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TEMPORARY  NOTICE. 


Ths  Preface,  and  the  General  Introduction  by  Mr.  Hales,  will 
appear  with  the  Glossary  and  Indexes,  after  the  whole  MS.  is 
printed. 

The  Introductions  in  this  volume  are  all  by  Mr.  Hales, 
except  that  to  Mary  Aumhree — which  is  reprinted  from  Percy's 
Beliquea — and  those  to  Merline  and  King  Arthur^s  Death, 
with  that  on  "  Arthur,''  which  are  by  Mr.  Fumivall.  To  the 
^  Arthur  "  is  prefixed  a  valuable  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
that  hero's  historic  existence,  for  which  the  Editors  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  author  of  The  Early 
and  Middle  Ages  of  England*  The  Introductions  are  intended 
to  afford  a  reader  coming  fresh  to  each  poem  such  information 
about  it  as  he  would  wish  to  get  together  for  himself  in  order 
to  understand  the  belongings  of  it. 
'  The  text  of  the  poems  has  been  left  as  it  stands  in  the  MS., 
with  the  exception  of  1.  the  few  corrections  marked  by  [  ],  or 
noticed  in  the  notes  signed  F.,  and  2.  the  expansions  of  contrac- 
tions in  italics.  The  Editors  resolved  at  first,  without  any 
hesitation,  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  best  text  possible  out  of 
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the  MS.5  as  that  would  have  often  involved  restoring  the  copy  of 
1620  A.D.5  or  later,  to  its  original  of  1420  A.D.,  or  earlier,  thus 
destroying  the  very  copy  which  it  was  their  sol«  purpose  to  give. 
Emendations  have  therefore  been  introduced  into  the  text  with 
a  very  sparing  hand,  and  have  been  sometimes  confined  to  the 
notes.  Mr.  Fumivali  is,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  text,  the 
proofs  and  revises  of  which  have  been  read  thrice  with  the  MS. 

It  has  been  thought  due  to  Bishop  Percy's  work  and 
memory  to  print  all  the  notes  and  readings  that  he  wrote  in 
the  margin  of  the  MS. — whether  the  Editors  agree  with  them 
or  not — except  where  the  readings  were  only  clearer  copies  of 
the  words  of  the  MS.,  and  meant  to  assist  an  inexperienced 
reader.  All  such  notes  and  readings  are  marked  by  a  — ^P. 
The  contractions  used  by  Percy  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Glos- 
saries to  Oawain  Douglas  and  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer. 

The  Editors  tender  their  thanks  to  Professor  Child,  Mr.  Wnu 
Chappell,  Dr.  Bobson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  David  Laing, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Nash,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  Mr.  Pattrick,  and  the 
Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  for  their  help. 

April  20,  1867. 
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10.  Our  Introductions  and  hdpers. 
IK  Work  ahead.  Print  the  other  BaUad 
Collections. 


1.  The  cause  of  the  printing  of  Percy's  MS.,  of  the  pubb'cation 
of  this  book,  was  the  insistance,  time  after  time,  by  Professor 
Child,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  English  antiquarian  men  of  letters 
to  print  this  foundation  document  of  English  balladry,  the  basis 
of  that  structure  which  Percy  raised,  so  fair  to  the  eyes  of  all 
English-speaking  men  throughout  the  world.  Above  a  hundred 
years  had  gone  since  first  the  Reliquea  met  men's  view,  a 
Percy  Society  had  been  born  and  died,  but  still  the  Percy 
Manuscript  lay  hid  in  Ecton  Hall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
know  how  the  owner  who  made  his  fame  by  it  had  dealt  with  it, 
whether  his  treatment  was  foul  or  fair.  No  list  even  of  its 
contents  could  be  obtained.  Dibdin  and  Madden,  and  many  a 
man  less  known,  had  tried  their  hands,  but  still  the  MS.  was 
kept  back,  and  this  generation  had  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
was  not  to  see  the  desired  original  in  type. .  One  of  that  nation, 
however,  whose  greatest  man  since  Washington  proclaimed  its 
way  of  getting  things  done,  by  his  homely  phrase  "  keep  paging 
away,"  pegged  away  at  this  MS.,  and  the  result  is  before  the 
reader. 
VOL.  I.  a 
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As  an  Englishman  one  could  not  but  feel  it  a  disgrace  that 
an  American  should  take  more  interest  in  an  EngUsh  MS. 
than  oneself,  and  the  more  a  disgrace  that  in  this  case  the 
genuineness  or  falsity  of  the  text  of  a  score  of  our  best  ballads 
was  involved.  Was  one  to  acknowledge  that  the  old  Sidney 
spirit  had  taken  flight  from  its  native  land,  and  found  a  new 
home  even  in  that  noble  North  which  had  at  last  gone  '^  thorough  " 
for  the  slave,  fighting  the  worthiest  fight  one's  life  had  seen  ? 
Hardly;  much  as  one  admired  that  home.  So,  though  the 
Percy  MS.  was  long  after  the  time  of  my  section  of  Early 
English  work,  though  my  hands  were  otherwise  more  than  full, 
I  tried  to  get  access  to  the  MS.  some  half-dozen  years  ago. 
Bepulsed,  I  tried  again  when  starting  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  Hepulsed  again,  I  tried  again  at  a  later  date,  but  with 
the  like  result.  Not  rebuffed  by  this.  Professor  Child  added  his 
offer  of  50Z.  to  mine  of  lOOL  through  Mr.  Thurstan  Holland,  a 
friend  of  his  own  and  of  the  owners  of  the  MS.,  and  this  last 
attempt  succeeded.  We  obtained  the  right  to  hold  the  MS.  for 
six  months,  and  make  and  print  one  copy  of  it.  This  six  months 
the  owners  kindly  extended  from  time  to  time  to  thirteen,  to 
enable  all  the  proofs  and  revises  to  be  read  with  the  MS.  before 
it  was  returned  to  them — for  sale,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  to 
the  British  Museum. 

2.  Of  the  value  of  the  work,  others  must  judge.  The  long 
delays  and  the  trials  of  temper  involved  in  it,  the  large 
money-risk  still  impending,^  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  being  able 
to  give  only  half-hours  of  hardly-eamed  pause  from  other  work 
to  points  that  needed  a  week's  leisure  to  study,  the  great  annoy- 
ance by  which  one  subscriber  has  answered  our  efforts  in  the 
caus^ — ^these  things  have  dulled  one's  pleasure  in  the  book,  have 
lowered  one's  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  it  Still,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  the  getting  done  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  have 

>  The  debt  on  the  book  is  over  8001. 
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been  left  undone,  the  ridding  ourselves  of  a  well-deserved  re- 
proach. It  is  something  to  have  helped  to  secure  the  MS.  for 
the  nation,  something  that  ballads  like  The  Child  of  EUe,  Sir 
CawlinCy  Sir  Andrew  Bartton  (iii.  403),  Old  Robin  of  Porting 
gale  (L  235),  can  be  read  without  Percy's  tawdry  touches, 
something  that  *^  Bobin  Hood  and  Bandle  Erie  of  Chestre  " 
get  fresh  clearness  to  our  view,  that  a  new  Sir  Lionell  (L  74) 
lives  for  us,  and  Balowe  (iiu  518)  is  restored  to  its  English 
home. 

It  is  more  that  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  Eger  <t 
Grime  in  its  earlier  state,  Sir  Lambewell  (i.  142)  besides,  the 
Cavilere^a  praise  of  his  hawking  (iiL  369),  the  complete  ver- 
sion of  Scottish  Feilde  (L  199),  and  Kinge  Arthur's  Death 
(L  487),  the  fullest  of  Flodden  Feilde  (i.  313),  and  the  verse 
Merline  (i.  417),  t^e  Earle  of  Westmorlande  (i.  292),  Boa- 
worth  Feilde  (iii.  233),  the  curious  poem  of  John  de  Reeve  (ii. 
550),  and  the  fine  alliterative  one  of  Death  and  Liffe  (iiL  56), 
with  its  gracious  picture  of  Lady  dame  Life,  awakening  life  and 
love  in  grass  and  tree,  in  bird  and  man,  as  she  speeds  to  her 
conquest  over  Death. 

Beal  gains  to  our  literature  are  among  these.  Let  any  one 
contrast  the  contents  of  this  Percy  MS.  with  those  of  the  other 
great  Ballad-Book  of  our  day,  the  volume  of  purloined  Helm- 
ingham  bajlads,  selected  by  Mr.  Daniel,  and  bought  (and  rightly 
and  generously  printed)  by  Mr.  Huth,  but  not  containing  even 
one  third-rate  work,  and  he  will  then  have  a  better  notion  of 
the  value  he  should  put  on  the  pieces  that  are  good  in  our 
book*  Some  are  for  all  time;  others  witness  only  that  the 
neglect  they  have  met  with  is  more  or  less  deserved.  Yet  of 
them  even  may  be  repeated  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  of 

one  of  the  romances  or  novels  of  our  ancestors  ^'made,  al  trew 
loaers  for  to  glade  "...  Though  we  may  often  be  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  plots  and  incidents  of  the  books  of  its  class,  we  must  yet 
remember  that  those  who  once  delighted  in  them  were  men 
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of  Noble  birth, 
Valiant  and  Vertuous,  full  of  haughtie  Courage, 
Such  as  were  growne  to  credit  by  the  warres : 
Not  fearing  Death,  nor  shrinking  for  Distresse, 
But  always  resolute,  in  most  extreames. 

Written,  as  the  present  poem  was,  in  the  sixth  Henry's  time, 
Talbot  himself  maj  have  seen  it ;  he,  "  the  great  Alcides  of  the 
field,"  perchance  enjoyed  it  with  his  boy,  "  the  Sonne  of  Chinalrie ; " 
and  thongh  it  lacks  somewhat,  as  well  the  fire  as  the  simple  pathos, 
of  stories  of  an  earlier  day,  yet  there  is  no  need  to  ask  for  it  a 
favonring  ear  from  those  who,  with  M.  Hippeau,  know  "  ce  n'est 
jamais  sans  profit  qne  Ton  recenille  qnelqnes-nns  des  nombreux 
anneaox  de  la  chatne  qui  permet  de  snivre  k  travers  les  Ages  tontes 
les  transformations  qne  snbissent  les  mots  d'nne  langae  et  les  id6es 
d'un  penple."  {Messire  Qawoain^  Preface,  p.  xxxiv,  in  A  Royal 
Historie  of  the  excellent  Knight  Oenerides,  p.  xv.) 

3.  The  Manuscript  itself  is  a  '^  scrubby,  shabby,  paper  "  book, 
— about  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  long  by  five  and  a  half  wide, 
and  about  two  inches  thick, — ^which  has  lost  some  of  its  pages 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  Percy  foimd  it  "  lying  dirty 
on  the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y*  Parlour"  of  his  friend 
Humphrey  Pitt  of  ShifiEhal  in  Shropshire,  "  being  used  by  the 
maids  to  light  the  fire."  He  begged  it  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  kept  it 
unbound  and  torn  till  he  was  going  to  lend  it  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Then  he  had  it  bound  in  half-calf  by  a  binder  who  pared  off 
some  of  the  top  and  bottom  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 

4.  The  handwriting  was  put  by  Sir  F.  Madden  at  after  1 650 
A.D.;  by  two  authorities  at  the  Becord  Office  whom  I  consulted, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L  rather  than  that  of  Charles  I. ;  but  as 
the  volume  contains,  among  other  late  pieces,  one  on  the 
siege  of  Newark  in  Charles  L's  time  (ii.  33),  another  on  the 
taking  of  Banbury  in  1642  (u.  39),  and  a  third.  The  King 
enioyea  his  rights  againe,  which  contains  a  passage  '  that  (as 

>  fi\iU  40  yeeies  his  rojall  crowne 
hath  beene  his  fathers  and  his  owno. 
(ii.  26/17-18). 
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Mr.  Chappell  observes  in  Forp.  Mus.  ii.  438,  note  2,)  fixes  the 
date  of  the  song  to  the  year  1643,  we  must  make  the  date 
about  1650,  though  rather  before  than  after,  so  fieur  as  I  can 
judge.  I  should  keep  it  in  Charles  L's  reign,  and  he  died 
Jan.  30,  1649 ;  but  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  cifti  hardly 
determine.  The  change  of  the  shape  of  the  c,  from  the  accented 
foreigner's  shape  (T  to  a  big  j^.  ("•  559,  note  *),  and  that  of  the 
shape  of  the  x  from  a  form  like  the  MS.  &  to  the  modem  one 
(iiL  342/558,  note  ^),  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume,  may  help  some  future  and  more  learned  writinger  to 
settle  the  date  more  closely  than  I  can. 

The  dialect  of  the  copier  of  the  MS.  seems  to  have  been 
Lancashire,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  final  sty 
tkoust  for  thou  shall  (see  L  20/28,  note  S  ii.  218,  &c,  and  -st 
in  the  Glossary),  lat  for  /  wiU  (ii.  218/2,  219/30,  223/145, 
&C.),  youat  {oT  you  will  (ii.  219/47),  uvJbethought  for  "um- 
bethoughf  (L  76/3*5,  177/62,  Ac.),  and  the  occurrence  of 
northern  terms  like  Strang  (ii.  571/332),  gangs  (ii.  572/343), 
&c.  &c  Moreover,  the  strong  local  feeling  shown  by  the 
copier  in  favour  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  the  StanleyF, 
in  his  choice  of  Flodden  Feilde  (i.  313),  Bosworth  Fdlde 
(iii.  233),  Earles  off  Cliester  (L  258),  Ladys  Bessiys  (iii.  319) 
confirms  the  probability  that  he  was  from  one  of  the  counties 
named.  That  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  MS.  was  written  from 
dictation,  and  hurriedly,  is  almost  certcdn  from  the  continual 
mis  writing  of  they  for  the,  rougfU  for  wrought.  Knight  for 
night  (once),  ms  fancy  for  my  fimcy  (iL  30/8),  Justine  for 
justing  (iL  103/673),  &c.  These  mistakes  have  been  left  in  the 
text,  as  after  a  little  practice  they  do  not  mislead  the  reader, 
and  the  they  and  the  may  point  to  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation 
which  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  or  some  successor  of  his,  may 
value. 

5.  Percy  suggests  that  the  copier  of  the  MS.  was  Thomas 
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Blount,  author  of  the  Jocular  Tenures  (1679),  £o«co6ei  (1660), 
Academie  of  Eloquence  {1654),  Oloasographia  (1656),  a,  Law 
Dictionary  (1670),  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  &c.,  a  native  of 
Bardesley,  Worcestershire,  and  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
whose  date  is  1618-79  (Alibone).  The  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  could  not  find  any  of  Blount's  writing  to 
compare  with  that  of  the  MS. ;  but  if  any  one  can  believe  that 
a  man  of  Blount's  training  copied  this  MS.  when  he  was  in 
full  power,  at  the  age  of  30  or  32,  I  cannot  The  photolitho- 
graph  of  Bell  my  Wiffe  represents  the  copier's  hand,  though 
coarsened,  as  in  all  such  cases,  by  the  giving  of  the  soft  paper 
when  pressure  was  put  on  its  back  to  transfer  the  photograph  to 
the  stone.  The  ink-spots  from  the  writing  on  the  other  side, 
which  all  the  pages  of  the  MS.  show,  are  not  represented  in  the 
photolithograph,  as  they  came  out  as  deep  in  tint  as  the  letters 
of  Bell  itself,  and  made  the  page  so  blotchy  that  it  could  hardly 
be  read.     Percy's  little  notes  are  seen  in  the  margin. 

6.  Since  Percy  and  his  nephew  printed  their  fouith  edition 
of  the  Rdiquea  from  the  MS.  in  1794,  no  one  has  printed  any 
piece  from  it  except  Eobert  Jamieson,^ — to  whom  Percy  supplied 
a  copy  of  Cfdld  Maurice  and  Robin  Hood  &  the  Old  Man  (or 
Robin  Hood,  a  Beggar,  &  the  Three  Squires,  as  we   call  it, 

'  To  the  original  editor  of  the  lidiqv^s  world  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it, 

o/Aniient  English  Poetry  I  owe  the  very  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  of  St.  John's 

curious  copy  of  "  Child  Maurice,"  *  and  College,  Oxford,  the  editor  of  the  last 

the  fragment  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  the  edition  of  the   Rdiqu^s,^  is  collecting 

Old  Man."t    Nothing  could  be  more  for    a    fourth    volume  of  that   work, 

liberal  than  the  conduct  of  the  present  Popvlar  BaUads  and   Songs,  ^-c,  by 

poFsessor  of  the  Folio  MS.  from  which  Robert  Jamieson,   Edin.,   'I8O6,  v.   i. 

these  fragments  are  extracted;   and  if  p.  vi.-vii.    In  1800,  Percy  gave  an  ac- 


this  miscellany  has  been  enriched  with      comjA  oi  Eger  (f  ^rt»ie  for  Walter  Scott's 
fewer  pieces  from  that  valuable  reposi-      use.     See  i.  342  here, 
tory  than  was  at  first  expected,^  the 


•  Jomieeon,  I.  8-15.                t  «*.  U.  49.  •  Frapinetit«  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Boprpur,* 

J  See  B  notice  of  him  in  Nichols's  Litfrarjf  and  any  other  Sherwood  ballada  that  niny  bo 

Anecdotes,  riii.,  147-S,  notes  :  "  He  vras  the  fonnd  in  it  worth  pre*«rvinj7 ;  and  the  frap- 

ostonsible  Editor  of  the  foorth  Edition  of  the  merits  of  the  ♦  Child  of  Elle.'  Every  rer«>n  that 

ReUque*  of  Ancient  English  Poetry."    On  this  I  hare  met  with,  fond  of  wnch*  things,  has 

see  i.  xxxiz.  and  ii.  264,  note,  here.  expressed  a  wish  that  you  had  done  ytuinself 

$  See  Jamieson's  letter  to  Percy  in  Nichols's  the  justice  to  publish  the  scraps  of  that  bcnutiful 

must.,   vill.    837-41  :  "  Those    which   I   am  Udlad." 

at  present  more  ■olicitous  to  have  are   the  (For  Percy's  answer  eee  p.  Ivil.  below.) 
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i.  13)  for  his  Papular  Ballads  amd  Songs  (1806)^— and  Sir 
Frederic  Madden^  who  was  allowed — by  one  of  Percy's  daughters, 
Mrs.  Istedy  I  believe — to  print  *  The  Grene  Knight^  The  Carle  of 
CarliaUj  and  The  Turke  and  Ootvin,  in  his  Syr  Oawayne  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  1839.  The  reason  given  for  refusing  all 
other  applicants  was,  I  am  told,  that  some  member  of  the  family 
might  some  day  like  to  edit  the  book  himself.  But  a  glimpse 
of  its  contents  was  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  who 
copied  from  Percy's  list  the  first  72  entries,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  finished  the  whole — says  my  informant — ^had  he 
not  been  stopt  as  soon  as  his  entertainers  found  out  what  he 
was  up  to.  His  account  is  given  in  a  note  to  his  Decameron, 
as  follows : 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1815,  when  I  visited,  for  the  second 
time,  the  worthy  and  hospitable  owners  of  Ecton  Hall,  in  North- 
amptonshire :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Isted :  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old-poetry-loving  Prelate  of  whom 
we  are  discoursing.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground :  the  heavens 
were  turbid ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  biting,  and  the  hours  of  day- 
light were  necessarily  few.  At  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a 
mansion,  what  cotdd  be  more  delighted  and  congenial,  than,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire,  the  inspection  of  the  vebt  MS.  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Bishop's  celebrated  "  Beliques,"  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1765,  in  three  crown  octavo  volumes  P  !  But 
what  was  there  in  this  MS.  so  wondronsly  fascinating  ?  I  will  tell 
thee,  good-natured,  and  by  this  time,  I  trust,  thoroughly-composed 
reader.  The  Bishop's  work  was  no  sooner  out,  than  the  critics 
"  roared  aloud  "  for  a  sight  of  the  ms.  !  and  among  these  *'  roarers  " 
(more  vociferous  than  Bottom's  "nightingale  "  or  "  sucking-dove  ") 
no  one  opened  his  mouth  so  widely,  or  sent  forth  a  more  hideous  yell, 
than  the  late  Joseph  Ritson  :  who  at  once,  in  imitation  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  drew  his  tremendous  sabre,  and  cut  the  Gordianknot — ^by 
denying  the  existence  of  the  M8,,  and  thereby  implying  that  Dr.  Percy 
had  foisted  a  lie  upon  the  public !  In  spite  of  assurances  and 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Doctor's 
acknowledged  respectability  of  character,  Ritson  went  on,  "roaring 

>  Whether  Sir  Frederic  had  the  MS.  in  his  custody  for  any  time  I  do  not  know. 
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awaj/'  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  MS. :  .  .  of  which  here  ensneth  a  most  faithftd  and  particular 
description:  for  it  is  not,  gentle  reader,  as  that  dexterous  artist, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  hath  represented  it,  in  his  fine  portrait  of  the 
Bishop — most  picturesquely  curling  at  the  comers,  of  a  proportionate 
small  folio— hut— as  you  shall  immediately  read. 

The  MS.  in  question  is  a  narrow,  half-bound  book,  with  blue- 
paper  sides,  and  brown  leather  back.  It  is  15  inches  and  five- 
eighths  in  length,  by  about  5  and  six  eighths  in  width.  Every 
page  has  a  margin,  to  the  left,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width 
— marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  :  the  poetry  uniformly  occupying 
the  right  side  of  the  margin.  The  book  may  be  about  an  inch  in 
thickness.  We  have  the  following  introductory  prefix,  in  an  ancient 
hand :  "  Curious  Old  Ballads  wch.  occa^simially  I  have  met  wUh,**  d^c, 

as  on  the  page  facing  p.  1  here.  Dibdin  adds' engravings  of 
Percy's  signatures  and  the  writing  of  the  headings  a^d  lines  of 
the  Ballads,  and  also 

the  titles  of  somewhat  more  than  the  first  half  hundred  of  the 
ballads  contained  in  this  curious  and  very  interesting  volume: 
premising  that  those  ballads,  which  are  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  indelicacy,  have  been  crossed  through  by  the  Bishop's  own  hand. 

He  starts  with  "Page  21,  No,  iii.,  Robine  Hoode  his  death," 
and  stops  at  "  p.  200,  No.  Iviii,,  How  ffayre  shee  be." 

7.  On  Percy's  handling  of  his  MS.  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  in  these  volumes  at  i.  132-3,  i.  174,  i.  235,  ii.  xvii,  xviii, 
xxii,  xxiv,  iii.  2,  &c. 

Before  he  learnt  to  reverence  it,  as  he  says,  he  scribbled  notes 
over  its  margins  and  put  brackets  for  suggested  omissions  in  its 
texts.  After  he  reverenced  it,  he  tore  out  of  it  the  two  leaves 
containing  its  best  ballad.  King  Eetmere,  which  he  had  evidently 
touched  up  largely  himself  (ii.  600).  As  to  the  text,  he  looked 
on  it  as  a  young  woman  from  the  country  with  unkempt  locks, 
whom  he  had  to  fit  for  fashionable  society.  She  did  not  look  like 
"  an  apple  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  small  skewer,"  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  {London  Magazine,  1 767,  in  Fairholt's  Coshimey 
3 1 2.)  Percy  gave  her  the  correct  appearance.   She  had  no  "false 
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locks  to  supply  deficiency  of  native  hair^"  no  "  pomatum  in  pro- 
fusion,'^ no  ^'  greasy  wool  to  bolster  up  the  adopted  locks,  and 
grey  powder  to  conceal  dust."  But  all  these  fashionable  re- 
quirements Percy  supplied.  He  puffed  out  the  39  lines  of  the 
ChUd  of  Ell  to  200 ;  he  pomatumed  the  Heir  of  Lin  till  it  shone 
again;  he  stuffed  bits  of  wool  into  Sir  Cawline^  Sir  Aldingar; 
he  powdered  everything.^  The  desired  result  was  produced ;  his 
young  woman  was  accepted  by  Polite  Society,  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  a  Countess,  and  rewarded  her  chaperon  with  a  mitre.  No 
one  objected  to  the  change  in  the  damsel's  appearance  save  one 
cantankerous  attorney.'    He  demanded  loudly  the  restoration  of 


■  See  the  Bey.  W.  S.  Blaokley's 
article  on  the  Percj  Folio  in  the  Can» 
iemp<fraty  Review,  Hot.  1867. 

'  Rit8on*s  JneietU  Songs,  1 790,  p.  zix: 
*'This  MS.  is  donbtless  the  meet  sin- 
gular thing  of  the  kind  that  was  ever 
known  to  exist.  How  such  a  multi- 
farious collection  could  possibly  have 
been  formed  so  late  as  the  year  1660»  of 
compositions  firom  the  ages  prior  to 
Chancer,  most,  if  not  all  of  which  had 
never  been  printed,  is  scarcely  to  be 
eoDceiTed  by  those  yersed  in  ancient 
MSS.,  a  similar  instance  perhaps  not 
being  to  be  found  in  any  library  public 
or  private.  This  MS.,  to  increase  its 
singularity,  no  other  writer  has  ever 
pretended  to  haye  seen.  The  late  Mr. 
l^rrwhitt,  an  excellent  jud^  and  dili- 
pnt  peruser  of  old  compositions,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  owner,  never  saw 
it.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fercv  to  have 
been  a  present  from  Humphrey  Pitt, 
Esquire,  of  Priors  Lee  in  Shropshire. 
An  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Percys  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  rescued  it 
from  a  maid  servant  st  a  country  inn, 
who  made  use  of  it  in  lighting  the  fire. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  scarcel;^  any- 
thing is  published  from  it,  not  being  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  without  our  being 
told  of  the  defects  and  mutilation  of  the 
MS." 

p.  xxi.  **  Many  other  instances  might 
be  noticed,  where  the  learned  collector 
has  preferred  his  ingenuity  to  his  fidelity, 
without  the  least  intimation  to  the 
reader. 


*'It  follows,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  celebrated  collection  is 
avowedly  published,  even  allowing  the 
MS.  to  be  genuine,  and  to  contain  what 
it  is  said  to  do,  that  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  *'  old  Minstrel 
ballads "  inserted  in  that  collection  and 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.** 

After  Percy  had  answered  Ritson's 
challenge  by  exhibiting  the  Folio,  Bit- 
son  returned  to  the  charge  with  the 
following  words  in  his  Ancient  English 
Metrical  Romances,^^  1803,  Lcviii-nrxlii 
and  note : 

"  Certainly  this  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary, as  wel  as  unfortunate,  book,  and 
the  labour  of  the  right  reverend  editour 
in  correcting,  zefioeing,  improveing, 
completeing,  and  enlaigeing,  the  ortho- 
graphy, fframmar,  text,  stile,  and  sup- 
plying the  chasms  and  hiatuses,  vatdh 
deflendaf  must  have  equaled  that  of 
Hercules  in  cleanseing  the  Augean 
stable :  so  that  a  parcel  of  old  rags  and 
tatters  were  thus  ingeniously  and 
hapyly  converted  into  an  elegant  new 
suit. 

"The  existence  and  authenticity  of 
this  famous  MS.  in  its  present  mutila- 
teed  and  miserable  condition  is  no 
longer  to  be  deny'd  or  disputeed;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  certain  and 
positive  fact,  that,  in  the  elegant  and 
refine'd  work  it  gave  occasion  to,  there 
is  scarcely  one  single  poem,  son^  or 
ballad,  fairly  or  honestly  printed,  either 
from    the    above    fragment   or    other 
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the  girPs  head  to  its  pristine  state.    Eeviews  abused  him^  friends 


alledge'd  anthoritjs,  from  the  begining 
to  the  end ;  man^  piecees,  allso,  being 
inserted,  as  ancient  and  authentick, 
which  there  ia  eveiy  reason  to  believe, 
never  existed  before  its  publication. 
To  correct  the  obTiooa  errours  of  an 
illiterate  transcriber,  to  supply  irre- 
mediable defects,  and  to  make  sense  of 
nonsense,  are  certainly  essential  dutys 
of  an  editour  of  ancient  poetry ;  pro- 
yideed  he  act  with  integrity  and  pub- 
licity; but  secretly  to  suppress  the 
original  text,  and  insert  his  own  fabri- 
cations for  the  sake  of  prorideing  more 
rffine*d  ent«*rtainment  for  readers  of 
taste  and  geniiis,  is  no  proof  of  either 
judgement,  candour,  or  integrity. 

"  In  what  manner  this  ingenious  edi- 
tour conducted  himself  in  this  patch'd 
up  publication,  wil  be  evident  from  the 
following  parallel,  which  may  be  useful 
to  future  manufacturers  in  this  line : " 

[Ritson  then  prints  the  original,  and 
Percy's  version,  opposite  one  another ; 
and  as  you  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  see 
the  blank  pages  of  the  original  opposite 
Percy's  fillings-in  and  alterations,  and 
(in  one  case)  a  blank  page  of  Percy's 
p.  cxli.  where  he  has  left  out  a  great 
piece  of  the  original,  you  can  hardly 
nelp  smiling.    It  m  a  joke.] 

"This  mcSe  of  publishing  ancient  poe- 
try displays,  it  must  be  confees'd,  con- 
siderable talent  and  genius,  but  savours 
strongly,  at  the  same  time,  of  unfair^ 
ness  and  dishonesty.  Here  are  nume- 
rous stanzas  inserted  which  are  not  in 
the  original,  and  others  omited  which 
are  there.  The  purchaseers  and  pe- 
ruseers  of  such  a  collection  are  deceive'd 
and  imposed  upon;  the  pleasure  they 
receive  is  derive'd  from  the  idea  of  an- 
tiquity, which,  in  fact,  is  perfect  illu- 
sion. If  the  ingenious  editour  had 
publish'd  all  his  imperfect  poems  by 
correcting  the  blunders  of  puerility  or 
inattention,  and  supplying  the  defects 
of  barbarian  ignorance,  with  proper  dis- 
tinction of  type  (as,  in  one  instance,  he 
actually  has  aone),  it  would  not  onely 
have  gratify'd  the  austereest  antiquary, 
but  allso  providecd  refine'd  entertain- 


ment <for  every  reader  of  taste  and 
genius.'  He  would  have  acted  fairly 
and  honorablely,  and  giveen  every  sort 
complete  satisfaction.  Authenticity 
would  have  been  uniteed  with  improve- 
ment, and  all  would  have  f|;one  wel ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  editions,  it  is 
firmly  believe'd,  not  one  article  has 
been  ingenuously  or  fiuthfnlly  printed 
from  the  begining  to  the  end:  nor 
did  the  late  eminent  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
so  ardent  a  researcher  into  ancient 
poetry,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
poRsessour,  ever  see  this  curious,  though 
tatter'd,  fragment ;  nor  would  the  late  ex- 
cellent George  Steevens,  on  the  bishops 
personal  application  consent  to  sanction 
the  authenticity  of  the  printed  copy 
with  his  signature.* 

"  *  The  bishop  of  Bromore  (as  he  now 
is),  on  a  former  occasion,  haveing  him- 
self, as  he  wel  knows,  allready  falsify'd 
and  corrupted  a  modem  Scotish  song, 
*This  line,'  he  sap,  *  being  quoted 
from  memory,  and  given  as  old  Scottish 
poetry  is  [by  no  one,  in  such  a  case, 
except  himself]  now  usually  printed 
{Rdiquea  1775, 1,  xxxviii,)t  (*  Coira  eb 
FRAB  THB  BORDBB  ? ')  to  givc  it  a  Certain 
appearance  of  rust  and  antiquity.  This 
identical  song,  being,  afterward,  faith- 
fully and  correctly  printed  in  a  certain 
CcUection  of  such  things,  from  the 
earlyest  copy  known,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  accurately  refer'd  to, 

*  LrvB  Tou  upo*  the  border  ? ' 

(Scotish  sonffs,  printed  for  J.  Johnson, 
1794, 1, 266)  the  worthy  prelate  thought 
proper,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  all- 
ready  reciteed  compilation,  to  assert 
that  his  own  corruption  *  would  have 
been  readily  corrected  by  that  copy,' 
had  not  all  confidence  been  de^^tro^ed 
by  its  being  altered  in  the  *  Historical 
essay '  prefixed  to  that  publication  to 

*  Ye  live  upo'  the  border ;  * 

the  better,'  he  ads,  with  his  usual  can- 
dour, '  to  favour  a  position,  that  many 
of  the  pipers  might  live  upon  the 
borders,  for  the  conveniency  of  attending 


"  t  BcotUh  poetry,  of  the  ICth  or  ICth  century,  bas  been  so  printed,  but  not  that  of  the  18th, 
nnlesB  by  impoBtoora.*' 
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of  the  Bishop  denounced  him,*     Percy  actually  pulled  out  a 


fain,  j'c.  in  both  kingdoms.'  This, 
howeyer,  is  an  nnrijfoxTS  ltb  ;  it  being 
mach  more  likely  that  be  himself,  vho 
has  practise'd  eveiy  kind  of  forgeiy  and 
imposture,  had  some  such  end  to  alter 
this  identical  line,  with  much  more 
Tiolence,  and,  as  he  owns  himself, 
actual  '  coBBUFnoir,'  to  give  the  quota- 
tion an  air  of  antiquity,  which  it  was  not 
intitle'd  to.  The  present  editours  text 
is  perfectly  accurate,  to  a  single  comma, 
but  *this  line,'  as  he  pretends  to 
apologise  for  his  own,  'being  quoted 
[in  the  Esec^]  from  memory,'  baveing 
frequently  h^ird  it  so  sung,  in  his 
younger  days,  by  a  north-country 
blacksmith,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  moment,  to  turn  to  tbe 
genuine  text,  which  lay  at  bis  elbow, 
which  his  lordship  dasb  not  impeach. 
'Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  [more]  clearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brothers  eye.' 
{Gospd  according  to  8.  Matthew,  Chap. 
VII.  Verse  6.)" 

'  See  one  specimen  out  of  several  in 
Nichols's  JUustraiions,  vol.  viii.  p.  372, 
Thomas  Caldecott's  letter  to  Percy, 
which  I  print  entire,  to  ask  where  War- 
ton's  MS.  is  now. 

Temple,  March  31, 1803. 

"My  Lord, — ^An  old  respect  for 
your  Lordship,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
my  personal  knowledge  of  you,  and 
pursuits  somewhat  congenial  to  those  of 
your  lighter  studies,  have  induced  me  to 
present  you  with  the  unpublished  part 
of  Mr.  w  arton's  History  of  Poetry,  and 
to  persuade  myself  that  it  might  prove 
not  unacceptable.  It  is  so  far  only 
valuable,  as  it  might  not  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  your  hands,  or  would 
not  have  come  there  so  early.    On  all  ac- 


counts we  must  lament  that  at  so  in- 
teresting a  period  the  work  is  left  in  so 
imperfect  a  state,  snd  particularly  that 
his  labours  should  have  been  discon- 
tinued for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  from  a  dread  of  the  animadversions 
of  that  scurrilous  miscreant*  who  has 
newly  done  your  Lordship  the  honour  of 
enrolling  you  amongst  those  (whom  it 
is  very  right  and  fit  that  one  of  his 
spirit  and  character  should  proscribe) 
the  honest  (see  his  reneated  abuse  of 
'  honest  Tom  Warton  ),  and  the  in- 
genious, his  King,  and  his  God. 

"  *  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship*8 
very  humble  servant, 

"  *  Tho.  Cjlldbcott" 

From  Percy's  reply,  dated  Aimist  17, 
1803  (Nichols's  lUustrations  of  Literor 
ture,  vol.  viii.  p.  373) : 

"  I  certainly  think  with  you,  that  the 
personal  abuse  of  poor  mad  Kitson  was 
the  highest  honour  he  could  do  me,  and 
can  only  regret  that  it  deprived  us  of 
the  ingenious  labours  of  *  honest  Tom 
Warton.'  I  assure  you  it  would  have 
had  no  such  inflaence  on  me;  for  his 
assertion  that  my  Nephew  never  saw  one 
word  of  the  Advertisement  to  which  he 
set  his  name,  and  that  the  original 
editor  had  invented  all  the  difiercnt 
pieces  which  he  published  as  extracted 
from  an  old  MS.  which  never  existed, 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  frenzy  in 
which  he  died.  In  his  Dissertation  to 
the  Metrical  Romances  are  malicious 
assertions  and  insinuations  equally  un- 
founded, which  I  should  not  condescend 
to  notice,  but  for  the  kind  interest  you 
express  for  me  in  your  letter."  See  also 
the  episcopal  answer  in  a  letter  from 
Percy  to  Dr.  Anderson,  Jan.  4,  1808 : 

"With  regard  to  Ritsons  Introduc- 
tion, the  torrent  of  gross  and  vulgar 


•  Bee  Rit8on*B  Obterrations  on  the  Three  Firtt 
Volvmet  of  the  "  Hiatoty  of  Engiiah  FMry"  in 
a  FamUUw  LUter  to  the  Author  (Eemon).'* 
London,  1782,  4to.  {Lowndee),  and  digs  like 
the  f (blowing: 

**  It  WM  from  the  US.  whence  the  foregoing 
ptooBB  are  extnctieA  that  Bp.  Percy  printed  the 
ballad  of  Bicrard  of  Almaioxh  (Beliqnee, 
ii.  1),  (rf  which  he  has  InadTertently  omitted 
tlie  conclndin|r  stanza.  In  this  inadTertency, 
aawvU  aa  in  his  other  vaiiationB  from  the  ori- 


ginal, he  has  heen  rellgioady  followed  by  his 
learned  friend  the  roTerend  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton  ;  who,  neTerthelees,  declares  that  he  had 
transcribed  the  ballad  before  he  knew  that  it 
was  printed  in  the  "  sECOKn  "  edition  of  Percy  I 
—How  nnlncky  that  it  should  be  in  tho  fihht 
too !  The  stanza,  however,  is  cnrions,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  right  reverend  editor 
shonld,  by  soch  an  nnacconntable  ovenight, 
have  left  his  copy  imperfect."— Bltson's  Ancient 
Song*  (1790),  p.  87,  note^ 
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little  of  his  favourite  wool,  scraped  off  a  little  of  his  loved 
pomatum,^  to  please  this  Ritson,  but  all  in  vain;  he  grumbled 
on.  We  know  he  was  right,  that  he  said  no  word  too  much 
against  the  falsifications  of  originals  that  Percy  indulged  in,' — 
that  keeping-back  of  the  evidence  you  find,  and  as  you  find  it, 
which  a  taste  that  calls  itself  polished,  a  puritanism  which 
calls  itself  pure,  so  often  demands  of  men  who  should  care  first 
for  facts.  To  tell  the  truth,  and  tell  the  whole  truth,  of  a  text 
or  MS.  is  an  editor's  first  duty.  That  done,  let  any  amount  of 
cooking  or  editing  follow ;  its  extent  will  be  known,  and  no 
harm  done.  But  though,  as  between  Ritson  and  Percy,  I  hope 
we  are  all  now  on  Ritson's  side,  we  must  not  let  this  blind  us 
to  the  great  debt  we  all  owe  to  Percy.  No  common  man  was 
the  grocer's  son,  though  no  one  could  call  him  great.  He  led 
the  van  of  the  army  that  Wordsworth  afterwards  commanded, 
and  which  has  won  us  back  to  nature  and  truth.  He  opened 
to  us  the  road  into  the  Early  English'  home  where  we  have 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours ;  he  helped  us  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  Northern  literature ;  and  he  preserved  the  MS.  which 
has  given,  and  will  give,  to  so  many  thousands  delight.  If  he 
altered  his  originals,  so  did  Macpherson  his  Ossian,^ — ^that  is,  if 

inyective  which  is  poured  forth  in  it  is  insinaation  that  Percy  forged  the  whole 

too  contemptible  to  merit  attention,  and  of  the  ballads,  and  told  lies  about  the  MS. 

every  charge  carries  its  own  confutation  •  See  his  Life  below,  p.  xl. 

with  it  (I),  except  in  one  place,  where,  *  Percy  helped  to  expose  Macpher- 

haTing  no  direct  accusation  to  bring  son's  Osiiian  forgeries.    See  his  Letter 

forth,  he  endeavours  to  inflict  a  deeper  and  Advertisement  in  Nichols's  lUusira- 

wound  by  a  mysterious  insinuation,  and  turns  qf  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  66S-9, 

there  being  no  positive  statement  offered,  and  in  vol.  viii.  p.  382,  a  letter  from 

it  is  impossible  to  answer ;  and  it  must  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  to  Bishop  Percy : 

only  be  submitted  to  candid  reflection  u^y  Lord,-I  avail  myself  of  the 

whether   this  wretch,  who  has  given  opportunity  of  Br.  Traill's  returning 

every  possib  e  vent  to  his  malice,  would  to  Ireknd  to  transmit  to  your  Lonlnhip 

have  withheld  any  chaige  whatever  if  it  ^           ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^iti^^  ^^  q^^^^^ 

could  have  been  supported  -Nichohi  s  ^^  ^f^  ^^^le  time,  I  bog  leave  to  return 

mu8trat,07tsoflAt.,Yii.p.  184.  „y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  grateful   acknowledg- 

*  Compare  the  fourth  edition  of  the  ments  for  the  very  valuable  and  impor- 
Reliques,  1794,  with  the  first,  1766.  tant  communications  which  I  o!>tiiined 
Rit«on  died  in  1803.  from  your  Lordship  through  the  intor- 

*  I  don't,  of  course,  justify  Ritsou*s  vention  of  Dr.  Anderson.    I  have  en- 
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he  did  not  forge  the  whole  of  it^ — so  did  BamsaVi  Bachan,  and 
Scott  their  originate^  so  has  Villemarqu^  since  his.  Men  with 
a  turn  for  verse-writing  seem  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  falsifying  and  for^ng  old  ballads.^  And  as  contrasted  with 
the  latest  offender  in  this  line^  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Villemarqu^, 


deftTonied  to  adopt  not  onlj  the  ideas, 
bot,  as  nearlj  as  possible,  the  precise 
expressions  which  your  Lordship  sag- 
gestod ;  and  I  can  only  rogret,  thiat  the 
limits  to  which  I  was  confined  have 
prerented  me  from  introducing  more  of 
that  important  communication  into  my 
Preface.  I  allude  particularly  to  the 
curious  passsfe  from  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  wUch  I  still  hope  to  insert  as  a 
note  in  a  subsequent  edition,  if  Mae- 
pherson's  Poems  should  survive  the 
controTerBf .  The  moderation  and  char- 
ity which  your  Lordship  has  observed 
towards  Sir  John  Macpherson,  have 
taught  me  to  soften  many  other  pas- 
sages and  expressions  in  my  Preface, 
which,  however  true,  might  have  been 
too  severe. 

"  In  the  89th  and  333rd  pages  of  the 
second  volume,  an  early  publication  of 
your  Lordship's  ('  Five  Pieces  of  Runic 
Poetry,')  has  furnished  roe  with  two 
curious  detections  of  Macpherson's  imi- 
tations. If  the  controversy  should  con- 
tinue, I  shall  probablv  publish,  as  a 
small  Appendix  to  this  edition,  the 
originals  and  translations  of  such  bal- 
lads as  have  actually  been  found  in  the 
Highlands,  under  the  designation  of 
Ossian's  Poems.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

"  Maloouc  Laino.'* 

*  See  Jamieson's  quasi-defence  of 
forgery  below,  and  compare  with  it  Hr. 
Chappell's  remarks  on  nalawe  in  vol.  iiL 

**  Ihe  first,  and  bv  far  the  best,  pub- 
lication of  this  kind,  was  the  Rdiquea 
qf  jbUimt  E!nglish  Poetry,  a  work  in 
which  the  splendour  of  geniuH,  and  the 
delicacy  of  taste,  have  aifiused  such  a 
light  over  the  dusty,  sombre,  and  unin- 


viting path  of  the  scholar  and  the  anti- 
quary, as  has  endeared  to  the  most 
refined  readers  a  kind  of  study  which 
was  before  supposed  to  hare  no  charms, 
but  for  nurses  and  old  women.  To 
blame  the  editor  of  that  excellent  work 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  purposed 
to  do,  and  what,  if  he  had  done  it,  no 
one,  at  that  time,  would  have  applauded 
him  for,  is  equally  unjust  and  ungene- 
rous ;  and  it  was  to  tne  allurements  of 
that  delightful  miscellany,  and  of  the 
charming  pages  of  Mr.  Warton,  to  whom 
he  has  been  equally  invidious  and  un- 
grateful, that  Mr.  Bitson  owed  not  only 
his  own  taste  (if  taste  that  may  be 
called  which  taste  had  none,)  for  antient 
minstrelsy;  but  also  the  public  taste, 
which  led  people  to  purchase  his  com- 
pilations and  republications  from  the 
Beliquee,  and  other  such  popular  works. 
That  Mr.  Ritson  was  most  scrupulously 
honest,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  I  am  very  read^  to  grant;* 
but  I  can  see  no  extraordinary  merit  in 
that,  any  more  than  in  his  atrabilious, 
furious,  and  obstreperous  abhorrence  of 
forgery  of  every  kind.  No  man  will  be 
a  thief,  who  dares  neither  use  the 
stolen  goods  himself,  nor  hopes  to  meet 
with  a  receiver ;  and  as  every  production 
of  his  roust  inevitably  have  borne  Mister 
Ritson^  his  mark,  upon  it,  there  was  no 
danger  of  Mr.  Ritson  being  guilty  of 
forgery." — R.  Jamieson's  Pojndar  Bal- 
lads and  Songs,  vol.  i.  ]).  xiv-xvi. 

"As  the  verses  [continuing  Gil  Mor- 
ris'] are  in  themselves  very  poor,  they 
are  given  here  merely  to  shew  what 
dispositions  my  good  countrymen,  who 
can  forge  with  address,  and  who  cannot, 
have  manifested  respecting  this  ballad.'* 
— Ti&e  same,  i.  p.  20. 


•  Mr.  W.  0.  Hadlttfs  cnstomaxy  phnwe  la  his  Earif  P^p^Oar  Fioelrf  is  «ivlnted  by  Bitson 
Uh  lili  omal  tnaocnntcv.** 
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Percy  was  moderate  indeed,  if  M.  le  Men's  account,  or  exposure, 
of  the  Count's  forgeries  (Preface  to  Lagadeuc's  Catholicon)  and 
a  writer  in  the  Revue  Critique  of  last  year  are  to  be  trusted, 
as  I  believe  they  are  to  be.  Let  me  here  withdraw  the  passage 
in  my  notice  of  Arthur  (i.  412  below),  about  the  Arthur  ballads 
in  Brittany,  for  M.  le  Men  says  of  the  songs  in  the  Barzaz  Breiz^ 
"  celles  qui  sont  relatives  i  Gwench'-lan,  k  la  ville  d'ls,  au  Vin 
des  Gaulois,  d,  Arthur^  a  Lez-Breiz,  k  Nomenoe  &c.  &c.,  ne 
peuvent  £tre  r^^rd^es  que  comme  le  produit  du  g^nie  inventif 
de  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^.  On  en  chercherait  vainement  des 
traces  en  Bretagne." 

8.  The  extent  to  which  Percy  used  his  Folio  MS.  in  his 
Reliques  has  been  concealed  by  his  misstatement,  that  of  the 
pieces  he  published  "  The  greater  part  of  them  are  extracted 
from  an  ancient  folio  manuscript  in  the  Editor's  possession, 
which  contains  near  200  poems,  songs,  and  metrical  romances." 

The  Reliques  (1st  ed.)  contains  176  pieces,  and  of  these  the 
Folio  is  used  only  in  45  ^ ;  so  that  for  Percy's  "  greater  part "  we 


'  Sir  Cauline. 

King  Estmere. 

Robin  Hood  &  Guy  of  Gisborne. 
4  The  Child  of  EUe. 

Edom  o'Goidon  (or  Captaine  Carre). 

Adam  Bell,  Clym  o'  the  Clough, 
&  William  of  Cloudeslj. 

Take  thy  old  Cloak  about  thee  (or 
Bell  my  wife). 
8  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

The  more  modem  Ballad  of  Chery 
Chase. 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  Dong- 
las. 
IS  The  Notrbrowne  Mayd. ' 

Sir  Aldingar. 

Gentle  Heardsman,  tell  to  me. 

The  Beg^s  Daughter  of  Bednal 
Green. 

Sir  Andrew  Barton. 

Lady  BothwelFs  Lament 

The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scott^. 
(The  KiDff  of  Scots  &  Andrew 
Browne,  uoogh  in  the    Folio^ 


was  printed  by  Percy  from  the 
Antiquaries  copy.) 

Mary  .^bree. 
SO  The  Winning  of  Gales. 

The  Spanish  Lady*s  Lore. 

The  Complaint  of  Conscience. 

E.  John  &  the  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury. 
M  The  Heir  of  Lynne. 

To  Althea    from    Prison    (When 
LoYe  with  unconfined  wings). 

Old  Tom  of  Bedlam. 

The  Boy  &  the  Mantle. 

88  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine. 

Arthur.  J 

Glasgerion. 

89  Old  Sir  Robin  of  Portingale. 
Child  Waters. 

Little  Musgrave  &  Lady  Barnard. 
Gil  Morrice. 
86  Legend  of  Sir  Guy. 
Guy  &  Amarant 
The  Shepherd's  Resolution. 
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should  read  "  about  one  fourth,"  and,  if  his  term  "  extracted  "  is 
to  be  taken  strictly,  '^  not  one  sixth."  It  is  perhaps  too  bad  to 
follow  Bp.  Colenso  in  applying  the  test  of  numbers  to  poetical 
statements,  but  the  result  may  as  well  be  known. 

9.  Feeling  that  the  ballads  of  the  Folio  had  been  doctored 
enough,  and  that  the  object  of  our  book  was  to  give  the  texts  just 
as  they  stood  in  the  MS.,  we  have  left  their  mistakes  and  defects 
alone,^  except  in  a  veiy  few  cases  where  a  word  has  been  altered, 
and  notice  given  in  the  notes.  Wittingly  there  has  been  no 
concealment  from  the  reader,  though  now  and  then  a  mistake 
may,  nay  must,  have  crept  in.  But  we  have  tried  to  deal  fairly 
both  with  the  MS.  and  the  reader,  giving  to  the  latter  the  former, 
and  all  the  former,  as  it  stands.  Some  of  the  tags  at  the  ends 
of  words  which  we  could  not  distinguish  from  s's,  another  reader 
may  be  able  to ;  some  of  the  undotted  i's  another  reader  may 
reject  as  superfluous  strokes :  the  differences  likely  to  occur  in 
reading  a  MS.  may  be  seen  by  the  notes  of  Sir  F.  Madden's 
variations  from  our  text  of  the  Carle  off  Carlile^  iiL  277.  The 
expansions  of  contractions  are  marked  in  the  text  by  italics, 
after  the  Grerman  plan  introduced  (I  believe)  to  the  English 
public  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  his  edition  of  The  Play  of 
the  Sacrament  for  the  Philological  Society,  and  wisely  adopted 
by  our  Early  English  Text  Society.  The  comparison  of  the  MS. 
texts  with  those  of  Percy  from  the  MS.  has  not  been  often 


The  Lady^B  FalL  Ursine  "  is  his  own,  and  mainlj  on  the 

40  The  King  of  France's  Daughter.  plan  of  "  the  old  stoiy-book  of  Valen- 

A  LoTer  of  Late.  tine  &  Orson." 

The  King  &  MiUer  of  Mansfield.  '  This  plan  offers  on  the  one  hand  a 

Dnleina.  jnstification  for  Percy's  feeling  obliged 

44  The  Wanderioff  Prince  of  Troj.  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  text  of 

The  Aspiring  ^epherd.  his  MS.,  and  on  the  other  lays  us  open 

In  some  of  these,  as  the  "  Child  of  to  the  charge  of  abnegating  the  true 

Elle,"  &e.,  the  Folio  merely  suggested  function  of  editors,  dec.  &c.     But  we 

the  poem  that  Percy  wrote  and  printed.  deliberately  declined  to  make  our  edt- 

In  others,  as  the  "  Not-browne  Mayd/'  tion    a  critical  one,   though  at  some 

&C.,  the  Folio  was  only  used  for  an  occa-  future  time  we  (or  one  of  us)  may 

sional  emendation  of  the  copy  really  undertake  the  task  as  to  the  best  of  the 

printed  from.    Pere/s  "  Valentine  &  ballads  and  romances. 
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attempted.  It  was  an  ungrateful  task^  and  we  have  left  it  to 
future  readers  and  editors  who  care  to  undertake  it.  We  have, 
however,  given  a  sample  of  Percy's  corrections  in  Old  Robin  of 
Portingals^  i.  235 ;  Conscience,  ii.  184 ;  Ladyea  Fall  (partly),  ii. 
246 ;  Eai^le  Bodwdly  ii.  260 ;  Svr  CawliTie,  iiL  1 ;  Sir  Andrew 
Bartton,  iii.  399 ;  and  others  are  alluded  to  in  the  Introductions. 
For  the  MS.  itself,  all  that  I  have  done  is,  to  arrange  and  mend 
its  fragments  at  the  end,  to  stop  further  tears  in  some  places  by 
patches  of  gummed  paper,  and  to  prevent  the  further  breaking- 
in-two  of  the  early  pages  (from  the  weight  of  the  first  half-pages 
spared  by  the  maids  from  Mr.  Pittas  fire)  by  getting  a  binder  to 
put  a  stiff  guard  of  pasteboard  behind  these  half  pages,  to  carry 
their  weight.  Our  constant  use  of  the  MS.  also  necessitated  the 
rebacking  of  it;  and  a  few  bits  more  of  eaten-through,  ink- 
saturated  patches  have  been  broken  away  by  the  frequent  turning 
over  of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  only  injury  to  it  that  our  fuss 
and  care  could  not  prevent. 

10.  The  Introductions  are  nearly  all  by  Mr.  Hales.  The 
help  they  have  been,  and  the  pleasure  they  have  given,  to  many 
readers,  has  been  testified  to  me  with  a  warmth  which  has  been 
no  slight  comfort  to  feel.  They  have  help^  some,  not  only  "  to 
fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world,"  but 
have  cheered  their  sick  beds,  and  helped  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  ballads  themselves.  If  in  some  cases  the  prefatory  words 
have  been  slight  and  short,  if  the  Greneral  Introduction  spoken 
of  in  p.  1,  vol.  i.  has  not  appeared,  this  is  because  time,  not  will, 
has  failed.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  has  been  very  wide ; 
and  some  little  points  that  will  pass  imnoticed  have  taken  the 
leisure  of  a  week  to  settle  the  dimensions  of.  Volunteers,  with 
bread  to  earn,  cannot  give  up  the  time  to  these  pursuits  that 
easy  men  can  command.     Of  our  little  we  have  given  freely. 

11.  Our  helpers  have  been  many.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
men  like  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  David  Laing,  Mr.  Bruce, 
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Dr.  Bobson,  Mr.  Planch^^  Dr.  Bimbault,  on  whom  we  had  no 
claim  of  friendship  or  acquaintance,  have  stept  forward  to  lend 
ns  a  hand^  has  been  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  work.  It  is  to 
a  stranger,  the  Rev.  J.  Pickford,  that  we  owe  the  Life  of  Percy 
that  appears  in  this  first  volume ;  and  to  another,  Mr.  E.  Viles^ 
that  we  owe  the  Index  and  Glossary  to  vol.  ii.pt.  1,  and  vol.  iii. 
Old  friends'  help  has  been  given  us  in  large  measure  too,  as 
witness  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson's  valuable  essay  on  Arthur,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Skeat's  on  Alliterative  Metre,  and  Professor  Child's  notes  on 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  pt%  1.^  To  all  of  these,  to  the  many  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  circulation  of  the  book, — ^Mr. 
Henry  Reeve,  Mr.  Triibner,  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Blackley, 
Mr.  John  Leigh,  Mr.  Louis  Greg,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Warwick  King,  Messrs,  Stevenson,  Ogle, 
Pickering,  Bosworth,  Bowes,  Williams,  and  many  others, — we 
tender  again  our  best  thanks,  and  must  not  forget  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode's  careful  readers,  the  copiers  of  the  MS.,  Mrs. 
E.  Cooper  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalziel,  our  copier  in  the  Museum, 
Mr.  E.  Brock,  and  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  George  Parker. 

12.  The  best  thanks  we  can  give,  or  receive,  are  **the  wages 
of  going  on."'  The  next  step  in  this  Ballad  division  of  work  is 
to  print  the  whole  of  Pepys's  Collection  in  the  library  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  Roxburghe  and  Bagford 
Collections  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Ashmole,  Rawlinson, 
and  Douce  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Ewing's  Collection  (if  he  will 
allow  it),  and  such  MS.  Ballads  as  can  be  found, — ^as  they  stand, 
without  selection  or  castration.'     And  as  we  have  made  a  fair 

'  Mr.  G.  E.  Adams,  Mr.  E.  Pencock,  Leigh  Hunt's  edition  of  the  works  of 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt^  Mr.  Brockie,  &c.,  Wycherley,  &c.,  that  we  cannot  wish 

hare  also  contributed  notes.  that  a  class  of  works  *'  which  illos- 

'  Tennyson's  **  Wages."  MaomiUan's  trates  the  character  of  an  important 

Nag<ume,  Jan.  1868.  epoch  in  letters,  politics,  and  morals, 

'  I  saj  this  without  having  seen  any  should  disappear  from  the  world."  **  The 

of  the  coUectiona,  for  I  think  with  Lora  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  health- 

Macaulay,  in  what  he  said  in  hia  Elasaye,  ful  virtue,  not  a  valetudinarian  virtue, 

ii.  p.  149-61,  ed.  1864,  when  defending  a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 

VOL.  L  b 
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start  at  Ballads  with  this  Percy  book,  it  seems  a  pity  to  stop 
till  we  have  reprinted  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  collectioiis. 
We  are  bound  to  go  through  with  them.  I  have  therefore 
made  arrangements  for  a  Ballad  Society^  which  will  begin  to 
publish  next  year,  and  work  steadily  through  the  whole  of  our 
Ballad  collections.  One  can  not  be  content  with  selections  and 
scraps.  The  Society  will  begin  with  the  Pepys  Collection, 
unless  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  decide  on  reprinting  it  them- 
selves, as  they  have  for  some  time  thought  of  doing.  I  have 
urged  on  them  prompt  decision  in  the  matter,  as  literary  men 
have  desired  the  Pepys  Ballads  any  time  this  hundred  years, 
without  getting  them ;  and  now  that  the  Ballad  Society  is  ready 
to  print  this  Collection^  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Magdalene 
men  either  to  do  the  printing  at  once  themselves,  or  let  the 
Society  do  it.  Should  the  College  resolve  on  printing  its  own 
Ballads,  the  Ballad  Society  would  then  probably  start  with  the 
Bozburghe  Collection,  as  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  its  kind. 
Mn  William  Chappell  and  Dr.  Bimbault  have  already  kindly 
offered  to  act  as  editors,  and  other  helpers  in  that  way  will 
not  be  wanting.  I  hope  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Percy 
Folio  will  take  care  that  money  for  the  scheme  is  forthcoming, 
and  that  each  will  send  me  his  name  for  the  Ballad  Society.^ 
For  other  divisions  of  early  work  I  need  only  ref^  to  the  Early 
English  Tezt  Society's  Beport  of  this  year.  That  shows  some 
part  of  the  mass  that  lies  before  us.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
get  his  share  done  ? 

I2th  qf  March  IMS. 

nsks  ioBepazable  from  aU  spirited  exer->  monlity," — "  not  a  rirtfie  which  keeps 

tion  " — ^insepazable  (to  take  words  from  out  of  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infec- 

another  part  of  the  Review)  from  all  in-  tion,  and  eschews  the  common  food  as 

timate  aociuaintance  "  with  Uie  history  of  too  stimulating." 

the  public  mind  of  our  own  country,  >  The  subscription  wiU  be  a  guinea  a 


and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  year, — ^for  large  papers,  ribbed,  three 

extent  of  those  rcTolutions  of  opinion  guineas, — and  the  guinea  Tolumes  will 

and  feelinff  which,  during  the  last  two  range  with  the  Early  English  Tezt  and 

centaries,  haTe  alternated  raised  and  Perqy  octavos, 
depressed  the  standard  of  our  national 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  PEECY. 

Bt  thb  Kkv.  J.  PICKFORD,  MJL 


Thomas  Pxbct,  a  name  ever  to  be  freshly  remembered  by  the 
lovers  of  Ballad  Literature,  was  bom  on  April  13,  1729,*  when 
Greorge  II.  was  king,  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire.  It  is  a 
quiet  country  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seyem,  where  Percy's  grandfather,  and  afterwards  his  father 
also,  pursued  the  trade  of  a  grocer.*  Percy's  birthplace  is 
yet  pointed  out  in  a  street  called  the  Cartway.   The  house,'  now 


■  The  fbllowisg  is  the  entry  of  hU 
bi^idam  at  St  Leonard's  church,  Bridg- 
nortfa: — ^**1729.  Thomas,  eon  of  Aithnr 
Aorvf  (sic)  and  Jane  his  wifo,  fiapda' 
ye  29»  ApriL''-J.P.  His  mother's 
name  was  Jane  Knott  H.  R  Boyd, 
in  BeUett^s  JmHquUiei  qf  Bridgnorth,— 

'  This  poeenhip  haying  been  dis- 
puted by  Percy's  descendants,  and  by 
a  eorrespondent  in  NoU$  and  Queries, 
2nd  series,  toI.  vii  p.  84,  &c.,  I  asked 
the  Ber.  0.  Bellett,  the  author  of  The 
AnHquMee  of  Bridgnorih,  to  tiy  and 
settle  the  question.  At  his  request 
the  DeputT  Town  Clerk  of  Bridgnorth 
sttrched  the  Common-Council  Books, 
with  the  following  reeolts : 

"Arthur  Piercy  of  Bridgnorth, 
Orooer,  was  enzoUed  a  Burgess  of  this 
Barongh  on  the  Ilth of  November  1695. 

"  Arthur  Piei^  (His  Son)  was  en- 
loUed  on  the  17th  July  1727. 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  the  grand- 
father of  Bishop  I^erqr  was  a  grocer, 
and  his  fhther,  Arthur  Pieroy  (but  often 
mentioned  aa  'Arthur  Low  Piercy') 


was  also  probably  a  ^oeer;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information. 
"HuBXBT  Smith, 
Dmitlif  Tamm  dark,  Bridgnor^ 

"  KoT. »,  1M7.^ 

[P.S.  See  Mr.  Smith's  further  note 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  life. — ^F.] 

Mr.  Cornelius  Paine,  jun.,  has  had 
the  books  of  the  Grocers'  Company 
searched,  but  the  name  of  Piercy  does 
not  appear  there.  Percys  fietther  is 
said  to  naye  been  twice  bailiff  of  Bridg- 
north. Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series, 
Tu.  84.— F. 

'  Mr.  Bellett  says  of  the  house:  "  It 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartway, 
adjoining  Underbill  Street,  and  is  con- 
spicuous among  the  dwellings  which 
sunound  it,  not  only  from  its  size,  but 
from  its  picturesque  appearance,  being 
ornamented  with  several  pointed  gables, 
and  being  constructed  partly  of  solid 
beams  of  oak,  in  some  places  curiously 
canred,  and  partly  of  masonry.  It  was 
built  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  fbllowinff  embossed  inscrip- 
tion in  the  entrance  nail  informs  us : 
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occupied  by  an  ironfounder,  is  an  antique  structure  of  timber 
and  plaster,  many  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  particularly  in  the  old  towns  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester;  and  the  little  room  in  which  the  future  bishop  first 
saw  the  light  is  still  in  existence. 

His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Crrammar  School  of 
his  native  town,  which,  though  never  equalling  that  of  Shrews- 
bury, has  yet  sent  many  a  good  scholar  to  both  the  universities : 
in  1746,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Percy,  having  obtained  one  of 
the  Gareswell  exhibitions  belonging  to  Bridgnorth  School,  ma- 
triculated as  a  commoner  *  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  college 
was  then  under  the  able  administration  of  John  Conybeare, 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Few  particulars  are  on  record 
concerning  Percy's  school-days  and  academic  life,  but  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  old  proverb  of  the  boy  being  father  to  the 
man  was  in  this  instance  verified,  and  that  from  his  childhood 
upwards  literature  had  charms  for  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  elected  a  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  or  even  filled  the  post  of  Chaplain, though  in  1753, 
shortly  after  taking  his  M. A.  *  degree,  he  was  presented  by  his 

*^ '  ExcAPT  TttB  Lord  BViLD  thb  rapposed  to  reflect  no  little  honour  on 

OWSE,    Thb     Labourbrs     thbrbof  Bridgnorth."    [A  woodcnt  of  the  house 

BYAtL  KOTHiiro.     Erbcted  BT  R.  FoB*  foUows    here.]      The    Antiquities    of 

[Qy.    Foster]    1680.*     (See    p.    Iviii.  Brid^^nortk,  with  some  Historical  Notices 

here.)  of  the  Town  and  Castle,  by  the  Rev. 

"It  was  a  lanre  and  stately  mansion,  G.  Bellett,  A.M.  1866,  p.  183-186. — ^F. 
and  when  the  Cartway  was  the  prin-  >  In  a  Battel  or  Matriculation  Book 
dpal  entrance  to  the  town,  it  was  well  at  Christ  Church  is  the  following  entry: 
situated,  and  must  have  been  regarded  7  Jtilii  1746,  Thomas  iVifcy,  iii. 
as  a  dwelling  of  some  importance.     It  This  pajrment  was  most  probably  for 
is  now  in  a  neglected  condition,  a  lai^  a  Commons  of  Bread  and  Butter, 
part  of  the  building  is  untenanted,  a  In  a  book  of   Caution  money  this 
part  of  the  premises  is  used  for  an  iron  occurs : 
foundry,  and  another  part  for  a  buck-  Thonuis  Pierey,  Com!*  Caution 
sterns  shop.    But,  eyen  in  its  present  Rec*  of  himself  .    .     .  7/.  IO4.  Od. 
rude  and  decayed  condition,  a  certain  8  Nov.  1746.                        P.B.T. 
degree  of  interest  attaches  to  it,  as  The  initials  are  those  of  Philip  Bar- 
being  one  of  the  few  surviving  relics  of  ton.  Treasurer. — J.  P. 
our  old  town,  which  interest  is  further  '  In  the  Catalogue  of  Oxford  Ghsdu- 
enhanced  from  its  having  been,  about  ates,  Percy's  name  thus  appears : 
an  hundred  years  ago,  the  birthplace  of  Piercy,  (sic)    Tho:    Ch:   Ch:  B.A. 
one  whose  Uteraiy  attainments  may  be  May  2,  1760;  M.A.  July  6,  1763. 
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oolite  to  the  country  liying  of  Easton  Maudit^  Uk  the  oountjoi 
Northampton.  The  living  had  no  doubt  been  passed,  on  account  of 
its  trifling  value,  by  those  on  the  foundation,  and  came  to  Percy 
as  an  independent  member.  In  an  old  roister  at  Easton,  upon 
which  Percy  bestowed  much  pains,  and  in  which  he  chronicled 
numerous  events  connected  with  himself  and  the  parish,  is  the 
following  memorandum  of  his  appointment : 

Thomas  Percy,  A.M.  of  Xt.  Church  College,  Oxon ;  bom  at 
Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire  (of  a  family  originally  of  Worcester, 
chiefly  seated  in  St.  Swiihin's  pariah),  son  of  Mr.^  Arthur  Lowe 
Percy,  of  St.  Leonard's  Parish,  Bridgnorth  j  was  instituted  to  this 
vicarage  (vacant  by  the  cession  of  Enoch  Markham  the  last  incum- 
bent) by  the  Bt.  Bev.  Father  in  Ood  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Ld :  Bp : 
of  Peterborough,  on  Tuesday,  27th  November  1753.  And  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  December  foUowinj^,  was  inducted  thereto 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Earl's  Barton,  and  on  Sunday, 
December  16th  following,  went  through  the  services  of  the  Church, 
Articles,  &c.* 

This  continued  his  usual  home  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  in  the  little  vicarage  all  his  six  children  were 
bom.' 

A  more  retired  place,  even  at  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  Easton  Maudit.  It  is  a  little  picturesque  country 
village,  with  scattered  feurm-houses,  and  cottages  grouped  to- 

In  the  Norember  of  1753,  the  name  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Willbj 

IB  undoubtedly  spelt  Perc^  by  himself  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whoso  mansion 

in  the  register  of  Easton  Maudit.    The  was  close  to  the  parsonage." — F. 

handwriting  is  of  a  singularly  distinct  '  The  Vioar  of  Easton  Maudit,  the 

and  beautiful   kind,   and  oYery  letter  Rev.  H.  Smith,  sends  from  the  register 

clearly  traced.    In  the  same  entry  there  the  following  list  of  Percy's  children : 

is  no  mention  made  of  his  haTing  been  Anne  Cleveland  Percy,  bom  March 

a  student  of  Christ  Church,  ever  deemed  18,  1700,  died  Nov.  18,  1770. 

a  great  honour  even  by  nobility  itself.  Barbara  Percy,  bom  August  8,  1781. 

—J.  P.  [Mrs.  Isted.] 

*  Does  not  this  "  Mr."  confirm  the  gro-  Henry  Percy,  bora  Feb.  7,  1 763. 

cership  ?    The  &ther  of  Percy's  wife  is  Elizabeth  Percy,  born  July  11,  1765. 

enterea  by  him  aa  Barton  Giutteridge,  [Mrs.  Meade.] 

Gent.-^V.  Charlotte  Percy,  bom  Sept.  1,  1767, 

'  "In   1756    he    became    resident"  died  January  9,  1771. 

r?nottillthen],say8theRev.H.E.Boyd,  Hester  Percy,    bom   July  4,  1772, 

Pere/s  chaplain  (Bdiett,  p.  239),  '•  and  died  Feb.  19, 1774. 
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gether  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  a  population  of  only  207 
people.  The  church  ^  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  and  S»  Paul — ^now 
beautifully  restored,  where  Percy  for  so  many  years  ministered, 
guiding  the  rustic  and  the  lowly  bom — ^is  a  handsome  structure, 
consisting  of  naye  with  side  aisles  and  chancel,  and  has  at  the 
west  end  one  of  those  beautifid  and  graceful  spires  for  which 
Northamptonshire  is  so  famous,  earning  for  it  the  title  of  the 
County  of  Spires  and  Squires.  From  the  quiet  churchyard  a 
beautiful  view  of  Castle  Ashby,  the  stately  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  is  obtained,  and  in  a  mortuary  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle  are  some  fine  monuments  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Yelverton,  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  earldom  of 
Sussex: 

And  all  around  on  Bcntcheon  rich, 

And  tablet  rare,  and  fretted  niche, 

Their  arms  and  feate  are  blazed. 

Their  old  hall  used  to  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard, but  has  now  been  razed  to  the  ground,  the  family  having 
become  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1798, 
one  who  ever  showed  himself  a  kind  friend  to  Percy.  Within 
the  altar  rails  is  the  grave  of  one  whose  sincere  piety  and  real 
benevolence  have  won  for  him  an  enduring  name  on  the  roll  of 
old  England's  worthies — Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who,  having  been  ejected  from  his  see  by  the  parliament,  died 
here  in  1659,  when  acting  as  tutor  in  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton's* 

*  In  the  present  age  of  church  re-  manor  now  belongs. — J.  P. 

storation  it  is  perhaps  undesirable,  al-  *  Sir    Christopher    Yelverton    was 

most  impossible,  to  preserve  tmsightlj  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 

gravestones  on  the  floor ;  but  still,  if  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after- 

the  inscriptions  are  not  transferred  to  wards  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 

the  new  pavement,  some  proper  record  He  died  in  1612,  and  was  succeeded  by 

of  them  ought  to  be  preserved.    The  his  son  Sir  Henry,  who  became  a  judge 

former  is  the  case  at  Easton  Kaudit,  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of 

for  the  inscriptions  have  been  literally  Charles  I.  and  died  in  1630.    He  was 

transferred  to  the  encaustic  tiles  with  the  founder  of  Uie  library  at  Easton 

which  the  church  is  now  paved.    The  Maudit,  which  was  rich  in  legal  MSS. 

restoration  is    owing   to    the    present  — J.  P. 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  whom  the 
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family.  A  humbler  sepulchre  than  one  in  his  own  cathedral^ 
so  aptly  termed  the  EngUsh  Zion,  which,  huge  and  vast^  looks 
down  upon  the  Wear.  It  is  narrated  that  on  his  ejection 
from  his  see  of  Durham,  he  refused  many  offers  of  reception  as 
a  guest  into  the  houses  of  the  great,  preferring  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  teaching,  to  existing  as  a  dependent.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  last  engagement  in  the  c^Nidty 
of  tutor  is  thus  related  by  Hutchinson : 

As  Bishop  Morton  was  riding  towards  London,  with  about  60Z., 
which  was  then  his  all,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road  by  Sir 
Christopher  Yelverton,  who  being  known  to  the  bishop,  though  the 
bishop  was  unknown  to  him,  fell  into  discourse  with  him,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was.  The  bishop  replied,  ''  I  am  that  old  man 
the  bishop  of  Dnrham,  notwithstanding  all  your  Yotes,"  for  Sir 
Christopher  had  too  much  complied  with  the  times;  whereupon 
Sir  Christopher  asked  where  he  was  going.  To  London,  repUed  the 
good  old  bishop,  to  live  a  little  while,  and  then  die.  On  this 
Sir  Christopher  entered  into  further  discourse  with  him,  and  took 
him  home  to  his  house  at  Easton  Maudit,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  his  son,  afterwards  the  very  learned  Sir  Henry  Yelyerton.  This 
Sir  Hemy  had  the  affection  of  a  most  tender  child  for  the  good 
Inshop.  There  the  old  man  died,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  request 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church.  On  his  deathbed  he  gave  the 
small  remnant  of  his  estate:  40Z.  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness ;  10{.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Easton  Maudit;  and  to  the  church  his  sacramental  chalice  and 
paten.  The  remainder  of  his  property,  not  exceeding  100^,  was 
sufficient  to  discharge  his  ftmeral  pxpenses,  and  to  provide  a  small* 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Easton  Maudit.^ 

In  1756  Percy's  income  was  increased  by  the  gift  of  the 
Bectory  of  Wilby,  an  adjacent  parish,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  in  1759  a  change  took  place  in  Percy's  condi- 
tion, his  marriage  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Barton  Qutteridge,  Esq., 
a  fieu^t  which  is  thus  recorded  by  him  in  the  Register  at  Easton 
Maudit: 

I  Quoted  from  HowiU's  VisUi  to  Remarkabie  PiaeeB,  toI.  ii.— J.  P. 
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Thomas  Percy,  Vicar  of  this  Parish,  was  married  April  24th 
1759  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Desborough,  near  Bothwell,  in  this 
County,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Barton  Gutteridge,*  of  Desborough, 
Gent.,  and  of  Anne  (Hill)  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of 
Bothwell  aforesaid. 

She  was  the  "  harmony  of  his  house,*  "  and  is  described  as  a 
good  wife,  but  indebted  for  her  charms  to  her  husband's  poetical 
fancy,  which  has  styled  her  "  fairest  of  the  fair."  We  are  told 
that  '*  up  to  the  last  she  continued  a  favourite  with  Dr.  John- 
son," and  that  he  said  *^  she  had  more  sense  than  her  husband."  ^ 
The  lively  Fanny  Burney,  Madame  D'Arblay,  calls  Mrs.  Percy 
^'  a  good  creature,  and  much  delighted  to  talk  over  the  Boyal 
Family,  to  one  of  whom  she  was  formerly  nurse." 

A  retired  country  home  like  Easton  afforded  plenty  of  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  and  development  of  Percy's  literary  tastes ;  for, 
as  Gibbon  has  finely  remarked,  while  conversation  enriches  the 
understanding,  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius.  The  fruits  soon 
began  to  appean  In  1 76 1  Percy  published  a  Chinese  novel,  Hau 
Kiou  ChooaUy  in  four  volumes,  translated  by  him  from  the 
Portuguese,^  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Sussex ;  for  this  he 
received  50i.,  and  in  the  same  year  he  undertook  the  editing 
of  the  works  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.^    These  were  printed, 


»  Though  on  Percy's  tomb  his  wife's  p.  239 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  292,  in  Nichols,  vi. 

name  is  made  Goodriche,  yet,  says  Mr.  653. — F. 

H.  Smith,  the  present  vicar  of  Easton  •  Letter  of  Dr.  Farmer  to  Percy,  in 

Maudit,  "  In  the  register  it  is  clearly  the  possession  of  Percy's  descendants, 

Gutteridge,  in  Br.  Percy's  writing,  which  describing  capitally  Johnson's  visit  to 

is  so  distinct  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  him  (Farmer)  at  Emmanuel    Farmer's 

mistaken  for  Goodriche." — F.  chief  complaint  against  Johnson  was 

'  "  Dr.  Percy  was  a  most  pleasing  his  having  so  much  of  "  the  essence  of 

companion,  and  to  me  a  steady  friend ;  but"    detracting   from  the    merits  of 

theve  was   a   violence  in  his  temper  every  one  mentioned. — ¥. 

which  could  not  always  be  controlled ;  *  Many    of   Shenstone's    letters    to 

but  he  had  a  wife,  Percy,   still  unprinted,   relate  to    the 

"  Without  one  jarring  atom  form'd,  latter's  Chinese  books.— F. 

And  gentleness  and  joy  made  up  her  •  Nichols,  vi.  666.    He  was  to  have 

being."  fifty  guineas  for  his  work.— F. 
Cradock's  lAt.  and  Misc.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
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but  never  published.'  In  1762  he  published  Miscellaneoua 
Pieces  relcUing  to  the  Chineaey  in  two  volumes,*  dedicated  to 
Barbara  Viscountess  Longueville;  and  in  1763  undertook  to 
edit  Surrey's  Poems,  the  whole  impression  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  copies  privately  circulated,  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  took  place  in  1808  in  Bed  Lion  Passage.  In 
1763  Percy  also  published,  anonymously.  Five  Pieces  of  Runic 
Poetry  tranaUUedfram  the  Icelandic  Language^*  with  a  notice 
that  *^  This  little  tract  was  drawn  up  for  the  press  in  the  year 
1761,  but  the  publication  has  been  delayed  by  an  accident.*' 
"  It  would  be  as  vain  to  deny,  as  it  is  perhaps  impolitic  to 
mention,  that  this  attempt  is  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Erse  * 


'  NiehoU,  vol.  riii.  p.  74.  Nichols  to 
Percj,  May  22,  1788 : 

**  X  many  years  ago,  at  your  Lordship's 
reqaest,  took  into  my  warehouse  Uie 
whole  impressions  of  'Buckingham' 
and  '  Surrey/  which  if  I  had  not  done, 
they  would  have  been  all  burnt  in 
Tonson*8  old  warehouse,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  two  volumes  of  'Spec- 
tator/ printed  formerly  under  your 
Lordship's  inspection,  of  which  the 
whole  quantity  are  consumed.  If  these 
Tolumes  of  '  Surrey/  &c.,  are  at  some 
time  to  be  turned  to  waste  paper,  I 
could  wish  I  had  your  Lordship's  au- 
thority for  doing  so  at  present,  as  they 
really  take  up  room  (and  hare  long 
done  so)  which  I  want  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  put  me  to  some  expense. ' 

Vol.  Till.  p.  76.  Percy  to  Nichols, 
Nov.  10.  1788: 

"  Dear  Sir. 

"  I  should  long  since  have 
acknowledged  the  favour  of  your  letter, 
but  I  have  been  much  indisposed  with 
a  lingering  illness,  which  has  hung  on 
me  near  two  months;  but.  it  now  abating, 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  beg  you  will  con- 
tinue to  give  room  in  a  comer  of  your 
warehouse  to  the  quires  of  the  unpub- 
lished books  you  mention,  till  I  can 
come  over,  as  I  hope,  and  complete 
tiiem;  and  I  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  pay  any  demand  for  warehouse 
room,  or  indemnify  you  to  the  utmost 


for  any  inconvenience  or  loss  that,  as 
you  intimate,  may  have  attended  them ; 
and  shall  besides  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 
much  obliged  servant, 

"  Tho.  Dbomohb." 

Vol.  viii.  p.  289.  Percy  to  Horace 
Walpole,  Aug.  11,  1792: 

"  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  collect 
for  your  Lordship  the  sheets  of  Lord 
Surrev  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
They  have  been  printed  off  about  twenty- 
five  years.  Since  the  death  of  Jacob 
Tonson,  at  whose  instance  they  were 
undertaken,  and  who  ought  to  have  as- 
signed them  to  other  persons,  they  have 
been  wholly  discontinued.  My  fondness 
for  these  pursuits  declining,  I  laid  both 
these  works  aside  till  I  could  offer 
them  to  some  vounger  editor  than  my- 
self, who  could  with  more  propriety 
resume  them.  I  have  now  an  ingenious 
nephew,  of  both  my  names,  who  is  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford, 
and  both  able  and  desirous  to  complete 
them.  To  him  I  have  given  all  the 
sheets  so  long  since  printed  off,  and 
whatever  papers  I  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject."—F. 

*  Lowndes  gives  Percy  another  book 
in  1762:  The  Matrons,  8ix  short  His- 
tories, edited  by  Thomas  Percy,  Bp,  of 
Dromore. — F. 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Life,  vii.  — F. 

*  Fragments  of  ancient  Poetry,  col- 
lecUd  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
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fragments"  (Pre/.)  It  10  ixusoribed  to  sach  carious  persons 
as  study  the  ancient  languages  of  the  north,  and  that  that 
study  <'  is  not  dry  or  unamusive,  this  little  work  it  is  hoped  will 
demonstrate."  Again  this  industrious  writer  gave  to  the  public 
anonymously  in  1764,  A  New  Tranalation  of  the  Sang  of 
Solomon,  from  the  Hebrew,  ivUh  a  Commentary  and  Notes  \ 
and  in  the  same  year  he  also  brought  out  a  Key  to  the  New 
Teatcmient,  which  became  popular,  though  it  is  now  almost 
forgotten.^    It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Dr.  Johnson, 


trandatedfiom  the  Otuiic  or  Erm  lan- 
guage, Edin.  1760,  8to.,  pp.  70.  The 
first  Ossianic  pablication  of  James 
Macphenon,  the  "discoyerar"  of  this 
poet.    Lowndee. — F. 

>  In  1764,  toob  Percy  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  Speetator  and  Gtutrdian^ 
and  in  1766  of  the  IMer  for  Tonaon, 
and  was  evidently  much  interested  in 
the  work.  His  editorial  canons  may  be 
seen  in  Niekolet  ri.  667-9,  with  agree- 
moDts  and  aooonnts,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made : 


"May,  1764. 
**  Whereas  an  edition  of  the  Spectator 
and  Guardian  is  preparing  for  tne  press 
with  eocplanatoiy  notes  on  many  pas- 
sages, that  hj  length  of  time  are  become 
obscure,  and  also  an  aoooont  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  occasional  writers 
in  those  books  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  former  editions,  together  with  a 
table  of  contents  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
volume,  and  new  translations  of  seyezal 
of  the  moUoes,  by  the  Rct.  Mr.  Thomas 
Percy,  of  Easton  Mandnit,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  .  .  ." 
Nichols,  Sluet  of  LU,,  vol.  vi.  p.  660. 


"  Account  bettoeen  Sev,  Mr,  Percy  and  Mesere,  Ibneon, 

J.  and  R.  Tonsoo,  Dm. 

To  the  Kev.  Mr.  Percy. 

£    J.    A 
1761.    June  12.    By  agreement  for  an  edition  of  the  Buke  of 

Buckingham's  Works     .  .  .    62  10    0 

1763.  March  24.    By  an  agreement  for  an  edition  of  Lord 

Surreps  Poems .  .  .  .    21     0    0 

1764.  May  6.    By  agreement  for  notes  to  Spectator  and 

Chtardian  .  .  .  .  106    0    0 


"March  16, 1766. 

"Whereas  Thomas  Percy,  clerk,  of 
Easton  Mauduit,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  the  Tatler,  with  expla- 
natory notes,  after  the  manner  of  his 
new  edition  of  the  Spectator  and  Guar^ 
dianf  now  printing.  .  .  ." 

Nichols,  Bluet.  o/LU,  vL  p.  661. 

These  works,  sa^  Per<7  {Nichoht 
yi.  673,)  "  my  becomins  Domestic  Chap- 
lain and  Secretaiy  to  3ie  present  Duke 
of  Northumberland  prerented  me  from 


178  10    0"    Und. 

executing,  as  my  time  became  appro- 
priated, and  his  Grace's  employment 
left  me  not  sufficient  leisure  n>r  so  vo- 
luminous a  piece  of  authorship."  Dr. 
Calder  took  the  work  up ;  2  toIs.  were 
printed;  perhaps  some  sneets  of  a  third. 
Nichols  was  to  have  reprinted  these, 
and  completed  the  edition  with  Percy's 
notes,  e&c  The  Tatlere  only  were 
brought  out  in  6  vols.  Svo.  1786  (N.  vi. 
676).  The  principal  merit  of  the  edi- 
tion is  due  to  Dr.  Calder.    Niohole, — ^F. 
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the  great  lexicographer,  paid  his  long-promised  yisit  to  the 
Vicarage  at  Easton  Maudit,  which  was  called  a  dull  parsonage, 
in  a  dnll  county,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
montlis  with  his  friend  Percy.^  No  doubt  the  little  study  there 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  learned  argument  and  discussion,  and 
the  question  concerning  the  publication  of  the  Beliquea  again 
and  again  debated.  Often,  too,  must  they  have  paced  the  little 
terrace  in  the  garden, — still  called  Dr.  Johnson's  Walk,  by  the 
side  of  which  Northamptonshire  young  ladies  now  play  at 
croquet, — ^^  in  sweet  converse  "  on  a  subject  which  was  at  the 
time  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  Vicar's  mind.  For  Percy  had 
long  before  this  been  engaged  on  the  collection  of  old  ballads, 
and  was  on  the  eye  of  issuing  a  book  destined  not  only  to  raise 
him  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  to  render  his  name  a 
^household  word"  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken— 
the  Beliquea  of  Ancient  EngUsh  Poetry. 

The  merit  of  originating  the  work-  would  seem  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  been  that  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  who  thus 
writes  on  March  1, 1761,  to  a  friend  * : 

You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Mr.  Percy ;  he  was  in  treaty  with 
Mr.  James  Dodsley,  for  the  publication  of  our  best  old  baUads  in 
three  volumes.  He  has  a  large  folio  MS.  of  ballads  which  he  showed 
me,  and  which,  with  his  own  natural  and  acquired  talents,  would 
qualify  him  for  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  I  pro- 
posed  the  aoheme  to  hvni  myself y  wishing  to  see  an  elegant  edition 
and  good  collection  of  this  kjnd,  I  was  also  to  have  assisted  him  in 
selecting  and  rejecting,  and  fixing  upon  the  best  readings ;  but  my 
illness  broke  off  our  correspondence  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

The  large  folio  MS. — ^that  now  edited  by  Messrs.  Fumivall 

'  It  may  be  irortli  while  to  add,  that  Pwis,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1816,  Sro. 

the  latest  edition  of  Andenon'e  Life  of  Dr.  Anderson  paid  the  Bishop  three 

Johnson  oontainB  BOTeral  not  unintereet-  long  Tisits  at  Dromore,  in  1802, 1805, 

log  notes  ooneeming  the  lexicographer,  and  1810.  See  art.  Anderson  in  EneycL 

w^eh  were  oommnnicated  to  i^derson  £rU.  7th  edit. — D.  Laing. 
hj  Bishop  Percj.— A.  Dyca.  '  See  Nichols's  lUitstratuma,  vii.  161. 

This  refers  to  the  3rd  edit,  by  Robert  — F. 
Anderson,  MJ).,  editor  of  the  British 
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and  Hales — ^is  written  in  a  hand  apparently  of  the  time  of  King 
Charles  L 

With  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  RdiqueSf  Percy  had  for 
many  years  been  at  work  collecting  old  ballads  in  every  direc- 
tion, for,  comparatively  speaking,  he  has  published  few  out  of 
the  old  folio  MS. ;  and  as  his  circle  of  aquaintance  embraced 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  materials  must  have 
flowed  in  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  as  the  tastes  of 
many  were  of  a  congenial  nature.  There  were  in  the  number 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  David  Garrick,  the  first  of  actors  and  a 
great  collector  of  old  baflad  literature.  Shenstone^  was  to  have 
been  co-editor  had  not  death  prevented.  Thomas  Gray,  at  that 
time  living  in  the  academic  shades  of  Cambridge,  found  a  place 
in  the  list  An  eminent  antiquary  and  man  of  great  research, 
too,  must  not  be  omitted.  Dr.  Birch,  and  also  Farmer,  then  Fellow 
but  subsequently  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  a 
staunch  Mend  and  ally  of  Percy's;'  and  last  not  least,  must  not 
be  forgotten  Dr.  Grainger,  the  author  of  the  ^  Ode'to  Solitude  " 
and  '*  The  Sugar  Cane,"  who  on  the  publication  of  the  Beliquea 
expressed  the  kind  wish  to  the  editor,  *'  I  hope  you  will  sing 
yourself  into  a  stall  if  not  into  a  throne." 

With  such  an  eflScient  staflF  of  friends  and  correspondents — ^in 
fact  most  of  the  eminent  literati  of  the  day  on  the  list — 
the  mere  task  of  selection  from  their  extensive  stores  must 
have  been  the  main  difficulty.  What  frequent  and  large 
packets '  must  have  come  to  Easton  Maudit  under  cover  to  the 
Squire,  my  Lord  Sussex.  And  be  it  recollected  that  in  those 
times  the  composition  of  a  letter  was  far  more  of  a  business 


■  Shenstone  died  on  Feb.  11,  1768,  *  Tbere  are  sereral  letters  to  Percy 

and  is  buried  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  at  Easton  Maudit  in  Nichols's  lUustra' 

Hales  Owen,  in  Worcestershire,  where  ftofw,  a  collection  in  which  Percy  has 

his  celebrated  abode,  the  Leasowes,  is  written  part  of  his  own  life,  but  which 

situated. — J.  P.  has  not  been  much  worked   for  thia 

•  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  New  Hailes  memoir. — ^F. 
should  be  added.>-D.  Laing. 
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and  labour  than  now,  the  four  sides  of  large  quarto  paper  being 
carefully  filled,  and  the  style  punctiliously  regarded ;  for  cor- 
respondence, like  conversation,  was  then  studied  as  an  art* 

In  February,  1765,  after  a  four  or  five  years'  preparation,  and 
when  the  editor  was  thirty-six  years  of  age^  appeared  the  first 
edition,  in  3  voIs%,  of  the  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ^^ 


■  Ajfter  all  the  text  of  the  yolumes  of 
the  Beliquea  was  printed,  Percy  turned 
the  fint  Tolume  into  the  third,  ehonting 
the  Arthur  baUadB  to  make  way  for 
Chery  Chase  and  the  Bobin  Hood  bal- 
lads. This  change  he  laid  on  the 
printer's  shoolden — ^handy  things  for 
an  editor,  often, — ^bnt,  of  conrse,  the 
change  was  due  to  himself  or  his 
advisers.  The  change  becomes  clear 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  Tolmnes, 
i.  and  ii.  of  the  BeOquet  in  Donee's  col- 
lection at  Oxford,  of  which  Br.  Rim- 
banlttold  me,  and  which  Mr.  George 
Parker  of  the  Bodleian  has  hastily  ex- 
amined for  me.  These  two  Tolnmes 
Donee  aays  he  bought  "at  Dr.  Fajnner^s 
sale,  where  they  were  Bold  as  supposed 
waste,  or  imperfect;  but  they  contain 
many  pieces  not  in  the  published  edi- 
tions. See  Dr.  Farmer*s  notes  in  some 
of  the  pages.** 

If  anyone  will  turn  to  pages  87-93 
of  the  BeOques  as  publishea,  he  will  see 
that  there  is  no  number  xix.  "The 
Lady  turned  Serving-man,"  p.  87-92,  is 
No.  xriii.;  "  Gil  Monrise,"  p.  98,  No.  xx. 
In  Donee's  toI.  L,  p.  92  is  taken  up 
with  No.  xix-.  ••  The  Song-birds."  "  The 
Lady  Turned  Serving-man  "  ends  with 
L  112,  "  A  serving-man  to  be  a  queene" 
^el.  1.  136),  and  the  poem  is,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  says,  "Much  altered  in  the 
Copy  pub*."  For  instance,  stanza  4  of 
the  Douce  copy  is, 
But  there    came  thieves  late  in  the 

night, 
They  robbd  my  bower,  and  slewe  my 

knight : 
And  after  that  my  knight  was  slaine, 
I  could  no  longer  there  remaine. 
whereas  the  published  copy  reads, 

And  there  I  livde  a  ladye  gay, 

Till  fortune  wrought  our  lores  decay ; 


For  there  came  foes  so  fierce  a  band, 
That  soon  they  over-run  the  land. 
They  came  upon  us  in  the  night» 
And  brent  my  bower,  and  slew  my 

knight; 
And  tremblinff  hid  in  mans  array, 
I  scant  with  hfe  escapd  away. 
So  also  in  p.  823,  Beliques  vol.  iii.,  the 
rersion  of  "  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle, 
as  revised  and  altered  by  a  modem 
Hand,"  has,  in  Douce's  copy,  this  verse. 

Thus  none  so  oft  in  Arthui^s  court 
Had  done  the  deede  of  shame, 

As  [8]he  who  grudged  the  golden  prize 
To  Gradock's  virtuous  dame  I 

instead  of  the  note  in  the  published 
copy  about  the  story  being  taken  from 
that  of  Tegan  Earfron,  one  of  Arthur's 
mistresses,  in  some  of  the  old  Welsh 
MSS.  Pages  324,  331-2,  383-4,  also 
diflRgr  in  the  two  copies,  and  p.  1-2. 

In  vol.  ii.,  by  turning  to  pages  309, 
318,  the  reader  will  see  that  Nos.  x. 
and  xi.  are  omitted,  while  No.  ix.  ia 
"  The  Heir  of  linne,"  sheet  U,  of  which 
three  pages  are  signed  differently  to  the 
others  in  the  rolume,  having  vol.  ii.  on 
them.  This  is  explained  by  turning 
to  Douce's  copy,  where  we  find  that 
the  original  Nos.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  were 
"  Cock  Lorrell's  Treat,"  "  The  Moral 
uses  of  Tobacco  "  and  "  Old  Simon  the 
Kinge,"  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 
printed  in  the  "  Loose  and  Humorous 
Songs"  from  the  Folio,  p.  37, 124. 

T%e  music  of  Deo  ffratias  is  also 
slightly  altered,  and  the  enf^iaving  at 
the  end  of  Douce's  volume  li.,  instead 
of  being  the  published  rustic  sketch,  is 
a  coat  of  arms,  over  which  is  a  coronet, 
with  a  lion  and  unicorn  at  the  side, 
with  the  Percy  motto  "Esperance  en 
Dieu."  This  was  wisely  cancelled,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Countess  of  Northumber- 
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dedicated,  in  an  elaborate  pre&oe,  to  Elizabeth  Percy,^  Countess 
of  Northumberland  in  her  own  right,  and  also  Baroness  Percy, 
Lucy,  Poynings,  Fits  Payne,  Bzyan,  and  Latimer.  It  is  stated 
in  this  ^Hhat  no  active  or  comprehensiye  mind  can  forbear 
some  attention  to  the  reliques  of  antiquity.  It  is  prompted  by 
a  natural  curiosity  to  suirey  the  progress  of  life  and  manners, 
and  to  inquire  by  what  gradations  barbarity  was  civilised, 
grossness  refined,  and  ignorance  instructed."  The  Countess 
vras  one  of  the  most  good-natured,  and,  as  years  increased,  one 
of  the  stoutest  of  ladies,  and  had  married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
a  north-countiy  baronet  of  Stanwick  St.  John,  near  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  story  goes  that  he  had  met  with  a  cross  in  love,  which 
being  mentioned  to  the  great  heiress  of  the  house  of  Percy,  she 
expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  any  one  being  able  to 
refuse  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hugh.  This  having  been  intimated 
to  him,  Sir  Hugh  made  her  an  olSer,  which  was  attended  in  this 
instance  with  success,  and  he  was  subsequently  created  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  present  peerage. 

The  sum  of  100  guineas  was  paid  to  Percy  by  the  publishers 
for  the  first  edition  of  the  Reliques,  certainly  not  a  great  deal, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  labour,  study  and  corre- 
spondence expended  on  its  collection  and  compilation.  Several 
eminent  critics  did  not  receive  the  work  in  so  kind  a  manner 
as  might  have  been  expected,  amongst  whom  may  be  instanced 
Percy's  great  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  and  also  Warburton  and 
Hurd;  Warburton  saying  that  '' antiquarianism  was  to  true 
letters  what  specious  funguses  are  to  the  oak,"  and  enquired 
sneeringly  whether  Percy  ^^was  the  man  who  wrote  about  the 

land  might  not  then  hare  appreciated  Somerset,  who  died  7th  of  February 

the    compliment  of   the  grocer's    son  1749-60.      She   was    bom    in    1716, 

claiming  kinship  with  her. — F.  married  to  Sir  Huffh  Smithson  in  1740, 

>  Klis&beth  Percy  was  the  daughter  died  in  1776,  and  was  buried  in  St. 

and   successor   of  Algernon  Seymour,  Nicholas  Chapel  in  Westminater  Abbey. 

Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Ihike  of  — J.  F. 
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ChineBe''  (March  1765)»  Perhapd  Johnaon  in  his  own  mind 
classed  most  of  the  ballads  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  which  Macpherson  had  brought  out,  but  from 
de£^ence  to  the  feelings  of  Percy  refrained  at  any  rate  on  this 
exceptional  occasion  from  bluntly  expressing  his  conviction. 

However,  the  Reliqiiea  gradually  became  popular,  and  as 
other  editions  were  in  request,'  so  did  the  sums  paid  to  Percy 
increase;  and  best  of  all,  the  book  attracted  the  notice  of  those 
in  a  high  class,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  forward  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  editor,  painstaking  and  deserving  as  he  must 
be  allowed  to  be.  He  became  Chaplain  to  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,'  the  first  Duke  of  the  present  creation;  in  1769, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  Oeorge  III. ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  same  year  he  had  published  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Sons  of  Clergy^  on  the  text,  S.  John  c.  13,  v.  25,  which  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  position  he  was  holding  in  general 
estimation.    The  account  of  his  next  work  but  one  we  quote : 

The  second  of  his  [Percsy's]  two  chief  works  appeared  in  1770, 
namely  his  translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  To  it  we 
are  disposed  to  attach  nearly  as  mnch  importance  as  the  BeUquea  of 
Bngliah  Poeiry,  Dr.  Tercj  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
antiqniiaes  and  characteristics  of  the  grand  Scandinavian  north,  to 
make  known  the  sablime  and  wonderfal  mythology  of  the  Eddas 
to  English  readers,  and  thus  originally  to  stimulate  the  study  of 
northern  literature,  that  in  our  day  is  }nx>dncing  such  valuable  froit. 
His  own  learned  prefiuse,  besides,  to  Mallet's  treatise,  is  remarkable 

>  A  JOaUin  edition  of  the  JRel4que$,  my  Ancient  Poems  to  yon,  of  which 

lent  to  me  bj  Mr.  Dixon  of  Sunderland,  Dodsley  haa   latelr  jmblished  a  new 

hot  not  noticed  in  Lowndes,  appeared  in  edition :  and  though  I  have  no  share  in 

1766 ;  the  2nd  English  edition  in  1767 ;  the  property  of  this  impression,  I  hare 

the  8rd  in  1776 ;  and  the  4th,  in  which  maae  interest  to  procure  a  copy  for  you." 

sereral  readings  of  the  MS.  were  re-  Leitera  to  Paton,  Edmb.  1880,  p.  68. 

stored,  in   1794,  edited  nominally  by  That  Percy  contemplated  a  oontinoation 

Pergr's  nephew,  Thomas  Percy  odT  St.  of  the  JSmquea,  he  often  stated.    A  few 

John's  College,  Oxford,  but  really  by  extracts  from  his  letters  about  it  are 

the  Kahop  himself  as  Dr.  Anderson  in-  added  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. — ^F. 
formed  Mr.  Laing.  Itisof  the  third  edi-  *  Mr.  Boyd  says  that  Lord  Sussex 

taon  that  Percy  writes  to  Paton,  "North4  mtroduoed  Percy  to  the  Duke.   {Bdlett, 

House,  Feh.  29, 1776  ..  be  pleased  to  p.  40.)— F. 
iafonn  me  how  I  can  conrey  a  set  of 
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in  the  history  of  ethnological  science.  In  it  he,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  countiy,  clearly  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  which  had  been  largely  overlooked 
till  then.  The  opposite  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  as 
assumed  by  Cluverius,  and  maintained  by  him  with  great  erudition, 
and  afterwards  by  such  men  as  Keysler  and  Peloutier,  has  long 
been  universally  exploded.  Let  due  honour  be  awarded  to  him 
who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  interesting  path  of  ethnological  enquiiy. 
—J.  J.  in  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography^  p.  641.* 

In  1768  The  Household  Book  of  the  Earl  of  Northurnherland 
in  1512  *  {AlgerTion  Percy ^  5th  Earl,)  at  his  Galilee  of  Wreasle 
and  Leconfield  in  Yorkshire,  was  compiled  by  Percy  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  patron  Hugh  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland.' It  is  a  work  which  has  done  perhaps  as  much 
for  the  illustration  of  Early  English  domestic  life  as  the 
Reliques  have  done  for  that  of  Early  English  Literature,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  long  series  of  Household  Segulations  and 
Accounts  ^  which  have  made  every  detail  of  the  sovereign's  and 

•  Dp.  Rimbault  kindly  gave  this  re-  *  The  chief  of  them  are  : — 
ference  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  who  famished  1.  Liher  Quoiidianus,  ^c,  Theaccoant 
me  with  the  extract,  and  the  next  para-  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
graphs  and  notes. — J.  P.  the  28th  year  of  King  Edward  I.    (Soc. 

•  The  first  Earl  of  Northumberland  Antiq.  1787.) 

who  died  in  his  bed,  the  four  former  2.  A  collection    of  ordinances  and 

ones  having  met  with  violent  deaths.  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 

— J.  P.  Royal  Household,  made  in  divers  reigns 

•  But  few  copies  were  printed,  and  from  King  Edward  III.  to  King  William 
these  not  for  sale.  Percy  wrote  twice  and  Queen  Maiy  (also  receipts  in  ancient 
to  Paton,  hoping  to  get  him  a  copy,  but  cookery),  published  by  the  Society  of 
never  did.     October  27,  1772:  "I  wish  Antiquaries  in  1790. 

it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  copy  3.  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
of  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  expences  of  Antient  Times  in  England, 
as  they  will  not  be  sold :  but  it  is  not  in  tJie  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries, 
as  yet  in  mv  power.  His  Grace  printed  deduced  from  the  Accompts  of  Church- 
few,  and  tne  three  or  four  wluch  he  wardens,  and  other  authentic  Docu- 
allowed  me  to  send  to  Edinbuigh,  were  ment«,  collected  from  various  Parta  of 
chiefly  to  such  as  he  had  some  particu-  the  Kingdom,  with  explanatory  Notes 
lar  reason  of  his  own  for  sending  them  [by  John  Nichols,  Dr.  Pegge,  &c.], 
to."     (Percy  to  Paton.    Lelters,  p.  18.  1797. 

Edinburgh,  1830.)    The  later  copies  are  4.  Privy  purse    expences   of    King 

dated   1770,  says  Lowndes;   and  the  Henry  VIII.  from  November  1629  to 

book  was  reprinted  entire  in  the  fourth  December  1532,  edited  by  Sir  Harris 

vol.  of  Grose's  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Nicolas,  1827. 

1809,  4to.    The    second    edition    was  6.  Privy  purse  expences  of  Elizabeth 

published  by  Pickering  in  1827.— F.  of  York,  Queen  of  Henry  VII.,  from 
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rich  man's  home  of  early  days  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
own  humble  one  now.  And  thus  a  third  time  was  Percy  the 
means  of  lighting  the  torch  of  knowledge  whose  flame  instructs 
and  cheers  us  still.  It  was  in  1770  that  Percy  took  his 
d^ree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  having  incorporated  himself  at 
Emmanuel  College^  of  which  house  his  friend  Dr.  Farmer  was 
Master.  On  November  18,  1770,  a  domestic  calamity  visited 
the  little  vicarage  at  Easton  Maudit,  the  death  of  one  of  Percy's 
daughters^  Anne  Cleveland,  who  lies  buried  in  the  quiet  village 
church ;  and  almost  before  the  sepulchre  was  sealed^  to  it  was 
borne  another  child,  Charlotte,  who  died  on  January  10,  1771 ; 
and  in  the  same  vault  is  buried  yet  a  third  child,  Hester  Percy, 
who  died  February  19,  1774.  Just  at  this  time  (i.e.  1771) 
Mrs.  Percy  was  appointed  nurse  to  the  infant  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Kent,  and  father  of  her  present  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria;  and  on  her  return  from  court  the  memorable 
ballad  *  was  written  by  her  husband — 

March  1 502  to  Febnuuy  1 503.    Ward-  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  another 

robe  accounts  of  Edward  IV.  &c.,  ed.  by  poem.     Of  "  Oh  Nanny,"  Dr.  Rimbault 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  1830.  writes:  "With  regard  to  its  originality 

6.  PriTy  purse  ezpences  of  the  Prin-  we  will  say  nothing,  because  the  follow* 
cess  Mary  from  December  1536  to  De-  ing  elegant  little  poem,  from  a  MS.  dated 
cember  1544,  edited  by  Sir  Frederic  1682,  evidently  f^imished  the  idea. 
Madden,  1831.  The  same  words,  with  some  trifling  va- 

7.  The  Loseley  Manuscripts,  edited  by  nations,  are  found  in  Nat.  Lee's  tragedy 
Alfred  John  Eempe,  1836.  'Theodosius,  or  the  Force    of  Lore,' 

8.  Compota  Domestica    Familiamm  edit.  1697. 

de  Bukingham  et  d'Angouleme   1443-  ^^  botal  kux 

52-63,  quibus  annezsB  ezpensse  cqjus-  ^^^  botal  nuk. 

dam  comitis  in  itinere  1273. — Abbots-  "Canst  thou,  Marina,  leave  the  world, 

ford  Club,  ed.  Tumbull,  1836,  with  8  The  world  that  is  devotion's  bane, 

pages  of  Emendations,  1841.  Where  crowns  are  toss'd,  and  sceptres 

9.  Manners  and  household  expenses  hurl'd, 

of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fif-  Where  lust  and  proud  ambition  reign  ? 

teenth  centuries,  A  J).  1265-1471,  edited  Canst  thou  thy  costly  robes  forbear, 
by  Dawson  Turner,  Roxbuighe  Club*  To  live  with  us  in  poor  attire ; 

1841.  Canst  thou  from  courts  to  cells  repair 

10.  Household  Books  of  John  Duke  of  To  sing  at  midnight  in  the  quire  ? 
Norfolk,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 

temp.  1481-90,  edited  by  J.  Payne  Col-  "  Canst  thou  forget  the  golden  bed 
lier,  Roxburghe  Club,  1844. — F.  Where  thou  might'st  sleep  beyond  the 

'  Knowing  Percy's  habits,  one  is  not  morn, 

surprised  to  find  that  this  ballad,  for  On  mats  to  lay  thy  royal  head,  ^ 
which  he  has  been  so  much  praised,  is         And  have  thy  beauteous  tresses  shorn? 

VOL.  I.  C 
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O  Nanny  *  wilt  thon  gang  with  me  ? 

Nor  sigh  to  leaye  the  flaunting  town  ; 
Can  silent  glens  hare  charms  for  thee. 

The  lowly  oot,  and  rosset  gown  ? 
No  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare : 
Say,  canst  thon  qnit  each  courtly  scenes 

Where  thou  wert  fiurest  of  the  fair? 

Miss  Matilda  Lsetitia  Hawkins  thus  comments  upon  it,  and  on  its 
occasion,  in  her  '^  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts  and  Opinions." 

Becollections  of  the  tenderest  kind  are  called  up  bj  the  mention 
of  this  exquisite  ballad,  which  I  hare  been  told  was  Dr.  Percy's 
invitation  to  his  charming  wife  on  her  release  from  her  twelve 
months'  confinement  in  the  royal  nursery,  in  attendance  on  her 
charge  Prince  Edward,  the  late  Dnke  of  Kent.  His  Boyal  High- 
ness's  temper  as  a  private  gentleman  did  not  discredit  his  nnrse,  for 
his  hnmaniiy  was  conspicuous.     (Vol.  i.  p.  271.) 

Mr.,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Nares,  Percy's  successor  in  the 
Vicarage  of  Easton  Maudit,  asked  him  in  a  letter  who  set 
to  music  this  beautiful  ballad,  but  the  reply  of  the  Bishop  is 
not  recorded.    It  is  not  singular  that  Nares,  from  his  musical 

Canst  thon  resolye  to  fiwt  all  day,  Tonng  Laixd  and  Edinburgh  Eaty/  in 

And  weep  and  groan  to  be  forgiven ;  Allan  Ramsay's  'Tea Table  Miscellany/ 

Canst  thou  in  broken  slumbers  pray,  edit.  1733,  p.  66.    The  second  rerse 

And  by  afflieUons  merit  heaven  ?  commences, 

..  o          ^                 X1--   1-    J       •  "  0  Katy !  wiltu  gang  wi  me, 

••Sy.Totaress,  can  this  be  done?  And  leave  the  dinsSne  town  awhile?" 

Whilst  we  tbe  grace  dinne  implore, 

The  wld  shall  lose  the  battlee  won.  ,  ..  jj„     ..  5,  ,  j„„„^„  dimiimtiTe 

And  .in  shall  nevep  chain  thee  more.  ^  ^nne  to  this  day  in  the  counHes  of 

The  ^  to  bliss  doth  open  stand.  Northampton  and  Buckingham.^.  P. 

And  aU  my  P»»"«»  » '?  ^f  '•  Percy  wi^  it  (as  I  hare  Sways  heaid 

Theworld  npon  the  o*"  J>^d  and  ^.erhaps  ca^  prore)  '•  O  Nin«y  wilt 

Ones  out   0,  do  not  bid  adien  I  j^^^*^  ^^  j^^. »  ^  j  ^om  Outer. 

..  ttn.  ^     L  ^  3,1  vbo  composed  the  music,  took  the  li- 

Wha^  what  am  pomp  and  glory  do ;  ^^   „f  £^  it  to  "  0  Nani.y.  wilt 

(^wtat^hmnan power. persuade?  thon  gang;"  bit  he  certainly  Ad  not 

Tl»t mind t^ hath » h«»7«>  inTiew,  ^j^,  %J^  and  ootM.  to  too.  ind  ffoon, 

Howoanitbe^earthbetray-d?  as  they  are  sometimes  printed.   Of  that 

Haste  then  oh  I  haste  to  take  me  in,  i  ,„  /      having  his  <Spy.  It  is  some- 

For  ever  lock  Eehpion  .  door ;  ^he«.  stated  that  Percy  Sd  not  approve 

Secure  me  from  the  charms  of  sin,  ^f  the  liberty  Carter  hid  taken  wifii  his 

And  let  me  gee  the  world  no  more.  ^^^  ^^  j  ^g^  whei».-W.  ChappelL 

Bishop  Percy  seems  also  to  have  been  Hr.  Boyd  notes  that  the  ballad  has 

indebted  to  a  ballad   entitled    '  Tbe  been  altered,  and  claimed  as  Scotch. — F. 
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connections,  should  have  made  such  an  inquiry,  for  his  father 
Dr.  James  Nares  had  been  an  eminent  musician  and  organist 
and  composer  to  Creorge  11.  and  Creorge  III.  The  ballad  was  set 
to  music  by  Thomas  Carter,  an  Irishman,  who  died  in  1804. 
However,  in  the  OerMemanCs  Magaainey  even  as  late  as  1847, 
it  is  assigned  to  Joseph  Baildon,  who  died  in  1774,  and  it  is 
there  stated  by  Baildon's  grandson  that  Carter  purchased 
amongst  other  effects  at  his  grandfather's  sale  the  MS.  of  this 
celebrated  ballad,  and  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  world  as  his 
own  composition.^ 

The  year  1771  also  saw  the  publication  of  the  Hermit  of 
TTarfcwor^A,  which,  though  it  has  been  severely  criticised,  yet  very 
aptly  describes  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  places 
of  its  kind  in  the  north  of  England,  and  very  likely  was  com- 
posed by  Percy  when  on  a  visit  to  those  regions  as  the  guest  of 
his  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The 
hermitage  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  charming  of  rivers,  the 
Coquet,  and  in  the  old  castle  of  Warkworth  many  of  the  ancient 
ballads  had  in  olden  times  been  simg  by  the  minstrels,  celebrat- 
ing the  heroic  deeds  of  the  valiant  Percys.  The  little  market 
cross  was  the  spot  where,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Pretender 
had  been  first  proclaimed  in  England  by  Creneral  Forster  in 
1715 ;  and  for  his  share  in  that  insurrection  the  last  of  a  long 
line  resident  in  the  parish  of  Warkworth  (to  one  of  whose  ances- 
tors an  enduring  reputation  had  been  given  in  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase),  Lord  Widdrington,  was  attainted  and  deprived 
of  his  title. 

At  length  a  most  tangible  promotion  came  to  Percy  in  the 

■  A  icandalous  Btory  without  an  atom  own,    is    qnite   unworthy   of    notice, 

of  pfoof .  If  Nares  had  only  seen  a  printed  Carter  was  a  si  nger,  and  a  tasteful  edu- 

copy  with  music,  he  would  have  found  cated  musician,  who  left  Ireland  very 

Carter's  name  to  it.    The  claim  set  up  young,  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 

by  Baildon's  (not  Blaidon's)  erandson,  liondon.    He  composed    another  still 

in  1847,  to  gain  credit  for  his  grand-  famous  song,  "  Stand  to  your  guns,  my 

father  in  a  matter  of  which  he  could  hearts  of  oak."— W.  ChappelL 
not  speak  from  any  knowledge  of  his 

c2 
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&hape  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1778  ^;  and  in  1782  a  still  higher  position,  and  more 
increased  income  ^  from  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Dromore  in  Ireland,  worth  about  2000L  a  year,  a  reward 
which  he  had  fairly  earned  by  his  industry  and  perseverance. 
Dromore  had  a  century  before  been  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  an  equally  good,  and  perhaps  of  a  man  in  one  sense  more 
talented,  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  held  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  sees  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  whose 
works  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten but  with  the  extinction  of  religion  itself.  And  now  the 
time  came  for  resigning  the  little  Northamptonshire  home' 
— where  years  ago  he  had  brought  his  bride — the  birth-place 
of  all  his  children,  and  the  burial-place  of  three  of  them — 
where  the  prime  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  his  chief  works 

that  under  a  mitre  there  maj  he  heavy 
cares  and  grieTous  disappointments.  But 
of  all  that  I  have  suffei^  in  consequence 
of  these  distresses,  none  hare  given  me 
more  concern  than  that  I  have  been  pre- 
vented by  them  from  fulfilling  my  kind 
intentions  to  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had 
engaged  to  add  \0l.  per  annum  to  her 
little  annuities,  of  which  I  had  only 
been  able  to  advance  her  five  guineas 
before  she  was  snatched  away  from  me, 
and  all  my  intentions  of  making  jt  up 
to  her  by  greater  kindness  in  future 
rendered  a^rtive.  I  wish  you  would 
mention  this  to  Br.  Johnson,  lest  I 
should  have  suffered  in  his  opinion 
from  what  may  have  appeared  a  wanton 
breach  of  my  engagement,  which  I  be- 
lieve I  entered  into  with  his  privity,  as 
indeed  it  was  he  that  kindly  suggested 
it."  Letter  to  Mr.  AUen,  Dec,  28, 1783. 
Nichols,  vol.  vi.  p.  678.— F. 

•  "  Northamptonshire  home."  Though 
appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  1778, 
Percy  did  not  resign  Easton  Maudit 
until  1782,  as  above  recorded.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  an  occasional  residence 
until  his  nomination  to  the  Bishopric. 
He  also  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Wilby 
at  the  same  time. — J.  P. 


'  In  1779  he  writes  to  Pinkerton 
from  Carlisle,  July  2,  "  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely ill,  even  at  the  point  of  death.** 
Pinkerton*9  Correspondence^  i.  15.  In 
1780  Percy  contributed  many  notes  to 
Nichols's  Select  Colleotion  of  Miscellany 
Poems.— ■¥. 

»  "  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  money 
like  what  I  have  done  since  my  great 
preferment  The  laity  little  know  the 
heavy  burdens  that  overwhelm  us  ec- 
clesiastics. The  moment  I  entered  on 
iny  bishopric,  I  became  debtor  to  my 
predecessor  in  the  sum  of  3200^.  for  a 
new  episcopal  house,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  is  chained  upon  the  suc- 
oessor,  and  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first 
receipts  of  the  see.  In  consequence  of 
this  I  had  1200^.  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  (besides  200^.  for  my 
patent)  when  I  had  only  received  900(. 
To  add  to  my  burdens,  my  brother, 
whose  unprosperous  affairs  had  long 
been  a  great  drawback  from  my  revenue, 
is  now  this  month  become  a  bankrupt, 
apd  has  involved  me  in  losses  occasioned 
by  my  being  security  for  him ;  and  is 
moreover  with  his  family  to  be  main- 
tained by  me  into  the  bargain.  So  you 
gee  that  all  is  not  gold  t^git  glistens— 
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composed.     The  circumstance  is  thus  noted  in  the  old  Register 

at  Easton  Maudit : 

April  20th,  1782.— This  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  resigned  this 
Vicarage  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterboro',  being  pro- 
moted to  the  Bishoprick  of  Dromore  in  Ireland. 

The  following. amusing  account  of  the  vicarage,  church,  and 

country,  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  his  successor, 

Mr.^  afterwards  Archdeacon  Nares,'  gives  a  graphic  description 

of  the  place,  and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

(No  gilt  paper  at  Easton  Mandit.) 

ViGABAQB,  Easton  Maudit,  June  23,  1782. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  sit  down  in  a  parlour  of  my  own ; 
to  whom  then  can  I  address  myself  so  properly  as  to  the  one  who  is 
to  share  my  rights  in  it  ?  and  it  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I 
inform  you  that  the  parlonr  aforesaid  is  by  no  means  a  small  one, 
nor  indeed  very  large,  but  a  comfortable  pleasant  size,  and  neatly 
wainscotted.  There  is  another  parlour  not  quite  so  large,  but  a 
very  good  one  also,  which  has  but  one  window,  while  this  has  two, 
and  sashes  all  through  the  house.  The  building  itself  is  a  very  neat 
cottage  of  stone,  and  thatched,  commands  no  prospect,  but  is  per- 
fectly snug  and  pastoral.  A  good  piece  of  garden,  consisting  chiefly 
of  grass  plots  and  shrubs,  with  a  kitchen  garden  quite  sufficient  for 
the  house,  and  planted  off,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  We  have  a 
brewhouse,  and  all  other  things  convenient,  and  within  doors  several 
very  good  bed-chambers,  two  really  capital,  a  good  kitchen,  cellar, 
and  so  forth. 

The  church,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one,  both  without  and  within, 
stands  very  close,  but  not  too  much  so,  and  Lord  Sussex's  gardens 
join  immediately  to  it.  The  country  about  is  very  pretty,  only  too 
rich  if  anything,  for  the  soil  is  so  deep  that  the  roads  are  apt  to  be 
bad.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a  fine  house  ^  and  good  park, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  very  pleasantly  situated,  the 

*  Boberi  Nares,  edncated  at  Westmin-  or  CoUection  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names 

ster  and  Christ  Church,  a  Student  of  the  and  aUusions  to  Customs  and  Proverbs.'* 

House,  was  born  in  1 753,  and  graduated  See  "Alumni  Westmonasterienses"  for  a 

M.A.  in  1778.  *In   1798  appointed  a  full  account  of  his  preferments  and 

Canon  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  in  writings. — J.  P. 

1800  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.    Died  in  *  This  fine  house  is  Castle  Ashby,  one 

1829.    A  very  Toluminous  writer,  but  of  the  stately  homes  of  England.— J.  P. 
perhaps  best  known  by  his  **  Glossary 
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conntry  ronnd  abounding  witli  villageB,  and  several  gentlemen's 
seats  and  the  like  within  moderate  distances.  We  are  very  near  a 
good  turnpike  road,  and  have  regular  communication  with  London 
three  times  a  week ;  or  even  every  day  by  sending  as  far  as  Newport 
Pagnell,  which  is  but  eleven  miles. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  compact  little  retirement,  as  much  out 
of  the  world  as  if  it  were  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  it  to  get  there  with  ease  at  any  time  in  one  day ; 
it  is  but  sixty  miles.  I  can  imagine  us  here  in  the  most  comfortable 
style  imaginable,  and  if  you  are  at  all  of  Mrs.  Percy's  mind,  you 
will  be  much  pleased  with  it,  for  it  was  a  great  favourite  of  hers  to 
the  very  last,  and  she  quitted  it  with  great  reluctance.  K  any  one 
tells  you  that  Northamptonshire  is  a  dreary  county,  with  stone  walls 
for  hedges,  and  so  forth,  tell  them  that  it  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  parsonage,  but  a  fine  rich  country,  full  of  all 
the  good  things  that  such  a  soil  affords. 

I  would  give  no  small  sum  to  have  you  here  to  talk  over  plans 
and  schemes,  and  look  about  us ;— take  notice  that  there  is  glebe 
land  enough  immediately  adjacent  to  feed  all  our  cattle,  viz., 
between  eleven  and  twelve  acres.  It  is  mighty  clever  (sic),  but  do 
not  raise  your  ideas  of  it  too  high,  for  no  place  will  bear  that.  It 
is  a  snug  cottage  retirement,  but  nothing  great.  .  .  . 
(Caatera  desunt.) 

Percy  had  not  long  been  located  in  his  new  abode  at  Dromore, 
when  the  severest  domestic  calamity  of  all  happened — ^the  loss 
of  his  only  and  much-loved  son  Henry,  who  died  in  April,  1783, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  at  Marseilles,  afber  wintering  at 
Madeira.  The  father  speaks  of  him  a  few  years  before  (1778, 
see  p.  zxxiii.  below)  with  pride  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  as  ^'  a 
tall  youth  of  fifteen,  at  present  a  King's  Scholar  ^  at  Westmin- 
ster," and  was  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  looking  forward  to  his 
election  as  a  Student  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford ;  but  "  Thomme 
propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose."  * 

>  Henry  Peicj  waa  admitted    into  O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Ormond 

college  at  Westminster,  at  the  Election  sighed. 

in  1777,  at  the  age  of  14.  See  "  Alumni  Thns  through  the  glodm  of  Shenstone*8 

Westmonasterienses,'*    p,    407,    where  fairv  grove, 

"  abiit"  is  added  to  his  name.---J.  P.  Marias  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of 

«  "Thus  with  the    manly  glow  of  love." 

honest  pride,  PUasurea  qf  Memory. — J.  P. 
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Aad  now  appears  on  the  stage  a  great  opponent  of  the  Bishop, 
one  Joseph  Ritson^  who,  bom  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  had  been 
articled  to  a  solicitor  in  that  town»  and  who  subsequently  settled 
in  London.  A  man  undoubtedly  of  considerable  ability,  but 
most  conspicuous  for  abusive  powers  and  waspish  temper. 
Though  admittiBg  that  the  RdiqiLea  were  **  beautiful,  elegant, 
and  ingenious,"  he  boldly  denied  the  very  existence  of  the  Folio 
MS.,  asserting  that  all  had  been  ingeniously  fabricated,  and  worst 
of  all,  by  one  of  Percy's  profession,  and  in  his  position.  It 
is  said  that  in  order  to  refute  this  charge,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Percy,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had,  in  compliance  with 
his  own  request,  the  disputed  MS.  Folio  placed  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  had  an  actual  existenca^  The  charge 
of  forgery  was  indignantly  repelled,  but  the  admission  made 
''  ipsissimis  verbis  "  that  his  ''  emendations  of  old  and  mutilated 
ballads  were  open  and  avowed.''  And  now  it  can  easily  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  volumes  with  any  copy  of 
the  Beliquea  to  what  an  extent  in  the  Ballads  printed  in  them 
from  the  Folio  MS.  this  so-called  emendation  or  restoration  was 
carried;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Prospectus,  p.  1,  "  how 
much  or  how  little  of  the  different  poems  was  really  ancient,  how 
much  was  sham  antique  of  Percy's  own."  The  wish  expressed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  many  years  ago,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
MinatreUy  of  the  Border,  can  now  be  gratified — "  it  would  be 
desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what  extent  Dr.  Percy  has  used 
the  licence  of  an  editor,'  and  certainly  at  this  period  would 
be  only  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  his  memory." 

Scott  pays  a  tribute  to  the  wonderful  stores  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  varied  information  possessed  by  Ritson,  and,  to 
use  his  own  language,  says  of  Ritson,  "  that  he  brought  forward 
such  a  work  on  national  antiquities  as  in  other  countries  has 

»  Percy  exhibited  the  MS.  in  Pall  streUy  of  the  Srotfish  Border,  far  mor« 
MaU.--W.  Chappell.  than  Percy.— W.  C. 

'  Scott  used  tills  licence  in  his  Min- 
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been  thought  worthy  of  universitieB  and  the  countenance  of 
princes." 

At  Dromore,  where  Percy  now  constantly  resided,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  devote  as  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
graver  duties  of  his  profession  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,^ 
though  from  all  accounts  it  was  a  place  not  very  favourable  for 
such  studies — and  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent  an  ex- 
patriation. Letters  to  him  frequently  never  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  he  was  months  in  arrear  with  the  last  magazine ; 
still  under  these  difficulties  the  old  love  of  learning  continued. 

In  1793  he  published  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  English 
Stage,  particularly  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare,"  and 
the  accompanying  letter  from  Edmond  Malone  to  him,  l^therto 
unpublished,  will  interest  Shakspearian  readers ;  it  is  selected 
from  the  correspondence  from  Malone  to  Percy  in  the  Bodleian 
stores. 

London,  Sept.  21, 1793. 
My  dear  Lord, — 

Having  been  a  great  wanderer  of  late,  I  did  not  receive  your 
Lordship's  obliging  favonr  till  my  arrival  in  London,  not  long  since, 
my  servants  not  knowing  where  to  forward  it  to  me.  One  line  of 
yonr  little  ballad  is,  I  think,  somewhere  in  Shakspeare :  **  my  lady 
is  nnkynde  perde,"  but  I  do  not  remember  where  * ;  perhaps  in 
Hamlet.     To  the  remainder  of  it  I  do  not  recollect  any  allusion. 

^  Thomas  CampbeU  to  Bp.  Percy,  had  recollected,  but  had  foigot  tjiat  it 
June  80, 1790.  was  at  Goldsmith's  you  were  to  sup.  The 
Your  anecdotes  will  embellish  mj  story  of  the  valet  de  chambre  will,  as 
pages  highly,  and  your  picture  of  Green  Lord  Bristol  says,  pin  the  basket  of  his 
ArbourKX)urt  shaU  be  closely  copied ;  absurdities  ;  and  really  we  may  have  a 
as  to  the  rest,  my  account  of  your  visit  hamper  fHiU  of  them, 
to  him  there  was  almost  verbatim,  from  P.  S.  Your  sketch  of  Sir  Richard 
my  recollection  of  your  words,  what  you  Peirot  will  come  in  as  an  episode  to- 
have  set  down  in  your  last.  But  could  wards  the  conclusion,  with  good  effect ; 
there  be  any  harm  in  letting  the  world  but  there,  neither  that  nor  anything 
know  who  tLe  visitant  was?  without  the  that  can  sully  shall  appear  as  ccmine 
circumstance  of  the  dignity  of  the  guest,  from  you.  Having  Pamell's  *'Life,"  I 
the  contrast  will  be  in  a  great  measure  shall  return  yours  safe,  and  shall  be 
lost,  and  the  matter  will  lose  its  grand  obliged  by  the  dramatic  pieces  you  pur- 
authority  as  to  the  &ct.  But  in  this,  pose  sending  by  my  brother.  Nichols, 
as  everything  else,  your  wish  shall  be  a  lUvst,  of  Lit.  vii.  pp.  780-781. — F. 
command.    The  anecdote  of  Johnson  I  '  7\D^fth  Nighty  Act  iv.,  Sc  vi. — J.  P. 
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I  Iiave  been  most  agreablj  (sic)  thongh  laboriously  employed 
at  Worcester  and  Stratford-npon-Ayon.  At  Worcester,  I  found 
some  wills  relative  to  Shakspearians  there  that  I  much  wanted; 
and  at  Stratford  I  spent  two  days  by  permission  of  the  Corporation 
in  rummaging  all  their  stores.  I  am  confident  I  unfolded  and 
slightly  examined  not  less  than  three  thousand  papers  and  parch- 
mentS)  seyeral  of  which  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Fourth^ 
and  probably  had  not  been  opened  for  two  centnries.  From  the 
whole  mass,  I  selected  whatever  I  thought  likely  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  on  which  I  am  now  employed,  and 
these  the  Mayor  very  obligingly  permitted  me  to  pack  up  in  a  box, 
and  bring  with  me  to  London,  that  I  might  peruse  them  at  my 
leisure.  They  afford  several  curious  matters  that  concern  the  state 
of  the  town,  and  its  manners  in  Shakspeare's  time,  his  property,  the 
prices  of  the  various  articles  of  life,  Ac,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  single  scrap  of  his  handwriting,  though  I  have  got 
signatures  of  almost  all  his  family  and  friends  ;  but  I  have  found  a 
letter  to  him  when  in  London,  a  very  pretty  little  relick  (sic)  about 
three  inches  long  hy  two  hroad.  His  answer  to  this  letter,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  borrow  some  money  from  him,  would  have 
been  a  great  curiosiiy,  and  what  is  provoking  is,  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  bundle  where  this  was  found  (a  parcel  of  letters  to  and 
from  Mr.  Quiney,  whose  son  afterwards  married  the  poet's  daughter), 
and  this  should  have  been  among  the  papers  of  Shakspeare's  grand- 
daughter, wherever  they  are.  However,  ''est  aJiquid  prodire 
tenus." 

No  confirmation  is  yet  arrived  of  the  good  news  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  being  victorious  at  Minan,  and  having  killed  4,000  of  the 
enemy  and  taken  80  cannon  ;  but  it  is  believed. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Percy  and  your 
young  ladies,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity, 

Tour  most  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Edmond  Malone.- 

The  Percy  CJorrespondence,  published  by  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  shows  that  as  age  increased 
so  did  the  Bishop's  literary  tastes.^    And  not  only  are  his  pub- 

*  Take  as  a  specimen  of  the  variety  p.  320,  vol.  yiii. 
of  subjects  that  interested  him,  bits  of  *'  Mr.  Urban, 

three  or  four  letters,  the  first  to  T%e  As  in  the  course  of  the  next  month 

G9nUemtM*9  Magazine^  March  16, 1797,  the  return  of  many  of  our  migratory 
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lished  letters  numerous,  but  the  quantity  of  unpublished  corre- 
spondence in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  is  large,^  and  all  of 
it  is  written  in  a  singularly  clear  and  neat  hand,  marking  the 
character  of  the  man.  His  episcopal  fimctions  were  most  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  discharged,  securing  him  (as  we  are  told)  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  denominations ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  integrity  of  cha- 
racter and  genuine  religious  feelings — one  who  was,  in  a  word, 
actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

In  1798  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  during  it  Percy 
is  recorded  to  have  transmitted  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Isted,  a 
quantity  of  correspondence  and  valuable  books  for  safe  preser- 
vation, and  they  are  said  to  be  still  kept  amongst  the  archives  of 
Ecton  House,  near  Northampton.*    In  1806,  Percy's  wife,  the 


birds  may  be  expected,  allow  me  to 
xec&U  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
this  interesting  subject,  desiring  they 
will  carefully  observe  whether  any 
swallows  appear  without  the  long  fea- 
thers which  form  their  forked  tails ;  for, 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  hist 
broods,  at  least,  in  erery  summer  leave 
us  before  they  hare  attained  this  dis- 
tinction, if  any  appear  in  spring  without 
them,  such  may  be  supposed  to  have 
passfd  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 

"Let  me  now  communicate  a  very 
extraordinary  phenomenon  concerning 
another  race  of  birds  of  passage,  the 
cuckoos,  which  occurred  last  summer  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 

'*  Let  me  now  offer  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  respecting  the  fall  of  stones 
from  the  d<mds,  which  I  have  heard 
suggested  by  a  naturalist  of  great  emi- 
nence in  this  country  [that  lightning,  in 
its  ascent  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds, 
bursta  through  a  rock,  &c.,  and  scatters 
the  fragments]." 

On  Aug.  6,  1799,  Perc^y  has  been 
"  ascertaining  and  placing  beyond  doubt 
the  reality  of  Round  Towers  being 
originally  Belfries."    Nichols,  vii.  818. 

On  April  21,  1801  {Nichols,  viii.  p. 
359),  Mr.  Irwin  tells  Percy  that  "  the 
opera  (The  Bedouins,  a  comic  opera. 


London,  1802)  is  announced  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  29th  inst.  The  interest 
you  have  taken  in  its  success  makes  me 
regret  your  Lordship's  absence  on  this 
occasion,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  pa- 
tronised by  uie  lovers  of  poetry  and 
music,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
piece.  It  might,  however,  prove  of 
considerable  service  could  your  Lord- 
ship find  time  to  communicate  your 
opinion  of  the  work  to  any  person  in 
Dublin,  whose  zeal  and  influence  were 
likely  to  promote  its  success.  This 
would  be  taking  an  unpardonable  liberty 
with  your  Loxdship,  did  I  not  already 
lie  under  more  material  obligations  by 
the  touches  the  piece  has  received  from 
your  pen." 

On  Oct.  19,  1808,  Percy  is  writing 
against  the  bold  and  unqualified  manner 
in  which  Br.  Scully  has  asserted  the 
universal  success  of  vaccination,  where- 
as it  had  &iled  in  several  instances  near 
him.    {Nichols,  vol.  vi.) — F. 

>  I  doubt  this.  The  family  s  letters 
are  mostlv  to  Percy,  not  from  him. — F. 

'  Fortne  edition  of  Ooldsmith*s  Mis- 
edlaneous  Works  in  1801,  Percy  con- 
tributed materials,  and  he  directed  the 
compilation  of  the  account  of  the  poet's 
life  and  writings.  This  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Goldsmith's  niece  and  poor 
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companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  passed  away 
from  this  earth,'  after  a  union  with  him  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-seven  years,  and  one,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  happiest 
nature.  Her  remains  were  laid  in  Dromore  Cathedral.  About 
this  time,  an  affliction  fell  upon  the  Bishop  which  no  skill  might 
alleviate  or  remove — a  penalty  incidental  to  many  scholars,  in 
his  case  brought  on  by  poring  over  old  MSS.  and  unremitting 
study — total  blindness.'    This  he  is  said  to  have  borne  with 


relatioiis,  and  his  letters  show  that  he 
took  a  good  deal  of  troabla  to  help 
them,  though  the  publiahezs  treated 
him  badly,  he  said. 

"But  the  proprieton  would  hare 
done  weU  to  hare  oanaulted  me  in  the 
selection  and  arraneenumt,  for  thej 
have  omitted  one  of  Uie  Terj  best  pro- 
dndions  of  Goldsmith,  although  it  had 
been  particnlarlj  pointed  out  in  the 
account  of  his  lue^his  Introduction  to 
BrwMs  Natural  History  ^-had  have 
only  given  his  '  PrefiBce'  to  that  work, 
far  ii&rior  to  the  former.  This  is  what 
they  got  by  quarrelling  with  me  for  only 
suppHcatinff  a  little  assistance  in  advance 
toCK>ldsmiUi*s  poor  niece,  who  was  starv- 
ing, for  I  would  have  given  them  every 
advice  and  direction  gratis ;  but  they 
carried  their  iU-humour  so  &r  as  to 
refuse  to  let  me  see  and  make  some 
eorrectioDs  in  the  MS.  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
which  had  been  compiled  under  my 
direction.  They  have  also  omitted 
noticing  that  the  Epilogue,  now  first 
printed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  is  given  from 
a  MS.  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  own  hand- 
writing, which  he  had  ffiven  to  me  as 
well  as  the  other,  which  they  have  no- 
ticed in  the  note  p.  88.  I  have  only 
just  looked  into  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  and 
immediately  stumbled  upon  these  de- 
fects ;  I  fear  I  shall  find  others. 

**  I  gave  them  the  foregoing  original 
unedited  poems  of  Goldsmith  in  con- 
sideration of  their  delivering  250  copies 
for  me  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of 
Goldsmith's  poor  relations,  of  which  125 
might  be  sold  in  England,  the  remainder 
in  Ireland." — Letter  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
May  19,  1802.  Nichols,  Jiiust,  of  Lit. 
vi.  p.  583. 


Bp,  Percy  to  W.  H,  Broume. 

Nov.  2, 18(tt. 

"  When  I  was  last  in  England  I 
applied  to  you  in  behalf  of  a  poor  niece 
of  our  excellent  poet  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
the  daughter  of  lus  brother,  to  whom ' 
he  addressed  his  fine  poem,  *  The  Tra- 
veller,' thinking  she  was  a  proper 
object  of  some  charity  at  your  disposal. 

*'  You  then  rectified  my  mistake  in 
that  particular,  but  most  kindly  offered 
to  promote  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  her 
uncle's  works,  which  I  was  then  pro- 
moting for  her  benefit.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  I  contri- 
buted materials  for  an  improved  account 
of  the  author's  life,  and  the  publishers 
gave  me  200  copies  to  be  disced  of 
for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  relations." — 
P.  370.— F. 

»  On  Mrs.  Percy's  death,  see  Gent*9 
Mag.,  Jan.  1807.  She  died  at  Dromore 
House,  Dec.  30,  1806,  aged  74.— F. 

'  Jan.  11, 1806. — My  eyes  are  declin- 
ing so  fast  that,  although  I  sketched  out 
part  of  the  notes,  whidi  I  could  scarce 
read  when  I  had  written  them,  yet  the 
rest  being  committed  to  a  secretary,  I 
must  recommend  them,  as  well  as  what 
I  had  written  myself,  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination.   Nichols,  vi.  585. 

Dec  11,  1805.— The  failure  of  my 
sight,  which  is  nearly  approaching  to 
total  blindness,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
I  transcribe  my  name,  will  prevent  mo 
from  attending  Parliament  in  person. 
Nichols,  vi.  586. 

Percy  to  Dr.  G.  Somers  Clarke. 

Feb.  26, 1807. 
The  Bishop  of  Dromore  was   duly 
favoured   with    Dr.   Cbirke's    obliging 
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perfect  equanimity ;  and  one  of  his  relatives  who,  as  a  boy, 
could  just  recollect  him,  informed  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  even  then  his  gentleness, 
amiability,  and  fondness  for  children.  Every  day  used  to  witness 
his  strolling  down  to  a  pond  in  the  palace  garden  in  order  to 
feed  his  swans,  who  were  accustomed  to  come  at  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  old  man's  voice* 

And  now  the  time  b^;an  to  approach  when  Percy's  career  on 
earth  was  to  close,  and  the  new  life  begin.  Most  of  his  old 
contemporaries  and  friends  had  passed  away,  Johnson  and 
Garrick  among  the  number;  tutor  and  pupil,  as  was  meet,  finding 
^graves  side  by  side  in  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  laid  in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's^ 
a  sepulchre  appropriated  to  painters ;  and  Gray  and  Burke  had 
found  quiet  resting-places,  the  former  in  the  pretty  church- 
yard of  Stoke  Pogis,  near  the  distant  spires  and  antique  towers 
of  his  beloved  Eton ;  the  latter  in  the  old  church  at  Beaconsfield, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Percy  lingered  on  until  1811,  and  on  the 
30th  of  September  in  that  year  departed  in  Christian  hope. 
His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  Mrs.  Percy  in  the 
transept  which  he  had  added  to  Dromore  Cathedral,  amidst  the 
regrets  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  following  epitaph  is  in- 
scribed on  a  mural  tablet  near  the  grave : 

Near*  this  place  are  interred  the  remains  of  the  Bight  Rev. 

letter,  but  with  deep  regret  he  is  obliged  ship  was  affected  with  the  prevalent 

to  inform  him  that  he  is  prevented  from  epidemic.     As  he  informs  me  it  has 

entering  into  a  proper  investigation  of  creat«Hl  a  complaint  in  your  eyes,  the 

the  important  subject  of  it  by  a  failure  disorder  is  more  manageable,  and  I  hope 

of  sight,  which  has  long  been  coming  will  be  of  short  continuance.    People  . 


on,  and  is  nearly  arrived  at  total  blind-  laugh  at  us  who  think  it  possesses  some 

ness.    NicholSf  viii.  385.  quality  of  the  plague ;  and  yet  from  its 

Nov.  3,  1807. — The  Bishop  of  Dro-  universality  there  sire  grounds  to  believe 

more  is  in  excellent  health,  but  his  sight  so  .  .  I  know  of  no  one  in  a  most  nume- 

has  long  since  totally  failed  him.  H.£.  rous  acquaintance  who  has  escaped." 

Boyd.    Nichoia,  vi.  387.  A'icAoi*.— F. 

The  compUint  seems  to  have  begun  '  The  above  epitaph  is  inscribed  on 

in  1803.  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  a  larger 

April  28,1803. — ^Mr.£.Ledwich  says,  one  of  grey,  and  above  is  a  Mitre,  sur- 

**  I  was  much  concerned  to  hear  from  mounting  a  Bible,  and  a  pastoral  staff 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  that  your  Lord-  upon  a  cushion.    Beneath  are  the  arnui 
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Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  to  which  see  he  was 
promoted  in  May,  MDCCLX  X  XTL,  from  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle  in 
England.  This  elevated  station  he  filled  nearly  thirty  years,  residing 
constantly  in  his  Diocese,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office  with  vigilance  and  zeal,  instracting  the  ignorant,  relieving  the 
necessitous,  and  comforting  the  distressed  with  pastoral  affection. 
Severed  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  beloved  for  his  universal 
benevolence  by  all  ranks  and  religious  denominations,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDCCCXI.  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  same  grave  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Anne  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Barton  Goodriche  ^  Esq.,  of  Desborough,  Northampton- 
shirCy  whose  estimable  conduct  through  life  rendered  her  the  worthy 
partner  of  such  a  husband.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  December, 
MDCCCTVT.  aged  LXXTY.  years. 

This  memorial  of  dutiM  affection  is  inscribed  by  their  surviving 
daughters,  Barbara  Isted  and  Elizabeth  Meade. 

Two  daughters  survived  Percy — the  one,  wife  of  Archdeacon 
the  Honourable  Pierce  Meade ;  and  the  other,  who  had  married 
Ambrose  Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton  House,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, not  far  from  the  old  parsonage  at  Easton  Maudit ;  and 
a  son  of  each  is  still  alive  (1867). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  three  portraits  of 
Percy  are  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence ;  the  location  of  the 
first,  a  fine  one,  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  is  unknown.*  It  was 
painted  in  May,  1773,  and  represents  him  habited  in  a  black 
gown  and  bands,  with  a  loose  black  cap  on  his  head,  resembling 
a  turban,  and  in  his  hand  the  MS.  folio  the  very  existence  of 

of  the  see  of  Dromore,  and  alio  a  lion  man  would  most  likely  have  had  an 

rampant  for  Percy.  The  cathedral  itself  honoured  niche.    With  the  exception  of 

is  an  nnpretending  structure,  consisting  the  very  old  ones,  the  portrait  of  no  one 

of  nare  without  choir,  onlj  a  northern  is  permitted  there  except  he  has  been  a 

transept ;  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  Student ;  could  an  exception  have  bet^n 

buildine  is  a  large  square  tower. — J.  P.  made,  it  would  have  been  to  adroit  that 

'  Aristocratic  for  Gutteridffe,  as  be-  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  so  distin- 

fore  noticed,  p.  xxxii. — F.  guished  an  ornament  of  Christ  Church. 

'  From  the  circumstance  of  no  por-  It  may  weU  excite  astonishment  to  see 

trait  of  Percy  hanging  in  Christ  Church  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  have 

Hall,  a  priori,  it  may  be  concluded  that  been  on  the  foundation  of  that  college, 

he  was  not  a  Student  of  the  House,  — J.  P. 
otherwise  one   of   so  distinguished  a 
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which  was  denied  by  Ritson.  Engravings  of  this  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  Another,  painted  by  Abbot  in  1797,  hangs 
at  Ecton  House,  where  is  also  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Percy,  with 
a  scroll  in  her  left  hand,  on  which  the  ballad  "  0  Nanny  **  is 
inscribed.  In  this  he  is  depicted  in  the  episcopal  dress  of  rochet 
and  chimere,  wearing  the  usual  wig ;  and  an  engraving  of  this 
is  prefixed  to  the  Percy  Correspondence  in  Nichols'  lUuatrcUiona 
of  Literature.  The  artist  and  location  of  a  third  in  water 
colours  are  not  known :  it  represents  the  Bishop  in  his  garden  at 
Dromore,  when  totally  blind,  feeding  his  swans.  An  excellent 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Edward  Meade, 
Esq. ;  and  a  very  good  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  Decameron  of  the  learned  Dr.  Dibdin.* 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  cannot  conclude  without  thanking 
his  friends,  the  Bev.  Henry  Smith,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  now  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  and  also  the 
Bev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  for  much  valuable  information  imparted,  and  great 
kindness  shown,  in  facilitating  his  researches.* 


APPENDIX. 

I.  The  following  list  of  the  Literary  Club,  founded  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1764,  and  of 
which  Percy  was,  in  1810,  the  only  survivor  of  the  original 
members,  is  extracted  from  the  end  of  one  of  Malone's  letters  to 
him  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  bears  the  date  of  April  30, 
1810.  So  exclusive  was  the  Club,  that  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion even  David  Grarrick  sought  admission  into  its  ranks  in  vain, 

*  An  ignorant  pretender,  without  the  subjects.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in 

learning  of  a  school-boj,  who  published  his  Decameron  he  gives  rather  a  minute 

a  quantity  of    books   swarming  with  account  of  the  Percy  MS. — D.  Laing. 
errors  of  every  description. — ^A.  Dyce.  *  To  Dr.  Rimbault,  Mr.  Chappell, 

The  epithet  teamed  given  to  my  old  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  Mr.  David  Laing, 

friend  "Dr.  D.  is  not  very  appticable,  and  Mr.  FumivaU  my  thanks  are  aim 

although  he  published  mudi  on  learned  due. — J.  P. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 


though  ultimately  admitted.  The  English  £oscius  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Sejmolds,  **  I  like  it  much,  /  think  I 
shall  be  of  you."  "  He'll  be  of  us  1 "  exclaimed  Johnson  when 
he  heard  of  it,  in  great  wrath ;  "  how  does  he  know  we  will 
permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold 
stich  language  I " 

1.  Thb  Bishop  of  Dbomobb  . 

2.  8m,  Cbablbs  Bxtmbitbt 
8.  Mb.  Shbbidan   . 

4.  Thb  £abl  of  Ossobt 
6.  Sib  Joseph  Baiou 

6.  Bight  Hon.  Wx.  Windham 

7.  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Wh.  Soort 

5.  Thb  £abl  Spsnckb   • 

EdMOND  MiXONB  • 

Db.  Btjbnxt       .        . 
John  Coubtbkat 

12.  Sib  Chables  BLAODisN 

13.  Jambs  Bbnnxll. 

14.  Hon.  Fbbdbbicx  Nobtk    . 

15.  Obobob  Canning 

16.  William  Mabsdbn 

17.  Bight  Hon.  John  H.  Fbbbb 

18.  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Gbbn- 

▼ILIJi       •         •         »         • 

II.  The  following  lines,  written  by  Bishop  Percy,  have  never 
before  been  published.  They  show  that  the  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  the  '^  Nanny  of  his  Muse,'^  was  of  a  most  perma- 
nent kind : 

"  On  leaving ,  on  a  tempestuous  nighi^  March  22, 

1788,  by  Dr.  Percy." 

Deep  howls  tlie  storm  with  chilling  blast, 

Fast  falls  the  snow  and  rain, 
Down  rush  the  floods  with  headlong  haste, 

And  delnge  all  the  plain. 

Yet  all  in  vain  the  tempest  roars, 

And  whirls  the  drifted  snow ; 
In  vain  the  torrents  scorn  the  shore. 

To  Delia  I  mnst  go. 

In  Tain  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 

And  horrid  dangers  threat, 
What  can  the  loTer^s  heart  appal. 

Or  check  his  eager  feet  ? 


1764 

19. 

De.  Vikcbnt,  Dban  of 

1774 

.  1800 

1777 

20. 

.  1800 

1777 

21. 

Geobob  Et.t.u  . 

.  1801 

1778 

22. 

LOBD  MiNTO 

.  1802 

1778 

23. 

Sib  Wk.  Gkaict,  Mahtm 

1778 

OF  THB  Bolls 

.  1803 

1778 

24. 

.  1803 

1782 

25. 

Cbablbs  Wilxiks 

.  1806 

1784 

26. 

BiohtHon.  Wm.  DBuiocoifi] 

>     1806 

1788 

27. 

Sib  Hbkbt  Halfobd 

1806 

1794 

28. 

1808 

1796 

29. 

LoBD  HOLLAXfD  . 

1808 

1797 

30. 

Thb  £abl  of  Abbbdbbh 

1808 

1799 

81. 

1808 

1799 

32. 

Chablbs  Yauohan  . 

1809 

1800 

33. 

HXTKFHBET  DatT 

1809 

84. 

Rbv.  Db,  Bonnbt   . 

1809 

1800 

35. 

Vacant   .   .   .   , 
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The  darksome  Tale  the  fearless  tries. 
And  winds  its  trackless  wood ; 

High  o*er  the  cliff's  dread  summit  flies, 
And  mshes  throngh  the  flood. 

Lore  bids  atchiere  the  hardy  task. 
And  act  the  wondrous  part» 

He  wings  the  feet  with  eagle's  speed. 
And  lends  the  lion-hearU 

Then  led  by  thee,  all-powerful  boy, 
-    Ill  dare  the  hideous  night, 
Thy  dart  shall  guard  me  from  annoy, 
Thy  torch  my  footsteps  light. 

The  cheerful  blaze — the  social  hour. 
The  friend — all  plead  in  vain, 

Love  calls— I  brave  each  adrerse  power 
Of  peril  and  of  pain* 


III.  Letters  of  Percy  aatothe  Continuation  of  the  **  BdiqaesJ* 

Alnwick  Castle,  Aug.  22,  1774. 
Aa  in  three  or  four  years  I  intend  to  publish  a  volnme  or  two 
more  of  old  English  and  Scottish  poems,  in  the  manner  of  my 
Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  I  shall  then  insert  some  of  these 
fragments  [from  a  MS.  collection  of  songs  Mr.  Paton  had  sent],  if 
the  editor  will  give  me  leave  to  transcribe  and  fill  np  the  deficiencies 
of  some  of  them  in  the  manner  I  attempted  before. — Letters  to 
Patoti,  p.  48. 

Percy  to  Pinkerton, 

(Nichols,  viii.  p.  94.) 

July  20, 1778. 
And  now  let  me  again  and  again  thank  yon  for  yonr  most 
obliging  present,  which  was  extremely  acceptable,  both  for  the 
ancient  poems  and  the  learned  and  ingenious  illustrations  which 
accompanied  them.  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  curious  remarks  in  your  letters,  whenever  I  give  the 
additional  volumes  to  the  world.  The  contents  of  these  have  long 
since  been  collected  and  arranged,  and  I  flatter  myself,  in  point  of 
merit,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  what  the  public  accepted  with  so 
much  indulgence  in  the  three  former  volumes.     But  the  truth  is,  I 
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hsYe  not  bo  mncli  leisnre,  and  perhaps  not  qnite  so  keen  an  appetite, 
for  amusements  of  this  kind  as  when  I  was  yonnger.  It  is  near 
twenty  years  since  I  first  began  to  form  the  preceding  collection. 
I  only  considered  these  things  as  pardonable,  at  best,  among  the 
leyities  (I  had  almost  said  follies)  of  my  yonth.  However,  as  I 
mnst  confess  that  I  have  always  had  a  relish  for  the  poetic  effusions 
(even  the  most  sportive  and  nnelaborate)  of  onr  ancestors,  I  have 
commonly  taken  up  these  trifles,  as  other  grave  men  have  done 
cards,  to  nnbend  and  amuse  the  mind  when  fatigued  with  graver 
studies,  till  they  have  insensibly  grown  into  a  regular  series,  ready 
for  the  press ;  and  now  I  keep  them  by  me,  in  order  to  make  a 
present  of  them  to  my  son,  a  tall  youth  of  fifteen,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent a  Eling's  Scholar  at  Westminster.  And,  as  he  has  a  strong 
relish  and  considerable  taste  for  these  compositions,  I  think  to  give 
him  the  merit  of  being  editor  of  them  as  soon  as  he  removes  to  the 
University,  by  way  of  introducing  him  into  the  literary  world,  and 
of  filling  up  the  vacuities  of  his  academical  studies.  In  the  mean 
time  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  amending  and  enlarging  the  series, 
and  shall  certainly  much  improve  them  for  him  by  this  delay. 

And  now.  Sir,  that  I  have  imparted  to  you  what  is  almost  a 
secret  to  all  my  most  intimate  friends,  I  must  entreat  the  favour  of 
you  that  it  may  continue  so,  except  to  Dr.  Beattie  (or  one  or  two 
like  him),  for  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  greatest  respect. 

Carlile  (the  Deonzy),  Nor.  27, 1778. 
"^th  regard  to  the  B^Uques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  I  have  a  large  fund 
of  materials,  which,  when  my  son  has  compleated  his  studies  at  the 
University,  he  may,  if  he  likes  it,  distribute  into  one  or  more 
additional  volumes ;  but  I  myself  shall  hardly  find  a  vacancy  now 
from  more  serious  pursuits  to  carry  them  forward  myself.  I  find 
not  quite  the  same  relish  for  these  little  amnm'ng  literary  sallies 
as  I  did  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  former  volumes  were 
digested.  (Lettenfrom  Thos.  Percy,  DJ).  ^.,  to  George  Paion,  Edinb. 
1830,  p.  76-7.) 

Bishop  Percy  to  Mr.  Bohert  Jamieson. 
(Nichols,  viii.  p.  341.) 

Dromore,  Irebind,  April  4,  1801. 
Sip — ^Till  my  nephew  has  completed  his  collections  for  the  in- 
tended fourth  volume,  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  he  may  not 
VOL.  I.  d 
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wish  to  insert  himself  the  fragments  jon  desire ;  bat  I  hare  copied 
for  jotL  here  that  one  which  you  particnLirlj  pointed  out,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  disappoint  your  wishes  and  expectations  altogether. 
By  it  you  will  see  the  defective  and  incorrect  staie  of  the  old  text 
in  the  ancient  folio  MS.,  and  the  irresistible  demand  on  the  editor 
of  the  Beliques  to  attempt  some  of  those  conjectural  emendations 
which  have  been  blamed  by  one  or  two  rigid  critics,  but  without 
which  the  collection  would  not  have  deserved  a  moment's  attention. 
When  your  book  is  published,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  purchasers, 
but  till  then  I  must  beg  to  postpone  the  subject;  and  remain, 
with  best  wishes  for  your  success,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble 
servant, 

Tho.  Dboxore. 


IV.   Note  on  the  Builder  of  the  House  in  which  Percy 
was  horn:  p.  xxviii.  n. 

This  old  mansion  was  built  by  Richard  Forester,  >  and  was  called 
"  Foresters  Folly."  Richard  Forester  built  it  in  1580,  that  being 
the  year  of  its  completion.  Part  of  an  ancient  oak  partition  or 
screen  taken  from  the  house  now  remains,  with  the  date  1581  and 
the  letters  R  F  carved  upon  it.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  this  Richard 
Forester,  was  married  in  1575  at  Sutton  Haddock  to  Richard 
Baxter,  ancestor  of  William  Baxter  the  antiquary  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bellett  at  page  183  of  the  Antiquities  of  Bridgnorth,  A  narrow 
passage  from  the  Cartway  to  the  Biver  Severn,  near  the  old  house, 
is  still  called  "Fosters  Load.''  The  name  of  this  &mily  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  spelt  and  pronounced  Forester,  Forster,  and 
Foster.  Anthony  Forster,  mentioned  in  KenUwortk  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  there  spells  the  name  Foster^  was  descended  from  the 
Forster  who  owned  EveUth  Manor,  near  Shifihal,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  ;  and  as  he  also  owned  lands  in  the  parish  of  Sutton  Maddock, 
in  the  same  county,  and  bore  the  same  arms  as  the  Foresters,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  &mily. 

Dec,  1867.  HUBKET  SmitH. 

The  house  now  belongs  to  one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Austin 
of  Birmingham. — ^F. 

I  The  "  For  *  "  on  the  houge  shows  that  the  builder  spelt  his  name  Farsier.—F. 
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V,   Uie  Proof  that  Bishop  Percy's  Fathei'  was  a  Grocer. 

Since  referring  to  the  "  Freeman's  roll  of  the  Borough  of  Bridg- 
north," which  only  shows  the  occupation  of  Arthur  Piercy,  the 
grand&ther  of  Bishop  Percy,  I  have  found  an  entry  in  the  minutes 
of  a  **  common  hall "  held  on  August  12,  1755,  which  refers  to  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Low  Piercy.  These  minutes  state  that 
it  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  Arthur  Piercy  of  Birmingham,  the 
son  of  Arthur  Low  Piercy  of  Bridgitorth,  Grocer,  shall  be  admitted  a 
burgess.  The  Arthur  Piercy  so  admitted  a  burgess  was  the  brother 
of  Bishop  Percy.  At  a  subsequent  ''common  hall"  held  on 
September  21, 1768,  the  Bey.  Thomas  Piercy  (the  Bishop)  was  also 
admitted  a  burgess  of  Bridgnorth  as  the  son  of  ''Arthur."  In 
this  minute  no  mention  is  made  of  the  occupation  of  Bishop  Percy's 
fisbther,  who  is  only  entered  in  the  name  of  "  Arthur,"  and  not 
"  Arthur  Low ;  "  but  in  some  instances  the  second  christian  name 
of  the  &ther  had  been  before  omitted.  The  family  simame,  like 
other  family  names,  has  also  been  from  time  to  time  variously 
spelt.  This  branch  of  the  Percy  family  seem  to  have  sought  wealth 
in  Bridgnorth,  and  to  have  thriven  ;  and  from  the  position  they  held 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  town,  they  were 
evidently  much  respected.  Such  fiacts  leave  *no  possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  the  occupation  of  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Bishop 
Percy.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  two  of  his  ancestors  were  engaged 
in  trade,  when  such  opportunities  of  gaining  wealth  have  been  the 
means  of  resuscitating  many  a  noble  family,'  and  of  placing  others 
in  the  highest  positions  in  the  state ;  nor  will  the  Bishop's  fiikme  shine 
with  less  lustre  from  such  circumstance,  nor  his  works  be  less 
appreciated ;  nor  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  his  birth  be  less 
proud  of  the  honour  he  reflects  on  Bridgnorth.  The  g^reat  attain* 
ments  and  private  worth  of  Bishop  Percy,  which  called  forth  a 
meed  of  praise  from  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  mentions  him  as  "  a  man 
out  of  whose  company  he  never  went  without  learning  something," 
must  ever  receive  public  recognition. 

Jan.  6,  1868.  HUBBRT  SmiTH. 

■  The    nobility    of    Percy^s    family  had  he  believed  in  its  being  his  ?    Let 

would  leqnire  vei^  strong  proof  to  any  those  who  like,  believe  it.    I  expect 

one  knowing  his  inventive  talents,  and  that  he  treated  his  pedigree  as  he  did 

capability  of  adapting.    He  drew  oat  his  ballads;   filled  up  the  gaps,  and 

his  own  pedigree  m>m  one  of  onr  kings;  made   it  go  smoothly.    Had   it   been 

and  if  it  were  true,  a  note  in  NtchoU  necessary  to  carry  it  back  to  Adam,  it 

(see  next  page)  says  that  he  was  Earl  would  have  gone  there  without  a  check, 

of   NorthumberUind.    Was  Percy  the  under  the  Bishop's  hands,  we  may  be 

man  not  to  have  claimed  his  dignity  sure. — F. 

d2 
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VI.  Percy* a  Pedigree. 

Note  t  in  Nichols's  Illustrations^  yi.  552.  Dr.  Percy  took  great 
pains  in  the  investigation  of  his  descent,  a  pedigree  of  whidi  he 
conunnnicated  to  Dr.  Nash  (see  the  History  of  Worcestershire^  vol.  iL 
p.  818).  It  will  there  be  peroeiyed  that  it  was  his  aim  to  identify 
his  family  with  that  of  the  descendants  of  Balph,  yonnger  brother 
to  the  third  Earl  of  Northnmberland ;  and  about  1795  he  printed 
on  a  broadside  a  pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Northnmberland,  in  which 
he  introduced  "  the  Worcester  branch,"  as  his  own  family  is  siyled, 
taking  for  granted  the  cormection  presumed  in  the  History  of  Worces- 
tershire.  Supposing  the  descent  capable  of  proof,  the  Bishop  was 
decidedly  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  left  no  relation  to  inherit 
his  claims. 

In  1765  Percy  contemplated  writing  The  History  of  the 
House  of  Percy  for  his  patrons,  but  Grainger  dissuaded  him 
from  doing  so.    Nichols,  lUust.^  vii.  288. 


VIL  Percy^s  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry. 

In  his  Select  IceUmdic  Poetry^  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert  says  (notes  on 
The  Death  ofHacon)  ''  An  English  prose  translation  fix>m  the  Latin 
version  of  Peringskiold  has  been  published  by  Percy  in  his  Ev/nic 
Poetry,  which  is  not  quite  so  inaccurate  as  the  rest  of  that  book ;  his 
translation  of  Regner  Lodbroc's  Ode  teems  with  errors,  and,  indeed, 
scarce  a  line  of  it  is  properly  interpreted."  Nichols,  vii.  128. 
Percy  defends  himself  slightly  at  p.  130,  and  says  that  his  trans- 
lation was  compared  with  the  original  by  Lye,  the  author  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon^  &c. 
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(Professor  Child's  notes  are  signed  — CL,  and  Mr.  J>yod'B  — D,) 

p.  1,  on  Bobin  Hood,  see  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter's  pamphlet,  I860. — ^H.  (s«W.  C. 
Hazlitt) 

p.  8,  tke  Eobin  Bood  haUads,  j-e.  The  Ltftd  Geste  is  merely  a  few  of  the  then 
most  popular  incidents  in  Bobin  Hood's  life,  woTen  into  a  consecutiye 
narrative. — H. 

p.  4, 1. 18.  *  1678.'  The  Noble  Birth  appeared  in  prose  in  1662.  Mr.  Thoms 
reprinted  the  1678  edition. — H. 

pi  16,  L  80,  Mhade.  "  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ought  to  be  brake,  and  not 
shaded* — Jamieson,  ii.  61. 

p.  18,  L  64,  for  AM  read  the.—Ciu 

p.  90,  L  14,  «pra^,  not  acray:  Sax.  fpr^cta  spray,  sprig. — Ch,  8en^  is,  I  think, 
right.  It  has  some  relation  to  scrob  or  scrog,  a  north-country  woid  for  a  bush 
or  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  bushes.  There  was  until  a  few  years  ago 
a  place  near  Qainsbro',  Lincolnshire,  called  Coiringham  Scroggs.  It  is 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  map.  In  the  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Kirton  in 
Lindsey,  Not.  8,  6  Hen.  YIIL,  this  phice  is  called  "  Coiynghom  Scrobsse." 
The  late  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield  has  the  following  passage  in  an  article  in  the 
CoUee.  Archacloa^  toL  i.  p.  10 : 

"  It  is  probable  that  Pengwem,  or  the  hill  of  alders,  was  first  covered  with 
the  rude  dwellings  of  the  Tritons.  ...  If  they  found  it  a  hill  of  alders, 
they  left  it  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  as  the  Saxons  termed  it  Scrchbu- 
byrig,  meaning  thereby  a  bury  or  general  eminence  overgrown  with  scrubs  or 
shrubs." 
John  Leyden  in  his  ballad  of  Lord  Soulis  says : 
Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree 
For  all  thy  miith  and  meikle  pride ; 
And  May  shall  dioose,  if  my  love  she  refuse, 
A  9Groa  bush  thee  beside. 
Scott's  Miiutrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  ed.  1861,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  263. 

Land  covered  with  bushes  is  still  called  acrog^  land  in  this  county 
(Lincolnshire). — £.  Peacock. 

p.  91, 1.  46,  read  iU  time  for  thne  itt.^^h, 

p.  99, 1.  59,  yarded,  used  like  Old  French  ^oni^ ->  regard.— Ch. 

p.  98,  L  rr,  read  whiffh[t]e8t.^Ch. 

p.  97.  Artillery  used  to  mean  bows  and  arrows.  See  authorised  version  of  Bible : 
**  Jonathan  gave  his  artiUery  to  the  lad."     1  Sam.  xx.  40. — £.  Peacock. 

p.  99,  L  47,  read  [a]  whole  eonvewt.^-Ch,  and  D.    A  soldier  would  have  said 
••  regiment  * :  a  friar  says  "  convent." — ^H.  H,  Gibbs. 
note  1, 1.  4,  read  Lilly.--Ch. 
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p.  80, 1.  62,  read/ifto  for/a/^.— Ch. 

1.  64^  read  over  gods  forhott. — Ch. 

p.  82,  Robin  Hood  #  the  Pindar  of  Wak^fiM.  See  Halliwell*8  Deacriptive  Notices, 
1848,  p.  8-9,  No.  7,  "  The  Hifitoiy  of  Geoige  a  Qreen,  Pindar  of  the  Town 
of  Wakefield,  &c.'*  "  Had  you  heard  of  Bens  of  Southampton,  the  Counter- 
Fouffle,  Sir  Eglamore,  John  Dory,  the  Pindar  of  Wakeflela,  Robin  Hood,  or 
Clem  of  the  Cluff ;  these  no  doubt  had  been  recommended  to  the  Vatican 
without  any  Index  Expurgaioriue  or  censure  at  all."  Chiyton*s  Pletuant 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  1654,  p.  21,  t&.— F. 

"  the  two  old  plays  of  the  *  Dovm/aU  and  Death  of  Bobert  Earie  of  Huntington,' 
1601."  The  Downfall  was  written  by  Anthony  Munday;  The  Death  by 
Anthony  Munday  and  Henry  Cbettle.~D.  (  =  A.  Dyce.) 

p.  88,  "  George  a  Green  "  and  "  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield."  These  are  undoubtedly 
one  and  the  same  play :  it  may  be  found,  with  a  toleraUy  amended  text,  in 
both  my  editions  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Greene. — D. 

1.  4.  Mr.  Hazlitt  believes  that  an  earlier  copy  of  the  prose  history  of  George 
a  Green  was  printed  before  the  play  acted  on  Dec  28,  1593,  because 
"dramatists,  being  usually  necessitous  {arsons  on  the  look  out  for 
saleable  themes,  availed  themselves  of  subjects  which  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  public.  The  one  exception  is  the  novel  on  the  history  of 
Pericles,  by  George  Wilkins  the  younger,  1608,  4to,  a  prose  narrative 
formed  out  of  a  drama,  not  as  it  was  printed,  but  as  it  was  performed." 
But  why  could  not  the  ballad  have  been  the  original  of  the  play  ? — F. 

p.  84.  Making  a  path  over  com  was  considered  a  very  grave  crime,  much  greater 
than  the  mere  destruction  would  account  for.  Our  Lincolnshire  people 
still  think  a  man  very  much  more  wicked  who  walks  or  drives  cattle  over 
com  than  if  he  did  a  piece  of  waste  to  a  similar  amount  in  another 
manner.  See  Mirk,  p.  46, 1.  1503.  R  E.  Text  Soc.  1868. 
*'  Art  >ou  I-wont  ou^*  com  to  iTde, 
When  |k)u  mygtest  haue  go  by  syde.** — ^E.  Peacock. 

p.  86,  benbowe,  note,  should  be  bend-bow,  not  bent-bow.  He'd  be  a  bad  bowman 
who  bore  a  bent  bow,  except  when  shooting.  A  bend-bow  would  mean  a  bow 
which  one  bends. — H.  H.  Gibbs.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  a  crossbow,  and 
that  I've  seen  it  in  inventories. — E.  Peacock. 

p.  87,  Robin  Hoode  ^  Quene  Katherine,  In  some  of  the  modem  collections  this  is 
called  '*  Robin  Hood  and  the  Golden  Arrow.  "^H. 

p.  88,  for  V.  56  read  V.  65.— D. 

p.  89, 1.  14,  Westchester.  Camden  gives  the  Roman,  British,  and  Saxon  names  of 
the  town,  and  adds  "  Nos  contractius  West  Chester,  ab  occidental  situ." 
Britannia,  edit  1607,  p.  458.  So  called  in  contradistinction  to  Chester-le- 
street,  Chester  Magna,  Chester  Parva,  Chesterfield,  Chesterton,  and  a 
hundred  other  Chestera  throughout  England.  Notes  ^  (Queries,  June  7, 
1851,  voL  iii.  p.  459-60.  "  1566-7.  Rd.  of  Thomas  purfoote,  for  his 
lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  ballett  intituled  We^  Chester  abondeth  w*. 
humble  benedictions,  iiij'."  Collier's  Extracts,  from  Registers  of  Stationers' 
Comp.  i.  155.— F. 

p.  45, 1.  117.  It  is  a  law  of  the  Catholic  church  that  mass  should  not  be  said  after 
twelve  at  noon.  The  point  here  is  that  the  bishop  has  been  made  to  do  a 
thing  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law. — ^E.  Peacock. 

p.  48, 1.  21,  fare="  go  on."— Ch. 

p.  58,  "  Le  Morte  de  Robin  Hode  "  is  not  in  Hone's  Every-Day  Book,  but  in  his 
Year-Book,  July  6,  p.  403,  Tegg's  reprint  The  old  collection  of  songs 
ftom  which  it  is  printed,  is  not  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  editor 
(Rone),  but  of  his  correspondent,  J.  F.  R.    I  don't  behere,  however,  a 
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word  aboat  such  a  collection.  It  is  dearlj  a  modern  foigery  written  since 
Pere/s  time.  The  article  before  it,  a  poem,  is  called  "  An  Adyenture  in 
Shezwood  Forest,"  and  is  signed  by  the  same  or  another  J.  F.  B.,  who  dates 
from  Walfoarth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  both  by  the  same  hand. 
—E.  Peacock, 
p.  M,  L  18,  read  nor  [no]  man. — Ch. 

L  26,  note  to  skotten  certainly  wrong:  cf.  " Sobin  Hood  &  Monk,"  1.  39-60. 

— cai. 

p.  66,  note  2;  say  rather  blinnan  (i.e.  be4innan)  without  the  proposition  be. — Ch. 

p.  67,  sAop  window  is  surely  skat  window,  a  little  window  to  shoot  out  of,  or  a 
little  window  with  a  sliding  door.  In  my  book  on  Church  FumUure^  you 
will  find,  p.  208,  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  St  Mary's  Gild,  Boston, 
"  a  stondynge  awmery  witA  dyrers  boxes  to  ahote  in  &  owte  wttA  eyidences.'* 
This,  I  take  it,  was  a  Flemish  cabinet  full  of  small  drawers. — ^E.  Peacock. 
Fr.  1X0^ ;  m.  .  .  a  shut,  or  woodden  window  to  shut  oner  a  glasse  one  (as 
Contre-feneatre\  tX.  A  wodden  window  (on  the  outside  of  a  glasen  one), 
Cotgrave.— F. 

1.  78,  thot  windowe,  certainly,  as  in  Adam  Bd. — Ch. 
1.  76,  groundeuc— Ch.  * 

1.  86,  86,  is  it  possible  that  mood  should  be  [the]  rood  J    I  hardly  think  it. 
-Ch. 
note  2,  why  spear-head  ? — Ch. 

p.  60, 1. 7,  read  doigt  for  daight.-^h. 

L  18  from  bottom,  end  of  paragraph,  read  thus : 
Cvmment  .  .  .  J^Ausalem  et  pur  .  .  .  Constanttnnoftle  p«r  yertf  .... 

Sagan  af  Karla  MagnicM  og  Eoppum  bans. 
(It  has  been  printed  Hoppum  repeatedly,  which  has  no  meaning.  Koppum 
(ie.  Eappum  from  Eappi)aheroibus).  The  title  was  originally  given  by 
Hickes,  Thesaurus,  iii.  314). — Ch.  Hoppum  Hans^Hia  Hops  or  Jumps  I 
The  right  title  is :  Kadamaffnus-Saga  ok  Kappa  Hans  (  =  Saga  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  Champions)  <f  C.  S.  Unger  ( = edited  by  C.  B.  linger — ^a  most 
eziMllent  editor,  by  the  way),  Christiania,  1860. — ^Anon. 
last  line  but  five,  devatio  (not  Elevalio). — Ch. 

p.  62,  L  82,  read  rised,  a  Chaucerian  word. — Ch. 

p.  64, 1.  72,  is  gone.— CK 

p.  66,  L  122,  goome  beyond  question,  I  should  say. — Ch. 

p.  68,  n.  1, 1.  6,  read  solidiU.^Ch. 

p.  69,  L  186,  read  he  had,  for  had  he.-^Ch. 

p.  76, 1. 12,  a  graine.  Percy  is,  I  think,  clearly  wrong  here :  the  lady  was  sitting 
in  the  grain  of  a  tree,  that  is  in  the  fork  of  the  branches.  It  is,  I  presume, 
the  same  word  as  groin  (see  Richardson,  sub  voc.),  the  part  that  divides 
or  separates.  It  is  a  word  of  constant  use  in  Lincolnshire ;  my  work-people 
use  it  to  me  almost  every  time  I  talk  of  trees — e.g.,  the  gardener  said, 
"  You  must  tell  Miss  Florence,  sir,  that  the  misseltoe-thrush  has  begun  to 
build  in  the  grain  of  the  Hesle  pear  tree."  The  word  frequently  becomes 
(by  corruption,  I  think)  oraining — e.g.,  "If  you  cut  the  cherry-tree  top  off 
above  the  graining  it  will  be  sure  to  grow ;  if  you  go  below  them,  it  will  be 
sure  to  die.** — K  Peacock. 

p.  76, 1.  26,  read  misse  for  miste.-^Ch.  and  D. 

1.  86,  Be  la  Piyme,  who  wrote  a  Hist,  ofWinterton,  co.  Line,  in  1703,  printed 
by  me  in  the  Jrchaolofia,  vol.  zl.  p.  230,  says :  "  Now  William  ye  Conqueror 
haveing  ye  whole  nation  at  command,  heffui  to  unbethink  himself  how  he 
might  gratify  his  favourites."— E.  Peacock. 
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p.  76, 1. 40,  lead  mae  doe. — Ch. 

p.  79,  Captaine  Carre,  See  Shenstone's  letter  (24  Sept  1761)  in  NicholB's 
lUuetr,  Tii.  220-2 ;  "  His  [Percy's  MS.]  will,  howeyer,  tend  to  enrich  Edom 
qf  Gordon  with  two  of  the  prettiest  stanxas  I  eyer  saw,  beside  many  other 
improTements." — ^F. 

p.  81,  L  80,  read  2afk2a?— Ch. 

p.  88, 1.  76,  Btijfe  is  certainly  a  blunder  for  BuBke.—!).  and  Ch. 

p.  92,  L  88,  read  you  taw  ?— Ch. 

l.W.kawHnge^mhawtane  {hawtane  w  ky,  exceedingly  haughty,  Golag.  & 
Gaw.  964).— Ch. 

p.  98,l81,readpa{/.~Ch. 

p.  94, 1.  89,  /  marudl  haue,  ?  I  mamell  Mtr  (sore)  ?— D. 
1.  98  (and  L  884),  why  not  read  may  ?— Ch. 

p.  96,  L  186,  188,  yare^ere,  of  ooUTBe.— Ch. 

p.  96, 1.  166,  read^M2«.— Ch. 

L  166,  "  to  my  pay,"  Le.  "  to  my  saUs&ction."— D. 
1  178,  read  theefaU :  cf.  p.  107, 1.  29.-  Ch.    . 

p.  97. 1.  198,  hroy^SajL,  dre^an,  jactare.—Ch. 

L  196,  readme:  1.  181,  comma  aitergood:  182, :  after  j){ay.—ClL 

p.  98, 1.  199,  ekymney^  see  Way's  note  on  Fomerel,  Promptoriuin,  p.  169.  He  says 
that  the  fomerel  was  a  kind  of  lantern,  or  turret  open  at  the  sides,  which 
rose  out  of  the  loof  of  the  hall,  and  permitted  the  escape  of  the  smoke :  the 
**  lovir  or  fomerill,  where  the  smoake  passeth  out,"  WUhci^e  Diet.  The 
tenn  chimney  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  synonymouii  with  fomerel, 
but  to  haye  signified  an  open  fire-place  or  chafer,  such  as  the  '*  chymneye  with 
charecole,"  in  the  payilion,  in  the  Aumtyre  qfArihwe,  Cecilia  de  Homildon 
in  1407  bequeaths  "  unum  magnum  caminum  de  ferro,  AbbathiK  de 
Durham." 

Damesele,  loke  ther  be 
A  £fuyre  in  the  ehymmi, 
&gattus  of  fyre  tre 
That  fetchyd  was  jare. 
Sir  Intmbras,  I  1378,  p.  234,  J%omUm  Bom.—¥, 

There  is  an  ancient  "  lovir  or  fomerill "  of  this  kind  yet  remaining  in  nt% 
on  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

The  following  note  from  a  scarce  and  veiy  learned  book  is  perhaps  worth 
reprinting: 

"  The  fire  was  at  this  period  [1362],  and  for  three  centuries  afterwards, 
generally  made  upon  the  hearth-stone,  upon  a  level  with  the  fioor ;  and  that 
it  was  a  fire  indeed,  is  abundantly  proved  from  the  wide  chimney-rangea 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  our  ancient  houses.  Occasionally,  however,  an 
iron  grate  was  used  by  the  higher  classes :  this,  which  they  call  their  iron 
chimney,  was  not  a  fixture  attached  to  the  wall  like  our  modem  fire-grates, 
but  loose  and  moveable  from  room  to  room.  The  iron  chimney  was  so 
important  an  article  of  furniture,  that  it  is  frequently  entailed  by  will  upon 
son  after  son  in  succession,  along  with  the  Flanders  chest  and  over-sea 
coverUd."    Rev.  James  Raine,  D.CX.,  Hist,  of  NoHh  Durham,  p.  101. 

The  same  book  informs  us  that  in  1616  Margaret  Crane  had  a  suit  against 
Jane  Gates,  in  the  Tweedmouth  Manor  Court,  for  wrongfully  detaining  her 
chimney.    Ibid.,  243. 

Chimney-backs  were  frequently  ornamented  with  the  legends  of  holy 
scripture  or  the  heathen  mythology.  Sometimes  they  had  coats  of  arms  in 
them.    I  possess  the  back  of  one  which  was  removed  many  years  ago  from 
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the  Old  Hall  at  Gainsbio' ;  it  is  dated  1658,  and  chaiged  with  the  arms  of 
Hickman,  Forty  per  pale  indented  impaling  a  ealtire  eaupsd.  The  tinctures 
are  of  oonrse  not  shown.  The  second  ooat  is  meant  for  Kevill,  bat  has  been 
blundered  either  by  the  person  who  drew  the  design  or  the  man  who 
ezecated  it — K  Peacock. 

p.  96,  L  820,  bowlesB&nZsf,  handles.-.Ch. 

p.  99,  L  988,  read  [mi]  Mi«wM&fe^[r]ay.— Oh. 

L  989,  Steddie  most  be  certainly  etitky  (or  etiddie)  a  yery  common  northern 
word  for  Am^iy.— H.  H.  (Hbbs. 
note  4,  for  waUmg  read  wdUng, — ^D. 

p.  101, 1.  994,  mayd  should  be  may.— B. 

1.  801,  threat,  apparently  without  worde^  Icelandic  >raeteHTerlnB  con* 
tenders,  &c — Ch. 

p.  104^  1. 18.  read  iTttAHoo^.-Ch. 

p.  109,  *«  Sir  Steren,  mentioned  in  t.  1 16,**  read  "  in  t.  116.**— D. 

p.  106,  L  6,  read,  "  And  there  he  hath  with  [Atm]  Queene  Qenever.*  See  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one. — ^D.  and  Ch, 

p.  116, 1. 168,  that* 8  hut  ekUl  ?  but  reason.— Ch. 

p  119,  "  And  in  the  Varietie,  1649."  The  reader  ought  to  hare  been  told  that  this 
is  a  comedy  by  William  Duke  of  Newoastle.^D. 

p.  181,  L  19,  read  *  Musgrrae.'-— Ch. 
L97.    Mold.    ?Wold,— H. 

p.  188, 1.  48,  keathem  can't  be  right  The  referenoe  is  to  an  ymhom  child,  as  is 
obvious  from  " GK)d  be  with  them  all  <Afw"— Ch.  Heatkem  means  *  unbap- 
tised.'— Karl  Bl'md. 

p.  188.  I  haue  bin  at  Muudbarow, 

At  the  Scottish  feeld.  .  . 
1679,  J%e  Marriage  of  Wit  #  Wiedom,  p.  41, 1.  5,  ed.  1846. 
See  Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  A.  zi.:  "Becit  de  I'Ezpedition  en  Ecosse  I'an 
1547,  et  de  la  battaille  de  Musselberg ;  par  le  sieur  Berterille:  dedi^  au  roy 
Edward  VL*'— F.  Musleboonowe  Feild  is  referred  to  in  Tottel's  Miscellany 
1657.  The  Protector  Somerset  was  accompanied  to  this  battle  (Sep« 
tember  10,  1647)  by  William  Cedl,  afterwuds  Lord  Burleigh ;  this  was 
Cecil's  first  piece  of  known  sernce. — ^Peck's  Detiderata  CWrtosa,  ed.  1779» 
i.  6.— Hailitt 

p.  184,  last  line,  is  eanet  right?— Ch« 

p.  181, 1.  81,  read  plague.-^CtL. 

L  86,  rhyme  requires  neuer  had.—Ch. 

1.  89,  rhyme  requires  children  4"  raoe.~~CiL 

L  80,  rhyme  requires  an  end  Inutke,^^Ch,  and  D. 

p.  188, 1.  7,  reed  Hildebrand :  L  0,  GamU,^Ch. 

p.  188, 1.  6,  mesalliance.— Ch. 

p.  184, 1.  80,  read  on  one. — Ch. 

p.  187,  L  80,  dele  by:  ef.  L  24.— Ch. 

p.  148.  Sir  LambeweU,  For  notices  of  three  other  MB.  copies  of  Sir  Launfal 
(besides  that  here  printed^  see  Halliweirs  **  Mythology  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  1845.  Tne  fabliau  or  romance  of  Lanwd  is  printed  in  Le 
Grand's  FaUiams  et  (kmtes,  ed.  1829 ;  and  an  English  jiaraphase  of  it 
appeared  in  **  Tales  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,'^  translated 
from  the  French  of  Le  Grand  (?  by  George  Ellis)  1796.— H.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 
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p.  144, 1. 6,  Percy's  note  ought  to  be  eoziected.— Ch.     Wide  v^ere  is  oommun  in 

the  sense /or  and  wide, — Skeat. 
p.  147, 1.  76,  read  6aM».— Oh. 

1.  06,  read  i$  much  fairer. — Ch. 

1.  98,  the  rhjme  requires  etar,  which  is  sense. — Ch. 

L  97,  ?  "as  far  a  rfaifc."— D. 
p.  148, 1.  121,  Ermine?— Ch. 

L  181,  belongs  with  182  rather  than  with  130.— Ch.     ?  read  her  hair  for 
for  U.—¥. 
p.  149, 1. 168,  your  should  be  yo«  (cf.  92,  y.  36) :  is  it  not  meant  for  you  in  MS.  ? 

— Ch. 
p.  161, 1.  804,  qy.  tft  we  meete  ?— Ch. 

L  906-8  should  be  pointed : 
"And  thus  he  ryds  thonowout  the  cittye. 
While  (until)  he  came  there  (where)  he  should  haye  boene : 
A  merxyer  man  they  neere  had  seene.'* — ^Brockie. 

L  816,  816,  wotts,  ffotte,  are  impossible,  and  clearly  slips  of  the  pen. — Ch. 
p.  168,  note  1,  no  doubt  about  larye  meaning  liberal :  common  in  French,  and  in 

this  poem. — Ch. 

1.  968,  why  not  spell  Madam  right?— Ch. 
p.  168, 1.  881.    Mr.  Halliwell's  fragment  has  "  And  without  ye  Juge  ryght"— F. 

L  2^2,  venders  night  render  night,    Einder-day  is  common  enough,  in  the 

sense  of  past,  or  passing,  day.— <)fa. 
p.  164,  note  8,  eiepan  is  not  common :  deopian^  dipian,  is  the  ordinaiy  form. — Ch. 
p.  166, 1.  868.    The  Douce  fragment  reads : 

"  The  day  was  set  her  in  to  bryng."— F. 
p.  167, 1.  414,  evemtoe,  as  in  1.  392  also.— Ch. 
p.  169,  L  468,  ^soe  rich  a  wise. — Ch. 

1.  476,  at  Lamwell  by.    1.  477,  no  tarrying  (t  caught  from  tarry). — Ch. 
p.  161, 1.  641,  Knight  should  be  £tfi^.— Ch. 
p.  166, 1.  18,  read  6^amle  Folkeyiser. — Ch.  Danmarks  Gande  Folkeviser  (Denmark e 

Old  Popular  Songe)  is  a  well  known  book  by  S.  Grundtyig— published  not 

many  years  ago. — ^Anon. 
p.  166, 1.  8,  read  €funder,—Ch. 
p.  167, 1.  18,  the  lazar.    In  his  edition  of  T%e  Bomanee  of  the  En^jeror  Odaman, 

Percy  Soc  1844,  Mr.  Halliwell  compares  with  the  laxar  put  by  Aldingar  in 

the  Queen*s  bed,  the  cook's  knave  sent  by  the  Emperor's  mother  to  the 

Empress's  bed,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Emperor  that  his  wife's  twins  are 

not  his  too. — ^F. 
p.  168, 1.  47,  more  probably  lodly  love,  as  Percy  has  it :  cf.  1.  59. — Ch. 
p.  171, 1. 186,  his  nest.— Ch. 
p.  178, 1. 160,  seemest  as  bigge. — Ch.  Fooder  means  a  "  wine-tun  "  (German  Fuder,) 

and  is  applied  to  AMingar  for  his  obesity.    The  hope  that  "  God  will  send 

to  us  auger  "  carries  out  the  idea  of  an  auger  being  used  to  tap  a  cask,  and 

implies  that  the  **litle  one"  hopes  to  let  out  Aldingar's  life-blood. — 

W.  L.  Blackley. 
p.  178, 1.  908.     Castle  waU,  read  wold  or  mdd.—B:, 
p.  177, 1.  49,  read  landlesfeer  for  Land  seifeer.-^Ch. 
p.  178,  L  79,  read  Scales.^Ch. 
p.  188,  for  Green  Slaves,  readGreen  Sleeves,  a  famous  tune,  mentioned  by  Shakspeare 

and  many  others. — D. 
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p.  Itt;  L  S.    Quilptn's  book  appeared  in  1698. — ^H. 

p.  in$,  L  S7,  TMd  ever  daeke,  (see  p.  169,  L  65,  67).— Oh. 
L  100, 1  think  Percy  right  in  twine. — Ch. 

p.  187,  L  148,  leadfaU  eteward  {st  taken  from  steward). — Ch. 

p.  198,  L  878,  knee  ought  to  be  «^,  see  1.  268.— Ch. 

p.  197,  L  418,  /-wu —certainly;  no  qneetion  about  it.  Where  is  there  a  case  of 
/ip»-Iknow?— Ch.  In  "aslwis,**  JoA»(20i?«M,1.627,p.663,ToLii.— F. 
,  Br.  Wm.  Knightfs  account  of  ELodden  is  in  Ellis's  Original  Letiere,  8rd 
series',  toL  i.  p.  163. — Ch. 

Lesley's  account  of  Flodden  is  as  follows :  *'  In  this  meane  tyme  the  Erie 
of  Snrray  come  fra  the  New  castell  with  ane  army  of  xl  thousand  men,  and 
marcheit  onr  the  watter  of  Till  tonart  Flowdoun  hillis,  quhair  the  King 
lay;  onhair  thair  wee  herrald  send  one  every  syd,  and  the  day  of  the 
battel!  appointit,  to  meit  on  the  watter  of  Till  the  ix  daj  of  September ; 
quhair  the  King  tuik  his  campt  and  prepairit  him  self  redie  for  the  battell, 
placeand  his  orainanceis  and  artillane  for  the  same,  and  send  his  qnertill 
m  writt  to  the  said  Erie  with  Hay  the  herrald,  on  the  nycht  preceiding  the 
battell,  beiiing  thir  wordis : 

"  Quhair  ifc  is  alleged  that  we  are  cum  in  Ingland  aganis  oure  band  and 
promeis,  thairto  we  ansuer;  Our  brodir  wes  bound  als  fiur  to  us  as  we  wer 
to  him ;  and  quhen  we  suare  last  befoir  his  ambassade  in  presens  of  oure 
Gounsall,  we  expressit  spedallie  in  oure  aithe,  that  we  ynld  keip  to  our 
brodir  gif  oure  broder  keipit  to  us,  and  nocht  ellis.  We  sueir  oure  brodir 
biak  fi»t  to  us,  and  sen  his  brek  we  haif  required  diyerse  tymes  him  to 
amend,  and  Isitlie  we  wamit  oure  broder,  as  he  did  nocht  us  or  he  brak. 
And  this  we  tak  for  oure  quarell,  and  with  Gk>di8  grace  sail  defend  the  same 
at  your  defixit  tyme,  quhilk  we  sail  abyd,"  % 

"  And  quhen  the  day  of  the  feild  wes  cumin,  and  the  King  marchand 
forwart  toward  the  place  quhair  his  enemye  did  campt  the  nycht  preceidiug, 
quhur  he  had  the  arantage  of  the  grand,  he  wes  schortlie  advertised  of  the 
craft  oi  the  Inglis  men,  quha  had  that  morning  raiset  thair  campt,  and 
mareheand  about  diverse  hills  and  straittis,  passit  betuix  the  Kins  and 
Scotland,  thinckand  to  haif  inyaidit  thame  on  thair  backis,  hot  maid  con- 
tinewance  to  pas  in  Scotland,  and  bumit  the  Merse ;  sua  the  King  wes 
maid  to  beleif  be  one  Inglishman  callit  Oiles  Mousgraef,  quhilk  wes  his 
famelier  and  espy,  that  the  same  wes  done  for  ane  poUicie,  to  cans  the 
King  and  his  army  to  leif  the  strenthe  and  com  doun  fra  the  hill  callit 
Flowdoone ;  and  in  his  doune  cumin  the  Inglis  ordinaunce  schot  fast  and 
did  greit  skaiethe,  and  slew  his  principall  sunnaiis;  hot  the  Kingis  ar- 
tillane did  small  skaithe ;  be  ressoun  of  the  hiecht  quhair  thay  stude,  they 
shote  over  the  Inelis  army.  Thay  marched  fordward ;  the  Erie  of  Huntly 
hayeand  the  vandgard,  the  Lord  Hwme  and  his  frindes  beand  with  him. 
The  Erles  of  Crawford  and  Montrois  had  the  reirgard,  and  the  King  him 
self  wes  in  the  gret  battell,  and  with  him  the  Erles  of  Argile,  Lennox  and 
dyrers  utheris.  One  the  Liglis  syd,  the  Erie  of  Sunyes  eldest  sone  had 
the  vandgard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanly,  knycht,  had  the  reirgard,  and  the 
Erie  of  Surry  had  the  greit  battel!" 

"  l^e  Scottis  vantgard  feirslie  sett  on  with  speris  and  lang  weaponis, 
and  certane  horseman,  and  threw  the  maist  part  of  the  said  vandgiud  of 
Ingland  to  the  erd,  slew  mony  of  their  folkis,  and  the  uthers  fled ;  vit  thay 
quha  did  eschape  joynit  thame  selfis  to  thair  greit  battell;  quhilk  the  King 
persevand,  beleving  all  to  be  his  awin,  and  that  the  ennemies  had  givin 
bakkis,  avanceit  forduazt  the  battell,  nocht  abyding  the  reiigard,  him  self 
being  on  fute  with  thame,  set  encourageouslie  on  the  Erie  of  Surris  battell, 
quhair,  eftir  mony  arrowis  schott  on  everie  syde,  and  greit  skaith  done 
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tbairwith,  the  nid  Sir  Edward  Stanley  with  hia  reiigard  oome  flreaelle 
doun  of  the  hill  of  BrankiBtoim  npoon  the  back  of  the  Kingia  army,  qnhairin 
thay  &iicht  croellye  one  baith  syda  lang  space ;  at  last  the  victory  indinit 
to  uie  Enfflia  men,  and  mony  of  the  Scottia  men  slane  or  takin  preeoneria ; 
yit  nochttheles  thair  wea  in  that  battell  ane  griter  nombie  of  the  Inglia 
men  slane  nor  of  the  Scottis  men.  In  this  feld  wes  slane  the  King,  the 
bischop  of  St.  Androis  his  bastard  sonne,  the  Erles  of  Crawfurd,  Montzoia, 
Erroll,  Athole,  with  dyyerse  ntheris,  lordis  and  baronia. 

On  the  morin  the  Inglis  men  caused  seik  the  of  Kinge  James,  body 
quhilk  thay  allegit  thay  gat,  and  carrieit  to  Berwyk  and'  fia  that  to 
Richemond.  Bot  it  is  hsJdin  for  tmth  that  the  same  wea  the  body  of  ane 
rther  Scottis  man  callit  the  laird  of  Bonehard,  qnha  wes  slane  in  the  saide 
&ild.  And  it  wes  aiBrmit  be  sindre  that  the  Kinge  wes  sene  that  aame 
nycht  leyand  at  Kelso,  and  wes  commonlie  haldin  that  he  wes  yit  leyand, 
and  past  in  nther  contries,  speciallie  to  Jerusalem  and  the  hally  graif,  to 
dryfe  forth  the  rest  of  his  dayis  in  pennance  for  his  bygane  uui  former 
offenceis.  Bot  howevir  the  matter  come,  he  appeirit  nocht  in  Scotland  eftir 
aa  King,  no  more  than  Charles  Duik  of  Bnrj^nye  did  appeir  in  his 
cnntreis  eftir  the  battell  of  Nantsi ;  quhowbeit  his  pepill  bald  that  Tane 
opinione  that  he  escapit  fra  that  disconfiture  alyve,  and  wald  retnme 
againe. 

This  battell  done,  the  Inglis  men  beins  sa  soir  handilit  thairat,  and  aa 
mony  of  thair  folkis  slane,  Uiay  wor  glaid  to  retume  within  thair  cnntrey 
without  farder  invasioun  of  Scotland,  and  sua  the  bouidouris  wes  at  greit 
quietnes  all  the  nixt  yeir  thaireftir. 

This  battell  wes  callit  the  feild  of  Flowdoun  be  the  Scottis  men,  and 
Brankistoun  be  the  Inglis  men,  becaus  it  wes  striken  one  the  hillis  of 
Floudoun  besyd  ane  townn  callit  Brankistoun,  and  wes  strikin  the  iz  day 
of  September  1613,  at  fore  eftire  none.  The  King  deit  thane  in  the  zzt 
yeir  of  hia  xegne,  and  zxziz  yeir  of  his  aige. — Ledetf9  ERstorie  of  Scotland, 
p.  94-96. 

p.  811.  The  epitaph  in  Flamborough  Church  was  printed  by  me  in  the  Gent.'tMoff, 
1864,  Tol.  1.  p.  93.  It  had  several  times  appeared  in  type  before,  but  never 
accurately.  I  have  not  Weber's  book  to  consult,  but  your  quotation  is  not 
quite  accurate.  You  may  trust  my  imprint,  for  I  copied  it  myself  from 
the  tomb.  I  send  you  a  correction  of  the  misprints,  that  if  you  should  ever 
reprint  it,  you  may  make  it  yiUte  right : 

L    8,  for  first  7%w  read  That. 
1.  II,  small  N  for  northe  folke. 
1.  21,  stricktth  not  stricketh. 
L  26,  yow  for  you. — ^E.  Peacock. 
L  8.    See  Greene's  James  IV.,  1598 ;  La  Botta  d'  Scocesi ;  Ritson*s  Ancient 
IBallads,  &c.,  1829,  ii.  70-1.    The  piece  in  Harl.  MS.  3626  is  a  superior 
copy  of  what  was  printed  in  1664  and  in  1674. — H. 

p.  S18.    In  the  1829  edition  of  Ritson's  Ane,  Songa  it  is  said  that,  though  in  the 
Catalogues,  the  MS.  appears  to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. — ^H. 
1.  16, .  after  Captavne.—C)i, 

p.  818,  L  18-19,  punctuation  wrong:  (needs  correction  in  other  parts  of  this 
poem.) — Ch. 

p.  816, 1.  86,  read  lords,  I  you  heie^^Ch, 

p.  817,  note  6,  read  ^^— Ch. 

p.  818, 1.  Ill,  read  (probably)  <»tfai  a  earle,  but  not  necessarily :  for  woldiB  was  in 
111,  lU.—Ch. 
I  118,  read  dovghtye  was,  cf.  L  27.— Ch. 
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p.  919,  L  1S0,  note,  VerefB  absnid  deriyatioii  of  Eethericke  from  the  S&zon  should 
be  noticed. — Ch. 

note  8, 1  wanted  to  expiese  the  hct  that  li^ht  ie  horn  Sasxm  kUitan,  to  caat 
lots :  the  phrase  "  light  att  a  lott"«8ortiti  sunt  soite. — Ch. 

p.  290,  L  IM,  why  not  read,  wia  tko8e?'-Ch, 

1.  166,  read  be  they  mocked  {m  was  canght  from  mached). — Ch. 

p.  991,  L  170,  eeaeUeh  is  an  nnlikelj  fonn :  better  ekateU  (  =ii\]nrions)  as  in  Ljme 
MS.  L  243.— Ch. 

p.  999,  L  900,  §ett  again  (1.  86)  for  hete.—Ch. 

p.  998,  L  988,  Percy's  explanation  is  ridiculons. — Ch. 

p.  995, 1.  9M,  967,  rend  fiUeledy  fettle,  for  setteUd,  settU.-^Ch. 

p.  998, 1.  969,  lanke  is  their  2o«m=s  meagre  is  their  fame,  wonld  be  good  sense,  bat 
in  1.  336  we  have  lost  w  (not  in)  their  loo/e,  which,  as  a  Saxon  word,  is 
more  likely  to  be  need  than  a  Trench  one.  This  makes  me  incline  to  "  lanke 
is  their  loqfe"  in  269.— Ch. 
L  980,  wold  -with  (not  witt)awold  [go]  with:  p.  892,  L  1204. 

p.  997,  L  988,  leadferdy  ioTfreMy.—Ch. 

p.  988,  L  816,  eoMgh^  not  foMgh.—C^ 

p.  998,  L  880,  Cheshire  for  the  sAtf^— Ch.    -. 

L  886,  common  meaning  of forvard  is  good  enough. — CIl 
L  886,  lost  it:  note.  Sax.  is  lof,  not  ^/«.— Ch.  J 

p.  988,  note  4,  why  L  161  ?— Ch. 

p.  987,  L  89,  48,  boakee  should  be  eoohea,  see  L  56.— Ch. 
1.  69,  let  me  nerer  thee. — Ch. 

p.  948, 1.  4,  "  where  cappe  and  candle  yoode."  That  the  true  reading  is — *' where 
euppe  and  caudle  stoode**  is  eerto  certius.  The  quotation  in  the  note  about 
eup  and  can  is  a  yerr  unhappy  one. — D, 

Dyoe  would  read  with  Percy,  eaudie,  and  says  (Skelton's  Works,  IL  267)t 
**  after  the  manner  of  great  persons : "  he  is  commenting  on — 
Where  you  were  wonte  to  haue 

eavMs  for  your  hede, 
Nowe  must  you  mouche 
mammockes  and  lumps  of  bred. 
Magnyfyoenee,  L  2034 ;  8kdt<m*s  Works,  i.  291. 
Cp.  the  ironical  "  Madame,  I  bileue  now  that  your  straunge  knight  shall 
haue  yet,  or  it  be  nighte,  grete  nede  of  some  softe  bedde  to  lye  in  your 
chambre,  by  that  tyme  my  brother  hath  brewed  a  eavdel  for  his  heed." 
Lord  Bemers's  (translation  oQ  Arthur  of  Lytle   Brytayne,  ed.   1814, 
p.  94.— F. 

p.  968,  *'  The  pamnfalet  was  dramatised  by  Bobert  Greene."  See  his  "  Eriar  Bacon 
and  Fnar  Bungay"  in  my  two  editions  of  his  Works. — ^D. 

p.  968,  L  16,  **  shall  oaine  me  favor  from."  An  accidental  transposition.  Bead, 
"  shi^  g^e  favor  from  me,"  or  rather  "  shall /avor  gaimfrom  ««.*' — D. 

p.  968,  EaHes  off  Chester.    In  the  Harleian  MS.  2149,  fol.  198  back  {ox  179  b.  in 
the  Catalogue),  is  "  A  note  of  the  dowinffs  of  Handle  blundeTile,  E.  of 
Chester,  p^tly  out  of  a  manuscript  in  tne  handdes  of  m'  bostock  of 
Tathall,  but  ^t  in  Terse  by  him,  1628."    It  is  our  Edes  off  Chester,  less 
the  first  260  lines,  and  with  a  few  additions  of  lines  here,  omissions  there, 
and  differences  of  wording.    Its  first  two  lines  are 
Handle  sumamed  Blundeuile 
the  paragon  of  all  the  He. 
Between  lines  272  and  273,  p.  282,  it  introduces 
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in  leioestenbire  he  had  much  land, 
as  well  as  men  at  his  Gomand. 

and  for  lines  349  and  350,  p.  286,  it  has : 

bnt  at  the  last  the  king  Tetnrned 

to-ward  his  laod  with  fame  fhll  gtnt. 

By  fraud  of  the  Arehdnke  he  was 

tooke  prisoner,  who  for  him  layd  wayd. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  omits  lines  341-2,  353-4,  356.    To  oar  L  291,  p.  283, 
it  has  a  side-note,  "  Aeon  is  Ptolomias."    line  264,  it  reads  as  Cole  a  XS. 
does: 

of  Earldomes  made  a  mighty  mass. 

And  it  has  a  few  variations  in  the  wording  of  some  lines,  as 
Folio,  p.  283, 1.  316,  all  the  holds  they  had  gott  before 

Boetock,  the  houlds  which  they  oad  won  before 

FoliOf  p.  285,  L  348,  th^  prisoners  changed,  &  covenants  kept 

Bostock,  th^  prisoners  changed,  &;  sheur  wach  kept 

Folio,  p.  286, 1.  398,         as  scandall  was  to  the  estate 
Bostock,  &;  scandalize  mto  the  state 

Folio,  p.  287, 1.  409-10,    about  Doner :  but  with  inward  greife 

or  surfett,  John  departs  this  life 
Bostock,  about  this  tyme  by  poyson  rife 

king  John  departed  from  this  life. — ^F. 

p.  872, 1. 17,  read  Po<5s[ies].-Ch. 

p.  280, 1.  819,  insert .  after  worth,  and  connect  the  next  verse  with  the  following 
stanza. — Ch. 

p.  838, 1.  857,  read  [was]  this  younge  Erle.—Gk, 

L  864,  read  a  mau  for  m  a  m0  (as  in  Cole*s  MS.) — Ch, 

p.  891,  L  539,  read  prince  there  Aa^A.^Ch. 

p.  888,  EoarU  qf  Weetmorlande,  See  the  Surtees  Society's  volume.  No.  21,  "  Depo- 
sitions respecting  the  Beb^lion  of  1569,'*  &c.,  ed.  by  Dr.  Raine. — H. 

p.  884,  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  Scotland,  See  in  notes  to  v.  ii.  the  note  on  John  a  Side, 
ii.  p.  203,  last  line  but  four,  from  Maidment's  Scotish  Ballads,  i.  182-3. — F. 

p.  896, 1.  18,  a  writer.    Lord  Burleigh. — ^H. 

p.  300, 1.  6,  Engknd  free  ?— Ch. 
1.  8,  me  flye.— Ch. 

p.  808, 1.  79,  lead  middest  qfitt :  note  5  is  wrong ;  >S^  is  a  song,  and  in  no  other 
sense  a  **  part "  of  a  poem. — Ch. 

p.  804,  L  88,  Civill  Land,  should  be  explained  Seville.— Ch. 

p.  811, 1.  898,  read  markt.—Ch. 

p.  818,  Flodden  Field.  The  short  ballad  printed  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  1790, 
p.  117,  and  Weber's  Flodden  Field,  1808,  has  been  reprinted  by  mr.  Maid- 
ment  in  his  Scotish  Ballads,  1868,  p.  108.— F. 

p.  885, 1.  891,  maurtfdden  should  be  manraden  (or  manraUen,  as  in  B),  Sax.  =s 
vassalage,  homage. — Ch.  A.-S.  manrMcn,  state  of  a  vassal,  homage.  Bos- 
worth.— F. 

p.  888,  the  note  in  column  second  should  be  marked  "  5.** — D. 

p.  843, 1.  6,  the  tayl  of  the  ^ong  tamlene,  and  of  the  bald  braband,  the  lyng  of  the 
roy  Robert,  syr  egeir  and  tyr  gryme—  Comjilaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  99. — ^F. 

p.  844,  last  line  but  three,  called  "  romantic,**  read  caU  "  romantic,^ — D. 

note  1,  "Taylor's  Works,  1634,  folio,  sign.  Bb.  2,"  ought  to  be  "  Taylor's 
Works,  1650,  folio,  sign.  Bb.  5."— D. 

p.  854, 1.  7,  '*  a  daughter  younge."    Here,  no  doubt,  the  author  wrote  "  a  daughter 
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yimgey    The  nme  mupaUiag  {uoMmge)  ocean  afterwBxdB,  p.  427,  L  137, 

p.  429,  lines  223,  280,  ud  elaeiAere.— D. 
p.  864,  L  96,  bacJUour,  zead  baekeleere  (which  we  find  in  the  next  page,  1.  42). — 1>. 
p.  865,  last  line  but  one  of  marginal  synopsis,  read  and  despmled. — Ch. 
p.  867, 1.  118,  "was  a  steere,"  i.e.  "was  asteere,  on-steere,  a-stir."    In  p.  868, 

1.  298,  and  in  p.  374, 1.  680,  is  oh  steere.    And  see  Jamieson's  Diet,  in 

p.  880,  L  179,  tortfoughtm,  leadfi^rfougkienf  Le.  "exhausted  with  fighting."  See 
Jamieson's  Diet,  in  "  FotfoueJU,  I  have  often  heard  the  common  people 
in  Aberdeenshire  use  the  word  fotfouffJUen  in  the  sense  of  "  over-wearied, 
quite  knocked  up." — D. 

p.  861,  L  888,  meetter^need.  Old  French  tneUier :  see  1.  230.— Ch« 

p.  868,  L  848,  neetV'hand,  Sax.  neak^kand,  almost — Ch. 

p.  876,  L  678,  hwte.  Note,  "  perhaps  JloioteJ*  No :  lawte  is  quite  right :  see  my 
Glossary  to  Bkakapeate, — ^D. 

p.  886, 1. 1001,  possibly  (out  of  stray)  stray  is  from  F.  estrier^  and  the  meaning  is 
the  same  as  in  the  next  line.— <]lh. 

p.  891, 1. 1188,  mors  as  bigger,  here. — Ch. 

p.  898, 1. 1197,  for  soe  see  rounds,  read  soe  asstounds, — Ch. 

p.  896,  L  1810,  s/«t«»  a  appointment  (as  in  Chaucer.) — Ch. 

p.  898,  L  1400, /«r«  does  not  mean  company,  at  any  rate :  probably  ought  to  be 
fare,  and  the  meaning  is  '  expedition  ^^^  escort. — Ch. 

p.  899, 1.  1454,  for  10  ckOdren,  read  15  ehOdrm,—!), 

L  1455,  10  should  of  course  be  5  (or  10  in  1.  1454  15,  less  likely).— Ch. 

p.  418, 1.  8.  This  Arthur  ballad,  like  all  the  "Other  Arthurian  pieces  in  the 
Barsas  Breiz,  is  M.  de  Villemarqu^'s  own  invention,  says  M.  le  Men,  in  his 
prefiue  to  Lagadeuc's  CathoHoon,  ed.  1867.  Let  no  one  trust  M.  Ville- 
marqui  an  inch  except  when  he  is  confirmed  by  other  scholars. — F. 

p.  481, 1.  884,  Voriiger  should  be  Angwsh,-^Ch. 

1.  885,  he  \%n\ peace',  mus^a might,  as  often  elsewhere. — Ch. 

p.  488, 1.  841,  sooth  should  be  same  or  sdfe ;  no  doubt  caught  from  southe  in  the 
line  before  :  never  saw  a  case  of  sooth^\eij  \  it  would  be  an  odd  coin- 
cidence.— Ch. 
note  6  is  superfiuous. — Ch. 

p.  484,  L  878,  read  Hive  for  »i^A«.— Ch. 

p.  486,  L  401,  read  sUhen  that  all  was?— Ch. 

p.  448, 1.  669,  [of]  or  [with]  some,  etc  ?— Ch. 
1.  671,  ever  mo  (again). — Ch. 

p.  444, 1.  698,  deane^^sx,  dyne,  noise,  as  at  p.  366, 1.  371.— Ch. 

p.  460,  L  904,  against  the  law  should  be  against  the  lay, — D. 

p.  464, 1. 1084,  tO00n«>-hope ;  a  good.  Saxon  word. — Ch. 

p.  466,  L  1066,  sends  (should  be  send)  is  the  participle  sent :  note  seems  to  have 
no  meaning. — Ch. 

p.  467,  note  6,  ream,  rem,  is  Saxon  for  cream. — Ch. 

p.  468, 1. 1601,  vnryde  is  very  like  Sax.  uturot,  tristis,  etc. — Ch. 

p.  470,  L  1686,  wn>»Ms great  way  round  about,  Old  French  viron  (in  ennron), 
— Ch. 
1.  1666,  «^tt  demon ;  Gothic  skohd.  Sax.  seuccOy  Ger.  geseheuche, — Ch. 

p.  471, 1. 1588,  Tnynne^minni,  Icel.  compar.  of  litUL-^Ch, 

p.  478,  L  1604,  cf.  1. 1024,  above ;  without  hope  (beyond  peradventure). — Ch. 
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.  478,  DO  occanon  for  Percy's  note  (2) ;  we  have  younge  and  found  in  1640-1. 

— Ch. 
p.  476,  476, 1. 1709,  L  1767,  ought  not  iU  to  be  Me?  Ae^Saz.  At  doea  not  occur 

elsewhere  in  the  book.— <Jh. 
p.  484,  L  8316,  read  \hy\  PemLrag<m.-4Jii. 
p.  606,  L  887,  "  And  then  Bangs  swoid  then  threw  hee,"  read  "  And  the  Kings 

sword  then  threw  hee." — I), 
p.  618,  L  188,  dole  6ii<.— Oh. 

p.  616,  L  1,  "  Percy  says  that  it  is  evident  that  Diary  Ambree  is  the  virago  desig- 
nated by  Bntler  nnder  the  title  of  '  English  Moll  ;*  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  '  E^lish  Moll '  of  Butler  was  the  notorious  Mary  Carlton,  sometimes 
called  E^lish  Moll,  or  Kentish  Moll,  and  commonly  known  as  the  German 
Princess.  See  Bntler^s  JRmum,  Annotated  Ed.,  i.  96.**  Bell's  £My  ^oMoiif, 
1866,  p.  158. 

p.  617, 1.  84,  AncymUt  i.e.  standards.  The  explanation  in  the  note  \a  quite  from 
the  purpose. — ^D. 
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p.  SS,  L  7  from  foot,  for  late  read  late. 

p.  8S^  L  4  from  foot,  for  Bexbj  read  Borby. 

p.  60, 1.  9-10  from  foot:  for  Sagom  of  Karlamagntim  og  Hoppum  Hans  read 
"  Karlafnugmifl-aaga  ok  Eappe  Hans  "  (af  G.  B.  Unger),  the  Saga  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  Knights,  (edited  by  C.  B.  Unger). 

p.  1S8,  L  10,  for  Samle  read  Oamle  (M). 

p.  149, 1.  5-6,  the  print,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  page  •  •  has  perished. 
Tki$  i$  wrong.    See  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p,  520. 

p.  166, 1. 444,/of-  att,  theBaUitDeU  Fragment  has  answered.  4fter  att»  insert  doubt 
or  strife. 

p.  165, 1. 15, /or  Samle  Folkerise  read  Oamle  Folkeriser  (M  popular  songs). 

p.  172,  L  160,  fooder  m  Germ.fuder,  a  wine-tun.    See  notes* 

p.  16S,  L  B,for  Slayes  read  Sleeyes. 

p.  889,  L  948,/or  will,  read  will». 

p.  886,  note  \  ool.  2,  for  ^  readK 

p.  859,  L  174,/or  than  read  then. 

p.  860,  L  176,/or  and  read  &. 

p.  864,  L  808,/or  be  read  bee. 

L  804,/of  wonld  read  wold. 

p.  414,  L  8  ficom  foot,/or  1857  read  1847. 

p.  416,  L  11  from  foot,/or  Fables  read  FaUee. 

p.  469,  L  1588,/or  as  read  was. 

p.  516. 1. 1,  for  cold  daonte  read  oold  [not]  dannte. 
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NOTES  INSIDE  THE  COVER  OF  THE  MS.  BY  PERCY. 


Cnriona  Old  Ballads  wAtch  occasion- 
ally I  haye  met  with. 

Johny  Faa,  the  Gypsie  Laddie, 
"The  GKpsies  came  to  our  good  Lord's 

gate. 
Tea-TahU  MimseOai^:  1763,  p.  427.' 

N.B.  This  Vol.  contains  near  40,000 


Beckoning  620  Pages,  about  76  Lines 
to  a  Page,  89,000. 


N.B.  When  I  first  got  possession  of 
this  MS.  I  was  yery  young,  and  beinff  in 
no  Degree  an  Antiquary,  I  had  not  then 
learnt  to  reverence  it;  which  must  be 
my  excuse  for  the  scribble  which  I  then 
spread  oyer  some  parts  of  its  Margin, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  for  even 
taking  out  the  Leaves  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transcribing.  I  hare  since  been  more 
careful.  T.  P. 


Mem." 


NOBTHDMBXRrjan)  HOUBS 

Noyj  7i>,  1769. 


This  very  curious  Old  Manuscript 
in  its  present  mutilated  state,  but  un- 
bound and  sadly  torn  &c,  I  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  be^^ed  at  the  hands  of 
my  worthy  friend  Humphrey  Pitt  Esq., 
then  living  at  Shiffiial  in  Shropshire, 
afterwards  of  Prioislee,  near  that  town ; 
who  died  very  lately  at  Bath  (viz.  in 
Summer  1769).  I  saw  it  lying  dirty  on 
the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y*  Parlour: 
being  used  by  the  Maids  to  light  the 
fire.  It  was  afterwards  sent,  most  un- 
fortunately, to  an  ignorant  B^kbinder, 
who  pared  the  margin,  when  I  put  it 


into  Boards  in  order  to  lend  it  to  Br. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  since  told  me,  that  he 
believes  the  Transcripts  into  this  Volume, 
&c.  were  made  by  tnat  Blount  who  was 
Author  of  Jocular  Tmuret,  &c.  who,  he 
thought,  was  of  Lanoashire  or  Cheshire, 
and  had  a  remarkabjle  Fondness  for  these 
old  things.  He  believed  him  to  be  the 
same  Person  with  that  Mr.  Thomas  Blount 
who  published  the  curious  account  of 
King  Charles  the  2^  escape,  intitled 
Boseoba,  &c  Lond.  1660,  12»«  which 
has  been  sooften  reprinted.  As  also  The 
Law  Dictionaxy,  1671,  folio.  &  many 
other  Books,  wAtch  may  be  seen  in 
Wood's  AthensB,  II.  73,  &c. 

A  Descendant  or  Relation  of  that  Mr. 
Blount,  was  an  Apothecary  at  Slufihal, 
whom  I  remember  myself  (named  also 
Blount).  He  (if  I  mistake  not)  sold  the 
Library  of  his  said  predecessor  Tho*. 
Blount,  to  the  abovementioned  Mr. 
HumphT  Pitt:  who  bought  it  for  the 
use  of  his  Nephew,  my  ever^valued  friend 
the  Hey4  Bob!  Binnel.  Mr.  Binnel  ac- 
cordingly had  all  the  printed  Books;  but 
this  MS.,  which  was  among  them,  was 
neglected  and  left  behind  at  Mr.  Pit^s 
House,  where  it  lay  for  many  years. 

T.  Percy. 

N.B.  Upon  looking  into  Wood's  Athe- 
ns, I  find  that  Tkdi  Blount,  the  Author 
of  y*  Jo(f.  Tenures,  was  a  Hereforshire 
Man ;  He  may  however  have  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Cheshire  or  liincashire : 
or  after  all  this  Collection  may  have 
been  made  by  a  relation  of  his  of  the 
same  Name. 


*  Also  in  Cli«nben>e  aexMUh  Ballads,  1839, 
p.  143 ;  and  another  version  in  8heldon*e  Min- 


Mrav  ^f  the  BngUth  Bordtr,  p.  »9 ;  Child's 
EHffl.  and  SeoL  BaL,  iy.  S8S.— F. 
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Ballair  S>mts, 


Thb  completion  of  the  edition  of  the  Percy  Folio  seems  a 
good  opportunity  for  proposing  to  print  all  the  other  collec- 
tions of  Ballads.  The  importance  of  Ballads  for  the  stadent . 
of  history^  of  society  and  manners^  of  thoughts  and  customs^ 
in  former  days^  is  admitted  by  all  writers  and  thinkers.  These 
light  hand-glasses  reflect  for  us  many  a  feature  of  the  times 
that  is  lost  in  the  crowded  scenes  which  larger  mirrors^  hung 
at  other  angles^  present  to  our  view;  and  without  the  sight  of 
the  Ballad  pictures^  as  well  as  the  larger  and  more  formal 
ones  of  professed  Histories,  State-Papers^  Memoirs^  and 
Treatises^  we  cannot  know  faithfully^— or^  at  leasts  we  can- 
not know  as  faithfully  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing, — 
the  lineaments  of  the  ages  that  have  preceded  us.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  student  of  history  to  endeavour  so  to  know 
those  lineaments,  as  well  in  their  nobleness  as  their  common- 
plfu^ness  and  deformity^  no  real  student  will  question.  He 
wants  the  portraiture  of  each  age  as  complete  as  he  can  get  it ; 
he  desires  to  study  all  its  expressions,  of  power,  of  whim,  of 
impulse,  of  faith,  of  nobleness  and  baseness;  and  many  of 
these  he  can  get  from  Ballads  alone. 

Now  the  known  collections  of  printed  Ballads  are  the 
Pepys  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge;  the  Boxburghe, 
the  Bagford,  and  the  King's-Library  Political  Ballads,  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  Ashmole,  Douce,  and  Bawlinson  at 
Oxford ;  Mr  Euing's  at  Glasgow  (from  Bp  Heber's  Library) ; 
and  small  ones  in  the  Antiquaries'  Society,  &c.  Manuscript 
Ballads  are  also  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  The  Ballad  Society 
proposes  to  print  the  whole  of  these  collections,  so  far  as  it  can, 
with  copies  of  the  original  wood-cuts  to  such  of  the  Ballads  as 
have  them,  and  Introductions  when  needed. 

Were  the  Pepys  collection  a  public  one,  it  would  be  the 
first  chosen  for  issue  by  the  Society :  but  the  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalene have  for  some  time  had  the  intention  of  some  day  print- 
ing the  collection  themselves — are  indeed  now  indexing  it 
—and  they  may  carry  out  their  intention  independently  of 


the  Ballad  Society.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  them  either 
to  act  in  union  with  the  Society^  or  no  longer  to  delay  the 
publication  of  their  Ballads, — ^which  men  of  letters  have  de- 
sired any  time  these  hundred  years  without  getting  them^ — 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
result  of  this  proposal  will  be  the  speedy  appearance  of  the 
Pepys  collection. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  this  question^  a  hand-list  of  all 
the  other  printed  collections  accessible  to  the  public  will  be 
made^  and  issued  to  Subscribers  to  the  Ballad  Society,  to 
show  what  work  lies  before  it  and  them.  Unless  any  of  the 
provincial  sets  prove  more  valuable  than  they  have  appeared 
on  a  hasty  glance  to  be,  the  British  Museum  Collections — 
the  Boxburghe  and  Bagford — ^will  be  taken  in  hand,  and  pro- 
duced as  quickly  as  funds  and  editors'  leisure  will  allow.  Dr 
BiMBAULT  and  Mr  William  Chappsll,  whose  long  study  of  Bal- 
lads and  Ballad  Literature  is  so  well  known,  and  whose  know- 
ledge has  been  so  often  tried  and  proved  to  be  sound,  have 
already  kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  Editors  of  the  Ballads, 
and  the  Bev.  Alexander  Dyce  has  promised  general  help. 
Other  aid  will  be  forthcoming  when  called  for,  and  the  Manu- 
script Ballads  will  be  produced  when  Mr  Fusnivall,  or  who- 
ever their  Editor  may  be,  has  had  time  to  collect  them. 

The  books  will  be  printed  in  demy  8vo,  like  those  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  and  the  Percy  Folio,  and  also  in 
large  medium  8vo,  on  Whatman's  70-shilling  ribbed  paper. 
The  subscription  for  the  demy  8vos  will  be  One  Guinea  a  year; 
that  for  the  medium  ribbed-papers  Three  Ouineas.  The  sub- 
scriptions will  date  from  1  Jan.,  1869,  but  immediate  payment 
of  them  is  asked,  as,  in  order  to  get  the  books  ready  early 
next  year^  copiers  and  artist  must  be  set  to  work  at  once. 
The  Society's  books  will  not  be  on  sale  separately  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Society's  printers  will  be  Messrs  Childs  and  Son  of 
Bungay. 

Subscriptions  should  be  paid  either  to  the  account  of  The 
Ballad  Society  at  the  Chancery-Lane  branch  of  the  Union 
Bank,  or  to 

F.  J.  FURNIVALL, 

3,  Old  Square,  Olumcery-Lane,  W.O. 


Bishop  1^txts'&  jToUo  m^* 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS. 

Thebb  are  already  in  print  ballads  dealing  with  the  several 
subjects  of  the  following  Robin  Hood  ballad  fragments.  But 
they  all  differ,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  these.  On  the 
death  of  Robin  Hood  the  piece  here  printed  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  known.  Percy  well  calls  it  "  a  curious  old 
song." 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general  question  of  the 
outlaw's  personality.  Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est  There  are 
who  represent  him  to  have  been  simply  a  famous  robber  chief- 
tain, a  great  prince  of  outlaws — '*  latronum  omnium  humanis- 
simus  et  princeps,"  to  quote  Mair's  words — "  praedonum  mitis- 
simus  "  in  Camden's  version  of  these  words.  Others  insist  that 
he  was  a  great  political  leader,  carrying  on  a  perpetual  guerilla 
warfare  against  his  enemies,  and  finding  refuge  on  occasion  in 
the  tangled  labjrrinths  of  the  forests.  A  third  theory  denies  him 
existence.  According  t6  it  he  is  a  mere  creation  of  the 
Teutonic  mind — a  flesh-and-blood-less  fancy.  These  are  the 
three  leading  views  entertained  about  him.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are,  that  he  is  first  mentioned  in  literature  in  the  '*  Vision 
of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  written  probably 
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about  1362,  and  is  there  mentioned  as  tlie  well-known  hero  of 
well-known  popular  songs.     Says  Sloth  : 

"  I  kan  noght  parfitly  my  pater-noster 
Ab  the  priest  it  syngeth, 
But  I  kjin  ryxnes  of  Robyn  Hood 
And  Randolph  £rl  of  Chestre." 

(Wright's  P.  P.  S275-8.) 

His  next  mention  is  in  Wyntoun's  "  Scottish  Chronicle,"  written 
about  the  year  1420.   Wyntoun,  writing  of  the  year  1284,  says: 

Lytil  John  &  Robyn  Hude 
Waithmen  ware  commendyd  gude ; 
In  Yngilwode  &  Bamysdale 
Thai  oysyd  all  this  time  thare  trawale. 

Some  thirty  years  afterwards  one  of  the  additions  to  Fordun's 
"  Scotichronicon  "  (such,  and  not  of  the  original  work,  Mr. 
Wright  has  shown  the  passage  to  be),  speaking  of  the  De 
Montfort  period,  infoims  us  :  "  Hoc  in  tempore  de  exhere- 
datis  et  bannitis  surrexit  et  caput  erexit  ille  faniosissimus 
sicarius  Robertiia  Hode  et  Littill  Johanne  cum  eorum  compli- 
cibus,  de  quibus  stolidum  vulgus  hianter  in  comoediis  et  tragoediis 
prurienter  festum  faciunt  et  super  ceteras  romancias  mimos  et 
bardanos  cantitare  delectantur."  (Groodall's  "Forduni  Scoti- 
chronicon, &c."  Edinb.  1769.  ii.  104.)  Sir  John  Paston,  in 
Edward  IV.'s  time,  lets  us  know  that  games  in  honour  of 
Robin  Hood  were  then  zealously  celebrated.  "  I  have  kepyd 
hym,"  he  writes  of  one  of  his  servants,  "  thys  iii  yer  to  pleye 
Seynt  Jorge,  and  Rohyn  Hood  and  the  Shryf  of  Notyngham ; 
and  now,"  he  adds  complainingly,  "  when  I  wolde  have  good 
horse,  he  is  goon  into  Bernysdale,  and  I  without  a  keeper." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Bobin  Hood 
ballads  were  collected  and  woven  together  into  one  long  poem 
known  as  the  "Lytel  Geste,"  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde 
somewhere  about  1490,  reprinted  in  Scotland  in  1508.  At 
least  two   ballads   relating  directly  to   Robin   Hood— to  say 
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aothiog  of  several  that  allude  to  him — are  found  in  MSS.  of  a 
certainly  not  lat^r  date  than  the  oldest  edition  of  the  "Lytel 
Geste,*'  viz. :  **  Robyn  Hode  and  the  Potter,"  first  printed  by 
Ritson  from  a  MS.  among  Bishop  More's  collections  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  and  "Robin  Hood  and  the 
Monk,*'  first  printed  in  Jamieson's  "  Popular  Ballads  "  from  a 
MS.  in  the  same  library,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  possibly 
as  old  as  Edward  II.'s  time,  but  certainly  not  so  old  as  the 
ballad  which  is,  or  is  the  basis  of,  the  Fourth  Fit  of  the 
"lijtel  Geste,"  as  the  spoiling  of  the  monk  there  narrated 
is  referred  to  in  it.     (See  v.  93.) 

In  1521  appeared  Mair's  "  Historia  Majoris  Britanniae  tam 
AnglisB  quam  Scotiae,"  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  locus 
dassicus  on  Robin  Hood,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  in  it 
concerning  him — whatever  its  sources — furnishes  the  earliest 
full  description  of  him,  and  is  adopted  with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion by  Grafton  and  Stow  and  Camden,  and  along  with  the 
"  Lytel  Geste  "  forms  the  basis  of  that  life  in  the  Sloane  MSS. 
No.  715  of  which  Ritson  made  so  much  use.  Mair's  therefore 
memorable  words  are :  "  Circa  hsec  tempora  [Ricardi  Primi], 
ut  auguror,  Robertus  Hudua  Anglus,  et  Parvus  Joannes 
latrones  famatissimi  [not  famosissimi,  as  sometimes  quoted]  in 
nemoribus  latuerunt,  solum  opulentorum  virorum  bona  deripi- 
entes.  Nullum  nisi  eos  invadentem  vel  resistentem  pro  suarum 
remm  tuitione  occiderunt.  Centum  sagittarios  ad  pugnam  ap- 
tissimos  Robertus  latrociniis  aluit,  quos  400  viri  fortissimi 
invadere  non  audebant.  Rebus  hujus  Roberti  gestis  tota 
Britannia  in  cantibus  utitur.  Foeminam  nuUam  opprimi 
permisit  nee  pauperum  bona  surripuit,  verum  eos  ex  abbatum 
bonis  sublatis  opissare  pavit.  Viri  rapinam  improbo,  sed 
latronum  omnium  humanissimus  et  princeps  erat."  About 
the  middle  and  through  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  thenceforward  allusions  to  Robiu  Hood  abound. 
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Especially  worthy  of  note  are  Latimer's  complaint,  in  his 
sixth  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  how,  when  he  proposed  preach- 
ing in  some  country  church,  "  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me, 
and  says  '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us.  We  cannot  hear 
you.  It  is  Robin  HoocCs  day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray  you  let  them  not,' "  and  the 
full  description  of  the  merry  outlaws  in  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
Song  26,  and  the  notice  given  of  Sobin  by  Fuller  in  his 
"  Worthies "  in  connection  with  Nottinghamshire,  His  story, 
we  may  add,  was  revised,  and  augmented  again  and  again. 
The  yeoman  of  the  older  ballads  is  transformed  into  an  earl 
in  the  newer  ones.  A  sentimental  colour  is  given  him.  Maid 
Marian  appears,  and  becomes  a  leading,  absorbing  part  of  the 
company.  The  fresh  breezes  of  the  greenwood  are  tainted  with 
artificial  odours.  By  Charles  I.'s  time  the  ballad-writers  have 
all,  like  sheep,  gone  astray.  They  have  improved  away  the 
genuine  old  picture.  In  1670  was  published  the  first  known 
edition  of  the  **  Garland."  In  1678  appeared  a  prose  version  of 
it,  with  the  title  "  The  Noble  Birth  and  gallant  atchievements 
of  that  remarkable  outlaw  Bobin  Hood,  together  with  a  true 
account  of  the  many  merry  and  extravagant  exploits  he  play'd,  in 
twelve  severall  stories  •  .  .  Newly  collected  into  one  volume  by 
an  Ingenious  Antiquary."  (Beprinted  in  Mr.  Thoms'  **  Early 
English  Prose  Bomances.")  Poor  Eobin's  character  sank  sadly 
in  the  following  century.  He  fell  amongst  mere  thieves.  About 
the  middle  of  it  came  out"  The  lives  and  heroick  atchievements 
of  the  renowned  Bobin  Hood  and  James  Hind,  two  noted 
robbers  and  highwaymen."  Nor  did  he  recover  his  proper 
status  till  the  year  1795,  when  Eitson  put  forth  his  hand  and 
lifted  him  out  of  the  mire.  Bitson's  "  Bobin  Hood  "  is  still  the 
great  treasure-house  on  the  subject  of  the  great  outlaw.  Not 
much  of  importance  has  been  added  to  what  his  vigorous 
researches  compiled  some  seventy  years  ago. 
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We  know,  then,  nothing  whatever  of  Robin  Hood  before  he 
is  the  well-established  favourite  of  the  people.  He  is  already  a 
full-grown,  most  popular  "fabula"  when  the  first  mention  of 
him  occurs.  The  first  details  about  him  are  given  some  150 
years  after  the  time  at  which  they  represent  him  to  have  lived. 
We  cannot  therefore  attempt  to  make  out  from  general  literary 
or  other  sources  the  biography  of  Robin  Hood.  Some  writers 
have  essayed  to  eke  it  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  '^  Lytel 
Geste."  They  have  taken  the  last  *^  Fytte  "  of  that  string  of 
ballads  to  be  a  more  or  less  sober  historical  narrative.  We 
cannot  praise  them.  Such  treatment  of  the  old  ballads  seems 
quite  unjustifiable.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  any  one  of  the  ballads  to  countenance  the  theories 
that  Robin  Hood  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  one  of 
the  Dispossessed  (ezheredati)  of  the  battle  of  Evesham  days, 
or  one  of  the  Contrariantes  (the  Lancastrians)  of  Edward  II. 's 
time.  There  is  no  touch  of  political  faction  or  national  an- 
tagonism in  any  one  of  them.  Robin's  controversy  is  with 
the  rich  as  rich,  not  as  Normans.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  Robin  Hood.  There 
is  a  certain  local  precision  and  constancy  in  the  ballads. 
We  can  well  believe  that  Hood  existed  as  actually  as  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  with  whom  he  is  coupled  in  the  "Piers 
Ploughman" — that  some  outlaw  of  the  name  did  make  himself 
famous  in  the  North  Country,  i.6.  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  especially  about  Bamesdale,  in  or  just  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  century — ^that  his  fame  spread,  and  grew, 
and  was  fed  from  a  thousand  sources  utterly  disconnected 
with  its  origin,  till  his  name  became  a  household  word,  and 
himself  the  universal  darling  of  the  common  people.  Of  a 
circumscribed  renown  to  begin  with,  he  was  presently  sung 
of  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was 
adopted  as  the  hero  of  the  people,  and  they  delighted  to  honour 
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him.  In  the  darling  of  their  fancy  they  soon  forgot  the 
original  forester  of  the  West  Riding.  He  was  made  what  they 
would  have  him  be — a  man  after  their  own  hearts.  He  was  set 
up  as  their  idol,  and  costumed  and  tricked  out,  no  doubt,  with 
ornaments  and  robes  torn  from  the  shoulders  of  less  fortunate 
demigods.     He  absorbed  the  fames  of  his  rivals.     According  to 

the  poet, 

Mon  sola  fatetur 
Quantulft  sint  hominum  corpuscula. 

But  death  sometimes  makes  the  opposite  confession.  In 
Robin  Hood's  case  his  insignificance  ended  with  his  life.  WTien 
that  his  body  did  contain  a  spirit^  a  single  district  was  room 
enough,  but  afterwards  a  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound. 
Thus  the  outlaw  of  Barnesdale  grew  to  be  the  acclaimed  hero 
of  the  English  commons. 

He  became  the  hero  of  the  commons  as  King  Arthur  of 
the  higher  classes.  As  the  aristocratic  period  passed  away,  and 
the  third  estate  advanced  in  power  and  importance,  the  great 
yeoman  rivalled  the  great  knight.  Robin  Hood  with  his 
merry  men  of  the  greenwood,  Little  John  and  Scarlet  and 
Much,  displaced  King  Arthur  with  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  Lancelot  and  Gawain  and  Tristram.  Thq  archery 
meeting  presently  superseded  the  joust  as  the  national  pas- 
time. The  lance  is  shivered,  so  to  speak;  the  longbow  wins 
the  day.  This  great  transition  is  taking  place  rapidly  in 
Chaucer's  time.  He  gives  a  full  picture,  not  only  of  the  knight 
but  of  the  yeoman, — of  the  typical  heroes  of  both  times,  the 
old  and  the  new, — of  the  nobles'  darling  and  of  the  people's. 
The  older  ballads  speak  of  Robin  Hood  especially  as  the  yeoman, 
and  connect  him  with  the  yeomanry,  as  in  "  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Potter : " 

Herkens,  god  yemen, 

Comley,  corteysse,  and  god, 
On  of  the  best  that  yever  bar  bon, 

Hea  name  was  Roben  Hode. 
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Boben  Hode  was  the  yemans  name, 
That  vas  boyt  corteys  and  fre. 

and  again : 

God  haffe  money  on  Robyn  Hodys  soUe, 
And  saffe  all  god  yemanrey. 

and  in  the  "  Lytel  Geste :  " 

Lithe  and  lyaten,  gentylmen, 

That  be  of  irebore  blode ; 
I  shall  tell  you  of  a  good  yeman, 

His  name  was  Robyn  Hode. 

Robin,  then,  is  the  people's  hero.  He  is  the  ideal 
champion  of  their  cause — the  helper  of  their  extreme  neces- 
sities— their  great  knight-errant  and  avenger — the  repre- 
sentative freeman  who  spurns  at  the  harshness  of  the  laws, 
especially  the  Forest  laws,  and  stoutly  upholds  his  independence 
— the  more  equal  distributor  of  riches,  transferring  from  the 
opulent  to  the  indigent. 

The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieved, 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  virgin  grieved. 

Observe   the  instructions  he  gives  his  men  in  the  *^  Lytel 

Geste : " 

"Mayster,"  than  said  Lytell  Johan, 

"  And  we  our  horde  shall  sprede, 
Tell  ns  whether  we  shall  gone, 

And  what  lyfe^re  shall  lede ; 

Where  we  shall  take,  where  we  shall  leve, 

Where  we  shall  abide  behynde, 
Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  grevo. 

Where  we  shall  bete  and  bynde." 

"  Thereof  no  fors,"  said  Robyn, 

"  We  shall  do  well  ynough ; 
But  loke  ye  do  no  honsband  harme, 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough; 

No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeman, 

That  walketh  by  grene  wode  shawe, 
Ne  no  knyght  ne  no  squyer, 

That  wolde  be  a  good  felowe. 
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These  bjshoppes  and  these  archebysshoppes 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde ; 
The  hje  sheiyfe  of  Notynghame, 

Hym  holde  in  your  minde." 

"  This  word  shall  be  holde,"  sayd  Lytyll  Johan, 
And  this  lesson  shall  we  lern." 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fond  pious  wish  of  the  last  stanza 
of  the  poem : 

Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 

That  dyed  on  the  rode ! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 

And  dyde  pore  men  moch  god. 

Not  insignificant  is  the  connection  of  him  in  one  ballad  with 
Jack  Cade's  daughter.  The  people,  groaning  and  travailling, 
rejoiced  to  picture  in  him  their  great  friend  and  succourer. 

This  hero  of  the  people  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  after  the 
people's  own  heart.  He  reflects  the  popular  character,  and  is  in 
this  way  most  interesting  and  important  He  is  open-handed, 
brave,  merciful,  given  to  archery  and  venery,  good-humoured, 
jocular,  loyal,  woman-protecting,  priestcraft-hating,  Mary-loving, 
Grod-fearing,  somewhat  rough  withal,  caring  little  for  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  fond  of  a  fight  above  all  things.  Such  are 
the  lineaments  of  the  portrait  handed  down  to  us. 

Besides  the  one  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  were  two 
other  respects  in  which  Kobin  Hood  was  dear  to  the  English 
people  — viz.  as  the  great  archer,  and  as  the  gi*eat  forester. 

To  archery  the  people  were  passionately  attached.  The 
longbow  was  the  special  weapon  of  the  people.  To  it  the  most 
brilliant  victories  achieved  in  the  French  campaigns  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  due;  and  the  ftiithful  arm  in  battle 
was  also  the  great  domestic  delight.  Peace  had  its  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  war.  The  butts  were  the  constant  resort  in 
every  town.  Bowyers,  and  fletchers,  and  stringers,  and  arrow- 
head makers  abounded.     We  were  a  great  nation  of  archers. 
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Horace's  Greloni  did  not  deserve  better  to  be  styled  quiver- 
bearing.     Chaucer  tells  us  of  the  yeoman : 

A  Bhef  of  pocock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belte  he  bar  full  thriftily. 
Wei  cowde  he  dreese  his  takel  jomanlj ; 
HiB  arwoB  drowpad  nought  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  he  bar  a  mighty  bowe. 

Of  woode-craft  cowde  he  wel  al  the  usage 
Upon  his  ann  he  bar  a  gay  bracer. 


An  horn  he  bar,  the  bawdrik  was  of  grene  ; 
A  forster  was  he  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

*'  In  my  time,"  says  Latimer,  in  a  well-known  passage,  "  my 
poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot  as  to  learn  me 
any  other  thing ;  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their  children : 
he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow, 
and  not  to  drawe  with  strength  of  arms,  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body :  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never 
shoot  well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it ;  it  is  a  goodly  art, 
a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  much  commended  in  physic." 
As  the  practice  fell  into  desuetude,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  revire  it.  The  old  artillery  gave  way  to  the  new  very 
slowly.  It  died  hard,  so  to  say.  As  late  as  in  Charles  II. 's 
time  we  find  the  fraternity  of  bowmen  flourishing  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  patronage  of  a  queen.  Bobin  Hood  was  the  ideal 
archer.  He  is  as  constant  to  his  archer's  implements  as  Apollo : 
Nnnqnam  humeris  positurus  arcum. 

He  is  as  r^^larly  represented  as  a  shooter  as  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  old  pictures  is  as  a  shootee.  He  is  the  great  ''  patron 
of  archery" — a  very  quivered  saint.  His  ballads  never  tire  of 
describing  his  skill.  In  the  shooting  at  Nottingham  in  the 
**Lytel  Geste,"  set  forth  with  much  gustOj 
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Thijes  Robjn  shot  about, 

And  always  he  slist  the  wand, 
And  BO  djde  good  C^lberte, 

With  the  whyte  hande. 

Lytpll  Johan  &  good  Scatheloke 

Were  archers  good  &  fre ; 
Lytell  Much  &  good  Eeynolde, 

The  worste  wolde  they  not  be. 

When  they  had  shot  aboate, 

These  arehours  fayre  &  good, 
Evermore  was  the  best 

Forsoth,  Robyn  Hode. 

Hym  delyyered  the  goode  arow, 
For  best  worthy  was  he. 

In  "  Sobin  Hood's  Progress  to  Nottingham/' 

'*  I'le  hold  you  twenty  marks,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

By  the  leave  of  our  lady, 
That  I*le  hit  a  mark  a  hundred  rod 

And  rie  cause  a  hart  to  dye." 

Robin  Hood  he  bent  up  a  noble  bow, 

And  a  broad  arrow  he  let  flye, 
He  hit  the  mark  a  hundred  rod, 

And  he  caused  a  hart  to  dye. 

Some  say  hee  brake  ribs  one  or  two. 

And  some  say  he  brake  three  ; 
The  arrow  within  the  hart  would  not  abide, 

But  it  glanced  in  two  or  three. 

The  hart  did  skip,  &  the  heart  did  leap, 
And  the  hart  lay  on  the  ground. 

Shortly  afterwards,  with  the   same  fatal  weapon,  he  brings 
down  fifteen  foresters  who  treated  him  badly ;  and  when 

The  people  that  lived  in  fair  Nottingham 

Came  running  out  amain. 
Supposing  to  have  taken  bold  Robin  Hood 

With  the  foresters  that  were  slain, 

Some  lost  legs,  &  some  lost  arms, 

And  some  did  lose  their  blood ; 
But  Robin  hee  took  up  his  noble  bow, 

And  is  gone  to  the  merry  green  wood. 
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In  his  extreme  hour,  according  to  the  "  Grarland," 

**  Gire  me,"  says  Robin,  "  my  bent  bow  in  my  band, 

And  a  broad  arrow  PI)  let  flee ; 
And  where  this  arrow  ia  taken  up 

There  shall  my  graTe  diggfd  be. 

Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head. 

And  another  at  my  feet ; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side. 

Which  was  my  music  sweet." 

Lastly,  Sobin  Hood  was  dear  to  the  English  imagination  as 
the  representative  of  the  forest  life — as  the  joyous  tenant  of 
the  greenwood — the  spirit  not  to  be  cribbed  and  cabined  in 
towns  and  cities,  but  rejoicing  in  entire  unrestraint  and  the 
wildest  freedom.    For  him  too,  in  his  rough  way — 

M  Ti  rh  ^^iBipuryM  ical  a  itirvs,  cuir<{Xc,  t^fo 
k  wrX  Ttus  wctyeuat  fitXla^ereu, 

The  greenwood  is  the  home  of  his  heart.  The  ballads  that 
celebrate  him  are  redolent  of  it  They  are  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  its  breezes.  They  re-echo  with  the  songs  of  its 
birds.  They  rejoice  with  a  great  joy  in  its  abundant  beauty. 
There  is  nowhere  in  our  literature  a  heartier  delight  in  the 
woodland  than  in  these  ballads.  Take  the  opening  lines  of 
"Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk:" 

In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 

And  leves  be  large  &  longe, 
His  is  full  merry  in  feyre  foreste 

To  here  the  foulys  song, 

To  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale. 

And  lere  the  hilles  hee, 
And  shadow  him  in  the  leves  grene, 

Under  the  grene-wode  tree. 

Hit  befell  on  Whitsontide 

Early  in  a  May  mornyng, 
The  son  up  faire  can  shyne. 

And  the  briddis  mery  can  syng. 
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"  T%is  is  a  mtry  mornyng^  said  LitoUe  Johne, 

"  Be  hym  that  dyed  on  tre ; 
A  more  mery  man  than  lam  one 

Lyvee  not  in  Christianti. 

Pluk  up  thi  hert,  my  dere  mayeier, 

Litulle  Johne  can  sej, 
And  thynk  hit  is  afulUfayre  tyme. 

In  a  momynge  of  May!* 

What  bright,  healthful  happiness  in  a  May  morning !  '^  Oh 
evil  day,  if  I  were  sullen  1*'  says  with  all  his  heart  this  outlaw 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  No  wonder  if  Hobin  Hood  came 
to  be  the  type  of  such  happiness ;  and  that  Shakespeare,  when 
portraying  it  with  an  exquisite  grace  and  sympathy  in  the 
sweetest  of  all  pastoral  poems,  recalls  him  to  mind,  and  makes 
Charles  the  Wrestler  answer  in  this  wise  Oliver's  question, 
"  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ?  "  "  They  say  he  is  already  in 
the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England :  they  say 
many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day^  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.^^ 
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[Printed  from  this  MS.  in  Jamieson's  '*  Popular  BalladB,*'  ii.  49.] 

No  other  copy  exactly  like  this  is  known.  There  are,  besides  it, 
two  other  ballads  known  as  "  Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar."  One 
of  them  tells  how  Robin  Hood  was  severely  beaten  and  left  for 
dead  by  a  beggar,  and  how  his  followers,  who  pursued  the  mal- 
treater  of  their  master  to  punish  him,  were  ludicrously  foiled. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  ballad.  The  second  Part 
of  the  other  of  them,  and  that  of  the  present  ballad,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  and  with  these  second  Parts  may  be  com- 
pared "Robin  Hood  rescuing  the  Widow's  Three  Sons,"  and 
•*  Robin  Hood  rescuing  the  Three  Squires."  The  first  Parts 
differ  in  that  here  the  beggar  is  an  old  man,  whereas  in  the 
other  ballad  the  beggar  is  ^'  brave  and  stout,"  as  jolly  a  beggar 
as  Robin  Hood  ever  beheld  with  his  eye,  whose  ''  mickle  long 
staffe "  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  great  outlaw's  "  nut- 
brown  sword ; "  and  the  exchange  of  clothes  is  made  only  after 
some  hard  and  sore  fighting. 

Extracts  from  the  black-letter  copy  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Beggar"  in  Anthony  k  Wood's  collection  are  printed  below. 
The  tune  assigned  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (Musical  Illustrations  of 
Robin  Hood,  in  Gutch's  Ballads)  to  **  Robin  Hood  rescuing  the 
Widow's  Son "  is  another  version  of  "  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Ellinor  "  (see  Mr.  Chappell's  "  Popular  Music,"  v.  2,  p.  390). 

>  Onr  title.  Percy's  is,  "  Fragm*  oiy      rather  the  Beggar."    He  adds,  "But  see 
Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  &  the  Old  Man,  or      Ritson's  2nd  Yol.  No.  xziii.  p.  151."— F. 
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Robin  Hood 

propomsto 

chaiige 

clothes  with 

an  old 

beggw.  4 


lone  line  perished'] 
'in  faith  thou  8hal[t2]  haue  mine, 
&  20 1  in  thy  pnrsse 

to  spend  att  ale  and  wine." 


tpftge  5  of  MS.*] 


*  The  corresponding  ballad  to  this, 
(though  differing  from  it  as  aboye  said) 
in  Ant  4  Wood's  collection  401,  foL  23  b, 
and  Robin  HoocTs  Gar/and,  London  1670, 
sign.  C.  2,  may  supply  the  introductory 
verses.    It  begins  thus — 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BEGGAR: 

Shewing  how  Rohin  Hood  and  the  Beggar 
fought :  and  how  he  changed  Clothes  with 
the  Beggar,  and  how  he  went  a  begging 
to  Nottingham :  and  how  he  saved  three 
Brethren  from  being  hang'd  for  stealing 
of  Deer, 

To  the  tune  of,  R<^n  Hood  and  the 
Stranger, 

Comb  light  &  listen  you  Gentlemen  all, 
*hey  doum,  down,  an  a  down. 

That  mirth  do  love  for  to  hear, 
and  a  story  true.  He  tell  unto  you, 

If  that  you  will  but  draw  near. 

In  elder  times  when  merriment  was, 

heg  down,  ^c.f 
And  Archery  was  holden  good, 

there  was  an  Out-law,  as  many  did 
know 
Which  Men  called  Rolnn  Hood, 

Vpon  a  time  it  chanced  so, 

hey  down,  ^'c. 
Bold  Robin  was  merry  disposed : 

his  time  to  spend,  he  did  intend 
Either  with  Friend  or  Foe.  J 

Then  he  got  vp  on  a  gallant  brave  St^ed, 

hvy  down,  ^'c. 
The  which  was  worth  angell|  ten, 

with  a  Mantle  of  gr^en,  most  brave  to 
be  s^en, 
He  lefb  all  his  meny-men. 


And  riding  towazds  fair  Nottingham, 

hfg  down,  ^c.|| 
Some  pastime  for  to  spy, 

There  was  he  aware  of  a  jolly  Beggar 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

An  old  patcht  coat  the  Beggar  had  one, 

hfg  down,  fc. 
Which  he  daily  did  vse  for  to  wear, 

and  many  a  bag  about  him  did  wag, 
Which  made  Robin  Bood  to  him  repair. 

Qod-sp^ed,  God-spied,  said  Robin  Hood,^, 

hey  down,  ^c- 
What  Country-man,  tell  to**  me, 

I  am  Yorkeahire  sir,  but  ere  you  go  fiir 
Some  Charity  give  vnto  me. 

Why  what  wouldst  thou  have,  said  Robin 
Hood, 
hey  down,  ^c. 
I  pray  th^e  tell  vnto  me, 
no  Lands  nor  Living8,tt  the  Beggar 
he  said. 
But  a  penny  for  charitie. 

I  have  no  money,  said  Robin  Hood  then, 

hey  down,  ^c. 
But  a  Ranger  within  the  Wood, 

I  am  an  Out-law  as  many  do  know, 
My  name  it  is  Robin  Hood, 

[The  fight  follows.    After  it,  the  baUad 

continues] 
Now,  a  change,  a  change,  cri*d  Robin  Hood, 

hey  down,  ^c. 
Thy  Bags  and  Coat  give  me, 
and  this  Mantle  of  mine,  ile  to  th^ 
resign. 
My  Horse  and  my  braverie. 
[For  the  perished  line  above,  we  may  read] 
[Though  thy  clothes  are  ragged  and  torn,] 

•  a  piece  torn  out  of  the  MS. — F. 

•  The  pages  are  called  folios.     The 


?  S^®  ]**?■  ^^y*  «»Py  of  the  Garland  (in 
vol.  lii.  of  /Vfinjr  MerrimenU)  prefixes  With  a. 

t  mth  a  hey,  Ac—Ourl.  1670,  and  throughonc 
tho  same,  except  in  verse  five,  see  note  II  below. 

X  Foo8.-{7ar/.  §  Angel8.-<?ar/ 


^wiOiahey,  dfce.--P«pys.  derrjf  deny  dotem.— 

If   ealA  Robin  Rood  ihen.—  Gari, 
••  unto.— (7aW. 
ft  living.—Oarl. 
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"  Though  jour^  clothes  are  of  light  lincolne 
green, 
&  mine  g^ray  mssett  and  tome, 
yet  it  doth  not  you  beseeme 
8  to  doe  an  old  man  scome." 


The  old  man 
thinks  he  is 
mocking 
him; 


12 


"  I  Bcome  thee  not,  old  man,"  says  Bobin, 

"  by  the  faith  of  my  body : 
doe  of  thy  clothes,  thou  shalt  haue  mine 

for  it  may  noe  *  better  bee." 


Robin  nays 
no. 


16 


But  Bobin  did  on  this  old  mans  hose, 
th6  '  were  torne  in  the  wrist  * ; 

"  when  I  looke  on  my  leggs,"  said  Bobin, 
"  then  for  to  laugh  I  list." 


They  change 
clothes ;  and 
Bobin, 


20 


But  Bobin  did  on  the  old  mans  shooes, 
&  the  were  cliitt  ^  full  cleane : 

"  now,  by  my  faith,"  sayes  litle  lohn, 
"  these  are  good  for  thomes  keene." 


Little  John, 
and  Scarlett 
joke  over 
Robin's  new 
costume. 


24 


But  Bobin  did  on  the  old  mans  cloake, 
&  it  was  tome  in  the  necke  : 

"  now,  by  my  faith,"  said  w"  Scarlett, 
"  heere  shold  be  set  a  specke.*" 


first  was  nnmbered  7,  and  then  turned 
into  5.  The  following  pages  to  p.  14 
haye  been  also  similarly  treated ;  there 
the  alteration  stops,  and  so  p.  15  follows 
p.  12.  The  ward  folio  in  MS.  numbering 
has  undergone  an  unhappy  change.  The 
scribes  of  the  grand  Vernon  MS.  and  its 
incomplete  duplicate  in  the  British 
Museum,  rightly  called  the  two  leayes  of 
their  MSS.  opened  before  them  a  foliOf 
just  as  a  modem  bookkeeper  does  the 
left-  and  right-hand  pages  of  his  open 
ledger.  Afterwards  the  meaning  of  the 
term  folio  was  altered  to  the  leaf  in 
our  modem  sense,  the  front  and  back 
sides  or  pages  of  the  same  piece  of  paper. 


and  then  rectOf  and  verso  or  back,  had  to 
be  added  to  it.— F. 

*  The  expansions  or  extensions  of  the 
contractions  in  the  MS.  are  printed  in 
italics.— F. 

*  now,  <^. — Percy. 

'  7%ey  IS  often  written  the  in  the  MS. 
To  prevent  a  check  in  reading,  such  th^B 
are  printed  "  th^  " ;  but  there  is  never  any 
accent  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  twist,  q.— P. 

*  One  of  the  t*8  only  is  dotted  in  the 
MS.  The  word  doubtless  means  clouted, 
as  in  "Little  John,  the  Beggar,  and  the 
three  Palmers,"  L  12,  p.  48  below.— F. 
sUtt,  q.— P.  •  speck,  patch.— F. 
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But  Bobin  did  on  this  old  mans  hood, 

itt  gogled'  on  hia  crowne : 
"  when  I  come  into  Nottingham,"  said  Bobin, 
28  "  my  hood  it  will  lightly  downe. 


Eobln  gives 

hUmentbeir 

liutmctioDs* 


"  But  yonder  is  an  outwood,"  said  Bobin, 

"  an  outwood  all,  and  a  shade, 
&  thither  I  reede  yon,  my  merrymen  all, 
32  the  ready  way  to  take, 


And  when  you  heare  my  litle  home  blow, 
34  come  raking  all  on  a  rowte  "  ' 

[half  the  leaf  gone,  as  all  the  half-leaves  up 
to  page  58  inclusive  are  gone,"] 


*  To  goggle  is  thua  like  eoggle  or  joggle, 
to  be  unsteady,  to  roll  to  and  fro. 
*'Then  piwwed  they  forth  goglina  with 
their  hedia."  Chaucer,  Frol.  March- 
aundee  2nd  Tale.    Wedgwood.— F. 

«  To  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  atory, 
take  this  from  Wood's  Ballad  401,  and 
the  Garland  of  1670  : 

When  Robin  had  got  the  Beggars  cloaths 

tmth  a  hey,  tfr. 
He  looked  round  about, 

methinks,  said  he,  I  s^em  to  be 
A  Begger  braye  and  stout. 

For  now  I  have  a  bag  for  my  Bread, 

foith  a  hey,  j-e. 
So  have  I  another  for  Com, 

I  have  one  for  Salt,  and  another  for 
Malt, 
And  one,  for  my  little  Horn. 

And  now  I  will  a  begging  go, 

with  a  hey,  ^. 
Some  chanty  for  to  find. 

And  if  any  more  of  Sobin  you*l  know. 
In  this  second  part  it's  behind.* 


[Part  II] 

Now  Robin  he  is  to  Nottingham  bound, 

hey  dawn,  ^c. 
With  his  bags  hanging  down  to  his  kn^, 

his  stafiT  &  his  coat,  scarce  worth  a 
groat, 
Yet  merrilie  passed  he. 

As  Robin  he  passed  the  Streets  along, 

hey  down,  j-c. 
He  heard  a  pittifull  cry, 

thr^e  Brethrenf  d^r,  as  he  did  hear. 
Condemned  were  to|  dye. 

Then  Robing  he  highed  to  the  Sherifib,) 

hey  down,  fc. 
Some  Reliefs  for  to  s^k, 

he  skipt  and  leapt,  and  capored  iiill 
high. 
As  he  went  along  the  str^t. 

But  when  to  the  Sheriffs  doore  he  came,^ 

hey  down,  ^c. 
There  a  Gentleman  fine  and  brare, 

thou  Beggar,  said  he,  come  tell  vnto  me. 
What  is  it  that  thou  wouldest  haye  ? 


•  its  known.— CaW.  1670.    behind.— Pep}^ 
copy, 
t  printed  Brtthrtd, 
X  for  to.—Oari, 


}  printed  Robiu.—Oarl, 
II  hied  to  the  Sheriffs  hoiue.— <7aW. 
*r  When  to  the  Sheriffs  hoaae  he  csme: — 
Pepys. 
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[then  Bobin  set  his]  home  to  his  mowth,  [page  e.]  H!i  men 
a  loud  blast  cold  h[e]  blow,  ■nmrnoB. 

ffiill  3001  bold  yeomen 
38  came  rakinge  all  on  a  row. 

But  Bobin  cast  downe  his  baggs  of  bread,  ^^*'*'°^ 

see  did  he  his  staffe  with  a  jGEtoe,  di^gniM 

&  in  a  doublet  of  Bed  yeluett 
42  this  jeoman  stood  in  his  place. 

But  Bobin  he  lope,  &  Bobin  he  threw, 

he  lope  oyer  stocke  and  stone ;  • 

but  those  that  saw  Bo&m  Hood  run, 
46  said  he  was  a  liuer^  old  man, 

"But  bend  yowr  bowes  &  stroke  yottr  strings,  ^not*** 

set  the  gallow  tree  aboute,  SSfflmd 

&  christs  cursse  on  his  heart,"  said  Bobin,  theSergewit. 
50           "  that  spares  the  Sheriffe  &  the  sergiant  ^ !  " 

When  the  sheriffe  see  gentle  Bobin  wold  shoote,  ^SwwS* 

he  held  vp  both  his  hands, 
sayes,  "  aske,  good  Bobin,  &  thou  shalt  haue, 
.54  whether  it  be  house  or  land." 


No  meat  dot  drink,  said  Robin  Hood  then,  There  was  many  a  weeping  eye, 

key  down,*  j-e,  O  hold  your  peace,  said  Bobin^  then. 

That  I  come  here  to  crare,  For  certainly  they  shall  not  dye. 

but  to  beg  the  lives  of  Yeomen  thr^e, 

And  that  I  fain  would  have.  '  Fr.  ddwre   de  sa  peraonne :   com. 

An  active  nimble  wight,  whose  ioints  are 

That  cannot  be  thon  bold  Beggar,  not  tjed  with  points ;  one  that  can  wield 

k^  down,  4^.  his  hmmes  at  pleasure. — Ck>tgrave,  A.,  d. 

Theirt  Fact  it  is  so  cWer,  1611.    I  waxe  nymble  or,  deliver  of  my 

I  teU  to  th^,  hatufd  they  must  be,)  ioyntes.     Je  me  assouplia. — Palsgrave, 

For  stealing  of  our  Sings  D^t.  a.  d.  1 530. — ^F. 

*  For  sergumt  Jamieson  would  read 

But  when  to  the  Gallows  they  did  come,  his  roxUe, — F. 

hey  down,  fe. 


•  printed  Mvn.  X  they  bnnged  snnst  be.— <7ar/. 

t  Tha(.->F«pys,  9  Rofrin  HoofL—VopjB, 
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Bobini 
on  the 

release  of  Uie 
three  aqnireB. 


They  aze  the 
King's 
felons,  Mtys 
theSherUC. 


Beleasethem 
or  be  hanged 
yonnielf, 
•ays  Kobin. 


"  I  will  Neither  hane  house  nor  land,"  said  'ELohin, 

"  nor  gold,  nor  none  of  thy  ffee, 
hut  I  will  haue  those  3  squires 
58  to  the  greene  fforest  with  me." 

"Now  Many,  gods'  forbott,*"  said  the  Shoriffe, 

that  ener  that  shold  bee ; 
for  why,  they  be  the  kings  ffclons, 
62  they  are  all  condemned  to  dye." 

"  But  grant  me  my  askinge,"  said  Robin, 

"  or  be  me  faith  of  my  body 
thou  shalt  be  the  first  Man 
66  shall  flower  this  gallow  tree." 


"  But  I  wi[ll  haue  t]hose  3  squires' 
[^half  a  page  gone,'] 


1  Thifl  may  be  "  god."  To  many  of  the 
final  <f  8  is  a  tag,  which  often  means 
nothing,  and  often  means  «.  Here  it  is 
longer  than  usual,  as  also  in  *<  £ger  and 
Grine,"  L  230.  Forbott  I  take  to  be  a 
noun,  the  "  Godys  forbode  I  quoth  his 
felowe  "  of  Piers  Plowman's  Creed,  1.  826 ; 
and  so  the  phrase  is  like  the  old  *'  Gods 
Mereie."— F. 

*  Forebedynge  (or  forbode,  or  fore- 
fendynge).  Prohtineio,inhibicio,  Promp- 
torium,  ab.  A.D.  1440.— F. 

'  The  common  Aldermaiy-ehurchyard 
version  in  Ritson,  ii.  216,  ends  with— 
**  0  take  them,  0  take  them,"  Bays  great 
master  sheriff, 

"  O  take  them  along  with  thee ; 
For  there's  never  a  man  in  fair  Notting- 
ham 

Can  do  the  like  of  thee." 

The  ballad  from  Wood's  collection  401 
and  Sobin  EoocTs  QarUmd  1670,  quoted 
above,  ends  thus — 

shoot  East,  shoot  West,  said  Robin  then, 
And  look  that  you  spare  no  man. 

Then  they  shot  East,  and  they  shot  West, 
hey  doum,  j-e. 


Their  arrows  were  so  k^n, 

the  Sheriffe  he,  and  his  companie. 
No  longer  must  *  be  s^en. 

Then  he  stept  to  these  Brethren  thr6e, 

hey  down,  ^-c. 
And  away  ho  had  them  tane,t 

but)  the  Sheriff  was  crost  &  many  a 
man  lost,    * 
That  dead  lay  on  the  Plain. 

&  away  they  went  into  the  merry  gr^n- 
wood, 

hey  dovon,  ^c. 
And  sung  with  a  meny  gl^, 

and  Robin%  took  these  Brethren  good, 
To  be  of  his  Yomandri^.  T.  B, 

London,  Printed  for  Francis  Grove,  on 
Snow-hill,    Entered  according  [to]  Order, 

The  kter  York  Robin  Hbod^s  Garland 
version  of  the  Rescue  of  the  Widow's 
Three  Sons,  as  given  by  Child,  i 


Thev  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack. 

They  set  it  in  the  glen, 
They  hang'd  the  proud  sheriff  on  that, 

Releas'd  their  own  three  men. 


•  ootdd.— Pepys. 

t  he  them  had  tane.—Oarl 


X  no  but  in  Pepys  copy. 
9  ito6m  Hood,— Pepyn, 
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[Another  yeisioii  in  Bitson's  **  Bobin  Hood,''  ii.  27.    Child,  r.  33.] 

The  present  copy  is  like  no  other  in  diction,  though  in  substance 
it  is  a  compound  of  "  Kobin  Hood  &  the  Potter,"  and  "  Robin 
Hood  &  the  Butcher.''  In  the  First  Part  Robin  Hood  meets 
with  his  match  in  a  Butcher,  as  elsewhere  in  a  Beggar,  in  a 
Tinker,  in  a  Tanner,  in  a  Pinder,  in  a  Potter.  This  incident 
does  not  appear  in  the  common  version  of  ^' Robin  Hood  and 
the  Butcher."  Nor  in  it  is  the  Sheriff's  wife  mentioned  except 
in  the  line, 

«  O  baye  me  commended  to  your  wife  at  home.*' 


But  Bobin  he  walkes  in  the  g[reene]  flfbrrest  [page  7.] 

as  merry  as  bird  on  hughe, 
but  he  that  feitches  good  Robins  head,'  EoUn's  head 

4  heele  find  him  game  enoughe.  to^aue  to°^ 

get. 

But  Robine  he  walkes  in  the  greene  fforrest 

Yuder  bis  trusty  tree, 
sayes  "  hearken,  hearken,  my  merrymen  all, 
8  what  iydings  is  come  to  me : 

The  Sheriffe  he  hath  Made  a  oiy,  The  sheriff 

heele  haye  my  head  I- wis,'  ^^  it ; 

but  ere  a  tweluemonth  come  to  an  end  BoUn  thinks 

-*  not* 

IS  I  may  chance  to  light  on  his." 

>  Title    from    Percy,   who    jweflxes  «  The  <i  has  a  tag  to  it—F. 

"  Fragm*  of."— F.  »  A,-S.  gewis,  certainly.— F. 

c  2 
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Henpieaa 
btttdur 


^  with  a  dog, 
*  which  fliea 
at  Robin's 
face,  aad  ia 
■lain  by  him. 


The  bntdier 
waxes  wroth 


BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THB  BUTCHEB. 

Robin  he  marcbt  in  the  greene  forrest, 

ynder  the  greenwood  scray,' 
%nd  there  he  was  ware  of  a  proud  bucher 
16  came  drioing  flesh  by  the  way. 

the  Bacher  he  had  a  cut  taild  dogg,^ 

&  at  Robins  face  he  flew; 
but  Robin,  he  was  •  a  good  sword, 
20  the  buchers  dogg  he  slew. 

"  Why  slayes  thou  my  dogg  ?  "  sayes  the  bucher, 

''  for  he  did  none  ill  to  thee  ; 
by  all  the  saints  that  are  in  heaven 
24  thou  shalt  haue  bufletts  3." 


and  grasps 
his  staff. 


28 


He  tooke  his  staffe  then  in  his  hand 

&  he  tumd  him  round  about, 
"  thou  hast  a  litle  wild  blood  in  thy  head, 

good  fellow,  thoust*  haue  it  letten  out." 


»  Bpray  ?— P.  ?  roof,  from  Scotch 
acravDS^  **  thin  turfs,  pared  with  flaughter- 
spades,  to  cover  houses."  Gall.  Encyd. 
in  Jamieson. — F. 

«  "  Curtail-Dog.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  tmqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut  short*, 
partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a 
notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary 
to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
curtaU-dog  means  either  a  common  dog, 
not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed 
his  game." — Nares.  Fr.  Bertauder.  To 
curtail  a  horse :  to  cut  off  his  eares  and 
taile;  also,  to  notch,  or  cut  the  hairo 
vneuenly.     Cot, — F. 

•  ware?— P. 

*  A  Nottingham  friend  near  South- 
well told  me  that  this  foim'in  si  had 
died  out  of  his  part  of  the  county,  and 
suggested  inquiry  in  "Kobin  Hood's 
haunts,  which  were  principally  on  the 
Yorkshire  side."  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
of  Danby,  Yarm,  North  Riding,  writes : 
'*  ihoo'a  for  thou  shaft,  and  he's  for  he 
shall,  is  usual  enough  here.  And  we 
have  a  common  idiom  for  the  expression 


of  necessity  laid  upon  one,  which  often 
takes  as  much  a  future  as  an  obligatory 
sense.  Thus  when  a  farmer  is  paying 
wages,  a  man  leaving  him,  and  told  to 
send  another  in,  will  sav  to  his  fellow- 
workman,  *Jossy,  thous  t'  gan  in  te 
t^Maaster.'  This  may  be  your  thoust.  It 
is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  thou  is  to."* 
Is  in  tne  early  Northern  dialect  was  an 
indeclinable  present,  as  is  well  known ; 
but  for  the  common  use  of  the  *st  for  7/ 
we  must  look  to  Lancashire.  See  in 
Waugh's  Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life, 
1857,  "  Theast  have  a  quart  o'  th'  best 
ale  i*  this  hole  i'  tho  lives  till  tho  comes 
deawn  again,"  p.  27 ;  "  Thea'st  have  a 
quart  ov  ale,"  p.  28 ;  **  Theawst  have  a 
saup  oth'  bestbreawn  ale  as  ever  lips  did 
seawk"  [from  Samuel  Bamford],  p. -49  ; 
and  for  /  shal/,  at  p.  205,  "  But  then 
au*st  come  to  't  [old  age  and  giving  up 
work]  in  a  bit,  yo  know*n — au^st  come 
to  *t  in  a  bit."  The  T^neside  Songster 
has,  "  I  'se  tip  you  a  sang,"  p.  76 ;  "  ^wU 
knock  oot  y'ur  e'e ;  if  aw  don't  aw'tf  be 
kist,"  p.  46.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt>  rector 
of  Sutton,  near  Retford,  Notts,  says  he 
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*'  He  tbat  does  that  deed,"  sajes  Bobin, 

'^  He  coimt  him  for  a  man, 
but  that  while  will  I  draw  mj  sword, 

and  fend  it  ^  if  I  can." 


But  Bobin  he  stroke  att  the  blondj  Bucher 
in  place  were  he  did  standy 

Ihcdf  a  page  gone,*'] 


Bobln  de- 
fends him* 
■df. 


38 


"  I  [am]  a'  jonnge  bucher,"  sajes  Bobin, 
"  jon  fine  dames  am  I  come  amonge ; 

but  ener  I  beseech  yon,  good  M?  Sheriffe, 
you  must  see  me  take  noe  wronge." 


[pages.]    Bobhi.dis- 
gnifledoaft 
batcher, 
callBatthe 
SherUTs 
boose. 


43 


"Thou  art  verry  welcome,"  said  Master  SherrifTs  TheSherMrs 

witowel- 
wine  ;  comes  him. 

"  thy  inne  heere  up  *  take : 

if  any  good  ffeUow  come  in  thy  companie, 

heest  be  welcome  for  thy  sake." 


46 


Bobin  called  ffor  ale,  soe  did  he  for  wine, 

and  for  it  he  did  pay : 
"  I  must  to  my  markett  goe,"  says  Bobin, 

"  for  I  hold  time  itt  of  the  day." 


After  drink- 
ing ale  and 
vine,  and 
paying 
therefor, 


But  Bobin  is  to  the  markett  gone 
Soe  quickly  &  beliue,^ 


Robin  goes 
to  market, 


*'  cannot  call  to  mind  erer  haTing  heard 
the  *st  for  'U  used,  either  where  he  now 
liyea  or  in  another  part  of  Notts,  mute 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  where  he  nsed  to 
reside  **    F 

«  fend  it  (defend  his  head).— F.  "  To 
fend  a  stroke,  to  ward  oJBT  a  blow." 
Jamieson. — ^F. 

*  Wood's  baUad  No.  401,  foHo  19  b, 
yields  nothing  to  fill  np  the  gap,  but— 

Kow  Robin  he  is  to  Notingham  gone, 
with  hcy^  &c. 


his  Butchers  trade  for  to  begin. 

With  good  intent  to  the  Sheri£f  he  went, 

and  there  he  took  np  his  Inn. 

In  "  Robin  Hood  &  the  Fotter  "  (Child, 
▼.  20-2)  Bobin  is  beaten  by  him,  rescued 
by  Little  John  and  his  fe&ows,  changes 
clothes  with  the  Folter,  and  goes  into 
Nottingham  to  sell  his  pots.  He  doesn^t 
lodge  at  the  SherifTs,  but  is  asked  to 
dinner  by  that  functionary's  wife, — ^F. 

•  I  am  a.— F. 

•  to?— F. 

•  beliye,  suddenly. — F. 
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ROBIN  HOOD  AKD  THE  BUTCHXB. 


nndencIlB 
the  other 
batchers, 


60 


be  sold  more  flesh  for  one  peny 
then  oihe[r]  bnchers  did  for  .5. 


and  is 
crowded 
withons- 
tomers  till 
aU  his  stock 
is  sold. 


64 


Th6  drew  about  the  yonnge  bncber 

like  sheepe  into  a  fold, 
yea  neuer  a  bncber  bad  sold  a  bitt 

till  Robin  he  had  all  sold.     " 


Bat  his  re- 
ceipts are 


68 


When  Robin  Hood  had  his  markett  made, 

his  flesh  was  sold  and  gone, 
yea  he  had  receined  but  a  litle  Mony, 

bnt  30?  pence  and  one. 


The  other 
batchers 
propose  to 
driokwith 


63 


Seaven  bnchers,  th^  garded  Robin  Hood 

fi^  many  time  ft  oft, 
sayes  "  wo  must  drinke  with  yon,  brother  bucher, 

its  cnstome  of  our  crafte." 


He  appoints 
the  ShcrilTB 
hall  for  that 
porpose. 


66 


"  If  that  be  the  cnstome  of  your  crafte, 

as  heere  yon  tell  to  me, 
att  4  of  the  clocke  in  the  aftemoone 

at  the  sheriffs  hall  I  wilbe.^  " 
\liaXf  a  page  gone."] 


■  FromWood'sbalkdNo.401,foL20, 
we  can  snpply  here : — 

But  when  to   the   Sherifis  house  they 
came, 
with  hey  dovm^  down,  an  a  doum 
to  dinner  they  hied  apace. 

And  Robin  he,  the  man  must  be, 
before  them  all  to  say  Grace. 

Fray  Gk)d  bless  us  all,  said  jolly  Robin^ 

with  hey^  4"^. 

and  our  meat  within  this  place, 
A  Cup  of  Sack  so  good,  will  nourish  our 
blood, 

and  so  I  do  end  my  Ghrace. 

Come  fill  us  more  wine,  said  jolly  Robin^ 
with  hey,  j'c. 


let  us  merry  be  wlule  we  do  stay, 
For  wine  and  good  ch^,  be  it  never  so 
dear, 
I  vow  I  the  reckning  will  pay. 

Come  brother  be  meny,  said  joUy  Robin, 

with  heyt  ^c. 

let  us  driiJc  and  never  give  ore, 
For  the  shot  /  will  pay,  ere  /go  my  way, 

if  it  cost  me  five  pounds  and  more. 

This  is  a  mad  blade,  the  Butchers  then 
said, 
with  hey,  j-e. 

saies  the  Sheriff  he  is  some  Pro- 
digal, 
That  some  Land  has  sold  for  silver  and 
gold, 
and  now  he  doth  mean  to  spend  all. 


BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHBB. 
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"  if  thou  doe  like  it  well, 
jea  beere  is  more  hy  300? 
then  thou  hast  beasts  to  sell." 


[]M«e90    The  Sheriff 
makes  an 
injodicioDi 
diflpUy  of 
hiB  wealth. 


74 


Bobin  sajd  naught,  the  more  he  thought, 

"Mony  neere  comes  out  of  time ; 
if  once  I  cacth  thee  in  the '  greene  fforest, 
that  monj  it  shall  be  mine." 


Boblnnji 
nothing,  bnt 
thinks  the 
more. 


78 


But  on  the  next  day  7  butchers 

came  to  guard  the  sheriffe  that  day, 

but  Robin  he  was  the  whighest '  man, 
he  Led  them  all  the  way. 


Next  day 
the  Sheriff, 
with  a  guard 
of  Beren 
batchers, 
lidedby 


S2 


He  led  them  into  the  greene  fforest, 

▼nder  the  trusty  tree  ; 
yea,  there  were  harts,  &  ther  were  hynds, 

&  staggs  with  heads  full  high. 


visits  the 
forosU 


86 


Yea,  there  were  harts  and  there  were  hynds, 

&  many  a  goodly  ffawne : 
"  Now  praised  be  god,"  says  bold  Bobin, 

"  all  these  they  be  my  owne. 


Robin  shows 
him  his 
cattle. 


90 


"  These  are  my  homed  beasts,"  says  Bobin, 
"  JilLasier  sherrifie,  which  must  make  the  stake.' 

''but  euer  alacke,  now,"  said  the  sheriffe, 
"  tliat  tydings  comes  to  late !  " 


The  Sheriff 
is  troubled. 


HaBt  thoa  any  bom  beosta,  the  Sheriff 
repli'd, 

wUh  hty^  ^c. 

good  fellow  to  sell  unto  me  ? 
Yes  that  I  hare  good  Master  Sheriff, 

/  haTe  hundredfl  two  or  thr^ 

And  a  hundred  aker  of  good  fr^  Land, 
wiik  hey^  j-e, 
if  jon  please  it  to  b^. 


And  He  make  yon  as  good  assurance 
of  it, 
as  ever  my  Father  made  me. 

>  MS.  *'  cacth  in  thy."  The  spelling 
cncth  is  retained,  because  it  occurs  again 
in  "  The  Fryar  and  Boy,"  line  244  (Loose 
Songs),  and  in  maeth  for  maichf  "Scottish 
Fielde,"  1.  316.  It  maj  be  a  provincial 
peculiarity. — F.    thee  in  the. — ^P. 

'  nimblest,  Sw.  vt^. 
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ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BUTCHER. 


At  Robin's 
ligiudhis 
men  appear 


and  veloome 
him  back. 


Robin  sett  a  shrill  home  to  his  mouth, 

&  a  loud  blast  he  did  blow, 
&  then  halfe  a  lOOt  bold  archers 
94         came  rakeing  on  a  row. 

But  when  th^  came  befor  bold  Robin, 

eyen  there  th6  stood  all  bare, 
"  you  are  welcome,  Mflw^er,  from  Nottingham ! 
98         how  haue  you  sold  your  ware  ?  "* 
[half  a  page  gone,'] 


100         it  proues  bold  Robin  Hood. 


[page  10.] 


TheSherUf 
groanaorer 
hill 


They  wonld 
hare  indn- 
dedhiahoMl,    104 


"  Yea,  he  hath  robbed  me  of  all  my  gold 

A  siluer  thai  euer  I  had : 
but  that  I  had  a  verry  good  wife  at  home, 

I  shold  haue  lost  my  head. 


»  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter" 
(Child,  T.  30)  £rom  MS.  More,  £e.  4, 
36  in  the  Cambr.  Univ.  Libr.  has  for 
1.  97-8  of  oup  Percy  US.  text— 

"Master,    how  haffe  you  far  yn  Not- 
ynggam? 
How  haflfe  yow  solde  yowr  war  ?  " 

then  makes  Robin  rob  the  sheriff  of  his 
horse  and  all  his  other  gear,  **  bother 
ger/'  and  send  him  back  on  foot,  with  a 
present  of  an  ambling  horse  to  his  wife 
from  Robin.  He  tells  his  wife  how  he 
has  been  served;  she  langhs  at  him, 
and  I 


"  Kow  haffe  yow  payed  for  all  the  pottys 
That  Roben  gaffe  to  me." 

Wood's  ballad  of  "  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Batcher  **  ends  thus : — 

What  is  yonr  will,  then*  said  little  John, 
with  hey^  j-e, 
good  Masterf  come  tell  it  to  me, 
I  haye  brought  hither  the  Sheriff  of  Not* 
ingham 
this  day  to  dine  with  th^. 


He  is  welcome  to  me,  then  said  little 
John, 
with  hey,  ^. 

I  hope  he  will  honestly  pay, 
I  know  he  has  gold,  if  it  be}  but  well 
told, 
will  serve  us  to  drink  a  whole  day. 

Then  Robin  took  his  mantle  from  his 
back, 
with  hey,  ^e, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  ground. 
And  out  of  the  Sherifb  Portmantle 
he  told  thr^  hundred  pound. 

Then  Robin  he$  brought  him  thorow  the 
wood, 
with  hey,  ^. 

and  set  liim  on  his  dapple  gray, 
O  have  me  commended  to  your  wife  at 
home, 
so  Robin  went  laughing  away. 

London,  Printed  for  F.  Grove  on  Snow 
Hill,  Entered  according  to  Order,  Finis. 
T,R, 


>  Master.— Pepya. 


1 1  pay  yoa,— Pepys. 


t  were.— Popya. 


3  no  A«  in  Fepyi. 
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Bat  I  had  a  yerry  good  wife  at  homo  bnt  for 

which  made  him  gentle  cheere,  hoqrftabie  * 

A  therfor  pro  my  wifes  sake  Bobin. 
108         I  shold  haue  betfcer  &yor  heere. 

"  Bnt  snch  fayor  as  he  shewed  me 
I  might  hane  of  the  deyills  dam, 
that  will  rob  a  man  of  all  he  hath, 
1 12  A  send  him  naked  home." 

"  That  is  very  well  done,"  then  says  his  wiffe,        hu  wife 
"  itt  is  well  done,  I  say,  i  ^^}J^^ 

yon  might  hane  tarryed  att  Nottingham 
116  soe  fayre  as  I  did  yon  pray." 

"  I  hane  learned  wisdome,"  sayes  the  sherrifTe,      The  Sheriff 

aoknow- 

"  &  wife,  I  hane  learned  of  thee,  lodges  his 

'  *  wife's 

bnt  if  Bobin  walke  east,  or  he  walke  west,  roperior 

'  ^  wisdom. 

120         he  shall  nener  be  songht  for  me." 

ffins. 
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ISmfiim  ^00^1  Si  fiOrper  Cuc&e^ 

[A  different  ▼ersion  in  Bitson's  "Bobin  Hood,"  ii.  61.] 

The  story  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  '^  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Curtail  Friar*'  in  Ritson;  but  the  narration  is  quite  different. 
Ritson  prints  his  version  "  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the 
collection  of  Anthony  &  Wood,  corrected  by  a  much  earlier  one 
in  the  Pepysian  Library  (VoL  1,  No.  37),  printed  by  H.  Grosson 
about  the  year  1610,  compared  with  a  later  one  in  the  same 
collection."  The  full  title  is  "The  famous  Battell  betweene 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer.  To  a  new  Noiihem  tune." 
(Imprint :  "  Printed  at  London  for  H.  Oosson : "  no  date.)  The 
tune  is  printed  in  Chappell's  ^^  Popular  Music,"  v.  1,  p.  393,  and 
he  says,  "  This  chant  was  found  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  written  in  a 
contemporary  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  *  Parthenia,' 
which  was  printed  in  1611." 


JdUT  how  many  merry  monthes  be  in  the  yeere, 

there  are  13  in  May, 
the  MidsumTner  Moone  is  the  Merryest  of  all 
4  next  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

In  May  when  mayds  beene  fast  wecpand, 
6  young  men  their  hands  done  wringe^ 

[half  a  page  gone.'} 


'  To  supply  the  part  lost,  take  the      mentioned,  collated  with  one  in  Wood's 
following  from  Gosson's  ballad  above      collection,  401,  fol.  15,  b.: — 


BOBINE  HOOD  AND  F7RTEB  TUCKB. 
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"He    .    .    pe 

over  may  noe  man  for  yiUanie; 
lie  never  eate  nor  drinke  "  Bohin  Hood 

"  tdU  I  that  cntted^  friar  see." 


[pagell.J    BobhiTowa 
he  will  aee 
the  Friar. 


.[id] 


14 


He  boilded'  his  men  in  a  brake  of  feame 

a  litle  from  that  Nnnerj, 
sajesy  "if  yon  heare  my  litle  home  blow, 

then  looke  yon  come  to  me." 


When  Robin  came  to  fontaines  abey 

wheras  that  fryer  lay, 
he  was  ware  of  the  fryer  where  he  stood, 
18  and  to  him  thns  can  he  say: — 


Hepoctahis 
men  in 
•mbiuh,  and 
bids  them 
await  hiB 
■ignaL 


Heflndstlie 
Friar  at 
Fonntaina 
Abbqr- 


The  fiunoQB  Battle  between  RoHd 
Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fiyer.  To  a  new 
NoKtheni  tone. 

[Picture] 

Ik   summer  time    when  leaves   grow 
ffr^ne, 

and  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay, 
Sobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 

were  disposed  to  play. 

Then  some  would  leape  and  some  would 
mnne, 

and  some  would  use  artillery.* 
Which  of  you  can  a  good  bow  draw, 

a  good  archer  forf  to  be? 

Which  of  you  can  kill  a  Bucke, 

or  who  can  kill  a  Doe, 
Or  who  can  kill  a  Hart  of  Greece 

five  hundred  foot  him  fro  ? 

Wa  Scadlcek  he  kild  a  Bucke, 

and  Midge  he  kild  a  Doe, 
And  little  John  kild  a  Hart  of  Greece 

fiye  hundred  foot  him  fro. 

Qods  blessing  on  thy  heart,  said  Bobin 
Hood. 

that  hath  such  a  shot  for  me, 
1  would  ride  my  horse  a  hundreth}  miles 

to  find  one  oould  match  th^. 


That  caus'd  Will  Scadloek  to  laugh, 

he  laught  fiill  heartily, 
There  lives  a  curtail  fryer  in  Fountaines 
Abby 

will  beate  both  him  and  th^. 

That  curtail  Fryer  in  FovnttUna  Abbey 

well  can  a  strong  bow  draw. 
He  will  beat  you  and  all  your§  Yeomen, 

set  them  aU  a  on||  a  row. 

Bobin  Hood  he  tooke^  a  solemne  oath, 

it  was  by  Mary  free. 
That  he  would  neither  eate  nor  drinke 

till  the  Fiyer  he  did  s^e. 

>  with  smock  cut  short  Cf.  Chaucer's 
"  Upon  that  other  syde  to  speke  of  the 
horrible  disordinat  scantnes  of  cloth- 
ing, as  ben  these  cuttid  slops  or  anslets, 
that  thurgh  her  schortnes  ne  covereth 
not  the  schamful  membre  of  man."  Per- 
eones  Tale,  De  tuperhia,  p.  198,  col.  2. 
ed.  Wright  The  Franciscan  friars 
wore  short  habits  conformably  to  the 
injunction  of  their  founder  {lUuetratione 
of  Shakepere,  i.  60,  8vo,  1807).  Douce 
quotes  Staveley's  Bomish  Horedeech  to 
prove  that  Franciscans  were  so  called. 
Chappell,  V.  1,  p.  393.  See  note  to  1.  44 
here.— F. 

*  for  hilded,  i.e,  concealed.^— Percy. 


•  Artilary  In  Wood, 
t  No /or  in  Wood. 


X  hnndred.— Wood. 
I  and  yoor.— Wood. 


D  all  on.--Wood. 

%  Hood  took.— Wood. 
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BOBINE  HOOD   AND   FFRTER   TUCKE. 


HiBdnw.  A  payre  of  blacke  breeches  the  yeoman  had  on, 

his  coppe^  all  shone  of  Steele, 
a  fayre  sword  A  a  broad  buckeler 
22  beseemed  him  very  weell  :— 


Boblnaaks 
him  to  carry 
him  over  the 
water. 


"  I  am  a  wet  weary  man,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

*'  good  fellow,  as  thou  may  see, 
wilt  beare  [me]  over  this  wild  water 
26  ffor  sweete  Saint  Charity  P  " 


He  does  ■>.  '^®  fiyor  bethought  him  of  a  good  deed, 

he  had  done  none  of  long  before, 
he  hent  ap  Robin  hood  on  his  backe 
30  and  over  he  did  him  beare.' 


Hei 
Robin  carry 
him  back. 


But  when  he  came  oyer  that  wild  water, 

a  longe  sword  there  he  drew : 
"  beare  me  backe  againe,  bold  outlawe, 
34  or  of  this  thou  shalt  have  enoughe." 


Robin  does 
■o. 


Then  Robin  Hood  hent  the  fiyar  on  his  back, 

and  neither  sayd  good  nor  ill ; 
till  he  came  ore  that  wild  water, 
38  they  yeoman  he  walked  still. 


and  bids  the 
Friar  carry 
him  back 
again. 


Then  Robin  Hood  wett  his  fityre  greene  eze[n?]  ' 

a  span  aboue  his  knee, 
s[ay]s  "  beare  me  ore  againe,  thou  cutted  f[ryer]*  " 

[half  a  page  gone,'] 


*  i.e,  head.    See  Bdiques,  ii.  6,  ver. 
38.— P. 

*  he  him  bore. — ^P. 

*  hose:  qu. — P. 

«  Qosson^s  ballad  has  for  1.  89  &c. 

Lightly  leapt  the  Frier  off  Robin  Hoods 
backe, 
Robin  Hood  said  to  him  againe, 
Carry  me  over  this  water,  thou  curtail 
Fryer, 
or  it  shall  breedc  thy  paine. 


The  Fryer  tooke  Bohin  Hood  ons  backe 
againe, 

and  stept  up  to  the  knee, 
Till  he  came  at  the  middle  streame, 

neither  good  nor  bad  spake  he. 

The  second  Part,  to  the  same  tune. 

Amd  comming  to  the  middle  streame, 

there  he  threw  Robin  in, 
And  chuse  th^,  chuse  th^e,  fine  fellow, 

whether  thou  wilt  sincke  or  swim. 


BOBINE   nOOD  AND   FFRTER  TUCKE. 
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43 


.    good  bowmen      [p«ge  12.] 
[C]aixie  raking  all  on  a  rowe. 


47 


'^  I  beslirew  thy  head/*  said  the  cntted  ^  ffriar, 
*'  thou  thinkes  I  shall  be  shente ; 

I  thonght  thou  had  but  a  man  or  2, 
A  thou  hast  whole  com?7ient.^ 


The  Friar 

Iflsnrpriaod 

•ttho 

number  of 

Bobln'B 

retinae. 


51 


"  I  lett  thee  haue  a  blast  on  thj  home, 
now  giue  me  leaue  to  whistle  another, 

I  cold  not  bidd  thee  noe  better  play 
&  thou  wert  my  owne  borne  brother." 


He  asks 
leave  to 
whistle. 


Bobin  Hood  swam  to  a  bush  of  bioome, 

the  Fryer  to  a  wigger  wand, 
Bold  BoSin  Hood  is  gone  to  shore, 

and  tooke  his  Bow  in  his  hand.* 

One  of  his  best  arrowes  under  his  belt 

to  the  Fryer  he  let  fly, 
The  curtail  Fryer  with  his  Steele  buckler, 

he  put  that  arrow  by. 

Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  thou  fine  fellow, 
shoot  on  as  thou  hast  begun, 

If  thou  shoot  here  a  Summers  day, 
thy  marke  I  will  not  shun. 

BoUn  Hood  shotf  passing  well, 
tiU  his  arrowes  lul  were  gane, 

They  tooke  their  swords  and  Steele  buck- 
lers, 
they  fought  with  might  and  maine. 

From  ten  of  dock  of  |  that  day, 

till  four  of  th'  ailemoone, 
Then  Bobin  Hood  came  to  his  §  kn^, 

of  the  I  Fryer  to  beg  a  boone. 

A  boone,  a  boone,  thou  curtail  Fryer, 

I  beg  it  on  my  knee. 
Give  me  leare  to  set  my  home  to  my 
mouth, 

but  %  to  blow  blasts  thr^. 


That  will  I  doe,  said  the  curtail  Fryer, 
of  thy  blasts  I  hare  no  doubt, 

I  hope  thoult  blow  so  passing  well, 
tin  both  •♦  thy  eyes  fall  out. 

Bobin  Hood  set  his  home  to  his  mouth, 

he  blew  but  blasts  three, 
Halfe  a  hundrethff  Yeomen  with  bowes 
bent, 

came  raking}}  over  the  14e. 

*  Short-&ocked«    Compare 

**  O  cutted  hae  they  their  green  doathing 

A  little  abune  their  knee." 
Kose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilley;  Child's 
Ballads,  t.  176.    And 

"  tucked  he  was  as  is  a  frere  aboute." 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tides,  Prol.  of  the  Reye. 
And  "Bobin  Hood's  Death,"  1,  69  here. 

Staxeley,  in  I%e  BomUh  Horseleech, 
p.  214,  speaking  of  the  Franciscans,  says, 
"and  experience  shews  that  in  some 
CountiTs,  where  Friers  used  to  wear 
short  Habits,  the  Order  was  presently 
contemned,  and  derided,  and  men  call'd 
them  curtail'd  Friers." 

Cp.  Cotgraxe's  "Moucher  la  queue  Hun 
cheval,  to  curtail  a  horse." — ^F. 

•  ?MS.  counent— F. 


•  in  bead.— Wood, 
t  thot ».— Wood, 
t  i*  th*  Clock.— Wood. 


9  no  M«  in  Wood. 
B  «V.— Wood. 
i  and.<-Wood. 


•»  boh.— Wood. 

tt  hundred.— Wood. 
tt  ranging.— Wood. 
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Bobinbida 
him  whistle 
away. 


65 


"  Now  fate  on,  fate  on,  thou  cntted  fryar, 
I  pray  god  thou  neere  be  still ; 

it  is  not  the  fating  in  a  fiyers  fist 
that  can  doe  me  any  ill." 


ThePriar 
does  80,  and 
100  bandogs 
iH;>pear. 


59 


The  fryar  sett  his  neave  ^  to  his  mouth, 

a  load  blast  he  did  blow, 
then  halfe  a  lOOt  good  bandoggs 

came  raking  all  on  a  rowe. 


Hcaotodog  ,. 

against  man,    ««  Ola 
andhimaeU      ^ 
atralnst 
BoUxL 


Bobin 
objects. 


.{ 
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"  Eaery  dogg  to  a  man,"  said  the  catted  fiyar, 
"  and  I  my  selfe  to  Robin  Hood." 


"  Ever  gods  *  forbott,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

'*  that  eaer  that  soe  shold  bee ; 
I  had  rather  be  mached  with  3  of  the  tikes  ' 

ere  I  wold  be  matched  on  thee. 


Fc  proposes 
ponce  and 
friendBhip. 


71 


"  Bat  stay  thy  tikes,  then  fryar,"  he  said, 
"  and  freindshipp  He  haae  with  thee ; 

bat  stay  thy  tikes  thoa  fiyar,"  he  said, 
'*  and  saae  good  yeomanry." 


The  Friar 
whistles 
again,  and 
the  d(^  lie 
down. 


76 


The  fiyar  he  sett  his  neaye  to  his  month, 

a  lowd  blast  he  did  blow, 
they  doggs  th6  coacht  downe  eaery  one, 

they  coached  downe  on  a  rowe. 


The  Friar' 
and  Robin 
negotiate. 


"  What  is  thy  will,  thoa  yeoman,"  he  said, 
'^  haae  done  &  tell  it  me." 


*  i.e.  fist. — P.  MoBzil-face  .  ,  .  Beet 
at  t*  black  swarfl^  tyke  [man]  weh  bwoth 
neavea,**     Tim    Bobbin,    in    Wangh'a 


"  Lane.  Sketches,"  p.  118.— F. 

•  ?god,  MS.,  see  note  »,  p.  18.— F. 

•  A  Yorkshire  woid  for  bog8.--P. 


BOBINE  HOOD  AND  FFBTEB  TUCKB. 
"  if  that  thou  will  goe  to  Merry  greenwood^ 


79 
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[half  a  page  losf] 


*  GkMson's  baUad  makes  little  John 
shoot  so  many  of  the  dogs  that  the  Friar 
asks  him  to  hold  his  luiid,  and  he  will 
agree  with  his  master.  Bobin  Hood's 
offer  is— 

If  thou  wilt  fonake  iaire*  Ftmnimnea 
dale, 

and  Fount<tinea  Abbey  fi^, 
ETerr  Sunday  thorowou  the  yeere 

a  Noble  shall  be  thy  f<6e. 

And  erery  holiday  throughf  the  yeere 
changed  shall  thy  gannent  be, 


If  thon  wilt  goe  to  fair  NotHngham^ 
and  there  remaine  with  me. 


This  curtail  Frier  had  kept  Fountainu 
dale 
seven  long  yeeres  and)  more, 
There  was  neither  Knight,   Lord,  nor 
Earle, 
oonld  make  him  yeeld  before. 


Printed  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  W.  Gil- 
bertflon.— F. 


•  no/<rire  la  Wood. 


t  throiigboat.—Wood. 


I  or.— ^Wood. 
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Here  again  the  story,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
surviving  fragment,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
versions,  but  the  narration  differs.  It  is  a  line  of  this  ballad — or 
rather  of  the  one  like  it  quoted  below — ^that  Master  Silence  sings 
shortly  before  he  is  carried  to  bed,  "And  Robinhood,  Scarlet, 
and  John?"  (2nd  Part  of  «  Henry  I\^"  act  v.  sc.  iii.).  Falstaff 
too  may  refer  to  it  in  his  "  What  say  you  Scarlet  and  John  ?" 
in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  act  i.  sc  L  **  Several  lines  of 
it  are  quoted,"  observes  Ritson,  "  in  the  two  old  plays  of  the 
« Downfall  and  Death  of  Eobert  Earle  of  Huntington,'  1601,  4to, 
black-letter,  but  acted  many  years  before."  "  It  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  *Eobin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John;'  sometimes  as 
*  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield  '  (a  pinder  being  the  pen-  or  pound- 
keeper  for  impounding  stray  cattle),  and  the  tune  occasionally 
entitled  Wakefield  on  a  green,  from  the  ditty.  Two  copies 
are  to  be  found,  under  that  name,  among  the  late  manuscripts 
(said  to  be  Dowland's)  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  (D. 
d.  ii.  11,  and  D.  d.  iii.  18) ;  a  third  is  contained  in  a  manu- 
script volume  of  original  music  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eli^^eth, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Eimbault."  (Chappell,  **  Popular 
Music,"  pp.  393-4,  where,  at  p.  394,  the  tune  is  printed.)  At 
p.  390  Mr.  Chappell  says,  "  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  his  Musical  Illus- 

*  "  Pyndare  of  bee8t3^8  (pynnar).  IndtuorJ*  Promptorium.    "  InduBor.  a  pynder." 
Nominale  MS.,  HaUiwell.— F. 
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trations  of  Bobin  Hood,  ^>pended  to  Mr.  Outch's  edition  of  the 
ballads,  has  printed  the  air  of  The  Bailijpa  Daughter  (ante, 
p.  203)  as  one  of  the  tunes  to  which  'Bobin  Hood  and  the 
Finder  of  Wakefield '  was  sung.** 
«  The  Down&ll "  quotes : 

"  At  Michaelmaii  oometh  my  oovenant  out, 

My  Mister  gixes  me  my  fee. 
Then,  Robm,  111  wear  thy  Kendall  green, 

And  wend  to  the  greenwood  with  thee." 

This  ballad  is  referred  to  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"  Philaster,**  act  v.  sc  iv.  The  oldest  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
Begisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  "  155|,  To  Mr.  John 
Wallye  and  Mrs,  Toye  these  ballettes  foUowynge,  that  is  to 

say A  ballett  of  Wakefield  and  a  grene." 

(See  Mr.  Collier's  extracts  from  the  said  Begisters.)  But  the 
fame  of  the  Pindar  is  not  confined  to  this  ballad  and  the 
allusions  to  it.  He  gave  his  name  to  and  was  the  hero  of  a 
play.  "A  play,"  says  Mr,  Thorns  in  one  of  the  Introduc- 
tions in  his  "Early  English  Prose  Bomances,"  "entitled 
George  A  Green  was  played  on  the  28th  of  December  1593 
by  the  Lord  Strange's  company,  and  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 
which  seems  to  be  a  difierent  play,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1593-4."  The  difference  in  the  titles  does  not  justify  this 
conjecture  that  there  were  two  plays  in  the  Pindar's  honour, 
as  the  following  title  shows:  ^A  pleasant  conceyted  comedie 
of  George  A  Grreene  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  as  it  was 
sundry  times  acted  by  the  servants  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Simon  Stafford 
for  Cuthbert  Bexby,  &  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neare  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  1599,  4to."  (Beprinted  in  Dodsley's  "Old 
Plays,"  vol.  vi.)  Bichard  Braithwaite  speaks  of  George  as 
one  of  the  lions  of  Wakefield.     Balpho  tells   Sir  Hudibras, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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when  the  worthy  knight  suggests  that  his  man  shall  be  beaten 
in  his  stead : 

"  Were  y*  as  good  as  George  A  Green 
I  shall  make  bold  to  torn  agen." 

In  1632  was  published  a  prose  history  of  this  famous  fellow. 
Mr.  Thoms,  who  refers  to  that  publication,  reprints  '^  The  history 
of  George  A  Green,  Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  his  birth, 
calling,  valour,  &  reputation  in  the  country,  with  divers  pleasant 
as  well  as  serious  passages  in  the  course  of  his  life  &  fortune. 
London.  Printed  for  Samuel  Ballard  at  the  Blue  ball  in  Little 
Britain.     1706." 


[psg«w.]  "  *^^*  ^old  y  .  .  hold  y  .  .  ."  says  Robin, 

2  my  merrymen,  I  bid  yee, 


"  for  this  [is]  one  of  the  best  pindars 

that  euer  I  saw  with  mine  eye. 
but  hast  thou  any  meat,  thou  lolly  pindar, 


Bobinla 
charmed 
with  the 
Pindar. 
He  aske  him 
for  meat  for 

himself  and      6  for  mv  merrvmen  and  me  ?  " 

hia  men.  "^  '' 


>  The  part  wanting  may  be  supplied      All  this  beheard  three  witty  yonng  men, 


firom  the  ballad  in  Wood's  collection, 
No.  401,  fol.  61,  b.,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

THE  JOLLY  PINDER  OF  WAKE- 
FIELD, WITH 
ROBINHOOD,SCAELET,ANDJOHN. 

In  Waktpdd  their  lives  a  jolly  Finder, 
in  Wakefield  all  on  a  green, 
in  Wakifield  all  on  a  green. 

There  is  neither  Knight,   nor  Squire, 
said  the  Finder, 
nor  Baron  that  is  so  bold, 
nor  Baron  that  is  so  bold. 


'twas  Rolnn  Hood,  Scarlet  and  John,  &c. 

With  that  they  espyedf  the  jolly  Finder, 
as  he  sat  under  a  thorn,  &c. 

Now  turn  again,  turn  again,  said  the 
Finder, 
for  a  wrong  way  you  haTe  gone,  &c. 

For  you  have  forsaken  the  Kings  High- 
way, 
and  made  a  path  over  the  Com,  &c 

0  that  were  great  shame,  said  joUy  i?o^'/7, 
we  being  thr^,  and  thou  but  one,  &c 


Dare  make  a  trespass  to  the  town  of      The  Finder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good 
Wakefield,  ,    ^«'\. 

but  his  Fledge  goes  to  the  Finfold,»  &c.  ^^^  ^^^^  fiM  i^ot  and  one,  &c. 


•  Pynfolde,  InclntoHum,   PrompL  Pin/old,  a  Place  to  pcu  op  Cattel  isi^^PhUlipt. 
t  Rpyod.— Fepys  (his  copy  of  the  Garland), 
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'*  but  I  haue  bread  <fe  cheese/'  sajes  the  pindar, 

'*  and  ale  all  on  the  best." 
"  thats  Gheere  good  enonghe/'  said  Robin, 
'^  for  any  such  vnbidden  gnests. 


ThePlndor 
offers  brmd 
and  checw, 
wUohlfl 
■coopted. 


"  but  wilt  be  my  man  ?  "  saSd  good  Bobin, 

*'  &  come  &  dwell  with  me  ? 
and  2:  in  a  yeere  thy  clothing  be  changed 
14  if  my  man  thou  wilt  bee ; 


Boblii  offcn 
him  a  place 
inhia 
aervioe* 


He  leaned  his  back  fast  unto  a  thorn, 
and  [sie]  his  foot  against  a  stone,  &e. 

And  there  he  fought  a  long  smnmers  day, 
*a  summers  day  so  long,  &c. 

Till  that  theirf  swords  on  their  broad 
bucklers 
were  broke  fast  unto  their  hands,  &e, 

[Here  the  Fragmmt  in  the  Text  begins.] 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Bobin 
Hood, 
and  my  merry  men  erery  one,  &c. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  best  Finders 
that  ererl  I  try'd  with  Sword,  &c. 

And  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  Finders  craft, 
and  lire  in  gr^n  wood  with  me,  &c. 

At  Micktulmas  next  my  CoVnant  comes 
out, 
when  erery  man  gathers  his  fee,  &c. 

rie  take  my  blew  blade  all  in  my  hand, 
and    plod   to  the  green    wood  with 
thee,  &C. 

Hast  thou§  either  Meat  or  Brink,  said 
BobinBood, 
for  my  merry  men  and  me,  &c. 


I  hare  both  Bread  and  Beef,  said  the 
Finder, 
and  good  Ale  of  the  best,  &c 

And  that  is  meat  good  enough,  said 
Bobin  Hood, 
for  such  unbidden  Guest,  &c. 

0  wilt  thou  forsake  the|  Finder  his  craft, 
and  go  to  the  Green-wood  with  me,  &c. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  livery  twice  in  the 
year, 
the  one  green,  the  other  brown,  &c. 

If  Miehaelnuu  day  wafl^  come  and  gone, 
and  my  Master  had  paid  me  my  fee, 
and  my  Master  had  paid  me  my  fee, 

Then  would  I  set  as  little  by  him, 
as  my  Master  doth  by  me, 
as  my  Master  doth  by  me. 

The  opposite  leaf  seems  to  hare  been 
printed  with  the  above  ballad ;  it  begins 

The  Noble  Acts  Newly  found, 
Of  Arthur  of  the  Table  Bound. 

To  the  Tune  of  Fl$finff  Fame, 

Whbn  Arthur  first  in  Court  began, 
and  was  approved  King.^^ 
&c. 


*  and  a.— Pepya.  9  no  Aon  In  Fepja. 

t  Tfll  their.— PepjB.       p  thy.— Pepys. 
t  erery.— Pepys.  H  were  onoe.— Penrs. 

—  There  ia  another  black-letter  copy  of  thia 


ballad  (Wood,  40S,  fol.  42),  entitled  "  The  Jolly 
Finder  of  Wakefield ;  **  it  contains  ulight  varia- 
tiona,  and  is  on  a  single  leaf.  It  is  printed  for 
P.  ColcB,  T.  Vere,  and  W.  G[i]lben»n. 
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'*  The  tone  shall  be  of  light  lincolne  greene, 

the  tother  of  Pickloiy  ; 
att  Michallmas  comes  a  well  good  time,^ 

when  men  hane  gotten  in  their  ffee.*' 


The  Pindar 
ngnea. 


22 


"  He  sett  as  litle  hy  my  Master 

as  he  now  setts  bj  me ; 
He  taJce  my  benbowe'  in  my  hande, 

and  come  into  the  grenwoode  to  thee." 
ffins. 


1  That  the  autumn  in  early  England 
waB  "  a  good  time  "  for  yeomaD,  b^^gar, 
and  labourer,  as  well  aa  the  laDdlord  re- 
ferred to  here,  see  the  striking  picture 
in  Piert  TUmghman^  when  "  newe  com 


cam  to  chepyng "  (ed.  Wright,  toL  i.  p. 
135-6),  as  contrasted  with  the  pinchinjg 
time  before. — F. 
«  ?  bent  bow.— F. 
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Herb  for  a  third  time  is  a  different  narration  of  the  common 
story.  Bitson  prints  his  copy  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  a 
private  collection,  compared  with  another  in  that  of  Anthony  k 
Wood.  The  full  title  is  given  below.  The  time  assigned  to  this 
ballad  by  Dr.  Rimbault  is,  says  Mr.  Chappell,  the  tune  of  **  The 
Three  Savens,"  in  "  Popular  Music,"  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  Y.'s  consort  was  our  first 
Queen  K^atherine.  Three  of  Henry  YIII.'s  wives — and  in  his 
reign  ballad  poetry  greatly  flourished — ^were  so  called. 

A  later  Catherine,  Charles  IL's  consort,  was  associated  with 
archery.  She  "was  probably  much  pleased,"  says  Strutt  in  his 
'^  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  ^^with  seeing  the  pastime  of  archery 
practised ;  for  in  compliment  to  her  a  badge  of  silver  weighing 
22  ounces  was  made  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  of 
bowmen,  having  upon  it  the  representation  of  an  archer  with 
his  bow  drawn  in  the  action  of  shooting,  and  inscribed  with 
her  name." 

Qreat  archery  matches  were  common  enough  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  See,  for  instance,  "  A  new  Yorkshire 
song  intituled  Yorke  Yorke  for  my  money,  1584"  (in  Mr. 
Halliwell's  "  Yorkshire  Anthology  "  and  elsewhere).  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  match  here,  see  "  Stow's  Survey"  by  Strype,  ii.  237, 
or  Ritson's  note  to  his  copy  of  this  ballad. 

V.  97.  Ritson  has  faith  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Loxley, 
though  even  his  research  can  discover  no  signs  of  it.  Mr. 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  in  his  "Forester's  Offering,"  1841,  discovers  it 
in  Yorkshire  near  Sheffield,  "  where  the  romantic  river  Loxley 
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descends  from  the  hills  to  mingle  its  blue  waters  with  the 
Rivilin  and  the  Don."  The  Sloane  MS.  puts  it  "  in  Yorkshire  or 
after  others  in  Nottinghamshire."  A  very  recent  writer  confers 
the  honour  on  Warwickshire,  and  exults  to  find  that  Loxley  in 
that  country  '^  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named 
Fitz  Odo  or  Fitzooth  in  the  twelfth  century."  As  some  in- 
genious spirits  have  hinted  at  a  connection  between  Hobin  Hood 
and  Apollo,  we  wonder  Locksley  and  Loxias  have  not  been  shown 
akin. 

V.  56.  "  Lincoln  Green : "  see  Ritson's  note  in  his  **  Life  of 
Robin  Hood." 

V.  85.  See  the  ballad  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford."  Herefordshire  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
famous  for  its  Morris  dances,  as  is  shown  by  the  tract  **  Old  Meg 
of  Herefordshire  for  a  Mayd  Marian,  &  Hereford  towne  for  a 
Morris  Daunce,  or  12  Morris  Dauncers  in  Herefordshire  of  12 
hundred  years  old.  1609."  Hence,  perhaps,  was  suggested  to 
some  ballad- writer  the  idea  of  connecting  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Bishop  of  a  city  so  remote  from  the  outlaw^s  beat. 


JN  OW  list  yon,  lithe  you,  gentlemen, 

a  while  for  a  litle  space 
and  I  shall  tell  you  how  queene  Katterine 
4  gott  Robin  Hood  his  grace. 

Gold  taken  from  the  kings  harvengers' 
6  seldomo  times  hath  beene  seene' 

[half  ^  JP^II^  gone,'] 


*  the  letter  printed  v  in  harvengers  is  collection  enable  this  gap  to  be  filled  up 

more  like  v  than  the  b  with  a  looped  top.  satisfactorily.    The  firat  (401,  foL  31  b.) 

— F.  is— 

«  Neither  of  the  ballads  in  Wood's 


ROBIN  HOODE  AND  QUENE  KATHERINE. 


Sd 


"  qaeene  Katherme,  I  say  to  thee." 
lats  a  princly  wager,"  qt^th 
^  betweene  jour  grace  &  me. 


[page  16.]    The  King 

'  thats  a  princly  wager,"  qt^th  qneene  Katherine,  u^  a  wa^. 


13 


*  Where  must  I  hane  mme  archers  ?     says  queene  TheQneenii 

,  .    tochoo«her 

KAtherme,  archen  from 

oat  all 

"  you  haue  the  flower  of  archery."  England. 
'  Now  take  jout  choice,  dame,"  he  sayes, 
"  thorow  out  all  England  free  : 


"  Yea  from  Northwales  to  Westchester, 

and  also  to  cauentry ; 
&  when  you  haue  chosen  the  best  you  can, 
17         the  wager  must  goe  with  mee." 


TlieEtngto 
onnfldent  of 
winning. 


"  K  that  prooue,"  says  queene  Katherine, 

"  soone  that  wilbe  tride  &  knowne ; 
many  a  wian  counts  of  another  mans  pursse, 
21         &  after  looseth  his  owne." 


WeBhaUsee, 

fsaysthe 

Queen. 


The  queene  is  to  her  palace  gone, 
to  her  page  thus  shee  can  say, 
"  come  hither  to  me,  dicke  Patrinton, 
25         trusty  &  trew  this  day  ; 


She  calls  her 
page, 


RENOWNED  ROBIN  HOOD:  OR. 

Hie  fiunous  Archery  trnely  related,  with 
the  worthy  exploits  he  acted  before 
Queen  Katherine,  he  being  an  Ont-law- 
man,  and  how  she  for  the  same  obtained 
of  the  King,  his  own,  and  his  fellows 
pardon.    To  a  new  Tune.* 

[Picture]  [Rcture] 

Gold  tane  from  the  Kings  Harbengers, 
down,  a  down,  a  down, 


As  seldome  hath  b^en  s^n, 

down,  a  down,  a  down, 

And  carryed  by  bold  Robin  Hood, 

for  a  Present  to  the  Qu^n, 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 

If  that  I  live  af  year  to  an  end, 

thus  gan  Qu^en  Katherine  say: 
Bold  Robin  Hood,  I  will  be  thy  friend 
and  all  thy  Yeomen  gay. 
It  then  goes  on  with  1.  22  above,  al- 
tered ;  but  we  get  the  terms  of  the  wager 
stated  below  in  note*. 


•  There  is  uiother  blsck-letter  oopy  of  thia 
ballad  (Wood,  4U'i,  fol.  10,  b.),  London,  Printed 
for  F.  Grove  on  Snow  Hill,  with  slight  varia- 
tiona.    The  aeoond  part  begiiui  with  the  i 


What  is  the  wager,  said  the  Qneeu, 

that  most  I  now  loiow  here  ? 
Three  hundred  tun  of  Beniah  Wine, 
three  hnndred  ton  of  Beer. 
t  one.— Pepya  (in  hia  oopy  of  the  Garland), 
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and  imtmots 
him  to  find 
herarohen. 


29 


<*  Thou  must  bring  me  the  names  of  my  archers 
all, 

all  strangers  must  they  bee, 
yea  from  north  wales  to  west  Chester, 

&  alsoe  to  Gonentrie. 


to  ooniinond 
her  to  Robin 
Hood  and 
his  fellowB, 


33 


"  Commend  me  to  Robin  Hood,*'  says  queene 
Katherine, 

"  and  alsoe  to  litle  John, 
&  specially  to  will  ^  Scarlett, 

ffryar  tacke  &  maid  Marryan : 


to  change 
their 


"  Robin  Hood  we  must  call  loxly, 
&  little  John  the  Millers  sonne ; 
thus  wee  then  mnst  change  their  names, 
37         they  must  be  strangers  enery  one. 


and  to  bid 
them  be 
present  in 
London  on 
St.  George's 
day. 
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"  Com?7iend  mee  to  Robin  Hood,' 
Katherine, 

*'  &  marke,  page,  what  I  say, 
In  London  they  mnst  be  with  me 

[upon  St.  George's  day]  * 

[lialf  a  page  missing,'] 


sayes  qneene 


*  The  line  that  runs  through  the  U  in 
the  MS.  may  be  meant,  as  in  early 
>ISS.,  as  a  mark  of  contraction,  so  that 
"willtam"  should  be  in  the  text. 

*  Copied  in  by  Percy  from  the  stanza 
following,  L  44.  Wood^s  ballad  401  has : 

And  as  thou  goest  to  Nottingham, 
search  all  those  Enalish  Wood, 

Enouire  of  one  good  x  eoman  or  another 
that  can  tell  ui^e  of  Rolnn  Hood, 

Sometimes  he  went,  sometimes  he  ran 

as  fast  as  he  could  win, 
And  when  he  came  to  Nottingham 

there  he  took  up  his  Inne. 


And  when  he  came  to  Nottingham, 

and  had  took  up  his  Inne, 
He  call'd*  for  a   Pottle    of   Khenish 
Wine, 

and  drank  a  health  to  his  Qu6en. 

There  sate  a  Yeoman  by  his  side, 

teU  me  sw^t  Page,  said  he. 
What  is  thy  businesse  or  thy  cause 

so  far  in  the  North-Country. 

This  is  my  business,  and  the  f  cause, 

sir,  rie  tell  it  you  for  good  ; 
To  inquire  of  one  good  Yeoman  or  an- 
other 

to  tell  mo  of  Bolfin  Hood, 


•  call«.— Fcpys. 


t  my.— Fepys. 
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*'  these  words  hath  sent  by  me,  [page  i?.]       ^"  ^^^^  *^ 

att  London  yon  must  be  with  her 
44     Vpon  8*  Georgs  day :  * 

"  Vpon  s*  Georgs  day  att  Noone 

att  London  needs  mnst  you  bee ; 
Shee  wold  not  misse  your  companie 
48         for  all  the  gold  in  cristinty. 

**  Shee  hath  tane  a  shooting  for  your  sake, 

the  greatest  in  Ghristentie, 
&  her  part  yon  mnst  needs  take 
52  Against  her  prince  Henery. 

"  Shee  sends  yon  heere  her  gay  gold  ring  j^  «!▼« 

a  trew  token  for  to  bee:  ??«  ■•  » 

'  token. 

Sdj  as  yon  are  banisbt  man, 
56         shee  trusts  to  sett  you  free/' 

"  And  I  loose  that  wager,"  says  bold  Robin  hoode,     ^**^^ . 

"  He  bring  mony  to  pay  for  me,  «•  ^***»  ^^' 

&  wether  that  I  win  or  loose, 
50         on  my  queenes  part  I  will  be." 

The  2*  part.2 

In  sommer  time  when  leaues  grow  greene  SmiSfS* 

&  flowers  are  fresh  &  gaj^  £l^ 

then  Bo&m  Hood  he  deckt  his  men 
64         eche  one  in  braue  array ; 

rie  get  my  hone  betimes  in  the  mom,         She  bids  you  PoBt  to  fair  London  Court, 
'     it  be  break  of  day,  not  fearing  any  thing. 


aSi 


will  shew  th^  bold  Robin  Hood  For  there  shall  be  a  little  sport, 
and  all  his  Yeomen  gay.  and  she  hath  sent  you  her  Ring. 

When  that  he  came  at  Robin  Hoods  place  '  April  23 ;  but  this  hardly  suits  the 

he  fell  down  on  his  kn^ :  "  sommer  time  "  of  1.  61. — F. 

Qn^n  Kaikerine  she  doth  gr^t  yon  well,  *  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS. — F. 

she  greets  yon  well  by  me. 
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68 


He  deckt  his  men  in  lincolne  greene, 

binselfe  *  in  scarlett  red, 
fayre  of  theire  brest  then  was  it  scene 

when  his  silner  armes  were  spread. 


and  makes 
for  London. 


with  hattis  white  and  fethers  blacke, 

&  bowes  &  arrowes  keene,* 
&  thus  he  iettcd'  towards  louly  London 
72         to  present*  queene  Katherine. 


He  and  they 
knee]  before 
the  Queen. 


76 


But  when  they  cam  to  loulj  London 
they  kneeled  vpon  their  knee  ; 

sayes,  "  god  yon  sane,  queene  Katherine, 
and  all  your  dignitie  !  " 

[^half  a  page  mismig.^'] 


*  for  himself.  One  stroke  of  an  fw, 
nn,  &c.  is  often  missini;  in  the  MS.  »-F. 

*  Falagrave  has,  "  Heed  your  arowes 
with  Strande  heedes,  for  they  be  beest, 
ferres  vox  fleches  defers  faictz  a  Strand f, 
car  iU  sont  Us  meilleurs,  p.  582,  coL  2. 
-F. 

*  I  iettc  with  facyon  and  conntenaunce 
to  set  forthe  myselfe,  Je  braague,  I  jette, 
I  make  a  coontenaunce  with  my  legges, 
Je  me  jamboye,  Falsgraye,  1630  (ed. 
1862).— F. 

*  for  "  present  himself  to."  I  present 
a  person  or  a  thyng  unto  ones  presence. 
Je  presente.    Palsgrave. — F. 

*  To  supply  it  take  the  following  from 
Wood's  b^kd— 

And  when  he  came  at  Londons  Court, 

he  fell  down  on  his  kn^e, 
Thou  art  welcom  XocA:^^  said  theQu^en 

and  aU  thy  Yeomen  thr^e.* 

The  King  is  t  into  Finsbury-field, 

down,  a  dovm,  a  down^ 

marching  in  gallant  ray,| 

dovm,  a  down,  a  down. 
And  after  follows  bold  Robin  Hood, 

and  all  his  Yeomen  gay, 

down^  a  down,  a  down. 


The  Second  Part  to  the  same  Tune. 
Come  hither  Tepus  (said  the  King) 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 
Bow-bearer  after  me : 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 
Come  measure  me  out  with  this  line, 

how  long  our  mark  shall  be. 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 

What  is  the  wager  said  the  Qu^n  ? 

that  must  I  uMb  §  know  here, 
Thr6e  hundred  Tun  of  RhenishJ  Wine, 

three  hundred  Tun  of  Beer. 

Thr^e  hundred  of  the  fatt<^st  Harts 

that  runs  on  Dallom-Lee : 
That's  a  Princely  wager  said  the  King, 

that  n^eds  must  I  tell  th^. 

With  that  bespake  one  Clifton  then, 

full  quickly  and  full  soon. 
Measure  no  mark  for  us  most  Soveraign 
Liege, 

w^e'l  shoot  at  Sun  and  Moon. 

Full  fifteen  score  your  mark  shall  be, 
full  fifteen  score  shall  stand, 

rie  lay  my  Bow  quoth  ^  Clifton  then, 
rie  cleave  the  willow-wand. 


•  Yoomandrce,— Pcpys. 
King's  gone,— Fepys. 


X  battle  array  .—Peny*. 
$  uow.— Pepya. 


H  Rhenish  of.— Pepys. 
f  said.— Pepys. 
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feO 


88 


92 


of  my  guard," 

thus  can  king  henry  say, 
'  &  ihose  that  wilbe  of  queene  Katerines  side, 
they  are  welcome  to  me  this  day. 


"  Then  come  hither  to  me,  Sir  Richard  Lee,^ 

thou  art  a  knight  full  good, 
well  it  is  knowen  ffrom  thy  pedygree, 
84         thou  came  from  Oawiins*  blood.*' 

''Come  hither,  bishopp  of  hereford,"  quoth  queene 
Katherine, — 

a  good  preacher  I  watt  was  hee, — 
''  A  stand  thou  heere  vpon  a  odd  side, 

on  my  side  for  to  bee." 


96 


'*  I  like  not  that,"  sayes  the  bishopp  then, 

"  by  faikine  *  of  my  body, 
for  K I  might  haue  my  owne  will, 

on  the  kings  I  wold  bee." 

'*  What  will  thou  be  against  ys,"  says  Loxly  then, 

&  stake  it  on  the  ground  P  " 
"  that  will  I  doe,  fine  fellow/*  he  says, 

&  it  drawes  to  500*  pound.'* 


"  There  is  a  bett,**  says  Loxly  then ; 

"  weele  stake  it  merrily ; " 
but  Loxly  knew  full  well  in  his  mind 
100       &  whose  that  gold  shold  bee. 


[lM>«e  18.] 


TheQimm 
calls  on  Sir 
Blcbard  Lee 
to  take  her 
dde, 


end  on  the 
Bishop  of 
Herafordj 


Imtthe 
Bishop 
prefen  the 
Klng'i, 


and  at 
Lozly's 
challenge 
BtakeBfiOOf. 
on  the  King's 


With  that  the  Kings  Archers  led  about, 
while  it  was  thr&  and  none : 

With  tAat  the  Ladies  began  to  shout, 
Ifadam  your  game  is  gone. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  Qu4en  Katherine  cries, 

I  crave  on  my  bare  kn^. 
Is  Uiere  any*  Knight  of  your  privy 
counsel 

of  Qu^n  KatJkennes  part  will  be. 


"  See  "  Lytel  Geste,"  the  Syxte  IVtte, 
St  16^  "  that  gentyll  knyght,  Syr  Kychard 
at  the  Lee;  '^  also  st.  7  and  67  of  the 
Seventh  Fytte.— H. 

•  Gowei's.    Wood's  ballad  401.— F. 

'  Quasi  I'feddn.— P.  Scotch  Gude 
faikine;  JMy/at*5, by  my  faith.  Jamie- 
son. — F, 


*  ever  a.— Pcpys. 
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The  Then  the  queenes  archers  ihey  fihoi  about 

■'*'''*'*°''  tiU  it  was  3  and  3. 

Then  the  ladys  gaue  a  merry  shout, 
104       sajes  "  woodcocke,^  beware  thine  eye.*' 

A  tie.  "  Well,  gam  &  gam,"  then  quoth  our  king, 

the  third  3  pajes  for  all ;  " 
then  Bobine  rounded  '  with  our  queene, 
108        says,  "  the  kings  -part  shall  be  small." 

*Loxly  puld  forth  a  broad  arrowe, 
1 10       he  shott  it  ynder  hand, 

s  ynto     *     .     . 

[hxilf  a  page  missing.'] 


iv^  W.3 


"  for  once  he  vndidd  inee ; 
if  I  had  thought  it  had  beene  bold  Boitn  Hoode 
113       I  wold  not  haue  betted  one  peny. 

•  I  tako  this  to  refer  not  to  a  bird      That  you  will  angiy  be  with  none, 
t»hot  at  (see  willow-wand  in   the  note  that  is  of  mj  party. 

above),  but  to  the  Kins  and  his  party : 

"  Among  ns  in  England  this  bird  is  in-  Xhey  shall  have  forty  days  to  come, 

famous  for  its  simplicit^r  or  folly,  so  that  and  forty  days  to  go, 

a  woodcock  is  proverbially  used  for  a  And  thrie  times  forty  to  sport  and  play, 

simple,    foolish    person."     Willonghby,  then  welcome  friend  or  foe.» 
Omithol.   ra.  i.   8  L,  in  Nares.    Fr. 

BeccassS.  Q^ed  abused,  woodcockised,  Then  thou  art  welcome  Robin  Hood  said 

madeawoodcocke.    Cot.--F.  the  Quien. 

«whispOTd.-P.      A.-S.    runtan,    to  and  so  is  littie  Jb*n, 

•  ^K!i7  l-n  A  ^/.i  So  is  Midge  the  MiUors  Son, 

•  Wood  s  baUad  401  goes  on-  thrice  welcome  every  one. 

Sobin  Hood  he  led  about, 

he  shot  it  under-hand,  !«  this  Sobin  Hood,  the  King  now  said  ? 

And  aifton  with  a  bearing  Arrow,  for  it  was  told  to  me, 

he  dave  the  Willow-wand.  That  he  was  slain  in  f  PaUace-Gaie, 

so  far  in  the  North- Country, 
And  little  Midge  the  Millors  Son. 

he  shot  not  much  the  wor8«^.  Is  this  Robin  Hood^  said  X  the  Bishop 

He  shot  within  a  finger  of  the  prick ;  then  ? 

now  Bishop  beware  thy  purse.  as  I  s^  §  well  to  be, 

Had  I  thought  it  ||  had  b^en  that  bold 
A  boon,  a  boon,  Qu^n  Katherine  crys.  Out-law, 

I  crave  on  my  bare  kn^ ;  I  would  not  bet  one  penny. 

•  every  one.— Pepys.  %  quoth.— Pepya.  ||  I  known  be.— Pepys. 

t  in  the.— Pepyt.  ^  m  It  seems.— Pepys. 
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*'  Is  this  Bo&tn  Hood,'*  sajs  the  bishopp  againe, 

"once  I  knew  him  to  soone, 
he  made  me  saj  a  masse  against  my  will 
117       att  2  a  clocke  in  the  aftemoone ; 


The  Bishop 

prerioiii 

mtarriew 

wlthBoUiu 


*'  He  bound  me  &st  ynto  a  tree, 

Soe  did  he  my  merry  men, 
he  borrowed  IC*  against  my  will, 
isi        bat  he  nener  paid  me  againe." 

"What  4k  if  I  did?"  says  bold  Bo^tw  Hood, 

of  that  Masse  I  was  full  faine ; 
in  recompence,  befor  King  &  qneene 
125       take  halfe  of  thy  gold  againe.*' 

"  '  I  thanke  thee  for  nothing,"  says  the  bishopp, 

"  thy  large  gift  to  well  is  knowne, 
that  will  borrow  a  mans  mony  against  his  will, 
129        &  pay  him  againe  with  his  owne." 

"  What  if  he  did  soe,*'  says  King  Henery, 
"  for  that  I  lone  him  nener  the  worsse  ; 
take  yp  thy  gold  againe,  bold  Robin  Hood, 
133        &  put  [it]  in  thy  pnrsse : 

"  If  thon  woldest  leane  thy  bold  ontlawes 

and  come  &  dwell  with  me, 
then  I  wold  say  *  thon  art  welcome  bold  RoWw  Hood, 
137        the  flower  of  archery.'  " 

"  I  will  not  leaue  my  bold  ontlawes 

for  all  the  gold  in  Christentie  ; 
in  merry  Sherwood  He  take  my  end, 
Ul        vnder  my  tmsty  tree ; 


Bobln  often 


TbeBUhop 
for  nothing. 


The  King 

defends 

Bohln, 


aadinTites 
himtollTe 
atooart. 


RohinwllI 
not  leave  his 
bold  oQtlaws 
and  merry 
Sherwood, 


*  Wood*8  ballad  401  ends  here  with 
the  foUowing  stanza : — 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  says  little  John^ 
down,  a  down,  a  down. 


Master,  that  may  not  be ; 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 
We  must  give  ffifls  to  the  Einss  Officers 

that  Gold  will  serve  thte  and  me. 

down,  a  down,  a  down. 
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bat  be  win  ''And  geti  jout  shooters,*  my  leeig,  where  you  will, 
himMif  at^  for  in  &ith  yon  shall  hane  none  of  me, 

aorvioe.  &  when  qneene  Katherine  pnts  np  her  f[inger] 
U5       att  her  graces  coznmandement  lie  bee." 

[^half  a  jpage  missing,'] 
*  Fr.  tirtur,  a  shooter.  Cotgraye.— F. 
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littlt  9o{)n^  tttt  Stggar^  anti  tf)t  tlbree  ^almtrsi.' 

Tms  ballad  differs  slightly  from  ^'Little  John  and  the  Four 
Beggars.**  There  Little  John's  comrades  provide  him  with  *'a 
palmer's  weed,  with  a  staff  and  a  coat  and  bags  of  all  sort ; "  and 
the  churls  whom  he  presently  chastises  and  plunders  are  four 
beggars.  Here  he  procures  his  beggar's  attire  by  an  exchange, 
and  the  tramps  who  pay  so  dear  for  their  insolence  are  three 
palmers. 


.     .     .     .     » beggar,"  he  sayes,  [page  20.] 

"  with  none  such  fellows  as  thee." 


I  am  not  in  lest,"  said  litle  lohn,  Little  John 

'*  I  sweare  all  by  the  roode  ;  old  beggar 


change  with  mee,"  said  Httle  lohn, 
6  "  &  I  will  giue  thee  some  boote.^' 


'  Our  title.    Percy's  is  "  Fragm*  Little  As  Robin  Hood  'walked  the  forrest  along, 

John  &  the  four  Beggars.** — ^F.  *  And  all  his  Yeomandr^e, 

'  By  way  of  opening  ve  can  oidy  copy  Sayes  Bobin,  some  of  you  must  a  begging 

the  following  verses  from  Antony  4  Wood's  go, 

ballad  401,  fol.  34,  "  A  new  merry  song  and  little  John,  it  must  be  th^e. 
of  Bobin  Hood  &  Little  John,  shewing 

how  Litile  John  went  a  be^ng,  &  how  gayes  John,  if  I  must  a  begging  go, 

he  fought  with  the  fo^^^eggek    The  {  ^^  have  a  palmers  wHT 

tune  IS  Bobin  Hood,  and  the  Segger."  ^j^^  a  staff  anda  Coat,  and  bags  of  all 

Allyou  that  delight  to  spend  some  time  sort, 

With  a  hey  down,  down,  a  down,  down,  The  better  that  f  I  shall  sp^ed. 
A  meny  Song  for  to  sing, 

Unto  me  draw  n^r  and  you  shall  hear  '  amends,    compensation,    A.-S.  bdt. 

how  little  John  went  abe^ng.  — F. 


*  With  a  h^,  &C.— Pepys'B  oopy  of  the  Garland,  t  then.— F^jp. 
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In  "Bobyn  and  Gandelyn"  (Sloane  MS.  No.  2593)  to  Eobyn 
**  in  grene  wode  bowndyn," 

There  came  a  schrewde  arwe  out  of  the  west, 
That  felde  Bobert's  piyde. 

The  £Bital  arrow  is  shot  by  one  Wrennok  of  Doune,  who,  in 
return,  has  his  heart  cleft  in  twain  by  Crandelyn's  shaft.  But,  as 
Ritson  points  out  (see  his  '' Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,"  i.  81), 
this  Robyn  is  probably  one  Robyn  Lyth,  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  cave  at  Flamborough  Head.  The  ballad  belongs  to  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks  in  his  reprint  of  it 
(see  "Songs  and  Carols,"  No.  10),  but  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
central  hero  of  it. 

In  Martin  Parker's  somewhat  insipid  **  True  Tale  of  Robin 
Hood,"  written  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  a  revolt  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers (the  poetaster  is  thinking  of  things  contemporary,  no 
doubt)  brings  on  a  fever. 

He  hied  him  with  all  speed 
Unto  a  nnanezy,  with  intent 
For  his  health's  sake  to  bleed  1 

A  faithless  friar  did  pretend 

In  loTe  to  let  him  blood ; 
But  he  by  falsehood  wrought  the  end 

Of  famous  Robin  Hood. 

The  prioress  is  mentioned  only  as  burying  him. 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  1662,  writing  of  Robin,  wonders 
"how  he  escaped  the  hand  of  justice,  dying  in  his  bed,  for 
ought  is  found  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  because,"  he  says, 
"  he  was  rather  a  merry  than  a  mischievous  thief,  complement- 
ing passengers  out  of  their  purses,  never  murdering  any  but 
deer,  and  this  popular  Robber  feasted  the  vicinage  with  venison." 

In  "Robin  Hood's  Garland"  (of  which  the  earliest  known  edition 
appeared  in  1670,  containing  sixteen  ballads)  Robin  goes  alone  to 
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Kirkley.  When  he  finds  himself  bleeding  to  death  in  the 
solitary  room  in  which  his  cousin  has  locked  him,  he  summons 
Little  John  by  three  blasts  of  his  horn,  and  then  shoots  the 
arrow  whose  fall  is  to  mark  his  grave.  Bed  Roger  is  not 
heard  of. 

In  «  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight,"  Robin  falls  ill  in 
the  greenwood. 

He  sent  for  a  monk  to  let  him  blood. 
Who  took  his  life  away. 

In  **  Le  Morte  de  Robin  Hode,"  a  quite  modem  piece  printed 
in  Hone's  "  Every-day  Book,"  from  an  odd  collection  of  MS. 
songs  in  the  editor's  possession,  the  prioress  is  represented  as 
the  outlaw's  sister,  and  as  poisoning  him. 

This  brief  mention  of  these  other  accounts  of  Robin's  end 
¥dll  serve  to  show  the  preciousness  of  the  present  version. 

V.  3.     Cf.  Drayton's  «  Polyolbion,"  of  ihe  Calder. 

It  chanced  she  in  her  ooune  on  Kirkley  cast  her  eye 
Where  merry  Bobin  Hood,  that  honest  thief,  doth  lie. 

(He  was  buried  near  the  scene  of  his  death.)  Dr.  Stukeley,  in 
the  second  vol.  of  his  "  Itinerarium  Curiosum,"  gives  an  engrav- 
ing of  **The  prospect  of  Kirkleys  Abbey,  where  Robin  Hood 
dyed,"  which  Mr.  Gutch  reproduces  in  his  "  Lytel  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood,"  (2  vols.  London,  1847> 

V.  21.  Cf.  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk,"  w.  39-66,  where 
Robin  gives  odds. 


1  WILL  nener  eate  nor  drinke,"  Robin  hood  said,       RoUn  mast 

needs  go  to 

"  nop  meate  will  doo  me  noe  Rood,'  Kirkiee«  to 

°        ^  be  Wed. 

till  I  hane  beene  att  Merry  church  Lees 
4  my  vaines  for  to  let  blood." 

"  Cp.  "  Mete  ne  drynk  shall  do  me  [no]  good  ar  I  se  the  dye."    Sir  Degrevant, 
t  1789^-40.— F. 
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Scarlet  orgea 
him  to  go 
Moorted, 


"  That  I  reade  not,"  said  wiU  acarUett, 
'*  Master^  by  the  assente  of  me, 

without  halfe  100'  of  your  best  bowmen 
yon  take  to  goe  with  yee ; 


for  fear  of 
Bad  Eoger. 


*^  For  there  is  a  good  yeoman  doth  abide, 

will  be  sure  to  quarrell  with  thee, 
and  if  thou  haue  need  of  ys,  master^ 
IS         in  &ith  we  will  not  flee." 


BoMn 
nfnaea; 


"  And  thon  be  feard,  thou  will^am  Scarlett, 

att  home  I  read  thee  bee, — " 
"  and  yon  be  wrothe,  my  deare  Ma*<er, 
16         yon  shall  Nener  heare  more  of  mee : — " 


wintakano 
onetmt 
Llttla  John. 


'*  for  there  shall  noe  man  with  me  goe, 

nor  man  wtth  mee  ryde, 
and  litle  lohn  shall  be  my  man, 
ao         and  beare  my  benbow  by  my  side." 


S4 


*  Yonst  1  beare  yoitr  bowe.  Master^  your  selfe, 
nor  shoote  for  a  peny  with  mee." 

'  to  that  I  doe  assent,"  Bobin  Hood  sayd, 
"  and  Boe,  lohn,  lett  it  bee." 


They  2  bolde  children  shotten  ^  together 

all  day  theire  selfe  in  ranke 
vntill  they  came  to  blacke  water. 


Robin  and 
John  let  off. 
They  oome 
toabhick 
vrntPT.  with 
a  plank 

i  it,       28         &  over  it  laid  a  planke, 


>  You  must,  you*U  hare  to.  Still  used 
in  LancHahire.  The  nearest  use  of  'tt, 
is  iOf  art  to,  in  Yorkshire  (see  p.  20, 
note  *)  is,  that  if  one  labourer  saTO  an- 
other his  master^s  order,  "  thoo  s  t'  gau 
t'  Stowsley  Sat'rda',  fost  train/'  and 
the  other  labourer  objected,  the  speaker 
-would  tell  him  that  he  most  go,  that  he*d 


have  to  go,  thus :  '*  thoo's  t'  gan  all  t* 
same."— J.  C.  Atkinson. 

•  went  quickly.  "  Old  Norse  si^ota ; 
Butch,  schuten ;  Germ,  sehiesam,  to  dart, 
shoot,  move  with  impetuosity.*'  Wedg- 
wood. ^*  Hys  fote  tchftt  [slipt]  and  he 
felle  downe. '  8yr  Tryamoure,  ed.  Halli- 
well,  Percy  Soc.  1846,  p.  62, 1. 1647.— F. 
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Ypon  it  there  kneeled  an  old  woman 
was  banning  ^  Robin  Hoode ; 
31      "  Why  dost  thoa  bann  Hobin  Hoode  ?  "  said  Rolnn, 

[half  a  page  mis&ing.'] 


■ad  on  the 
pUmkaaold 


ber  knees, 
coning 
Robin. 
UeeekBWby. 


"  to  giue  to  Bobin  Hoode 
wee  weepen  for  bis  deare  bodj 
34     that  this  day  must  be  lett  bloode.'* 


Cl»8e».] 


Robin  is  to 
die. 


''  The  dame  prior  is  my  annts  daughter, 

and  nie  vnto  my  kinne, 
I  know  shee  wold  me  noe  harme  this  day 
38         for  all  the  world  to  winne." 


Hie  rriowee 
iehiaconflln, 
be  mjB,  and 
tobetrnsted. 


Forth  then  shotten  these  children  2, 

and  they  did  neuer  lin  * 
vntill  they  came  to  meny  chnrchlees, 
4S         to  Merry  chnrchlee  w«th-in. 


Tbey 

prooBedto 

Klrkleee. 


And  when  they  came  to  Merry  chnrch  lees 

they  knoced  vpon  a  pin  '  : 
vpp  then  rose  dame  Prioresse, 
46         and  lett  good  Bobin  in. 


Tbey  are 
admitted  tqr 
ibelrionsB. 


Then  Bobin  gane  to  dame  prioresse 

20?  ponnd  in  gold, 
and  bad  her  spend  while  that  wold  last, 
50         and  shee  shold  haue  more  when  shee  wold. 


Robin  gives 
ber  SOI.,  and 
pranlaes 


'  I  wanye,  /  bonne  or  curse.  Je 
mauldis.  This  is  a  farre  northren  terme. 
PalsgTBTe. — F. 

*  A.-S.  Imnant  to  cease :  the  base  of 
A.-S.  bUrnian,  £.-£xigL  blin,  cease,  with- 
out the  inteBsiye  prepositional  b,  Milton 


uses  the  word  in  his  Reason  of  Church 
Govimment, "  never  iin  pealing  our  ears." 
Works,  ed.  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  74.— F. 

'  Themetal  peg  under  a  knocker.  See 
ihirid  upon  a  pm,  in  **  Qlasgerion/' 
below,— F. 
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gom  gete  her  And  downe  then  came  dame  prioresse, 

"blood  . 

inms,'*  downe  she  came  in  that  ilke,^ 

with  a  pair  off  blood  Irons  ^  in  her  hands 
54         were  wrapped  all  in  silke. 


bid!  him 
ban  hit 


''Sett  a  chaffing  dish  to  the  fyer,'*  Batd  dame 
prioresse, 
**  and  stripp  thon  yp  thy  sleene." 
I  hold  him  but  an  ynwise  man 
58         thnt  will  noe  warning  leeve.' 


and  openi  a 


Shee  Laid  the  blood  Irons  to  "Rohin  Hoods  vaine, 

alacke,  the  more  pitje ! 
&  pearct  the  Taine,  &  let  out  the  bloode 
62         that  Ml  red  was  to  see. 


It  bleeds 
and  bleeds. 


Robin 
miapecte 


And  first  it  bled,  the  thicke  thicke  bloode, 

&  afterwards  the  thinne, 
&  well  then  wist  good  Bobin  Hoode 
66         treason  there  was  within. 


"  What  cheere  my  Tnaster  ?  "  said  litle  lohn. 


Little  John 

sake  what 

cheer, and  la  68  ''In  faith,  lohn,  litle  fiKX)de.' 

told  "bat  ^  ° 

little." 


\^ha1f  a  page  missing,  Ji 


Bobin 
anflwen 
Red  Roger. 


"  I  haue  upon  a  gowne  of  greene^ 

is  cut  short  by  my  knee, 
&  in  my  hand  a  bright  browne  brand 
72         tluit  will  well  bite  of  thee." 


[pageM.] 


*  same  (time). — F. 

'  Cf.  '*  I  laonoe  a  sore,  as  a  cyrurgien 
dothe,  with  a  laonsjng  yroD.**  Jenscise. 
Palsgrave. — ^F. 

•  i.e.  believe. — P.  Cp.  "  He  that  winna 
be  counselled  canna  be  helped.''  —Scottish 


Proverbs,  ed.  Hislop,  p.  351.  "  Ae  word 
is  enough  to  the  wise,"  p.  352 ;  "  he's 
wise  that's  timely  wary,"  p.  363. — F. 

*  This  line  read  and  copied  in  bj 
Perey.— F. 
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But  forth  then  of  a  shop  ^  windowe  Bad  Boger 

good  Ro&m  Hood  he  could  glide : 
Bed  Boger  wtth  a  gronnding  glane  ' 

thmst  him  through  the  milke  white  side. 


But  Bo^n  was  light  &  nimble  of  f oote,  BoUn  cnto 

bim  down* 

&  thought  to  abate  his  pride, 
ffor  betwixt  his  Head  &  his  shoulders 
80         he  made  a  wound  full  wide. 


Says  "  ly  there,  ly  there,  Bed  Boger, 

the  dog^  they  most  thee  eate, 
for  I  may  hane  my  honzle,'*  he  said, 
84         *'  for  I  may  both  goe  &  speake." 

"  Now  gine  me  mood,*  **  Bobin  said  to  Ktle  lohn, 

"  g^ue  me  mood  with  thy  hand ; 
I  tmst  to  god  in  heauen  soe  hye 
88         my  honzle  will  me  bestand.'* 


''Now  giae  me  leane,  gme  me  leane,  Master^     he       Little  John 

.~^  wisheito 

8aid«  bom  down 

thehAllMid 

"  for  christs  lone  gine  leane  to  me  tin  obnrch. 

to  set  a  fier  within  this  hall 

95  &  to  bnme  vp  all  church  lee !  *' 

"-That  I  reade  not,**  said  Bo&m  Hoode  then,  Bobin 

"  litle  lohn,  for  it  may  not  be, 
if  I  shold  doe  any  widow  hurt,  at  my  latter  end, 

96  god,*'  he  said,  "  wold  blame  me ; 

*  ?  shaped,  cut  out,  carred. — F.  f'at   ^  mwndene  glayfe  graythes  in 

•pernr  aeao.       v^omparo  g^  ^  ^   ^^^^  ^   8761-2. 

He  gyrdes  hym  in  at  |v  gorge  wiU  his  >  j^^i  y.  Du.«iaerf^  courage  (Hexham), 

giyni«  launce,  ,„^^  (Scwel).— F. 
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He  Mks  ''  But  take  me  ypon  thy  backe,  litle  lohn, 

to  bear  him  &  beare  me  to  yonder  streete, 

into  the  ^  ' 

^rert,  and  &  there  make  me  a  full  fayre  graue 

*»*™»  100       of  grauell  &  of  greete  * ; 


with  hit  "  And  sett  my  bright  sword  at  my  head, 

■word  at  hia 

head  and  mine  aTTOwes  at  my  feete, 

hUarrowsat  ,          o  T                 .  -• 

his  feet  &  lay  my  vew-bow  *  by  my  side 

104  my  met-yard  *  wi 


[half  a  jpage  wiWn^.] 

'  greet,  i.e,  gritty  whence  gritty. — ^P.  GrwniOt  "  take  thoa  the  bill, gine  me  thy 

•  ben-bow. — P.     **bowe  of  vewe"  in  meat-yard^   and    spare    not    me." — The 

**Floddon  Field,"  1.  319,  ed.  Weber.— F.  Taming  of  the  Shrtw,  Aetna  Quartus, 

'  a  measuring  rod;  generally  a  tailor^s.  p.  224,  ooL  2.    Booth's  repiinU — F. 
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Tms  piece  has  been  already  printed  from  the  foL  MS.  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  in  his  ^'  Syr  Gawayne." 

The  story,  as  that  learned  editor  says,  is  '*  a  close  imitation  of 
the  famous  gabs  made  by  Charlemagne  and  his  companions  at 
the  court  of  Ejng  Hugon,  published  by  M.  Michel  from  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  [King's  Library  MSS.  16  E.  viii.],  London, 
1830,  and  transferred  at  a  later  period  to  the  prose  romance 
of  Oalien  Bethor^,  printed  by  Yerard,  foL  1500,  and  often 
afterwards." 

King  Charles,  in  the  romance  edited  by  M.  Michel,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  recrowned  at  St.  Denis, 
and  exulting,  is  rebuked  by  his  queen  for  his  pride,  and  assured 
that  she  has  seen  a  far  nobler  prince  than  he.  The  king,  irritated 
by  this  humiliating  assertion,  insists  on  knowing  whom  she  means, 
and  when  he  knows,  determines  on  visiting  him.  With  his 
twelve  peers  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
return  visits  the  court  of  the  surpassing  prince,  who  is  Hugo, 
King  of  Constantinople.  He  is  most  hospitably  received,  and  in 
due  time  conducted  to  a  chamber  considerately  fumislied  with 
thirteen  beds.  When  he  and  his  twelve  are  comfortably  distri- 
buted in  these,  he  suggests  that  each  one  of  them  should  make  a 
gab — an  extravagant  boast^  a  fanfaronnade.  Charles,  commencing 
the  sport, — ^we  quote,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  not  from  the  original 
romance,  but  from  M.  Menage's  account  of  '^  Boman  de  Galien 
Restaur^,"  to  be  found  in  Menagiana  L  110  et  aeq.  of  the  third 
edition,  Paris,  1715  (a  good  account  of  the  tale  published  by 

*  Peiyy's  title.    No  other  copy  known. 
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M.  Michel  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Wright's  '^  Essays  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages") — "Se  vanta  que  d'un  revers  de 
Joyeuse  sa  bonne  ^p^  il  couperoit  net  par  le  milieu  un  homme 
couvert  d'un  harnois  du  plus  fin  acier;  Roland,  que  du  seul 
bruit  de  son  cor  il  feroit  tomber  cinquante  toises  des  inurailles 
du  Palais  du  Koy  Hugon ;  Oger^  qu'en  tirant  du  bout  du 
doight  une  corde  qu'il  auroit  nou^  au  tour  du  gros  pilier  qui 
£toit  au  milieu  de  la  sale^  il  le  renverseroit  et  tout  I'edifice  en 
m£me  terns."  And  so  they  brag  on.  But  King  Hugo,  un- 
handsomely, had  stationed  a  spy  in  their  chamber — '*  un  homme 
cache  dans  le  creux  du  gros  pilier."  The  spy,  as  soon  as 
the  worthy  gabeura  are  asleep,  reports  their  conversation.  King 
Hugo  by  no  means  enters  into  the  humour  of  it,  but  next  day 
gravely  insists  that  each  vaunt  must  be  verily  performed. 
Charlemagne,  sorely  perplexed,  betakes  himself  to  his  prayers. 
They  are  answered.  And  so,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and 
of  King  Hugo's  daughter,  to  whom  Oliver's  gah  related,  the 
emperor  and  his  paladins  are  extricated  from  the  difficulties 
brought  on  them  by  their  ill-timed  rhodomontade.  Such  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  fragment.  The  story,  originally  belonging  to 
that  cluster  of  romances  which  connect  Charlemagne  with  the 
East,  and  entitled  '^  Comment  Charels  de  Fraunce  voiet  in 
Jherusalem  e  par  parols  sa  feme  k  Constantinople  par  ver  roy 
Hugon,"  seems  to  have  been  extensively  popular.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Icelandic,  and  inserted  in  a  saga — "  Sagum  of  Karla- 
magnum  og  Hoppum  Hans." 

It  is  greatly  altered  in  the  present  version.  King  Arthur's 
character  is  saved  from  any  imputation  of  braggadocio.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.  (Calig.  A.  xv.)  speaks  of"  Elevatio  Francorum  " 
and  "  ira  Brittonum,"  which  phrases  may  happily  characterise 
the  French  and  English  versions  of  the  story.  Charlemagne's 
boasts  spring  from  mere  wantonness.  The  Arthurian  vows  are 
the  result  of  the  King  of  Cornwall's  insolence.  Here  indeed 
the  King  of  Cornwall  plays  the  gascon,  not  the  King  of  Little 
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Britain.  The  English  adapter  of  the  piece  has  transferred  the 
vice  to  the  foreign  potentate.  We  may  also  note  how  the  plain, 
unadorned  spy  of  the  French  original  is  in  the  Northern  version 
transformed  into  a  hideous  monster,  with  seven  fire-breathing 
heads.  Perhaps  with  the  French  warp  have  been  interwoven 
threads  of  a  quite  distinct  origin.  The  piece  may  be  a  fusion  of 
several  pieces. 

The  phrase  in  v.  1 98,  being  a  very  common  one  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  suggests  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden  that 
the  version  may  belong  to  that  period. 

There  ns  known  no  other  allusion  to  the  intrigue  with  Queen 
Guinevere  of  which  the  King  of  Cornwall  boast?.  But  Holinshed 
says  of  her  too  truly,  "  She  was  evil  reported  of,  as  noted  of 
incontinence  and  breach  of  faith  to  her  husband."  See  ^*  Sir 
LambwelL" 

Sir  Marramiles  is  not  heard  of  elsewhere.  Sir  Bredbeddle  is 
the  *^  Green  Knight,"  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  the  name. 

**  Little  Britain  *'  is  of  course  Armorica. 

For  the  steed  and  the  trick  of  its  management,  compare  the 
horse  of  brass  in  Chaucer's  "  Squyer's  Tale." 


[saies,  "  come  here  Cazen  gawaine  so  gay]  ^       [page  24.]  King  Arthur 

•   •.  V  oallBOawain 

my  Bisters  sonne  be  yee ;  to  look  at 

ffor  you  shall  see  one  of  the  fidrest  romid  tables,  Table."'* 

that  euer  yon  see  with  your  eye." 

then  bespake  Lady  Queen  Gueneaer,  Ouenever 

aayn  she 

&  these  were  the  words  said  shee :  Icdowb  where 

tberelsa 

"  I  know  where  a  round  table  is,  thon  noble  King^  ™ach  fWrer 


is  worth  thy  round  table  &  other  such  3. 


one. 


>  *'  oome    here,    Cuz^n,  Ghavaine,  so      was  the  first  line  before  the  binder  cut 
gay ; "  it. — ^P.    The  bottoms  of  the  letters  left 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  this      suit  better  those  in  the  text  above. — F. 
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If  Arthur 
would  know 
where  it  is. 
lethimaeek 
till  he  finds 
it. 


TheKini 

TOWi 

it, 


Ong 
to  find 


and  bids  Sir    24 
Harramiles, 
Tristeram, 
Oawain,  and 
Bredbeddle, 
be  his 
feUowsln 
the  I 


he  and  ibef     28 

disflruindas 

palmers. 


Th^yfaoe 
eastward  and 
westward. 


'^  The  trestle  that  stands  Tuder  this  round  table,"  she 
said, 
"  lowe  downe  to  the  monld, 
it  is  worth  thj  round  table, ^  thou  worthy  Km^, 
12         thj  halls,  and  all  thy  gold ; 

'^  the  place  where  this  ronnd  table  stands  in, 
it  is  worth  thy  castle,  thy  gold,  thy  fee ; 

and  all  good  litle  britaine.*' 
1 6         "  where  maj  that  table  be,  Lady  ?  *'  quoth  hee, 
or  where  may  all  that  goodly  bnilding  be  ?" 

"  yon  shall  it  seeke,"  shee  says,  "  till  yon  it  find, 
for  yon  shall  nener  gett  more  of  me." 

20     then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  ; 
'<  lie  make  mine  aTow  to  god, 
&  alsoe  to  the  trinity, 

'*  He  never  sleepe  one  night,  there  as  I  doe  another, 

till  that  Bound  Table  I  see ! 
Sir  Marramiles  and  Sir  Tristeram, 

fellowes  iJiat  ye  shall  bee  ; 

"  weele  be  clad  in  palmers  weede, 

5  palmers  we  will  bee ; 
There  is  noe  outlandish  man  will  ts  abide. 

Nor  will  vs  come  nye." 
then  they  riued^  east  &  th£  riued  west, 

in  many  a  strange  country ; 

then  they  tranckled*  a  litle  further, 

they  saw  a  battle  new  sett ; 
"  now,  by  my  fitith,"  saies  Noble  King  Arthur, 
37         weU[mett] 

[hcilf  apage  is  here  torn  away,"] 
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*  the  <f  of  round  and  the  e  of  table 
hare  tags  like  eases  to  them. — ^F. 
■  riu^,  t.f.  arriTed. — P. 


'  traTelled,  qn. — ^P.  Dutch  tranteien 
or  tranten,  to  goe  lazely,  softly,  or  a  soft 
pace  (Hexham,  1660).-— F. 
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Bat  when  he  cam  to  this     .     .     C 

&  to  the  palace  gate, 
Boe  ready  was  ther  a  proud  porter, 
41  &  met  him  soone  therat. 


iVge2b.] 


They  oomo 

tothepalBoe 

gate, 

and  meet  a 

proud  porter. 


shooes  of  gold  the  porter  ^  had  on, 

&  all  hiB  other  rayment  was  ynto  the  same ; 
"  now,  by  my  faith,"  saies  Noble  Kmg  Arthur, 
45  "  yonder  is  a  minion  *  swaine." 


Then  bespake  Noble  King  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  says  hee : 
"  come  hither,  thou  prond  porter, 
49         I  pray  thee  come  hither  to  me. 


to  whom 
Arthur  offeri 


"  I  haue  2  poore  rings  of  my  finger, 

they  better  of  them  He  gine  to  thee  ; 
teU  who  may  be  Lord  of  this  castle,"  he  sayes, 
53         "  or  who  is  lord  in  this  cuntry  ?  " 


a  ring  for 
informatioii 
who  is  the 
lord  of  the 
CMtleaad 
oountry. 


"  Comewall  King,**  the  porter  sayes, 

'*  there  is  none  soe  rich  as  hee  ; 
neither  in  christendome,  nor  yet  in  heathennest, 
57         none  hath  soe  much  gold  as  he." 


The  King  of 
Cornwall, 
nays  the 
Porter. 
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&  then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Arthur, 
these  were  the  words  sayes  hee  : 

'*  I  haue  2  poore  rings  of  my  finger, 
the  better  of  them  Be  giue  thee 

if  thou  wilt  greete  him  well,  comewall  Kiiuj, 
and  greete  him  well  firom  me, 


Arthur 
rn)eatahLB 
offer  of  the 
ring,  if  the 
Porter  will 
annoonce 
him 


'  Percy  eoggesUt  "  that  castle  to,"  but 
these  words  ao  not  Buit  the  parts  of 
leUers  left.— F. 

'  There  was  a  change  in  porters  by 
1611.  "  Taquin:  m.   A  niggard,  miser. 


micher,  penie-father,  pinch-crust,  hold- 
fast ;  also,  a  Porter ^  or  any  such  base 
companion."    Cotgrave. — F. 

'  mignon :  Minion,  daintie,  neat,  spruce. 
Cotgraye. — F. 
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and  pny  his  ^'praj  him  for  one  nights  lodging,  &  2  meales  meate, 

boaiti  and  for  his  lovo  that  dyed  vppon  a  tree ; 

lodging  tor  ''  '^^ 

him.  A  vne  ^  ghesting,  A;  two  meales  meate, 

67         for  his  lone  that  dyed  vppon  a  tree, 

<<  A  vne  ^  ghesting  of  2  meales  meate, 
The  Porter  for  his  love  that  was  of  virgin  boime, 

h  in  the  morning  thai  we  nmy  scape  away, 
71  either  without  scath  or  scomid.*' 


then  forth  his  gone  this  proud  porter, 

as  fiist  as  he  cold  hye  ; 
h  when  he  came  befor  comewall  Ktn^, 
75         he  kneeled  downe  on  his  knee. 

sayes,  **  I  haue  beene  porter-man,  at  thy  gate, 
this  30  winter  and  three     .     .     .     [?  MS.] 

[half  a  page  is  wanting, "l 

78 our  Lady  was  borne.      [p«ge  m.] 

then   thought  comewall  ISiing  these   palmers  had 
beene  in  'Briiiaine, 


The  King  then  bespake  him  Cornwall  King, 

asks  hU 

gueete  If  these  were  the  words  he  said  there : 

they  know  -»     -rr* 

anything  of    82     "  did  you  euer  know  a  comely  Kw^, 
^^x^vs.  bis  name  was  Eling  Arthur  ?  *' 

&,  then  bespake  him  Noble  ILvng  Arthur, 

these  were  the  words  said  bee  : 
"  I  doe  not  know  that  comly  Kmgr, 

but  once  my  selfe  I  did  him  see." 
88     then  bespake  Cornwall  ILiiig  againe, 

these  were  the  words  said  he  : 

»  one ;  repeating  1.  64.    Fr.  hostdage,  a  bed  or  night's  lodging  for  a  guest.  Cot.— F. 
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90 


94 


sayeB,  "  7  jeere  I  was  clad  &  fed, 
in  Litle  Brittaine,  in  a  bower ; 

I  had  a  daughter  by  King  Arthnrs  wife, 
tJiat  now  is  called  my  flower ; 

for  King  Arthur,  that  kindly  Cockward,^ 
hath  none  snch  in  his  bower ; 


TbcKing 
boasteof  a 
daaghter 
bom  to  him 
by  Arthnr'8 
wife. 


Arthur  hu 
noneaaoh. 


"  for  I  durst  sweare,  &  sane  my  othe, 
that  same  lady  soe  bright, 
98        that  a  man  that  were  laid  on  his  death  bed 
wold  open  his  eyes  on  her  to  haue  sight" 
"  Now,  by  my  faith,"  sayes  noble  King  Arthur, 
"  4  thats  a  foil  faire  wight !  " 


102 


106 


&  then  bespake  comewall  againe, 
&  these  were  the  words  he  said  '  : 

**  Come  hither,  5  or  3  of  my  knights, 
&  feitch  me  downe  my  steed ; 

King  Arthur,  that  foule  Gocke-ward, 
hath  none  such,  if  he  had  need. 


Then  he 
boAstsof  his 
■teed. 


Arthur  haa 
none  sach. 


110 


'*  for  I  can  ryde  him  as  far  on  a  day, 
as  Eling  Arthur  can  doe  any  of  his  on  3. 

<t  is  it  not  a  pleasure  for  a  King 
when  he  shall  lyde  forth  on  his  loumey  ? 


'^  for  the  eyes  that  beene  in  his  head, 
th6  glister  as  doth  the  gleed.'  " 
114        "  Now,  by  my  faith,"  says  Noble  King  Arthur, 
that  is  a  weU  faire  steed.*  "     [?  MS.] 
[lialf  a  page  is  wanting,'] 


His  eyes 
glisten  like 
tin. 


"  enckwold.— P.      Cp.  The  Ham  of 
King  Arthur,  1.  17-18,  Child  i.  18~ 
**  He  waa  kohoold  STkerly ; 
ffbr  sotlie  it  is  no  lesyng." 
There  is  a  French  phraae,  Villager  en 
ComotutiUe :  To  be  a  cuckold ;  or  to  bane 
hie  h<>!ad  bome-graifed  at  borne  wbile  bis 
feet  axe  plodding  abroad.   Cotgraye. — F. 

VOL.  I.  P 


•  said  be.  MS.  be  bigbt— Percy  (who 
pnts  1.  99-102  as  a  four-line  stanza. 
— F.). 

■  In  Sbropsbire  Gleed  or  Gleeds  sig- 
nifies embers,  Tide  p.  80  [of  MS.]  N.6. 
gled  A.-Sax.  est  pruna,  a  live  coal.— P. 

*  Percy  reads  "  That  is  a  noble  steed, 
qu." 
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116    "nobody  say 

but  one  that^  learned  to  speake.* 


ipttgen.} 


Then  King  Arthur  to  his  bed  was  brought, 
a  greeiued  man  was  hee  ; 


After  bear- 
ing aU  tbese 
boMttngs, 
Arihor 

JSrt^Shii    ^20    4  soe  were  all  his  felloweg  wtth  him, 
t^o^^  from  him  th6  thought  neuer  to  flee. 


"Aloatldy 
fiend"  iB 
posted  by 


then  take  they  did  that  lodly  boome,' 
&  under  thrub  chad]er  '  closed  was  hee ; 
towyesdrop.  124  &  he  was  Set  by  King  Arthurs  bed-side, 
to  heere  theire  talke  &  theire  comunye ; 


thai  he  might  come  forth,  and  make  proclamation, 
long  before  it  was  day. 
128    it  was  more  for  King  comwalls  pleasure, 
then  it  was  for  King  Arthurs  pay.' 


Arthnryows 
taewiUbethe 
bane  of  the 
King. 


&  when  King  Arthur  in  his  bed  was  laid, 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  : 
132    '*  lie  make  mine  avow  to  god, 
and  alsoe  to  the  trinity,* 
that  He  be  the  bane  of  Cornwall  Kinge, 
litle  brittaine  or  euer  I  see !  " 


Oawain 
tpprovoB 
him. 


136    "  it  is  an  vnaduised  vow,"  sales  Gawaine  the  gay, 

"  as  ever  King  hard  make  I ; 
but  wee  thai  beene  6  christian  men, 

of  the  christen  faith  are  wee  ; 
uo   &  we  shall  fight  against  anoynted  King 

&  all  his  armorie." 


>  ?  beam,  log.  Du.  boom,  a  Tree,  a 
Barre,  op  a  turning  Logg,  to  lock  and 
open  into  the  entrance  of  a  Haven. 
Hexham.— F.  ,  ,      „ 

«  Cp.  the  bunge  of  the  trubchandler, 
1.  172.     A  kind  of  tub?    Phillips  gives 


Trvb  or  TrvbtaUt  a  little  sqnat  woman. 
Trubs,  a  sort  of  herb.— F. 

■  t.  i.  pleasure. — F. 

*  This  and  the  line  above  are  written 
as  one  in  the  MS. — F. 
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&  then  bespake  him  Noble  Arthur,  "  Go  home  it 

yon  are 

&  these  were  the  words  said  he :  afraid," 

retorts 

144    "why,  if  thou  be  afraid,  Str  Gawaine  the  gay,  Arthur. 

goe  home,  and  drinke  wine  in  thine  owne  country." 


The  3*  pabt," 
And  then  bespake  Str  Gawaine  the  gay,  "Nay; 


and  these  were  the  words  said  hee :  2STii"  ^ 

win  TOW 


148    "  nay,  seeing  you  have  made  such  a  hearty  vow, 
heere  another  vow  make  will  I. 


too. 


"  lie  make  mine  avow  to  god,  i  tow  to 

and  alsoe  to  the  trinity,  S^ady  we^ 

152   that  I  will  haue  yonder  fidre  lady  of.'* 
to  litle  brittaine  with  mee. 


**  He  hose  ^  her  homly  to  my  hurt,' 
h  with  her  He  worke  my  will ;  " 

[half  a  'page  is  wanting.'] 


[top  line  pared  away,"] 

156   these  were  the  words  sayd  hee :  [page  ss.] 

"  befor  I  wold  wrestle  with  yonder  feend, 
it  is  better  be  drowned  in  the  sea.'* 

and  then  bespake  Sir  Bredbeddle,  Bredbeddie 

160       &  these  were  the  words  said  he  :  enooanter 


'  why,  I  will  wrestle  with  yon  lodly  feend, 
god  !  my  gouemor  thou  wilt  bee.'* 


the  fiend. 


■  ia  the   left   maTgin   of   the    MS.      See  Eennett,  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033.   Halli' 
— F.  well.— F. 

■  coddle.  Ha$e,  to  embrace,  from  haUe,         '  t  i.  heart — F. 

F  2 
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Then  bespake  him  Noble  Arthur, 
164        &  these  were  thej  words  said  he : 

"  what  weapons  wilt  thou  haue,  thou  gentle  knight  ? 
I  pray  thee  tell  to  me." 


he  sajes,  '^  CoUen  brand  ^  lie  haue  in  my  hand, 
168       &  a  Millaine  knife  ^  fast  by  me  knee ; 
&  a  Danish  axe'  fast  in  my  hands, 
that  a  sure  weapon  I  thinke  wilbe." 


'  Hall  speaks  of  "  long  spores  called 
CoUegne  clowystes."  6th  year  of  Henry 
VIIL  "Esp^  de  CoUogne.— L'Alle- 
magne  ai  pendant  longtemps,  joni  d'nne 
inste  reputation  pour  la  trempe  et  la  so- 
lidite  des  armee  blanches ;  encore  de  nos 

i'oors  on  estime  particnli^rement  les 
amee  fabriqu^es  a  Klingenthal,  bourg  du 
Bas-Rhin '.  in  *'  FroTorbes  et  Dictons 
populaires  avec  les  dits  da  mercier  et 
des  marchands  et  les  crieries  de  Paris 
aux  xiii*  et  »▼•  sidles,  public  d'apr^s 
les  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Koi, 
par  J.  A.  Crapelet,  Imprimeur.**  Paris, 
1831.— H. 

"  Coleyne  threde**  only  is  mentioned  in 
7%e  Libel  of  English  Policy  (PoL  Songs, 
ed.  Wright,  T.  2,  p.  171).— F. 

•  Cp.L  169  of  "Eger&Grine"  below: 
"  My  Habeigion    that  was  of  MillaiM 
fine." 

In  "  Sir  Degrevant,"  Florence  swords 
are  noticed— 

"  Bot  twey  swerdus  thei  bene 

off  Florence  ful  kene."  L  1608. 

"  The  dealers  in  miscellaneous  articles 
were  also  called  millinerSf  from  their 
importing  Milan  goods  for  sale,  such  as 
brooches,  aiglets,  spurs,  glasses,  &c" 
Saunders's  Chaucer,  p.  241-2.— F. 
'  "  Haiche  de  Danemarche. 

"Les  haiches  du  Nord  ^toient  fort 
estim^es  au  moyen  Age." — Crapelet 

"  Hache  noresche  out  mult  bele." 
Wace,  T.  13,391. 

"  una  Hachet  Denesh,"  in  Plac  Corons 
de  An.  12  £dw.  1  Comub.  Blount  54. 


"Les  hasches  estoient  les  armes  par- 
ticulieres  des  Danois.  Isaac.  Pontanus 
lib.  V,  Ber.  JDanicar,  parlant  de  1* 
^uipage  des  soldats  Danois  qui  furent 
enuoyez  par  CK)dwin  an  Boy  Kannt. 
'  Pendebant  de  humeris  sinistris  Ikmiea 
secures  auro  similiter  argentoque  redi- 
mitffi  undique.'  B*  ou  vient  que  sounent 
dans  les  Autheurs  les  hasches  sont  nom- 
m^s  Danoises,  Guillaume  le  Briton,  L 
xi.  Philipp. 

Hastis  eonfractis  mucronibus   atque 

cutellis 
Insistunt,  Dacisque  securibue  excere- 

brant  se. 

£t  plus  bas  au  mesme  liure : 

Nil  miseros  longa  arma  inuant,  nil 
Dacha  bipennis. 

Le  Roman  des  Loherenes : 

Et  portent  glaiues  et  espi^  Poiteuins 
Haches  Danoises  por  lancier  etferir, 

n  est  encore  parli  de  ces  hasches 
Danoises  dans  I'Autheur  de  La  Vie  de 
Guillaume  L  Roy  dC Angleterre,  p.  192 ;  en 
la  Chron,  de  Fiandres,  chap,  ix.,  &c ; 
Orderie  VitaL  1.  xiii.  a  d\t  Noricasecuris.** 
— Dufresne's  Gecjf.  de  VUlt-Hardoum, 
Observations,  p.  298,  fol.  1667  (referred 
to  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his  reprint  of  this 
ballad).— H. 

In    Denmarke    were  fulle    noble    con- 

querours 
In  tyme  passed,  fulle  worthy  werriours. 

Libd,  p.  177.— F. 
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Then  with  his  Gollen  brand  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
the  bnnge  of  the  tmbchandler  he  burst  in  8  ; 
173   with  that  start  out  a  lodly  feend, 
With  7  heads,  &  one  body. 

the  f jer  towards  the  element  flew 

out  of  his  mouth,  where  was  great  plentie ; 
177   the  knight  stoode  in  the  middle,  &  fought, 
that  it  was  great  loy  to  see, 


With  his 
brand  he 
emaihesin 
tho  bung  of 
the  tub 
wherein  the 
fiend  lies 
concealed. 
Ontetorto 
the  fiend, 
fire- 
breathing. 


They  fight. 


till  his  coUaine  brand  brake  in  his  hand, 
&  his  millaine  knife  burst  on  his  knee  ; 
181    &  then  the  danish  axe  burst  in  his  hand  first, 
that  a  sur^  weapon  he  thought  shold  be. 


AUthe 
knight's 
weapons  fail 


but  now  is  the  knight  left  without  any  weapons, 
&  alacke !  it  was  the  more  pitty ; 
186   but  a  surer  weapon  then  had  he  one, 
had  neuer  Jjord  in  Ghristentye  : 
&  all  was  but  one  litle  booke, 
he  found  it  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 


Bat  he  has  a 
sorer  one, 
a  little  book 
which  he 
found  by  the 


189   he  found  it  at  the  sea^side, 

wrucked  ^  upp  in  a  floode ; 
Our  Jjord  had  written  it  with  his  hands, 
&  sealed  it  with  his  bloode. 

Ihalf  a  page  is  to<mting,'\ 


written  by 
our  Lord's 
own  hand 
and  sealed 
with  his 
blood. 


193   '' That  thou  doe  not  s 

but  ly  still  in  that  wall  of  stone  ; 
tDl  I  haue  beene  with  Noble  King  Arthur, 
&  told  him  what  I  haue  done.*' 


[page  29]. 


He  orders 
the  beaten 
fiend  to  lie 
still,  while 
he  reports  to 
Arthur  his 


'  mire.— P. 

*  racked,  i.e.  crowded  all  of  a  heap 


OP   rack.— P. 
— F. 


thrown    up   as   wrack. 
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He  goes  to 

Arthur's 

chAinber, 


And  when  He  came  to  the  Kings  chamber, 
he  cold  of  ^  his  curtesie, 
199   says,  *'  sleepe  jou,  wake  yon,  noble  'King  Arthur  P 
&  ener  lesns  waken  yee  !  ** 


"  Nay,  I  am  not  sleeping,  I  am  waking," 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  : 
203    "  fibr  thee  I  hane  card ;  how  hast  thou  &red  ? 
0  gentle  knight,  let  me  see.'* 

the  knight  wrought  *  the  King  his  booke, 
bad  him  behold,  reede,  and  see ; 
S07    &  euer  he  found  it  on  the  backside  of  the  leafe, 
as  Noble  Arthur  wold  wish  it  to  be. 


who  wishes 
to  see  the 
fiend. 


&  then  bespake  him  King  Arthur, 

"  alas  !  thow  gentle  knight,  how  may  this  be, 
211   that  I  might  see  him  in  the  same  licknesse 
tluii  he  stood  vnto  thee  P  " 


Bredbeddle 
says  heriiall, 
if  he  will  be 
firm. 


and  then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight,' 
these  were  the  words  said  hee  : 
215   "if  youle  stand  stifly  in  the  battell  stronge, 
for  I  haue  won  all  the  victoiy." 


then  bespake  him  the  King  againe, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
219    "if  wee  stand  not  stifly  in  this  battell  strong, 
wee  are  worthy  to  be  hanged  all  on  a  tree.*' 


Bredbeddle 
conjures  the 
foul  fiend  to 
appear  just 
as  it  had 
appeared 
before. 


then  bespake  him  the  greene  Knight, 
these  were  the  words  said  he : 
223   saies,  "  I  doe  coniure  thee,  thou  fowle  feend, 
in  the  same  licknesse  thou  stood  ynto  me." 


*  knew  of,  remembered. — ^F. 
»  rought,  reached. — F. 


•  See    the    Romance    of   the    Green 
Knight,  p.  203  [of  MS.].— P. 
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with  that  start  out  a  lodly  feesd,  it  doM  m. 

226       with  7  heads,  &  one  bodj ; 

the  fier  towards  the  element  flangh  ^ 

out  of  his  month,  where  was  great  plenty. 


the  knight  stood  m  the  Middle  p     .     .     . 
{^half  a  page  is  wanting.'] 


230   ..     .    they  stood  the  space  of  an  honre, 
I  know  not  what  they  did. 


[iMgeSO.] 


And  then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  he : 
2A4   saith,  '*  I  coninre  thee,  thon  fowle  feend, 

tJuit  thou  feitch  downe  the  steed  that  we  see." 


Bredbeddle 
orders  the 
flendto 
fetch  the 
steed  above 
boasted  of. 


&  then  forth  is  gone  Bublow-beakis, 
as  fiihst  as  he  cold  hie ; 
238   &  feitch  he  did  that  &ire  steed, 
&  came  againe  by  &  by. 

Then  bespake  him  SiV  Marramiles, 
&  these  were  the  words  said  hee : 
242   ''  Biding  of  this  steed,  brother  Bbedbeddle, 
the  masteiy  belongs  to  me." 

Marramiles  tooke  the  steed  to  his  hand, 
to  ryd  him  he  was  full  bold ; 
246   he  cold  noe  more  make  him  goe 
then  a  child  of  8  yeere  old. 

he  laid  yppon  him  wtth  heele  and  hand, 
with  yard  that  was  soe  fell ; 
250   ^*  helpe  !  brother  Bredbeddle,"  says  Marramile, 
*'  for  I  thinke  he  be  the  devill  of  hell. 


It  fetches  it. 


Sir  Mar- 
runiles 
proposes  to 
ride  it, 


bnthe 

cannot  make 
itrtir. 


flew.— P. 
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"  helpe  !  brother  Bredbeddle,"  says  Marramile, 
"  helpe  !  for  chriBts  pittje  ; 
254   ffor  Without  thy  help,  brother  Bredbeddle, 
he  will  neuer  be  rydden  pro  me." 


Thefiond, 
oonjnnxl  by 
Bradbeddtop 
MjsUuit 


thenlsa 
gold  vrand 
IntheKiiig't 
MtadT 
window. 


which  wlU 
make  tbo 
steed  go. 


Then  bespake  him  Sir  Bredbeddle, 
these  were  the  words  said  he  : 
S68    "  I  coninre  thee,  thou  Burlow-beane, 

thon  tell  me  how  this  steed   was  riddin  in  his 
conntry." 
he  saith,  "  there  is  a  gold  wand 

Stands  in  King  Comwalls  study  windowe ; 

262   '^  let  him  take  that  wand  in  thai  window, 
&  strike  3  strokes  on  that  steed ; 
&  then  he  will  spring  forth  of  his  hand  « 

as  sparke  doth  out  of  Gleede.^ " 


266    &  then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 
[half  a  page  is  wanting,'] 


A  lowd  blast  he  may  blow  then  [P  MS.] 


[IN«b31.] 


Bndbeddie  &  then  bespake  Sir  Bredebeddle, 

fiend  to  fetch  to  the  ffeend  these  words  said  hee : 

box.  270   says,  "  I  coniure  thee,  thou  Burlow-beanie, 

the  powder-box  thou  feitch  me." 

It  fetches  it.  Then  forth  is  gone  Burlow-beanie 

as  fast  as  he  cold  hie ; 
274   &  feich  he  did  the  powder-box, 
&.came  againe  by  &  by. 


Vld.  note  p.  26  [of  MS.].— P.    A.-S.  glid,  red-hot  coal.-F. 
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Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  forth  of  that  box, 

&  blent  it  with  warme  sweet  milke ; 
&  there  put  it  ynto  that  home, 
278       &  swilled  ^  it  about  in  that  ilke. 


Trlsfcenun 
rixuenthe 
horn  with 


milk  and 
tha  powder; 


then  he  tooke  the  home  in  his  hand, 

&  a  lowd  blast  he  blew ; 
he  rent  the  home  yp  to  the  midst, 
283       all  his  ffellowes  this  th6  knew. 


then  blows 
a  blast. 
The  bom  Is 
rent  in 
twain. 


Then  bespake  him  the  greene  knight, 

these  were  the  words  said  he  : 
saies,  **  I  coninre  thee,  thon  Bnrlow-beanie, 
286       ^^t  thoa  feitch  me  the  sword  thai  I  see." 


Bredbeddla 
orders  the 
flend  to  fetch 
thaswonL 


Then  forth  is  gone  Bnrlow-beanie, 

as  &8t  as  he  cold  hie ; 
&  feitch  he  did  that  faire  sword, 
290       &  came  againe  by  &  by* 


He  fetches 
it. 


Then  bespake  him  Sir  Bbedbeddle,  Bredbeddie 

to  the  King  these  words  said  he :  Arthur  go 

'^  take  this  sword  in  thy  hand,  thon  noble  Kin^  sHhur !  off  the  King 

294       for  the  Yowes  sake  that  thon  made  He  giue  it  th[ee ;]  wall's  head. 


298 


and  goe  strike  off  King  Coraewalls  head, 

in  bed  were  he  doth  lye." 
Then  forth  is  gone  Noble  Kmg  Arthur, 

as  fast  as  he  cold  hye  ; 
&  stracken  he  hath  off  King  Comwalls  head, 

&  came  againe  by  and  by. 


He  does  so. 


he  put  the  head  vpon  a  swords  point, 

[half  a  page  wantingj] 


■  f.«.  rinsed  it,  washed  it.  Verb,  Salop,-—?. 
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Mr  liomlL 

We  have  not  discovered  any  other  copy  of  the  ballad  here 
presented  in  a  sadly  fragmentary  state.  Among  King  Arthur's 
knights  there  is  a  Sir  Lionell,  the  son  of  King  Beort  and  so  a 
kinsman  of  Lancelot.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  him 
with  the  hero  of  this  piece,  who  is  called  the  son  of  Sir  EgrabelL 
There  is,  however,  a  much  more  than  accidental  likeness  between 
this  ballad  and  "  The  Jovial  Hunter  of  Bromsgrove,  or  the  Old 
Man  and  his  three  Sons ''  in  Mr.  BelFs  ''  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,"  printed  for  the  first  time 
(as  Mr.  Bell  tells  us)  by  Mr.  Allies  of  Worcester,  but  of  long 
previous  popularity  in  Worcestershire  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  hero  is  one  Sir  Syalas,  one  of  Old  Sir  Robert 
Bolton's  three  sons.  On  spying  the  lady  in  the  tree-top,  he  at 
once,  by  her  advice,  blows  a  blast,  and  brings  out  the  wild  boar. 
They  fight  for  four  hours,  and  the  boar  is  slain.  The  lady  turns 
out  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  boar,  and  presently  shares  her 
monstrous  paramour's  fate.  The  refrain  is  **  Wind  well  thy  horn, 
good  hunter,"  alternating  with  "  For  he  was  a  jovial  hunter  "  or 
some  very  similar  line.  The  same  refrain  as  that  of  Percy's 
ballad  occurs  in  an  old  song,  sung  to  ^^  a  spirited  tune,"  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  in  MSS.  Reg.  append.  58,  printed  in  Mr.  Chappell's 
"Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  v.  1,  p.  58. 

Blow  thy  home,  hunter, 

Cum,  blow  thy  horne  on  hye  t 
In  yonder  woode  there  lyeth  a  doe. 
In  fayth  she  woll  not  dye. 

Cum,  blowe  thy  horne,  hunter  I 
Cum,  blow  thy  home,  joly  hunter ! 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Chappell  in  a  letter  to 


SIR  LIOMELL. 
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the  editors,  ^^  that  such  burdens  as  this  were  commonly  sung  as 
an  under-song,  or  ground-base  to  the  tune,  while  the  soloist 
sang  the  verses  of  the  ballad.  The  burden  was  not  merely  sung 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  as  in  later  times." 

Sir  Grraysteel,  in  the  romance  called  after  him  and  Sir  Eger 
and  Sir  Grime,  demands  the  little  finger  of  Sir  Eger's  right  hand 
as  a  token  of  victory,  just  as  the  giant  Sir  Lionell's  in  v.  43. 


DWJS2.] 


ISiR  Egrabell  had  sonnes  3,   f  1  blow  thy  home,  good  hunter, 
Sir  Lyonell  was  one  of  these  I  J  as  I  am  a  gentle  hunter. 


SlrLioneU 


Sir  Lyonell  wold  on  hunting  lyde 
vntill  the  forrest  him  beside, 


rides  a 
hunting. 


And  as  th6  rode  thorrow  the  wood 
where  trees  &  harts  &  all  were  good, 


seesa 
knight  slain. 


10 


And  as  he  rode  over  the  plaine, 
there  he  saw  a  knight  lay  slaine. 


And  as  he  rode  still  on  the  plaine, 
he  saw  a  lady  sitt  in  a  graine ' : 


and  farther 
on  a  lady 
sitting  up  a 
tree. 


14 


"  Say  thou,  lady,  &  tell  thou  me, 
what  blood  shedd  heere  had  bee." 


"  Of  this  blood  shedd  we  may  all  rew, 
both  wife  &  childe  and  man  alsoe. 


who  says 


**  for  it  is  not  past  3  days  right 
18         since  Str  Broninge  was  mad  a  km^At, 

^*  Nor  it  is  not  more  than  3  dayes  agoe 
since  the  wild  bore  did  him  sloe.'* 


that  the 
slain  knight 
is  Sir 
Broning, 

slain  three 
days  ago  by 
the  wild 
boar. 


in  gnine,  i.e.  in  scarlet. — P. 
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bngle  blows  -. 
towardfl  the  ^' 
sottth. 


The  lady 
hears  end 
comes  to 
him, 


andmsrs 
that  the 

giant  is  71 

oonfldent  of 


And  as  he  rode  by  one  hawthome, 
even  there  did  hang  his  hunting  home. 

He  sett  his  bngle  to  his  month, 
&  blew  his  bngle  still  ftill  sonth ; 

He  blew  his  bngle  lowde  &  shrill ; 
the  lady  heard,  in  came  him  till, 

Sayes,  "  the  Gyant  lyes  vnder  yond  low,* 
h  well  he  heares  your  bngle  blow, 

"  And  bidds  me  *  of  good  choere  be, 
this  night  heele  snpp  with  yon  <fe  mo." 


Hemtsthe 
lady  on  a 
hone,  75 


Hoe  sett  that  lady  vppon  a  steede, 
&  a  litle  boy  before  her  yeede, 


bidding  her 
flee  If  she 
sees  the 
battle  going 
against 

hitn. 


78 


And  said,  "  lady,  if  yon  see  that  I  mnst  dye, 
as  enor  yon  loned  me,  from  me  flye  ; 

"  Bnt^  lady)  if  yon  see  thai  I  mnst  line," 
[half  a  page  missing,'] 


»  i.e.  hill.— P. 


«  ?MS.eue[r]. 


Captatnt  Carre*' 

Thb  earlier  part  of  this  version  of  a  well-known  ballad  is 
almost  identical  with  the  copy  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vespas« 
A.  XXV.)  printed  by  Bitson  in  his  ''Ancient  Songs/'  with  the 
striking  burden  given  in  the  MS.  (which  is  omitted  in  some 
reprints  from  him),  viz. : 

Syck,  eicke,  and  to  towe  sike, 

And  Bicke,  and  like  to  die  I 
The  Bikest  nighte  that  ever  1  abode  t 

God  lord,  on  me  have  mercy  I 

(Compare 

When  I  fell  sick,  an*  very  sick, 
An'  yery  sick,  just  like  to  die, 

in  "Jamie  Douglas ''  in  Mr.  Bell's  "  Early  Ballads."  The  iteration 
is  extremely  effective.)  The  end  is  different.  So  are  the  local 
names  throughout.  The  atrocity  here  described  is  said  to  have 
been  actually  perpetrated  in  the  year  1571.  See  Chambers' 
**  Scottish  Ballads,"  p.  67.  As  its  perpetrator  acted  imder  the 
direction  of  Adam  Gordon  of  Auchindown,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly's  brother,  the  ballad  is  frequently  known  as  "  Edom  o' 
Gordon."  Under  that  name,  taken  down  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
from  the  recitation  of  a  lady,  it  was  first  printed  at  Glasgow  in 
1755. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  modified  by  the  fragment  now  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  light,  it  appeared  in  the  "  Reliques."  There 
is  current  yet  another  version,  called  ^'Loudoun  Castle,"  printed 
by  Prof.  Child  from  "  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Ayrshire,"  first 

*  Onr  title:  Percys  IB  "A  Fragment  of  old  Scottish  song  lately  published,  in- 

another    ballad,  of   Cap'    Carr   &  his  titled   Edom  of  Gordon,   1759.— ^Vm. 

burning  of  a  lady  &  3  Child"."    He  To  correct  the  Scottish  ballad  by  it.— 

adds,  "  In  many  thing;H  it  resembles  an  T.  P." 
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series,  p.  74,  where  it  is  taken  from  a  '^  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Loudoun." 

The  popularity  implied  by  this  variety  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  There  is  no  more  vivid  picture  of  a  wild  truculent  time ; 
nor  in  the  picture  of  any  time  can  there  be  seen  a  nobler  figure 
than  the  lady  here,  with  her  touching  tender  love  of  her  children, 
her  high  invincible  spirit,  alone,  undismayed,  true  to  the  death. 


"To  the 

caritleof 

Britons- 

borough,** 

the  man 

nye. 


^  "  ffatth,  MaateTj  whither  you  will, 
whereas  yon  like  the  best, 
vnto  the  castle  of  Bittons  borrow, 
and  there  to  take  your  rest.'* 


Cpi«eS4.] 


"Theloid 
iBabwut.'* 


"  But  yonder  stands  a  Castle  &ire, 
is  made  of  lyme  &  stone, 

yonder  is  in  it  a  fayre  lady, 
her  lord  is  ridden  &  gone." 


The  lady 

neefiabofvt 

approaching. 


The  lady  stood  on  her  castle  wall, 

she  looked  vpp  and  downe, 
she  was  ware  of  an  boast  of  men 
12  came  lydinge  towards  the  townc. 

"  See  you  not,  my  merry  men  all, 
&  see  you  not  what  I  doe  see  ? 
Methinks  I  see  a  hoast  of  Men  ; 
16  I  muse  who  they  shold  be." 


6ho  thinks 
it  is  her 
lord.    It  is 
Captain 
Carr,  lord  of 
Westerton. 


20 


She  thought  it  had  beene  her  lonly  Larcf, 

he  had  come  ryding  home  : 
it  was  the  traitor,  Captaine  Carre, 

the  Lord  of  Westerton  towne. 


*  The  copy  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which 
was  printed  by  Ritson  in  his  Ancient 
Songs,  ii.  38,  has  the  following  first 
stanza : — 


It  befell  at  Martynmas 
When  wether  waxed  colde, 

Captaine  Care  saide  to  his  men, 
'*  We  mnst  go  take  a  holdo."— F. 


thehon 
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Tlie  J  had  noe  sooner  super  sett,  At  the 

&  after  said  the  grace,  sapper, 

but  the  traitor  Gaptaine  Carre  caxr  arriTM, 
24             Yfos  light  about  the  place. 

*'  Giue  over  thj  house,  thou  Lady  gaj,  and  bids 

I  will  make  thee  a  band,^ 
all  night  wttA-in  mine  armes  thoust  Lje, 
28  to-morrow  be  the  heyre  of  my  Land/' 

"  He  not  giue  oyer  my  house,"  shee  said,  sha  itontiy 

"  neither  for  Ladds  nor  man, 
nor  yet  for  traitor  Gaptaine  Garre, 
32  vntill  my  lord  Gome  home ; 

But  reach  me  my  pistoU  pee,^  cmiui  for  h«r 

&  charge  you  well  my  gunne, 
lie  shoote  at  the  bloody  bucher, 
86  the  lord  of  westerton." 

She  stood  yppon  her  castle  wall  and  fires  it. 

&  let  the  bulletts  flee, 
39         and  where  shee  mist    ......  ^ 

\_7uilf  a  page  missing,'] 

bond,  agreement. — F.  And  I  shall  take  him  in  my  armes, 

'  (pe^i). — P.    piece. — F.  His  warran  wyll  I  be." 


he  Cotton  copy  has 

She  myst  the  blody  bucher,  The  captayne  said  unto  himselfe 

And  slew  other  three.  Wyth  sped  before  the  rest ; 

He  cut  his  tonge  out  of  his  head, 

"  I  will  not  geTe  OTer  my  hous,"  she          His  hart  out  of  his  breast. 
saithe, 

•'  Neither  for  lord  nor  lowne,  rr   i     ^  i.v              v     ji_     i.  * 

Nor  yet  for  traitour  Captain  Care,  He  knt  them  in  a  handk^ef, 

The  lord  of  Easter-t^wne.  ^  ^^  ^t  ^^  °^  ^1^  ^^\      „ 

And  cast  them  over  the  castel-wall 

"I  desire  of  Captine  Care     ,  At  that  gay  ladye. 

And  all  his  bloddye  band, 

That  he  would  saye  my  eldest  sonne,  "  f^e  upon  thee,  Captaine  Care, 

The  eare  of  idl  my  iande."  And  all  thy  bloddy  band 

For    thou    hast    slayne    my    eldest 

"  Lap  him  in  a  shete,"  he  sayth,  sonne, 

"  And  let  him  downe  to  mo,  The  ayre  of  all  my  land."— H. 

VOL.   I.  U 
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HerUttto 
child 

oomidAixiiof 
thA  imoke. 


43 


But  then  bespake  the  litle  child 

that  sate  on  the  nnrses  knee, 
saies,  "  mother  deere,  gine  ore  this  house, 

for  the  smoake  it  smoothers  me." 


[pag«  35.] 


47 


"  I  wold  gine  all  mj  gold,  my  childe, 
soe  wold  I  doe  all  mj  fee, 

for  one  blast  of  the  westeme  wind 
to  blow  the  smoke  from  thee." 


51 


But  when  shee  saw  the  fier 

came  flaming  ore  her  head, 
shee  tooke  then  ypp  her  children  2, 

B,  "  babes,  we  all  beene  dead ! ' 


The  lady  and 
her  three 
chUdren 
ore  burnt. 


55 


But  Adam>  then  he  fired  the  house, 
a  sorrowfull  sight  to  see : 

now  hath  he  burned  this  ladj  fiedre 
&  eke  her  children  3. 


Carrridee 
away  from 
the  Boene  of 
hia  atrocity. 


59 


Then  Gaptaine  Carre  he  rode  away, 
he  staid  noe  longer  at  that  tide, 

he  thought  that  place  it  was  to  warmo 
soe  neere  for  to  abide ; 


63 


He  calld  vnto  his  merry  men  all, 
bidd  them  make  hast  away, 

"  for  we  haue  slaine  his  children  3, 
all,  &  his  Lady  gay." 


The  lady's 
lord  in 
London 
hears  of 
whathaa 
been  done, 


67 


Worde  came  to  louly  london, 
to  london  wheras  her  lord  lay, 

*'  his  castle  &  his  hall  was  burned 
all,  &  his  lady  gay. 


*  Adam  Car  is  not  unlike  Edom  of  Gordon. — ^P. 


CAFTAIME   CABRE. 
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Soe  hath  he  done  his  Children  3, 

more  dearer  vnto  him 
then  either  the  siluer  or  the  gold 

that  men  soe  faine  wold  win." 


76 


Bnt  when  he  looket  this  writing  on, 
Lord,  in  is  hart  he  was  woe ! 

saies,  ^*  I  will  find  thee,  Captaine  Carre, 
wether  thou  ryde  or  goe ! 


aadvowito 
find  Captain 
Carr. 


79 


"  Buffe'  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merrymen  all, 
with  tempered  swords  of  Steele, 

for  till  I  hane  fonnd  out  Captaine  Carre, 
my  hart  it  is  nothing  weele." 


8A 


Bnt  when  he  came  to  dractons  Borrow, 

soe  long  ere  it  was  day, 
&  ther  he  found  him,  Captaine  Carre ; 

that  night  he  ment  to  stay. 

\_half  a  page  missing.^] 


He  finds 
talm  at 
Draoton- 
borough. 


*  Buske  is  the  more  nsnal  word ;  but 
Buffe  may  well  mean — "  don  your  bu£f 
jerkin,"  "  arm."— F. 

'  The  copy  in  Bitson's  Ancient  Songs, 
ii.  88,  makes  the  husband  take  no  ven- 
geance on  Captain  Car;  but  that  in 
Ritson's  Seottiah  Songs,  ii.  17,  has : 

And  some  they  raid,  and  some  they  ran, 

Fu  fast  out  owr  the  phiin, 
But  lang,  hwg,  eer  he  coud  ^t  up, 

They  were  a*  deid  and  shun. 

But  mony  were  the  mudie  men 
Lay  gasping  on  the  grien ; 


For  o'  fifty  men  that  Edom  brought 
out, 
There  were  but  five  ged  heme. 

And  mony  were  the  mudie  men 

Lay  gasping  on  the  grien, 
And  mony  were  the  fair  hidys 

Lay  lemanless  at  heme. 

And  round  and    round    the  waes    he 
went, 

Their  ashes  for  to  view ; 
At  last  into  the  flames  he  flew, 

And  bad  the  world  adieu. — ^F. 
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g»\  iCancrlott  of  Sulaiie.  i^^^,^ 

[In  the  printed  collection  1726.  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.— N.  III.    Percy.] 

This  ballad,  which  has  been  printed  again  and  again,  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  probably  by  Thomas 
Deloney,  a  notorious  ballad-maker.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rhymed  version  of  certain  chapters  in  Sir  T.  Malory's  "Most 
Ancient  and  Famous  history  of  the  Benowned  Prince  Arthur, 
Ac."  (chaps.  106,  107,  and  108  of  the  1634  edition,  lately  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Wright).  It  is  found  first  in  the  "  Garland  of 
Good  Will."  There  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Bagford  Col- 
lection. 

Falstaff  quotes  the  first  line  except  the  last  word,  and  after 
a  brief  interruption  the  second,  which  he  makes  "And  was  a 
worthy  king,"  in  the  2nd  part  of  "  King  Henry  IV."  act  ii.  sc.  iv. 
It  is  quoted  also,  as  Mr.  Chappell  mentions,  in  Marston's  "  Mal- 
content," and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Little  French  Lawyer." 


When 
Arthur  first 


king. 


W  HEN  Arthur  first  in  Court  begau 

&  was  approued  king, 
by  force  of  armes  great  victorys  wonnc 

and  conquest  home  did  bring, 


be  oMne  to  Then  into  England  straight  he  came 

with  fifty  with  60*^  good  and  able 

knights  of  ° 

^^^™*  knights  that  resorted  vnto  him, 

s  &  were  of  the  round  table. 
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12 


And  manj  lusts  &  tnmaments  ^ 
wherto  were  many  prest,* 

weberin  some  knights  did  farr  cxell 
&  eke  snrmonnt  the  rest. 


And  many 
jousts  were 
held. 


16 


But  one  Str  Lancelot  of  Dulako 
he  was  approuved  well, 

he  for  his  deeds  &  feats  of  armes 
All  others  did  exell. 


wherein  Sir 
Lancelot 
dn  Lac 
greatly 
excelled  all 
others. 


20 


When  he  had  rested  him  awhile 
In  plaj  &  game  to  sportt, 

he  said  he  wold  goe  prove  himselfe 
in  some  adaentnrous  sort. 


Sir  Lancelot 
seeks  for 
adventores. 


24 


He  armed  rode  in  a  fforrest  wide, 

&  met  a  damsell  faire, 
who  told  him  of  adyentnres  great, 

wherto  he  gane  great  eare. 


Riding  in  a 
forest,  he  , 
meets  a 
damsel. 


28 


"  Why  shold  I  not  ?  '*  qwoth  Lancelott  tho ; 

For  that  cause  came  I  hither." 
'*  thou  seemst,"  quoth  shee,  "  a  Knight  faXL  good 

&  I  will  bring  thee  thither 


who  leads 
him  to 
where  dwells 
a  worthy 
foeman. 


Weras  the  worthiest  knight  doth  dwell " 

ch 3 

[half  a  page  lost] 


*  The  difference  between  justs  and 
tumaments  consists  in  this,  that  the 
latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the  former 
is  only  a  species.  Tumaments  included 
all  kinds  of  military  sports  and  engage- 
ments made  out  of  gallantrj  and  (UTer- 
sion.  Justs  were  those  particular  combats 
where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  sword :  add, 
that  the  tumament  was  frequently  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  ca^^ers,  who 
fought  in  a  body ;  the  just  was  a  single 
combat  of  one  man  against  another. 
Chambers'9  Diet.  1741,  Just—T, 


■  ready.— F. 

•  The  Garhnd  of  Good  WW,  (1678, 
reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society)  reads : 

That  now  is  of  great  &me ; 
Therefore  tell  me  what  knight  thou  art, 

And  then  what  is  your  name.** 

"  My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake." 
Quoth  she,  ''It  like[s]  me  than ; 

Here  dwells  a  Knight  that  neyer  was 
Overmatched  with  any  man ; 

"  Who  has  in  prison  three  score  Knights 
And  foar,  that  he  has  botmd, 
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"  You  vaant 

beyond 

bearing," 

says 

Lancelot. 

"  Defend 

yourself." 


34 


"  Thatts  oner  mucli "  qiwth.  Lancelott  tho,     [page  37.] 

"  defend  thee  by  &  by." 
they  sett  their  speares*  unto  ther  steeds, 

and  eache  att  other  flie. 


They 
charge. 


38 


They  coucht  theire  speares,  their  horses  run 
as  though  there  had  beene  thunder, 

&  euery  stroke  in  midst  their  sheelds, 
werewith  they  broke  in  sunder. 


Their 

horf>es*  backs 
break. 

They  jump 
off. 


42 


They  horsses  bakes  brake  vnder  them, 
they  knt^^ts  were  both  astond ; 

to  avoyd  their  horsso  they  made  great  hast, 
&  light  ypon  the  ground.^ 


Aa  they 
stand 
breathleffi 
and  faint. 


46 


They  wounded  were,  &  bled  ftill  sore, 
they  both  for  breath  did  stand, 

&  leaning  on  their  swords  awhile, 
qi*oth  ^arqine  "  hold  thy  hand. 


Tarqnin 

praises 

Lancelot's 


50 


**  And  tell  to  me  what  I  shall  Aske.'* 

"  say  on,"  qt^oth  Lancelott  tho  ; 
"  thou  art,"  quoth  Tarqine,  "  the  best  knigJii 

that  euer  I  did  know, 


Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Court  they 
bo, 
And  of  his  Table  Round." 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  side, 

And  also  to  a  tree, 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  hung, 

His  fellow  shields  to  sec. 

He  struck  so  hard,  the  bason  broke ; 

When  Tarquin  heard  the  sound. 
He  drove  a  horse  before  him  straight, 

Whereon  a  knight  lay  bound. 

"  Sir  knight,"  then  said  Sir  Lancelot, 
*'  Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither, 


And  lay  him  down  &  let  him  rest ; 
We'll  try  our  force  together. 

"  And  as  I  understand  thou  hast. 

So  far  as  thou  art  able. 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 

The  knights  of  the  Round  Table." 

"  If  thou  be  of  the  Table  Round,* 

(Quoth  Tarquin,  speedilye,) 
*'  Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship 

I  utterlye  defie."— H. 

*  t.i.  spurs. — F. 

•  A  stanza  is  here  wanting  w**"  is  to 
be  found  in  y*  printed  copy. — P. 
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**  Like  to  a  knight  that  I  doe  hate, 

8oe  that  thoa  be  not  hee, 
I  will  deliner  all  the  rest, 

54  &  eke  accord  w^th  thee." 

"  That  is  well  said,"  said  lancelott  tho, 

"  but  seeth^  it  mast  soe  bee  • 
what  \ifUght  is  that,  that  thon  dost  hate  ? 

55  I  pray  thee  show  to  mee." 


and 

promiMS,  if 
he  is  not  a 
certain 
knight 
whom  he 
hates,  to 
gire  up  hifl 
captiTce. 

"And  pray 
who  iB  this 
knight?'* 


^  Hifl  name,  Sir  Lancelott  dnlake  is, 
ho  slew  my  brother  deere ;" 

[half  a  page  missing,^'] 


Luioelot 
dn  Lao; 
he  slew  my 
toother.** 


*  Bince. — F. 

'  The  old  prmted  ballad  continues: 

Him  I  suspect  of  all  the  rest; 
I  wonld  I  had  him  here." 

"  Thy  wish  thou  hast«  but  jet  unkaown; 

I  am  Lancelot  du  Lake  I 
Now  Knight  of  Arthui^s  Table  Hound, 

Kind  Hand's  son  of  Senwake ; 

"  And  I  desire  thee  do  thj  worst." 
"  Ho  I  hoi "  quoth  Tarquin,  though, 

**  One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  liyes 
Before  that  we  do  go. 

*'  If  thou  be  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Then  welcome  shalt  thou  be ; 

Wherefore  see  then  thyself  defend, 
For  now  defie  I  thee." 


Thej  buckled  then  together  so, 
Like  two  wild  boars  rashing, 

And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they 
ran 
At  one  another  flashing. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  £unt; 
For  he  gave  back,  and  bore  his  shield 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

This  soon  'spied  Sir  Lancelot  though ; 

He  leapt  upon  him  then. 
He  puU'd  him  down  upon  his  knee, 

ibid,  rushing  off  his  helm. 

And  then  he  struck  his  neck  in  two; 

And  when  he  had  done  so, 
Fromprison,  three  score  knights  and  four, 

Lancelot  delivered  though. — H. 
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Cfee:  Curfee:  &  ^otom.  cp^^i 

This  fragment  is  printed  from  the  Percy  Folio  in  Sir  Frederick 
Madden's  "  Sir  Gawayne." 

The  commencement  of  it  sti'ongly  resembles  the  opening  scene 
of  the  "  Green  Knight "  (see  below,  vol.  ii.  and  "  Sir  Grawayne 
and  the  Green  Knight "  in  Madden's  *'  Sir  Gawayne,"  and  among 
the  Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications).  Indeed,  the 
commencement  is  probably  borrowed  from  that  poem,  and  imper- 
fectly amalgamated  with  the  main  story.  The  proposed  exchange 
of  buffets  is  apparently  forgotten  altogether  as  the  story  proceeds. 
Instead  of  Sir  Gawain's  receiving  in  his  turn  a  blow,  the  Turk 
implores  and  persuades  him  to  give  another — he  offers  him  the 
other  cheek. 

The  scene  of  the  terrible  competition  to  which  Sir  Gawain  is 
challenged  is  the  Isle  of  Man.  Superstition  firmly  believed  for 
many  a  century  that  that  island  was  tenanted  by  a  population  of 
giants.  Even  when  Waldron  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  belief  prevailed.  He  intitules  his  book  "The 
History  and  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  its  antiquity.  .  . 
curious  and  authentick  Kelations  of  Apparitions  of  giants  that 
have  lived  under  the  castle,  time  immemoriaL  Likewise  many 
comical  and  entertaining  stories  of  the  pranks  play'd  by  fairies, 
&c."  Giants  had  overpowered  the  primitive  population — the 
fairies — said  the  common  account,  and  been  themselves  in  course 
of  time  overpowered  and  spell-bound  by  Merlin ;  and  spell-bound 
they  were  still  lying  in  huge  subterranean  chambers.  "  They 
say,"  says  Waldron,  who  is  himself  not  quite  untouched  by  the 
infirmities  of  the  islanders,  **  there  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
apartments  underground,  exceeding  in  magnificence  any  of  the 
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upper  rooms  [of  the  Castle,  at  Castleton].  Several  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  courage  have  in  former  times  ventured  down  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  this  subterraneous  dwelling-place,  but  none 
of  them  ever  returned  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  saw."  And 
then  he  tells  a  story  current  amongst  the  natives  how  at  one  time 
an  uncommonly  bold  fellow,  well  fortified  with  brandy,  penetrated 
these  dark  regions,  and  at  last  reached  light  and  a  magnificent 
house,  with  a  monster,  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  or  eleven  round, 
recumbent  in  it,  at  the  sight  of  whom  he  judiciously  retraced  his 
steps.  So  of  Douglas  Fort  he  tells  us  "  there  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  and  secret  apartment  underground  in  it,  having  no  passage 
to  it  but  a  hole,  which  is  covered  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  called 
to  this  day  ^ The  great  man's  chamber.'"  The  island  abounds 
with  ancient  stone  circles,  to  some  account  of  which  a  small 
pamphlet  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  So  it  was  naturally 
enough  made  the  scene  of  Sir  Gawain's  encounter  with  the  giant 
brood. 

The  sports  in  which  the  monsters  indulge  are  those,  on  a  huge 
scale,  which  were  generally  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  romance.  The  old  writers  could  not  conceive  an  age 
with  different  fashions  from  those  of  their  own.  Alexander  was 
even  as  Arthur.  So  the  giants  sport  after  the  manner  of  the 
knights.  Hand-tennis  ( Jeu  de  paume,  pila  palmaria  our  *  fives ') 
was  a  popular  game  at  a  very  early  period.  Strutt  quotes  from 
the  "Romance  of  the  Three  Kings'  sons  and  the  King  of  Sicily  " 
(MS.  Harl.  326)  :  **The  king  for  to  assaie  him  made  justes  and 
toumies,  and  no  man  did  so  well  as  he ;  in  runnyng,  playing  at 
the  pame,  shotyng,  and  castyng  of  the  barre,  ne  found  he  his 
maister."  Tennis-courts  were  common  in  France  in  Charles  V.'s 
time  (1364-1380).  Our  Henry  VII.  was  a  tennis-player. 
"Item,"  runs  a  MS.  Register  of  his  expenses  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's Office,  "  for  the  king's  loss  at  tennis  12d.,  for  the  loss  of 
balls  5d"     In  MSS.  Harl.  2248  and  6271   {apud  Strutt)  we 
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find  mentioned  "  tenea  coats  "  and  "  drawers  "  and  **  slippers  " 
for  his  son.  The  other  sports  — the  flinging  of  the  axletree,  and  • 
of  the  huge  chimney  or  fire-place  (Cf.  "  Than  was  then  on  a 
chymenay  a  gret  fyr  that  brente  rede,"  MS.  Ashmole,  33  f.  29 
apud  Halliwell  s.  v.) — are  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  a  kind 
extremely  popular  in  Old  England,  as  still  in  the  North,  and  in  . 
Scotland.  Fitzstephen's  "  Description  of  London  "  informs  us 
that  such  sports  were  in  great  favour  in  the  twelfth  century.  In 
Edward  III.'s  time  they  were  so  much  so  as  to  endanger  the 
practice  of  archery.  The  objects  thrown  or  hurled  were  stones, 
darts,  bars  of  wood  and  iron,  and  similar  things.  Cf.  Barclay^s 
«  Ecloges  "  (1508),  quoted  by  Strutt : 

I  can  dance  the  raye ;  I  can  both  pipe  and  sing, 
If  I  were  merry ;  I  can  both  hnrle  and  fling ; 
I  ranne,  I  wrestle,  /  can  toell  throw  the  barrej 
No  shepherd  threweth  the  axdtree  to  Jarre ; 
If  I  were  merry,  I  could  wkU  leape  and  spring; 
I  were  a  man  mete  to  serve  a  prince  or  king. 

Verses  154-165  inclusive  would  seem  to  be  an  interpolation 
made  at  one  of  the  many  periods  when  there  was  felt  a  general 
disgust  with  the  clergy — probably  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  contrast  between  Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Grawain — the  crabbed 
knight  and  the  courteous — is  one  often  brought  out.  See  the 
next  piece. 


Listen,  lords  great  k  small, 
what  aduentores  did  befall 

in  England,  where  hath  beene 
of  knights  that  held  the  roond  table 
wAJch  were  doughty  <k  profittable, 

of  kempys*  cruell  &  keene. 

*  kempys  t.  e,  warriors. — P. 
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16 


All  England  both  East  &  west, 

8  lords  <fe  ladjes  of  the  best, 

they  bnsked  &  made  them  bownc, 
&  when  the  king  sate  in  seate, — 
lords  seraed  him  att  his  meate, — 

12  into  the  hall  a  bnme^  there  cane  : 

Ho  was  not  hje,  but  he  was  broad, 
&  like  a  tnrke^  he  was  made 

both  legg  &  thje, 
&  said,  "  is  there  any  will,  as  a  brother, 
to  giae  a  bnfiett  &  take  another, 

giff  any  soe  hardy  bee  ?  " 

Then  spake  Si'r  Kay,  that  crabbed  kni^^t, 
&  said  "  man,  thon  seemest  not  soe  wight, 

if  thon  be  not  adread, 
for  there  beene  km'^^ts  within  this  hall 
w^th  a  bnffett  will  garr  thee  fall, 

&  grope  thee  to  the  ground. 

'*  Giae  thon  be  nener  soe  stalworth'  of  hand 
I  shall  bring  thee  to  the  ground, 

thai  dare  I  safely  sweare." 
28         then  spake  Sir  Gawaine,  that  worthy  knight, 
saith,  '*  cozen  Eay,  thou  speakest  not  right, 

lewd  is  thy  answere  ; 

"  What  &  that  man  want  of  his  witt, 
32         then  litle  worshipp  were  to  thee  pitt 
if  thou  shold  him  forefore/  *' 


20 


24 


While  the 
lords  and 
ladies  of  the 
court  were 
feasting, 


thera 

entered  the 
hall  a  man. 


short, 
broad, 
Tnrk-like, 
and  offered 
to  exchange 
boftotswith 
any  one. 


Sir  Kay 
derides  him. 


Sir  Gavain 
reproves  Sir 
Kay. 


The  Turk 
challeiiges 
the  better  of 
them. 


'  barne,  i.e,  homo.— P.  Cane  is  for 
came. — F. 

*  A  himehback  ordwarf.  Ck>mpareSir 
John  Paston'8  letter,  OCXCIU.  ed.  1841, 
Tol.  2,  p.  46,  modemiBed  (XXX.  toI.  2, 
p.  29,  orig.  ed.)  Item,  there  is  come  a 
new  little  Turkf  which  is  a  well-visaged 
fellow  of  the  age  of  forty  years ;  and  he 
is  lower  than  Manuel  by  an  handfol,  and 


lower  than  my  little  Tom  by  the  shoulders, 
and  more  little  above  his  pap  . .  .  and  he 
is  legged  right  enough.  "  Turk:  an  image 
made  of  doth  or  rags,  used  by  persons 
as  a  mark  for  shooting."    Halliwell. — F. 

•  i.«.  stout — ^P. 

*  ?  kill,  from  A.-S.  forfaran,  to  perish; 
or  is  it  finom  Du.  verfoejfen,  to  dispraise, 
to  Tilifie,  or  to  vilipend.    Hexham. — F. 
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36 


then  spake  the  turke  '  wtth  word[e]8  thraw,* 
saith,  "  come  the  better  of  yowr  tow 
though  ye  be  breme'  as  bore  " 

[half  a  page  missing,'] 


**  I  shall 
ware  yon 
before  you 
get  back 
here." 


Oawain 
declares 
himself  bold 
to  go  with 
the  Turk. 


"  this  buflfett  thou  hast     .... 

well  quitt  that  it  shall  be, 
And  yett  I  s^all  make  thee  3*^  an  feard 
40         as  ener  was  man  on  middlearth/ 

this  court  againe  ere  thon  see." 

Then  said  Gawaine,  "  my  tmth  I  plight, 
I  dare  goe  with  thee  ^ill  right, 
44  &  nener  from  thee  flye  ; 

I  will  nener  flee  from  noe  aduenture, 
lusting  nor  noe  other  tumament, 
whilest  I  may  Hue  on  lee." 


I»«e8».] 


They  ride 
off  together 
northwards 
for  more 
than  two 
days. 

Oawain  gets 
hungry. 


The  Turk . 


taunts  bim, 


48         The  turke  tooke  leaue  of  Eling  with  crowne. 
Sir  Qawaine  made  him  ready  bowne, 

his  armor  &  his  steed, 
they  rode  northwards  2  dayes  and  more  ; 
62         by  then  Sir  Grawaine  hungred  sore, 

of  meate  &  drinke  he  had  great  need. 

The  turke  wist  Grawaine  had  need  of  meate, 
&  spake  to  him  wtth  word[e]8  g^reat, 
56  hawtinge  vppon  hee ;  * 

says  "  Qawaine,  where  is  all  thy  plenty  ? 
yesterday  thou  wast  semed  wtth  dainty, 
&  noe  part  thou  wold  giue  me, 


*  the  e  has  a  tag  to  it  as  if  for  «. — F. 

*  A.-S.  ^4,  t&eat,  menace ;  ^edw- 
taw,  to  assail  with  hard  language. — F. 

*  breme,  i.e.  fierce. — ^P.  One  of  the 
commonest  phrases  in  early  romances. — 
F. 

*  middle  eard,  i.e.  middle  earth. — P. 
The  earth  between  heaven  and  helL    "  De 


tnundo.  Middan-eard  is  ge-haten  eall  ^t 
binnan  ^m  firmamentum  is."  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy,  in  Wright's 
Middle-Age  Treatises  on  Science,  1841, 
p.  10.— F. 

*  halting  on  a  height,  see  1.  66,  or 
raising  himself  on  high.  HawU^  to  raise, 
exalt.    Halliwell.— F. 
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60         **  but  with  bnffett  thou  did  me  sore  * ; 
therefore  thou  shalt  haue  mickle  care, 

&  aduentures  shalt  thou  see. 
I  wold  I  had  livng  Arthur  heere, 
64         &  many  of  thy  fellowes  in  fere 

that  behaues*  to  try  mastery." 


and  promlaes 
him  troable. 


He  led  Str  Qawaine  to  a  hill  soe  plaine ; 
the  earth  opened  &  closed  againe, 
68  then  Qawaine  was  adread ; 

the  Merke  was  comen  &  the  light  is  gone ; 
thundering,  lightning,  snow  A  raine, 
therof  enough  they  had. 


Th^  enter  a 
hUlfoUof 


and  thunder, 
lightning, 
mow,  and 
rain. 


72         Then  spake  Str  Gawaine  &  sighed  sore, 
"  such  wether  saw  I  neuer  afore 

in  noe  stead  where  I  haue  beene  stood  " 
[half  a  jpage  missing,'] 


Oawain 


known  mch 
weather. 


"     ,     .     .     made  them  noe  answere 
76  but  only  vnto  mee." 

To  the  Castle  they  then  yode  : 
Sir  Gawaine  light  beside  his  steed, 
for  horsse  the  turke  had  none ; 
80         there  they  found  chamber,  bower,  &  hall, 
richly  rayled  about  with  pale, 
seemly  to  look  vppon  ; 

A  Bord  was  spred  within  that  place, 
84         aU  manner  of  meates  &  drinkes  there  was 
for  groomes  that  might  it  againe'  : 
Sir  Gawaine  wold  haue  fidlen  to  thai  &re, 
the  turke  bad  him  leaue  for  care ; 
88  then  wazt  he  ynfaine ; 


[piW»40.1 


They  go  up 
tothecaeUe. 


Th^flnd 
fair 

chambers, 
and  bowers, 
and  a  hall, 


and  a  board 

spread  with 

Viands; 

wherefrom 

the  Turk 

warns 

Qawainto 


»  sorrow  and  pain.— F.  •  behoves,  qn.— P.  •  gain,  win,  or  get  to.— F. 
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Gawaine  said,  *'  man,  I  maraell  baue 

thai  thon  may  none  of  these  v[i]ttells  spare, 

&  here  is  soe  great  plentye ; 

92       jett  haue  I  more  mervaQe,  hj  my  fay, 

that  I  see  neither  man  nor  maid, 

woman  nor  child  soe  free  ; 

"  I  had  lener  now  att  mine  owne  will 
96       of  this  fayre  meate  to  eate  my  fill 
then  all  the  gold  in  christenty." 
The  Turk  the  torke  went  forth,  A  tarryed  nought ; 

and  brings  Meate  &  drinke  he  forth  brought, 

anddrink.      iqq       .    was  Seemly  for  to  See  ; 

He  said,  *'  eate,  Gkiwaine,  &  make  thee  yare, 
infaith  or  thou  gett  victalls  more 
thou  shalt  both  swinke^  &  sweat ; 
104       e^te,  Gkiwaine,  &  spare  thee  nought  !*' 
Sir  Gawaine  eate  as  him  good  thought, 
A  well  he  liked  his  meate  ; 


He  uka  He  dranke  ale,  &  after,  wine, 

that  he  may 

haTe  hie         iQS       he  saith,  "  I  will  be  att  thy  bidding  baine  * 

go  hie  way.  without  bost  or  threat ; 

but  one  thing  I  wold  thee  pray, 
giue  me  my  buffett  &  let  me  goe  my  way, 
112  I  wold  not  longer  be  hereatt. 

IJuilf  a  page  gone,'] 


There  stood  a  bote  and    ....  [page  41.] 

Sir  Gkiwaine  left  behind  his  steed, 
he  might  noe  other  doe. 

*  Bwinke,  i.e.  labour. — P.  buinfif  pp.  of  bua,  to  prepare,  set  out 

•  prepared,  ready,  obedient.  Old  Norse      Wedgwood. — F. 
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116       The  torke  said  to  Str  Gawaine,  He  and  the 

'*  he  shalbe  here  when  thou  comes  againe, —  o^  the  seA. 

I  plight  my  troth  to  thee, — 
within  an  hower,  as  men  tell  me." 
120       they  were  sailed  over  the  sea ; 

the  tnrke  said,  "Ghkwaine,  hee  ! 


''  Heere  are  we  withonten  scath; 
bnt  now  beginneth  the  great  othe. 
124  when  he  shall  aduentnres  doe." 

he  lett  him  see  a  castle  fiure,  The  Turk 

V  i_  shows  him 

such  a  one  he  nener  saw  jare,  acastie. 
noe  wher*  in  noe  country. 

128       The  turke  said  to  Sir  Ghkwaine  "Them 

'^  yonder  dwells  the  King  of  Man,  King  of 


a  heathen  soldan  is  hee, 


Han, 


company.* 


'*  With  him  he  hath  a  hideous  rout  with  his 

132       of  giants  strong  &  stout  ' 

&  vghe  to  looke  vppon ; 

who-so-euer  had  sought  farr  &  neere 

as  wide  as  the  world  were, 
136  such  a  companye  he  cold  find  none. 


"  Many  auentures  thou  shalt  see  there,  And  tdis 

such  as  thou  neuer  saw  yare  adyenturas 

at  ^wv^i 
in  all  the  world  about : 

140       thou  shalt  see  a  tenisse  ball 

that  neuer  'knight  in  Arthurs  hall 

is  able  to  giue  it  a  lout ' ; 

&  other  aduentures  there  are  moe: 

144       wee  shall  be  assayled  ere  we  goe, 

therof  haue  thou  noe  doute ; 

«  MS.  whcrin.— F.  «  lout,  i.e.  blow.- P. 
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"  Bat  h«ed 
me,  and  I 
will  help 
you." 


"  But  &  yee  will  take  to  me  good  heed, 
I  shall  helpe  jou  in  time  of  need ; 
148  for  ought  I  can  see 

there  shall  be  none  soe  strong  in  stower 
but  I  shall  bring  thee  againe  to  hi  .  .  . 

[half  a  jpage  missing,'] 


"  How  do 

S or  uncle 
ng  Arthur 
and  all  his 
society,  and 
that  Bishop 
Bodwin? 


.     .     .     .     "  Sir  Qawaine  stiffe  &  stowre, 
152        how  &reth  thy  vnckle  King  Arthur, 
<fe  all  his  company, 
&  that  Bishopp  Sir  Bodwine 
that  will  not  let  my  goods  alone, 
156  but  spiteth  them  euery  dayp 


Cp«ge«.3 


I  hate  all         160 
the  clergy, 
bum  them 
aU! 


"  He  preached  much  of  a  crowne  of  thome ; 
he  shall  ban  the  time  that  he  was  borne 

&  euer  I  catch  him  may ; 
I  anger  more  att  the  spiritually  * 
in  England  nor  att  the  temporaltie, 

they  goe  soe  in  theire  array ; 


164 


But  pray  sit 

down  at  our 

table." 

"  No," 

answers  168 

Qawain, 


"  not  bdon 

laee 

■dyentnzea.'* 


The  king 
sends  for 

his  tonn<a 


172 


And  I  purpose  in  full  great  ire 
to  brenn  their  clergy  in  a  fire 

&  punish  them  to  my  pay : 
sitt  downe,  Sir  Oawaine,  at  the  bord." 
Sit  Gawaine  answered  at  that  word, 

saith,  "  nay,  that  may  not  be, 

"  I  trow  not  a  venturous  linighi  shall 
sitt  downe  in  a  kings  hall 

aduentures  or  you  see.*  " 
the  King  said,  "  Qawaine,  faire  mot  then  fall ! 
goe  feitch  me  forth  my  tennisse  ball ; 

for  play  will  I  and  see." 


spiritualty. — P. 


•  hee  gee. — ^P. 
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Thcj  bronght  it  ont  wtth-ont  doubt ;  TbeiMii 

..-I    ..  1.1  comw;  with 

176       wttn  it  came  a  nideoxis  rout  ahideona 

mob  of 

of  Gjants  great  &  plenty  ;  giuita. 

all  the  giants  were  there  then 
heire^  by  the  halfe  then  Sir  Ghkwaine, 
180  I  tell  you  withouten  nay.* 

There  were  17  giants  bold  of  blood, 
&  all  thought  Gkiwaine  but  litle  good. 

when  they  thought  with  him  to  play, 
184       all  the  giants  thoughten  then 

to  haue  strucke  out  Sir  Gtawaines  braine. 

help  him  god  that  best  may  ! 

The  ball  of  brasse  was  made  for  the  giants  hand,        The  b»u  Ib 

made  for 

188       There  was  noe  man  in  all  england  giants'  pUy. 

were  able  to  carry  it    .     .     . 

[^half  a  page  viissmg,'] 
and  sticked  a  giant  in  the  hall  [page  480       "  Take  away 

^  thi^  azle- 

that  grysly  can  hee  grone.  ttw. 

192        The  King  sayd,  "  bray*  away  this  axeltree,*  ft^v^S 

for  such  a  boy  I  neuer  see  ;  S?Jh£ita"' 

yett  he  shalbe  assayd  better  ere  he  goe  ;  *'***  y®*" 

"  I  told  you,  soe  Mote  I  tho,* 
196        with  the  3  aduenture,  &  then  no  more 

befor  me  at  this  tide.''  Then  stood 

Then  there  stood  amongst  them  all  midst 

*  higher.^?.    A  flonrijih  at  the  end  Bal  and  bares  and  suclie  play, 
of  the  e  looks  like  «,  but  is  repeated  at  Out  of  chjrche^oide  put  a-way. 
the  end  of  good^h  182.-F.                              ^p.  "  Late  us  caste  the  stone," 

MS.  may.— F.  I  pante  well,  be  Sainte  Johne, 

•  bpayyn,  as  baxters  her  paslys,  Pinso,  "  Late  us  caste  the  exaltre,** 
Catholicon. — F.                                                     Hare  a  foote  before  thee. 

«  Mirk  says  (E.  E.  T.  Soc.  1867,1. 334) :  Fr^ment  of  an  Interlude  of  Robin 

Castynw  of  axtre  &  eke  of  ston,  l±ooA,  Child'a  Ballads,  v.  429. 

Sofere  hem  )>ere  to  Tse  non ;  *  the,  thrire. — F. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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aflreplaoe 
with  huge 
ban,  and  a 
ponn'lB- 
worth  of 
ooalsaod 
wood  on  it. 


a  chinmej^  in  thej  KmgB  hall 
200  with  barres  mickle  of  pride  ; 

there  was  laid  on  in  that  stond 
coales  &  wood  that  cost  a  pound, 
that  ypon  it  did  abide. 


AgiantbidB 

Oawain  lift      204 

thehag« 

flreplaoB 

withhia 

hand. 


208 


212 


A  giant  bad  gawaine  assay, 

&  said,  "  Gkiwaine,  begin  the  play ! 

thou  knowest  best  how  it  shold  be  ; 
&  afterwards  when  thou  hast  done, 
I  trow  you  shalbe  answered  soone 

either  with  boy  or  me. 
A  great  giant,  I  ynd^rstand, 
lift  vp  the  chimney*  with  his  hand 

&  sett  it  downe  againe  fiEurly." 


Hebldshia 
boy  (the 
Turk)  lift 
it. 


216 


Sir  Gawaine  was  neuer  soe  adread 
sith  he  was  man  on  midle  earth, 

&  cryd  on  god  in  his  thought. 
Grawaine  vnto  his  boy  can  say 
"  lift  this  chimney — ^if  you  may — 

that  is  soe  worthily  wrought.'* 


The  boy 
seiMsitand 
swings  it 
thrloe  roand 
hiahead. 


Gawaines  boy  to  it  did  leape, 
220  &  gatt  itt  by  the  bowles'  great, 

&  about  his  head  he  it  flang ; 
8'*  about  his  head  he  it  swang 
tJiat  the  coals  &  the  red  brands 

[^half  apage  missing.'] 


224        saw  of  mickle  might 

Sd  strong  were  in  battell. 


[Fi««44.J 


*  Perhaps  this  meaning  of  the  word 
cHmruyy  brasier,  may  help  to  clear  np 
the  discrepancy  between  the  existence  of 
perpendicular  flues  in  England  in  the 
twedfth  century  and  the  statements  of 


writers  that  chimneys  (?  brasiers)  were 
of  late  introduction.  Domestic  Arc/U- 
teeture,  p.  xrii-xviii. — ^F. 

'  P  the  knobs  at  the  side  of  the  brasier. 
— F. 
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*'  I  hane  slaine  them  thorrow  my  ma8tei^% 
&  now,  Gawaine,  I  will  slay  thee, 
228  A  then  I  hane  slaine  all  the  flower; 

there  went  neuer  none  againe  no  tale  to  tell, 
nor  more  shalt  thoa,  thoe  thou  be  fell, 
nor  none  that  longeth  to  King  Arthur.** 


Blaintbem, 
and  DOW  I 
wlUalay 
thee." 


232 


236 


The  torke  was  clad  innissible^  gay, 
no  man  cold  see  him  withonten  nay, 

he  was  cladd  in  snch  a  weede  ; 
he  heard  their  talking  lesse  &  more, 
&  yet  he  thought  they  shold  find  him  there 

when  they  shold  do  that  deed. 


The  Turk, 

invisible, 

been. 


Then  he  led  him  into  steddie' 
werhas'  was  a  boyling  leade, 
240  &  welling  yppon  hie  :* 

&  before  it  a  giant  did  stand 
With  an  Iron  forke  in  his  hand 
that  hideous  was  to  see. 


Gawainia 
oondncCed 
to  a  boiling 
caoldion, 
before 
which 
Btandaa 
giant  with 
an  iron  fork. 


244 


248 


The  giant  that  looked  soe  keene 

that  before  Sir  Gawaine  had  neuer  seene 

noe  where  in  noe  country  : 
the  King  saide  to  the  giant  thoe, 
**  here  is  none  but  wee  tow ; 

let  see  how  best  may  bee." 


The  king 
and  the 
giant 
conspire. 


when  the  giant  saw  Gkiwaines  boy  there  was, 
he  leapt  &  threw,  &  cryed  "  alas 
252  that  he  came  in  that  stead !  " 

Str  Gawaines  boy  to  him  lept, 
&  with  strenght  vp  him  gett, 
&  oast  him  in  the  lead ; 


The  giant 

disoorere  * 

Oawain's 

boy, 

who  throwi 

him  into  the 

lead 


'  invissible.— P.    ?  gay  for  gnj.—F, 
•  stede,  place. — ^P. 


■  whereas. — P. 

*  walling  np  on  high,  boiling  np,  &c. 
—P. 


u  2 
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andholdi 
him  down 
with  the 
fork. 


256 


260 


mth  an  Iron  forke  made  of  Steele 
he  held  him  downe  wondorous  weele 

idll  he  was  scalded  to  the  dead, 
then  Sir  Qawaine  vnto  the  King  can  saj, 
"  mth-out  thou  wilt  agree  vnto  our  law,* 

eatein  is  all  thy  bread.'  *' 


The  king 
vpitson 
Gftwain— is 
thrown  into 
theflzeby 
the  Turk. 


The  King  spitt  on  Gkiwaine  the  iLnighi : 
with  that  the  tnrke  hent '  him  ypright 
264  &  into  the  fyer  him  flang, 

&  saide  to  Sir  Grawaine  at  the  last, 
**  Noe  force/  Master,  all  the  perill  is  past ! 
thinke  not  we  tarrie  too  longe," 

[Jialf  a  jpage  missing,'] 


He  teingBE 
bMinanda 


268       he  tooke  forth  a  bason  of  gold 
as  an  Emperoor  washe  shold, 
as  fell  for  his  degree : 


[page  46.] 


sword,  uid 
entnate 

Gawain  to       272 
strike  off  his 
(the  Tnrk'B) 


276 


He  tooke  a  sword  of  Mettle  free, 
saies  "  if  euer  I  did  any  thing  for  thee, 

doe  for  me  in  this  stead ; 
take  here  this  sword  of  Steele 
that  in  battell  will  bite  weele, 

therwith  strike  of  my  head." 


Gawain  says 


The  Turk        280 
urges  him. 


"  thai  I  forefend !  "  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
"  for  I  wold  not  hane  thee  slaine 

for  all  the  gold  soe  red." 
"  hane  done,  Sir  Gawaine,  I  hane  no  dread, 
bnt  in  this  bason  let  me  bleed 

that  standeth  here  in  this  steed, 


*  probably  laye  in  orig. — F. 

•  you're  bad  your  last  meal ;  you'll  be 
killed.  Cp.  Ludtis  Covmtria,  ed.  1841, 
p.  38: 

"  He  xal  hereafter  nevyr  ete  brede." — H. 


■  A.-S.  hentan,  to  take,  seiac.  "  I 
hents^  I  take  b^  Tyolenoe,  or  to  catche. 
Je  happe.  This  terme  is  nat  utterly 
comen.      Palsgraye,  a.d.  1630. — ^F. 

*  no  matter. — F. 
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284 


288 


"  And  thon  shalt  see  a  new  play, 
mth  helpe  of  Mary  that  mild  mayd 

that  saned  ts  from  all  dread." 
he  drew  forih  the  brand  of  Steele 
that  in  battell  bite  wold  weele, 

&  there  stroke  of  his  head. 


He  docs  M 
be  is  asked. 


292 


And  when  the  blood  in  the  bason  light, 
he  stood  vp  a  stalwortht  Knight 

that  day,  I  yndertake, 
&  song  **  Te  denm  landam[t«]s, 
worshipp  be  to  our  lord  lesns 

that  saned  ts  from  all  wracke  ! 


andap 
staodsa 
stalwart 
knight,  who 
sings  the  Te 
Denm, 


"  A !  Sir  Gkiwaine !  blesed  thou  be ! 

296       for  all  the  service  I  hane  don  thee, 
thou  hast  well  quitt  it  me/' 
then  he  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 
&  inany  a  worthy  man  they  fand 

300  that  before  they  neue[r]  see. 

He  said,  ''  Sir  Gkiwaine,  withouten  threat 
sitt  downe  boldly  at  thy  meate, 

&  I  will  eate  with  thee  ; 
304       Ladyes  all,  be  of  good  cheere, 

echo  ane  shall  wend  to  his  owne  deer 

in  all  hast  that  may  be ; 

**  first  we  will  to  King  Arthurs  hall, 
308       &  BOone  after  your  husbands  send  we  shall 
in  countiy  where  they  beene ; 
There  they  wold     ....     abide 

[halfajpage  missing.'] 


and  blesses 
Sir  Oawain. 


They  release 
many 
woruiy 
captives, 
ladies  and 


"  Thus  we  haue  brought  17  ladys  cleere     [pi«e  46.]  ^he  ladies 
812       that  there  were  left  in  great  danger,  tTtheir 

&  we  haue  brought  them  out."  hm 
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then  sent  thej  for  theire  husbands  swithe, 
&  eueiy  one  tooke  his  oune  wife, 
316  &  lowlje  can  they  lowte, 

And  thanked  the  2  knt^Ats  &  the  Ktt^r, 
&  said  th6  wold  be  at  theire  bidding 
in  all  england  about. 


Sir  Oromer 
aaki  Arthur 
to  QUike 
Giiwain 
King  of 


Gawaln 
dedines  the 
honour. 


S20 


324 


Sir  Gromer  kneeld  vpon  his  knee, 
saith  "  Sir  King,  and  your  wilbe,* 

CTOwne  Gawaine  Kmg  of  man." 
Sir  Gawaine  kneeled  downe  by, 
&  said  '*  lord,  nay,  not  I ; 

giue  it  him,  for  he  it  wan. 


TheUng 
confers  it  on 
Sir  Oromer 
hinuelf, 


"  for  I  neuer  purposed  to  be  noe  Kingr, 
neuer  in  all  my  liuinge, 
328  whilest  I  am  a  lining  man.'* 

he  said,  "  Sir  Gromer,  take  it  thee, 
for  Gawaine  will  neuer  King  bee 
for  no  craft  that  I  can." 


And  thns 
end!  the 
tale. 


TheLoid 
love  aU  that 
enjoy  inch 
tale-telling  I 


332 


336 


Thus  endeth  the  tale  that  I  of  meane,* 
of  Arthur  &  his  knight [e]B  keene 

that  hardy  were  A  free, 
god  give  them  good  life  &r  &  neere 
that  such  talking  loues  to  heere  ! 

Amen  for  Charity ! 

ffins. 


*  your  will  be. — F. 

'  madoi  or  make  mention  of;  A.-S.  mananf  to  remind,  tell. — F. 
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This  fragment  was  printed  in  the  fourth  English'  edition  of 
the  **  Beliques  "  (1794)^  as  it  is  in  its  unadorned  state  in  the  MS., 
along  with  a  polished  version,  which  Percy  gave  in  his  first, 
nearly  thirty  years  before  (1765)^  and  two  subsequent  editions, 
promising  in  each  one  the  MS.  version  to  the  public  ''some 
time  or  other.'* 

Sir  Frederick  Madden  suggests  that  this  ballad  was  founded 
on  the  "Weddynge  of  Syr  Gawen  and  Dame  Ragnell,"  printed 
by  him  in  his  "  Syr  Gawayne,"  from  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  C.  86, 
foL  128  b.  In  accordance  with  that  suggestion,  the  gaps  un- 
happily caused  by  the  mutilated  state  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Percy  Folio  are  filled  up  in  our  notes  from  that  version  of  the 


•  NB.  to  supply  the  defecta.— P. 

'  This  is  upon  the  same  subject  as 
the  wife  of  Bath's  tale  in  Chaucer,  from 
whidb  Chaucer  very  probably  took  the 
story.— P. 

In  the  Collection  of  Scots  Poems 
written  before  1600,  entitled  ¥•  Ever- 
green, by  Allan  Bamsay,  2  vol.,  Edin- 
burgh 1724,*  In  Dunbar's  Lament  for 
the  Loss  of  the  Poets,  stanza  IC*)*,  are 
these  words,  speaking  of  Death : — 

*'  Clerk  of  Tranent  eik  he  has  tane, 
"  That  made  the  ayentures  of  Sir  Gawane, 

&c." 
"  Sir  Gilbert  Gray  endit  has  he."  &c. 
YoL  l^  p.  133. 

Dunbarf  mentions  Chaucer  4  stanzas 
before  He  comes  to  the  Author  of  Ga- 
wane; but  this  may  not  be  on  acooitnt 
of  his  being  the  more  ancient  Bard,  but 
from  his  being  the  more  eminent  in  his 
art,  &  by  far  more  celebrated ;  On  which. 


account  he  begins  with  him  in  theae 
Words, 

He  (Death)  has  done  petously  devore 
The  nobil  Chawser,  of  Makkars  flowir. 
The  monk  of  Berry,  and  GK>wre  all  thre, 
&c. 

St  12,  p.  137. 

It  appears  also  from  The  Squire's 
Tale  in  Chaucer  that  these  were  old 
baUads  in  his  Time,  see  line  109,  &c. 

*'  A  strange  knt^At 

**  Salued  the  Kmg  &  Queen  &  Lordis  all 

&c    .    .     . 
*'With  so  hie  reverence  and  obeisance 

&c    .     .    . 
"  That  Sir  Gawin  with  his  old  Curtesy, 
"  (Altho  he  came  again  out  of  faierye) 
"  He  could  him  nought  amendin  with  no 

word  &c    .     . — Percy. 

*  The  Dublin  1766  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  1766  is  not  redtoned  here. — F. 


•  N.B.  These  are  printed  from  a  collection 
made  1568.— P. 


t  N.B.     Dunbar  lived  In  the  time  of  omr 
Henry  T**.— P. 
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story*  The  versions  differ  greatly  in  diffuseness,  slightly  in  the 
incidents.  In  the  Folio,  Arthur  offers  Crawain  to  the  hag  for  a 
husband  on  condition  of  her  helping  him.  In  the  Sawlinson 
MS.  the  hag  begs  for  him,  and  Arthur  assents  only  after  a  con- 
sultation with  Gawain  himself. 

The  wonderful  ^'metamorphosis'^  on  which  this  story  turns  is 
narrated  in  Gower's  ''  Confessio  Amantis  "  as  the  story  of  Florent 
and  the  King  of  Sicily's  daughter,  taken  by  him,  as  Tyrwhit 
conjectures,  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  or  some  such  col- 
lection. It  appears  again,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in 
Chaucer's  "Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale."  "Worked  over,"  says  Prof. 
Child,  '^  by  some  ballad-monger  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
course  reduced  to  ditch-water,  this  tale  has  found  its  way  into 
the  *  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses,'  Part  I.  p.  68  (Percy 
Society,  vol.  vi.)  *0f  a  Knight  and  a  Faire  Virgin.'"  On  a 
similar  transformation  depends  the  story  of  ^  King  Henrie" 
in  Scott's  *' Minstrelsy,"  edited  from  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  with 
corrections  from  a  recited  fragment,  and  modernised  as  '^  Cour- 
teous King  Jamie"  in  Lewis's  "Tales  of  Wonder."  The 
prime  original,  says  Scott,  'Ms  to  be  found  in  an  Icelandic  Saga," 
and  he  gives  a  full  quotation  from  Torfseus,  setting  forth  how 
''  Hellgius,  rex  Danise  "  admits  to  his  couch  at  her  earnest  entreaty 
"  informe  quoddam  mulieris  simulacrum,  habitu  corporis  foedum, 
veste  squalore  obsita,  pallore,  macie,  frigorisque  tyrannide,  prope- 
modum  peremptum."  "Cum  autem  prima  luce  forte  oculos 
ultro  citroque  converteret,  eximise  formse  virginem  lecto  re- 
ceptam  animadvertit ;  quae  statim  ipsi  placere  ccepit.  Causam 
igitur  tarn  repentins  mutationis  curiosius  indaganti  respondit 
virgo  se  unam  e  subterraneorum  hominum  genere  diris  novercali- 
bus  devotam  tam  tetra  et  execrabili  specie  quali  primo  comparuit 
damnatam,  quoad  thori  cujusdam  principis  socia  fieret,  multos 
reges  hac  de  re  sollicitasse." 

**  Teame  Wadling,"  in  v.  32,  is  a  tarn  in  Inglewood  Forest,  near 
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Hesketh  in  Cumberland ;  sometimes  written  Teme  Wathelyne,.as 
in  the  **  Awntyre  of  Arthure  at  the  Teme  Wathelyne,"  printed 
in  Madden's  "  Syr  Gawayne.'*  Sir  Steven,  mentioned  in  v.  115, 
•*  does  not,"  says  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  "  occur  in  the  Round 
Table  romances.'* 

Banier,  in  v.  120,  is  probably,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
a  mistake  for  Beduer  the  King's  Constable,  Tennyson's  Bedivere. 
Bore  is  Bors  de  Gauves  (or  Oaunes),  brother  of  Lionel.  Garrett 
is  Gareth  or  Gaheriet,  Sir  Gawain's  younger  brother. 

For  the  contrast  between  Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  Kay,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  last  Introduction,  compare  Chaucer's  ^'  Bomaunt 
of  the  Rose  "  (ed.  Morris,  v.  6,  p.  68, 1.  2205-10) : 

It  is  no  wonhipe  to  mysseye. 
Thou  xnaist  ensample  take  of  Keye 
That  was  some  time  for  myssei  jng 
Hated  bothe  of  old  and  yong 
Ab  fer  as  Chiweyn  the  worthy 
Was  preised  for  his  cnrtesie. 

and  "  the  Squyeres  Tale,"  v.  10, 403-1 1,  ed.  Wright,  p.  108,  col.  2, 
V.  2,  p.  357, 1.  81-9,  ed.  Morris : 

This  straunge  knight  that  cam  thus  sodeynly.    •    . 

Salued  the  kyng  and  queen,  and  loides  alle 

By  ordre  as  they  seten  into  halle, 

With  BO  heigh  reyerens  and  observaunce, 

As  wel  in  speche  as  in  coutynaunce, 

That  Gaweyn  with  his  olde  curtesye 

(They  he  were  come  again  out  of  fayrye) 

Ne  oouthe  him  nought  amende  with  no  word. 

and  the  "  Roman  de  Merlin : "  "  Si  keux  est  felon  et  denature." 


KiNGE  Arthur  hues  in  merry  Carleile,  ^  ^^''^ 


&  seemely  is  to  see, 
&  there  he  hath  with  him  Qqneene  Genever, 
4         that  bride  soe  bright  of  blee. 


Carliale, 
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keeping  a 

xatrry 

Chrifltmaa. 


11 


And  there  he  hath  with  Qneene  Oenever, 
that  bride  soe  bright  in  bower, 

&  all  his  barons  about  him  stoode 
that  were  both  stiffe  and  stowre. 

The  King  kept  a  rojall  Christmasse 

of  mirth  &  great  honor, 
&  when  * 


[^kalf  a  page  missmg,  in  which  Arthur^  to  avoid  fighting  a 
Baron  at  Teame  Wadtpng,  asks  what  his  raaisom  will  he. 
The  Baron  answers ;] 


>  To  fill  up  the  gap  take  the  following 
from  The  Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen  and 
Dame  RaaruUt  printed  from  the  Bodleian 
MS.  Rawlinson,  c.  86,  foL  128  back,  &c 
by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his  %r  Gatoa^, 
p.  297  b.  Some  of  the  MS.  contractions 
are  expanded  here.  The  marks  over  m 
and  n,  and  the  overline  commas  after  d, 
f.  At,  &c.  may  mean  a  final  e.  The  barred 
hf  printed  he  here,  when  followed  by  t, 
is  printed  ht^,  except  in  the  plural  hies, 
when  it  is  not  represented. 

16   On  hunting  he  was  in  Ingleswod*, 
Withe  alle  his  bold'  knyghtM  good*, — 
Nowe  herken  to  my  spelLp. 
The  kyujg  was  sett  att  his  treaty  He-tree, 

20  Withe  his  bowe  to  sle  the  wylde  Tenure, 
And'  hys  lordes  were  sett  hym  besyde ; 
As  the  kyng  stode,  then  was  he  ware 
Where  a  greatt  luirtt  was  and'  a  fieiyre. 
And'  forthe  fast  dyd'  he  glyde. 

25   The  hartt  was  in  a  braken  feme. 

And'  hard'  the  houndee,  and'  stode  fulle 

derne: 
Alle  that  sawe  the  kyng ; — 
"  Hold'  you  styllf,  eucry  man, 
And'  I  woll«  goo  my  self,  yf  I  can, 

ao  Withe  craft  of  stalkyng." 

The  kynff  in  hys  hand'  toke  a  bowe, 
And'  wodmanly  he  stowpyd'  lowe. 
To  stalk'  vnto  that  dere ; 
When  that  he  caffi  the  dere  fulle  nere, 

86   The  dere  lept  fozthe  into  a  brere. 
And  ener  the  kyng  went  nere  &  nere. 
So  kyng  Arthure  went  a  whyle. 


After  the  dere,  I  trowe,  half  a  myle. 

And'  no  man  withe  hym  went ; 

And'  att  the  last  to  the  dere  he  lett  flye,   40 

And'  smote  hym  sore  and'  sewerly, 

Suche  grace  God'  hym  sent. 

Doun  the  dere  tumblyd'  so  deron, 

And'  feUe  into  a  ereatt  brake  of  f eron, 

The  kyng  folowyd'  fiiUe  fast ;  4S 

Anon  the  kyng  bothe  ferce  &  felle 

Was  withe  the  dere,  and'    dyd'  hym 

serveUf,* 
And'  after  the  grasse  he  taste. 
As  the  kyng  was  withe  the  dere  alone, 
Streyghte  ther  cam  to  hyfi  a  quaynt  grome,  M 
Armyd*  welle  and'  sure ; 
A  knyghte  fulle  strong,  and'  of  greatt 

myghte, 
And    grymly  wordee  to   the   kyng  he 

say<r, — 
*  Welle  i-mett,  kyng  Arthotcr ! 
Thou  hast  me  done  wrong  many  a  yere,     u 
And'  wofully  I  shalle  quytte  the  here, 
I  hold  thy  lyfe-days  nyghe  done ; 
Thou  hast  geyyn  my  landee,  in  certayn, 
Withe  greatt  wrong  vnto  sir  Gnwen; 
Whate  sayest  thoa,  kpg  alone  ?  "  CO 

"  Syr  knyghte^  whate  is  thy  name,  withe 

honour  ?  " 
"  Syr  kyng,"  he  sayd,'  "  Oromersomer 

Jourer, 
I  telle  the  nowe  withe  ryghte." — 
"A,  sir  Oromersomer !  bethynk'  the  welle. 
To  sle  me  here  honour  getyst  thou  no  06 

deUe; 
Be-thynk*  the  thou  artt  a  knyghte. 


•  serve  welle  ?— F.  Madden. 
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"  And  bring  me  word  what  thing  it  is  [p^ge  47.3  "And  for 

that  a  woman  most  deeire.  b^  me 

thia  shalbe  thy  ranaome,  Arthnr,"  he  sajes,  S  uw^SSJt 

"  for  He  haue  noe  other  hier."  wmS^* 


King  Arthnr  then  held  vp  his  hand  •         Arthnr 

according  thene  as  was  the  law ;  tSStroa 

he  tooke  his  leane  of  the  baron  there, 
19         &  homward  can  he  draw. 

And  when  he  came  to  Merry  Carlile,  and  goes 

to  his  chamber  he  is  gone,  CaSi^, 

&  ther  came  to  him  his  Cozen  Sir  Oawaine  nioMing. 
23         as  he  did  make  his  mone.  * 

And  there  came  to  him  his  cozen  Sir  Gbtwaine 

thai  was  a  cartoons  knight, 
"  why  sigh  yon  soe  sore,  vnckle  Arthnr,"  he  said, 
27         "or  who  hath  done  thee  vnright ?  *' 

"  0  peace,  0  peace,  thon  gentle  Gbtwaine,  Arthnr  teue 

that  faire  may  thee  beffall, 
for  if  thon  knew  my  sighing  soe  deepe, 
31  thon  wold  not  memaile  att  aU ; 

Yf  thoa  ale  me  nowe  in  thys  case,  I  shalle  now  grannt  itt  the ; 

AUe  knyghtM  woIl«  refuse  the  in  eu^  Shame  thoa  shalt  haue  to  sle  me  in 

place,  Tenure, 

That  shame  shalU  neuer  the  froo ;  Thou  aimjd',  and  I  dothyd'  butt  in 
70   Lett  be  thy  vrjUe,  and  folowe  wytt,  grene,  parde." 

And'  that  is  amys  I  shalk  amend'  itt,  "  AUe  thys  shall^  nott  help  the,  sekyrly. 

And'  then  wolt,  or  that  I  goo."  For  I  wolk  nother  lond'  ne  gold'  tndy,      ss 

**  Nay,"  sayd'  str  Gromtfrsom^r,  * '  by  heuy n  Butt  yf  thou  grannt  me  att  a  certayn  day, 

kyng !  Suche  as  I  shall«  sett,  and'  in  thys  same 
So   shalt  thoa   nott   skape,   witheoate  araye." 

lesyng;  "Yes,"  sayd*  the  kyng,  "lo!  here  my 
7i  I  haue  the  nowe  att  avayll^;  hand'." 

Yf  I   shold'  lett  the   thus  goo  with«  *'Ye,  butt  a-byde,  kyng,  and'  here  me 

mokery,  a  stound*. 

Anoder  tyme  thou  wolt  me  defye,  f^st  thow  shalt  swere,  Tpon  my  sword'   90 
Of  that  I  shall«  nott  fayll«."  broun. 

Now  sayd'  the  kyng,  "  so  God'  me  saue,  To  shewe  me  att  thy  comyng   whate 
80  Save  my  lyfe,  and'  whate  thou  wolt  crare  wemen  lore  best  in  feld'  and'  town ; 
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of  his 

enooanter 

with  the 

Baron 

AtTeame 

Wadllng, 


"  ffor  when  I  came  to  teame  wadling, 

a  bold  barron  there  I  fand,' 
with  a  great  club  ypon  his  backe, 
35  standing  stiffe  and  strong ; 


."  And  he  asked  me  wether  I  wold  fight, 

or  *  from  him  I  shold  begone, 
o[r]  else  '  I  must  him  a  ransome  pay 
89  &  soe  depart  him  from. 


Mid  that  to 
get  off  fight- 
ing him. 


"  To  fight  with  him  I  saw  noe  cause, 

methought  it  was  not  meet, 
for  he  was  stifie  &  strong  wtth-all, 
43  his  strokes  were  nothing  sweete ; 


he  mint 
find  oat, 


brNew  47 

Yea-*  •" 


f ear*!  Day, 
what  a  wo- 


"  Therefor  this  is  mj  ransome,  Gawaine, 

I  ought  to  him  to  pay, 
I  must  come  againe,  as  I  am  swome, 

vpon  the  New  yeers  day. 

"  And  I  must  bring  him  word  what  thing  it  is  *  *' 
[half  a  page  missing,'] 


•  fonde.— P.  «  i.e,  e'er.— P. 
«  or  else.— P. 

*  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  RagiuU  con- 
tinues : 

Whate  wemen  desjren  moBt«,  in  good  faye, 
Mylyf  elsshold'Ilese*; 
176  This  othe  I  made  ynto  that  knyght^; 
And'  that  I  shold'  nen^r  tell«  itt  to  no 

wights, 
Of  thys  I  myght«  nott  chese. 
And'  also  I  shold'  com  in  none  oder 

araye, 
But  euyn  as  I  was  the  same  daye ; 
180     And'  yf  I  faylyd'  of  mjne  answere, 
I  wott  I  shal  be  slayn  lyght^  there. 
Blame  me  nott  thought  I  be  a  wofuUf 


AHe  thys  is  my  drede  and'  fere.' 


"  Ye,  sir,  make  good'  chere, — 

Lett  make  yotir  hors  redy 

To  ryde  into  straunge  contrey ; 

And  eu0r  wher  as  ye  mete  owther  nun  or 

woman,  in  faye, 
Ask'  of  theym  whate  thay  therto  saye.  • 
And'  I  shalltf  also  lyde  a  noder  waye. 
And'  enquere  of  eu«ry  man  and'  woman, 

and'  gett  whatt  I  may 
Of  euery  man  and'  womans  answere. 
And'  in  a  boke  I  shalk  theym  wryte." 
"  I  graunt,"  sayd'  the  kjmg  aa-tyte, 
"  Ytt  is  well0  advysed,  Oawen  tire  good', 
Evyn  by  the  holy  rood' !  "— 
Sone  were  theyf  bothf  redy, 
Oawen  and'  the  kyng,  wytterly. 
The  kyng  rode  on  way,  and'  Oawen 

anoder, 


190 


•  Icve,  J^.— H. 
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Then  king  Arthur  drest^  him  for  to  ryde  [page  48.]   Arthur  aet« 

.  1  forth  to 

in  one  soe  ncn  array  fuiai  his 

toward  the  fore-said  Teame  wadling,  ment. 

52  that  he  might  keepe  his  day. 


And  as  he  rode  over  a  more, 

hee  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
betwixt  an  oke  &  a  greene  hollen  ^ : 
56         She  was  cladd  in  red  scarlett. 


CroasingA 
moor,  he 
larery 


UAy, 


Then  there  ^  as  shold  hane  stood  her  mouth, 

then  there  was  sett  her  eye, 
the  other  was  in  her  forhead  fast 
60         the  way  that  she  might  see. 


with  one 
eyeizuteed 
of  hermoaUi, 


Her  nose  was  crooked  &  tumd  outward, 

her  mouth  stood  foule  a- wry  ; 
a  worse  formed  lady  than  shee  was, 
64         neuer  man  saw  with  his  eye. 


and  A 
crooked E 


And  euer  enqnyred'  of  man,  woman,  and' 

other, 
900  Whate  wemen  desyred'  moste  derc. 

Somme  sayd    thej  loryd'  to  be  welltf 

arayd', 
Somme  iayd'  they  lo^yd'  to  be  fayre 

prayed* ; 
Somme  sayd'  they  lovyd'  a  lusty  man 
That  in  theyr  armys  can  dypp'  them 

and'  kysse  them  than  ; 
306  Somme  savd'  one,  somme  sayd'  other ; 
And'  so  had'   Gawen  getyn  many  an 

answer. 
By  that  Gawen  had'  geten  whate  he 

maye, 
And'  come  agavn  by  a  eerteyn  daye, 
Syr  Gawen  haa'  goten  answerys  so  many 
310  That  had'  made  a  boke  greatt,  wytterly, 
To  the  conrte  he  cam  agayn. 
By  that  was  the  kyng  comyn  withe  hys 

boke, 


And*  eyther  on  others  pamplett    dyd' 

loke» — 
"  Thys  may  nott  fiiyd'*,"  sayd'  Gawen. 
"  By  God',   sayd'  the  kyng,  "  I  drede  me   218 

sore! 
I  cast  me  to  seke  a  lytell«more 
In  Yngleswod*  Forest ; 
I  haue  butt  a  monethe  to  my  day  sett, 
I  may  happen  on  somme  good'  tydynges 

to  hytt; 
Thys  thynkyth^  me  nowe  best"  aao 

*'  Do  as  ye  list,"  then  Gawen  sayd', 
"  What  so  eu^  ye  do  I  hold  me  payd', 
Hytt  is  good'  to  be  spvrryng ; 
Doute  you   nott,  lord',  ye  shalk  well« 

spede, 
Sume  of  yot^  sawes  shalltf  help  att  nede,   326 
Els  itt  were  yllf  lykyng." 


t.  e,  addrest. — P. 
holly.— P. 


where.— P. 


•  faylle?    avafl.— F. 
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To  halch '  vpon  him,  King  Arthnr, 

this  ladj  was  Ibll  faine, 
but  Kmg  Arthur  had  forgott  his  lesson, 
68         what  he  shold  a&j  againe. 

She  aakB  "  What  knight  art  thou,"  the  ladj  sayd,^ 

yon  Y  Fmt  "  that  wiU  not  speak  to  me  ? 

not  no. 

Of  me  be  thou  nothing  dismayd 

72         tho  I  be  vgly  to  see ; 
Perhaps  I  for  I  haue  haJched  you  curteouslyc, 

niAy  suooour 

you.'*  &  you  will  not  me  againe, 

yett  I  may  happen  Str  Knight,"  shee  said, 
76         "  to  ease  thee  of  thy  paine." 

"Saoooarme  «*  Giue  thou  ease  me,  lady,"  he  said, 

and  Gawain  . 

■hall  mairy  or  helpe  me  any  thing, 

thou  shalt  hare  gentle  Gbtwaine,  my  cozen, 
80         &  marry  him  with  a  ring." 

"  Why,  if  I  help  thee  not,  thou  noble  King  Arthur, 
Of  thy  owne  hearts  desiringe, 
83     of  gentle  Gkfcwaine  ' " 

[^half  a  page  missing,'] 

^  ?  take  by  the  hals  or  neck,  salute. — ^F.  and  asks  her  for  the  answer  she  has 

'  the  d  and  earl  after  it  may  be  meant  promised  him.    This  it  is : 
for  e», "  sayea."— F.  „     „         ^.    ,  «        „ 

•  air  Gafven  and  Dame  RagneU  does  "  Syr.     quod    dame    Bagnell^.    *«  nowe   406 
not  make  Arthur  dispose  of  Gawen  in  so  "^^^^  ^^^  knowe 

unceremonious  a  way  as  our  ballad  does.  Whate  women  desyrcn  moste,  of  high« 
It  makes  him  first  refuse  the  hagfs  offer,  *^d'  lowe, 

and  ride  home  and  tell  Gawen  what  he  has  ^rom  this  I  woll«  not  varayc. 

done.  Gawen  offers  at  once  to  marry  her :  Summe  men  sayn,  we  desyre  to  be  fayre, 

,,   ,  ^,  ^   *    1    *.        V.S.  -^1*0  "^«  desyre  to  haue  repayre  410 

and  she  were  the  moste  fowlyst  wyghU  of  AiMerne  sUaunge  men ; 

That  eufr  men  myght*  se  withe  syghte.  j^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  j,,  ^.^ 

Arthur  accepts  the  offer,  returns  to  the      And'  often  we  desyre  to  wed', 
hag,  tells  her  Gawen  will  marry  her,      Thus  ye  men  nott  ken.* 

•  Blc,  MS, 
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And  when  he  came  to  the  teame  wadling 

the  baron  there  cold  he  finde,^ 
With  a  great  weapon  on  his  backe, 
87         standing  stiffe  and  stronge. 

And  then  he  tooke  king  Arthnrs  letters  in  his  hands 

&  away  he  cold^  them  fling, 
&  then  he  pnid  out  a  good  browne  sword, 
91  &  cryd  himselfe  a  King,  • 

And  he  sayd,'  "  I  have  thee  &  thy  land,  Arthur, 

to  doe  88  it  pleaseth  me, 
for  this  is  not  thy  ransome  sure, 
95         therfore  yeeld  thee  to  me.'' 

And  then  bespoke  him  Noble  Arthur, 

&  bad  him  hold  his  hand,^ 
**  &  giue  me  leaue  to  speake  my  nund 
99         in  defence  of  all  my  land." 

He  ^  said  "  as  I  came  over  a  More, 

I  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
betweene  an  oke  &  a  green  hollen ; 
103        shee  was  clad  in  red  Scarlett ; 


[page  49.]  At  the  tarn 
heflndfl  tlie 
Bazon, 


who  thinks 
Arthur 
cannot 
prodooe  the 
ransom  or 


anddaims 
him  and  his 
land. 


Arthur  bids 
him  wait  a 
bit, 


416  Yett  we  desyre  a  noder  maaer  thyng, 
To  be  holden  nott  old*,  bat  freashe  and' 

jrong; 
Withtf  flatzyng,  and'  glosyng,  and'  q[iia7nt 

So  ye  men  may  tb  wemen  ever  wyii, 

Of  whale  ve  wolI«  aave. 
4S0  Ye  goo  fulle  nyse,  I  woll«  nott  Ive, 

Batt  there  is  one  thyng  is  alle  onre 
fantasye, 

And'  that  nowe  ahalle  ye  knowe ; 

We  desyren  of  men,  aboue  alle  manfr 
thyng, 

To  hane  the  Bon^reynte,  wrtAoute  lesyng, 
43»   Ofalle,hoth0hygh0  and'lowe. 

For  where  we  haue  son^reyntealleis  oniys, 

Thonghc  a  knyghte  be  neoer  so  ferys. 

And'  encr  the  mastry  wynne ; 

Of  the  moete  manlyest  is  onre  desyre, 
430  To  haue  the  sousreynte  of  snche  a  syre, 

Snehe  is  ovre  crafte  and'  gynne. 


Therfore  wend',  sir  kyng,  on  thy  way. 
And'  telltf  that  knyght^,  as  I  the  saye, 
That  itt  is  as  we  desyren  moste ; 
He  wol  be  wrothe  and'  ynsouffhttf,  ^^ 

And'  corse  her  fast  that  itt  me  tanghttf. 
For  his  labonre  is  lost. 
Go  forthf,  sir  kyng,  and'  hold'  promyse, 
For  thy  lyfe  is  sure  nowe  in  alle  wyse, 
That  dare  I  well^  yndertake."  440 

The  kyng  rode  forth^  a  greatt  shake, 
As  fast  as  he  myghttf  gate, 
Thorowe  myre,  more,  and'  fenne, 
Where  aa  the  place  was  sygnyd'  and'  sett  444 
then. 

»  he  fonde.— P.    In  MS.  flmde.— F. 
«  did.— P. 

*  xhed  and  final  curl  may  be  meant 
fore»,  "sayes."— F. 

*  there  is  a  tag  to  the  d,  as  if  for  $. — F. 
»  MS.  "  the  "  altered  to  He.— F. 
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thengiw 
the  answer : 
**  A  woman 
wUlhave 
herwUl.- 


The  Baron 

cnneathe 
laOyChis 
aiater,  it 
tamB  oat). 


*'  And  she  says  '  a  woman  will  haae  her  will, 

&  this  is  all  her  cheef  desire ' : 
doe  me  right,  as  thou  art  a  baron  of  sckill, 
107        this  is  thy  ransome  &  aU  thy  hyer." 

He  sayes  *'  an  early  vengeance  light  on  her  ! 

she  walkes  on  yonder  more  ; 
it  was  my  sister  that  told  thee  this ; 
111      '  &  she  is  a  misshappen  hore ! 

''  Bnt  heer  He  maJke  mine  avow  *  to  god 

to  doe  her  an  enill  tome, 
for  an  euer  I  may  thate  fowle  theefe  get[t], 
115        in  a  fyer  I  will  her  bume."  * 

[dbaiU  nine  stanzas  miastng.^ 


A  company 
of  knights, 
riding  out 
with  the 
King  and 
BirQawain, 
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THE  2f  PART.' 

iSiB:  Lancelott  &  Sir  Steven  bold 
they  rode  wtth  them  ^  that  day, 

and  the  formost  of  the  company 
there  rode  the  steward  Kay 


[pageW.] 


»  my  vow. — P. 

*  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  BagneU  goes 
on: 

476  For  that  was  my  suster  dame  Ragnelle, 
That  old'  scott,  Qod'  gere  her*  shame 
£il<'«  had'  I  made  the  full^  tame, 
Nowe  haue  I  lost  moche  trarayll^. 
Gk>  where  thou  wolt,  kyng  Arthoure, 
481   For  of  me  thoa  maiste  be  eu0r  surOi 
Alas !  that  I  eu«r  se  this  day ; 
Nowe  wellf  I  wott,  myne  enime  thou 

wolt  be, 
And'  att  suchea  piyV  shallf  I  jxewer  gett 
the, 
485  My  song  may  be  wellf-awaye  t " 

*<No,"  sayd'  the  kyng,  "that  make  I 

warramit, 
Some  hamys  I  WOII0  haue  to  make  me 

defendaunt, 
That  make  I  God'  avowe ! 


In  suche  a  plyghtf  shallt  thou  neu«r  me 

fynde, 
Ana  yf  thou  do,  lett  me  bete  and'  bynde,   490 
As  is  for  thy  best  prouff 
•'Nowe    haue    good'    day,"    sayd*    sir 

Grom^r, 
" Farewell,"    sayd'   wr   Arthoure,  "so 

mott  I  the, 
I  am  glad'  I  haue  so  sped'." — 

The  poem  goes  on  with — 

King  Arthoure  tumyd'  hys  hors  into  the  495 

playn, 
And'  sone  he  mett  with  dame  Bagnell' 

In  uie  same  place  and'  stede : 

and  then  has  the  long  passage  printed 
as  a  note  to  1. 160  here,  pp.  114-116. — F. 

'  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS.— F. 
*  qu.  him. — P. 


•  he,  MS. 


t  prow? 
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Soe  did  Str  Banier  &,  Str  Bore, 

Sir  Ghurett  wttli  them  soe  gay, 
soe  did  Str  Tristeram  that  gentle  \nighty 
123        to  the  forrest  fresh  &  gaj. 


lUtf* 


And  when  he  came  to  the  greene  forrest, 

vndemeath  a  greene  hoUj  tree 
their  sate  that  lady  in  red  scarlet 
127        that  ynseemly  was  to  see. 

Sir  Kay  beheld  this  Ladys  &ce.  Sir  jsaj 

A  looked  vppon  her  smire,^  toS^ 
'*  whosoeuer  kisses  this  lady,"  he  sayes 
131        "of  his  kisse  he  stands  in  feare." 

Sir  Kay  beheld  the  lady  againe, 

&  looked  ypon  her  snout, 
"  whosoeuer  kisses  this  lady,*'  he  saies, 
135        " of  his  kisse  he  stands  in  doubt.''* 

"  Peace  cozen  Kay,"  then  said  Sir  Gawaine,  sir  OAwain 

'  UdR  him  be 

"  amend  thee  of  thy  life :  qniet,  for 

•        1.1  -M  one  of  them 

for  there  is  a  kmirht  amonirst  ys  all  mnMbAre 

*  ^^.  her  to  wife. 

139        that  must  marry  her  to  his  wife." 

"  What !  wedd  her  to  wiffe !  "  then  said  Str  Kay,  sir  Key 
"  in  the  diuells  name  anon,  rather*' 

gett  me  a  wiffe  where-ere  I  may,  it  should  be 

he. 
143        for  I  had  rather  be  shaine  '  !  " 

Then  some  tooke  vp  their  hawkes  in  hast.  The  others 

io  some  tooke  yp  their  hounds,  mhu  mind. 

io  some  sware  they  wold  not  marry  her 
147        for  Citty  nor  for  towne. 

*  ?  moire  is  neck.    A.-S.  nnirian  is  to  '  ?  for  shent^  slaine  or  shamed. — F. 
smear,  and  amhru  is  fat,  grease,  butter.— F.      '  I'm  sore  i^e  shall  be  none.'  qu.— ^P. 

*  fear.— F. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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Arthur 

reproreshli 

knighto. 


And  then  be-spake  ^^"i  Noble  ]^wg  Arthur, 
&  aware  there  by  this  day, 
160        "  for  a  litle  fonle  sight  &  misliking  ^ 

Ihalf  a  page  missing.'] 


>  To  fill  up  the  gap,  take  the  following 
loDg  paasage  from  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame 
Bagnell,  though  it  follows  at  once  the 
lines  given  in  the  last  eztnct : 

498   "Syr  kyng,  I  am  glad'  ye  haae  sped' 
wellf, 
I  told'  howe  itt  wold*  be,  en«ry  delU  ; 

600   Nowe  hold'  that  ye  haue  hyghttf ; 

Syn  I  haue  sauyd'  yowr  lyf ,  and'  none 

other, 
Gawen  must  me  wed',  sir  Arthoure, 
That  is  a  fulk  gentilltf  knyght^." 
*<  Ko,  kdy,  that  I  you  highttf  I  shall^ 
not  fayU0 ; 

505  So  ye  wol  be  rulyd'  by  my  cowncell«, 
Yowr  will«  then  shall*  ye  haue." 
*'  Nay,  str  kyng,  nowe  wolld  I  nott  boo, 
Openly  I  wol  be  weddyd'  or  I  parte  the 

froo, 
EUm  shame  woU*  ye  haue. 

510  Ryde  before,  and'  1  woU*  com  after 
Vnto  thy  court  e,  str  kynge  Arthoure, 
Of  no  man  I  WOII0  shame ; 
Be-thynk'  you  howe  I  haue  sauyd'  your 

Therfor  withf  me  nowe  shalls  ye  nott 

stryfe, 
515   For  and'  ye  do,  ye  be  to  blame." 
The  kyng  of  her  had'  greatt  shame. 
But  forth«  she  rood',  though*  he  were 

grevyd'; 
Tyllc  they  cam  to  Karlyle  forth*  they 

mevyd'. 
In  to  the  courte  she  rode  hym  by, 
5S0   For  no  man  wold'  she  spare;  securly 
Itt  likyd'  the  kyng  ftill*  yllf . 
AUe  the  contraye  had'  wonder  greatt 
Fro  whens  she  com,  that  foule  vnswete; 
They  sawe  neu*r  of  so  fowll*  a  thyng. 
fiSS   In  to  the  hall*  she  went,  in  certen : 

"Arthoure    kyng,    lett   fetche    me   str 

Qaweyn, 
Before  the  knyght*«,  alle  in  hying. 
That  I  may  nowe  be  made  sekyr, 
In  welle  and'  wo,  trowith*  plyght*  vs 

togeder 
MO  Before  alle  thy  chyralry ; 

This  is  yot«r  graunt,  lett  se,  haue  done, 


Sett  forth*  s*r  Gawen,  my  lore,  anon, 

For  longer  tairing  kepe  nott  I." 

Then  cam  forth*  str  G&wen  the  knyght* ; 

**  Syr,  I  am  redy  of  that  I  you  hyght*,       535 

Alle  forward**  to  fulfyU* ; " 

"  Qodhauem*rcy,"  sayd'  dame  Ragnell* 

then, 
"  For  thy  sake  I  wold'  I  were  a  fayre 

woman, 
For  thou  art  of  so  good'  wyll*." 
Ther  sir  Gawen    to    her   his  trowth*   540 

plyght^. 
In  well*  and'  in  woo,  as  he  was  a  true 

knyght*. 
Then  was  dame  Ragnell*  fayn ; 
"  Alas !  "  then  sayd' dame  Gaynour; 
So  sayd'  alle  the  ladyes  in  her  bower, 
And'  wept  for  str  Gawen.  m5 

"Alas!"  then   sayd'  both*  kyng  and' 

knyght*, 
That  eu*r  he  shold'  wed'  such*  a  wyght* ! 
She  was  so  fowll*  and'  horyble ; 
She  had'  two  teth*  on  eu*ry  syde, 
As  boiys  taskf*,  I  woll*  nott  nyde,  650 

Of  length*  a  large  handfull*. 
The  one  tusk'  went  up,  and  the  other 

doun; 
A  mowth*  full*  wyde,  and*  fowll*  i  grown 
With*  grey  herys  many  on ; 
Her  lypp^"*  lay  lumpryd'  on  her  chyii,         55.'5 
Nek'  forsoth*  on  her  was  none  iseen. 
She  was  a  lothly  on ! 
She  wold'  nott  be  weddyd'  in  no  man*r. 
Butt  there  were  made  a  krye  in  alle  the 

shyre, 
Both*  in  town  and'  in  borowe ;  bc.t 

Alle  the  ladyes  nowe  of  the  lond*. 
She  lett  kry  to  com  to  hand'. 
To  kepe  that  brydalle  thorowe. 
So  itt  befyll*  after  on  a  daye, 
That  maryed'  shold'  be  that  fowll*  Pady]   5Cu 
Vnto  sir  Gaweyn ; 

The  daye  was  comyn,  the  daye  shold'  be, 
Therof  the  ladyes  had'  greatt  pitey, 
"  Alas ! "  then  gan  they  sayn. 
The  queen  prayd'  dame  Ragnell*,  sekerly,   570 
To  be  maryed  in  the  momyng  erly 
As  piyraly  as  we  may ; 
"  Nay,"  she  sayd',  "  by  hevyn  kyng ! 
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Then  shee  said  "  choose  thee,  gentle  Gbtwaine,  [page  si.]  Onwatn's 

.       .  i_         -f  J  bride   ska 

tratn  as  1  doe  say,  whether  he 

wether  thou  wilt  haue  me  in  this  liknesse  her  foul  by 

.  day  or  night. 

154        in  the  night  or  else  in  the  day." 


That  vroMe  1  neuer,  for  no  thyng, 

675  For  oxLghte  that  ye  can  saye. 
I  wol  be  weddyd*  alio  openly, 
For  withe  the  kyng  suche  covenaunt  made 

^t 
1  putt  you  oute  of  dowte ; 
I  wolltf  nott  to  chnrche  tyllf  high«  masse 
tyme, 

£80   And'  in  the  open  halle  I  yroUe  dyne, 
In  myddys  of  alle  the  rowte." 
*'  I  am  greed',"  sayd'  dame  QsjnouT, 
"  Butt  me  wold'  thynk'  more  honour, 
And  your  worshypp'  moste ; " — 

fiW   "  Ye,  as  for  that,  lady,  God*  you  saue. 
This  daye  my  worshypp'  WOII0  I  haue, 
I  telk  you  withoute  boste." 
She  made  her  redy  to  church^  to  fi&re, 
And*  alle  the  Stat«  that  there  ware. 

AiK)   Svrs,  withoute  lesyng. 

She  was  arayd'  in  the  richest  man«r, 
More  fressher  than  dame  Gtaynour. 
Her  arayment  was  worth  iy  m*'  mark' 
Of  good'  red'  nobles  styff  and'  stark', 

£95   So  lychely  she  was  begon; 

For  alle  her  rayment  she  bare  the  bellf 
Of  fowlnesse,  that  eu^  I  hard'  telle, 
So  fowlk  a  sowe  sawe  neuer  man. 
For  to  make  a  shortt  conclusion, 

600  When  she  was  weddyd',  they  hyed*  theyfii 
home; 
To  mete  alle  they  went ; 
This  fowUe  lady  bygan  the  high^  dese ; 
She  was  fulls  foulLf,  and*  nott  curteys, 
So  sayd'  they  alle,  verament. 

eofi  When  the  smiyce  cam  her  before. 

She  ete  as  moche  as  vj.  that  ther  wore. 
That  mervaylyd'  many  a  man ; 
Her  naylys  were  long  ynchys  iij«, 
Therwith*  she  breke  her  mete  vngoodly, 

Gio   Therfore  she  ete  alone. 

She  ette  iij*.  capons,  and'  also  curlues  iij*. 
And'  greatt  bake  metes  she  ete  yp,  porde, 
Al  men  therof  had'  m^rvaylle ; 
Ther  was  no  mete  cam  her  before, 

€16   Butt  she  ete  itt  Tp,  lesse  and'  more. 
That  praty  fowUe  dameseUe. 
AlU  men  then  that  eu^r  her  sawe. 


Bad'  the  derilk  her  bonys  gnawe, 

Both«  knyghttf  and  squyre. 

So  she  ete  tylle  mete  was  done,  620 

Tyll^    they    drewe    clothes,   and'    had' 

wasshen, 
As  is  the  gyse  and'  maner. 
Meny  meii  wold'  speke  of  diuerse  seruice, 
I  trowe  ye  may  wete  inowghe  ther  was, 
Bothtf  of  tame  and'  wylde ;  626 

In  King  Arthours  courte  ther  was  no 

wontt 
That  myghte  be  gotten  with«  mannys 

bond', 
Noder  in  forest  ne  in  feld*. 
Ther  wer  mynstftdlM  of  diuerse  contrey 

[A  leqfhere  is  wantinffJ] 

"  A,  Btr  Gawen,  syn  I  haue  you  wed',         680 

Shewe  me  your  cortesy  in  bed', 

Witlw  ryght^  itt  may  nott  be  denyed'. 

I-wyse,  air  Gawen,"  that  lady  sayd', 

"  And'  I  were  fayre,  ye  wold'  do  a  noder 

brayd' 
Butt  of  wedlok'  ye  take  no  hed' ;  636 

Yett  for  Arthours  sake,  kysse  me  att  the 

leste, 
I  pray  you  do  this  att  my  request, 
Lett  se,  howe  ye  can  speae." 
Btr  Gawen  sayd',  **  1  WOII0  do  more 
Then  for  to  kysse,  and'  God'  before ! ;         g40 
He  tumyd'  hym  her  mtilk ; 
He  sawe  her  the  &yrest  creature. 
That  euer  he  sawe  withoute  mesure ; 
She  sayd',  "  whatt  is  jour  wylU?" 
"  A,  Ih«u ! "  he*  sayd'  "  whate  ar  ye  ?  "    645 
*'  sir,  I  am  your  wyf ,  securlyl 
Why  ar  ye  so  unkynde  ?  " 
"  A,  lady,  I  am  to  blame ; 
I  cry  you  mercy ,  my  fayre  madame, 
Itt  was  nott  in  my  mynde.  660 

A  lady  ye  ar  fayre  in  my  syght^. 
And*  to  day  ye  were  the  foulyst  wyghts. 
That  &aer  I  sawe  withs  myne  ief ; 
Wele  is  me,  my  lady,  I  haue  you  thus," — 
And'  brasyd'  her  in  his  armys,  and'  gan   666 

her  kysse, 
Ajid'  made  greatt  joye,  sycurly.  666 


•  she,  MS, 


t  left,  JUS. 
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Oawain  And  then  bespake  bim  Gentle  Gawaine, 

with  one  soe'  mild  of  Moode, 
Bajes,  "  well  I  know  what  I  wold  say, 
168        god  grant  it  may  be  good  ! 


"Bydiy." 


"  To  bane  thee  fowle  in  the  night 

when  I  wtth  thee  sbold  plaj ; 
jet  I  bad  rather,  if  I  might, 
168       haue  thee  fowle  in  the  day/' 


"Then  I 
must  hide 
fromyoor 


*'Ko:  doee 
yon  like.'* 


"  What !  when  Lords  goe  with  ther  seires,'  "  shee  said, 

*'  both  to  the  Ale  &  wine ; 
alas !  then  I  mnst  hyde  my  selfe, 
166        I  mnst  not  goe  withinne." 

And  then  bespake  him  gentle  gawaine, 

said,  "  Lady,  thats  but  a  skiU* ; 
And  because  thou  art  my  owne  lady, 
170       thou  shalt  haue  all  thy  wilL*' 


"  Blew  yon, 
Oftwein, 
yoahftre 
oozed  me. 


Then  she  said,  '*  blesed  be  thou  gentle  Gawain[e], 

this  day  tJuit  I  thee  see, 
for  as  thou  see  me  att  this  time, 
174        from  hencforth  I  wilbe  : 


"  My  father  was  an  old  knight, 

&  yett  it  chanced  soe 
that  he  marryed  a  younge  lady 
178        thai  brought  me  to  thia  woe. 


witched 
into'Jie 
Ukenenof 
a  fiend." 


"  Shee  witched  me,  being  a  faire  young  Lady, 

to  the  greene  forrest  to  dwell, 
&  there  I  must  walke  in  womans  liknesse, 
182        Most  like  a  feend  of  hell. 


>  wAtch  was  Boe,  qu. — P. 

s  So  in  MS.,  thauffh  the  i  w  blotcked ; 


J  for  feires,  t.  e.  Mates. — F. 
•  ?  reason,  feint,  pretence. — F. 
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'*  She  witched  1117  brother  to  a  Carlist  B 
{half  a  page  missmg,^'] 


185 


"  that  looked  soe  fonle,  &  that  was  wont 
on  the  wild  more  to  goe. 


189 


[Pi««ft30 


"  Come  kiflse  her,  Brother  Eaj/'  then  said  Sir  Oawaine,  "  Kinb«r, 
"  <fc  amend  th6  of  thy  liffe ;  Ka7>"  mj* 

-r  1  .     .      1  It  Ovtrain, 

I  Bweare  this  is  the  same  lady  "  ma 

your 

thai  I  marryed  to  mj  wiffe.'* 


*  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  BagneU  gires 
us  to  fill  up  this  gap,  or  rather  from. 
1.  179, — though  at  the  end  it  does  not  fit 
in  well : — 

For  I  was  shapen  by  nygramancy 

Withtf  my  stepdame,— -Ood'  hane  on  her 
m^rcy ! — 

And'  by  enchanntement, 
•  696  And'  shold'  haue  bene  oderwyse  vnder- 
stond', 

Enjrn  tjUtf  the  beet  of  Englond' 

Had'  wedyd'  me,  yerament, 

And' also  he  shold' geveme  the  son^reynte 

Of  alle  his  body  and'  goodM,  syeurly, 
700   Thus  was  I  dilformyd' ; 

And'  thou,  sir  knjght^,  curteys  Ghiwen, 

Has  geyyn  me  the  souereynte,  strteyn, 

That  woll^  not  wroth#  the  erly  ne  late. 

Kysse  me,  str  knysht^,  euyn  now  here, 
706  I  pray  the,  be  glad',  and'  make  good' 
chere^ 

For  wells  is  me  begon." 

Ther  th^  made  joye  oute  of  mynde, 

So  was  itt  reason  and'  cours  of  kynde, 

They  two  theym  self  alone. 
710  She  thankyd' God' and' Mary  mylde, 

She  was  recoup'  of  that  that  she  was 
defoylyd'. 

So  dyd  stir  Ghiwen ; 

He  made  myrthtf  alle  in  her  boure. 

And'  thankyd'  of  alle  oure  Sauyoure. 
716  I  t«ll0  jou,  in  eerteyn, 

Withtfjoye  &;  myrthtf  they  wakyd'  tylltf 
daye, 

And'  than  wold'  ryse  that  fayre  maye,* 

'*  Ye  shalltf  nott»"  str  Gawen  sayd' ; 

"  We  woU«  lye,  &  slepe  tyU«  piyme, 
7S0  And'   then  lett  the  kyng  calLf  ys   to 
dyne,"— 

"  I  am  greed*,"  then  sayd'  the  mayd'. 


Thus  itt  passyd*  forth  tyll0  mid-daye, — 
"Syrs,!""  quod'  the  kyng,  "lett  ys  go 

and'  asaye, 
Yf  str  Gawen  be  on  Ijrye ; 
I  am  full«  ferd'  of  str  Gawen, 
Nowe  lest  the  fende  haue  hym  slayn, 
Nowe  wold'  I  fayn  preye. 
Go  we  nowe,"  sayd'  Arthoure  the  kyng, 
"  We  woll«  go  se  theyr  yprysyng, 
Howe  wells  that  he  hathtf  sped'." 
They  cam  to  the  chambre,  alle  in  cert^, 
"  Aiyse,"  sayd'  the  kyng  to  str  Gawen, 
"  Why  slepyst  thou  so  long  in  bed*  ?  " 
"  Mary,"  quod'  Gawen, "  sir  kyng,  sicurly, 
I    wold'  be    glad'  and'  ye   wold'   lett 

me  be, 
For  I  am  full«  well«  att  eas ; 
Abyde,  ye  shall«  se  the  dore  yndone, 
I  trowe  that  ye  woll«  say  I  am  wells 

goon, 
I  am  fttll«  loth«  to  ryse." 
SKrr  Ghkwen  rose,  and  in  his  hand'  he  toke 
His  fiiyr  lady,  and'  to  the  dore  he  shoke, 
And'  opynyd  the  dore  fuUe  fayre ; 
She  stoa'  in  her  smok'  alle  by  that  syre, — 
Her  her  |  was  to  her  knees  as  red'  as 

gold'  wyre, — 
"  Lo !  this  is  my  repayre. 
Lo  I "  sayd'  Gawen  Arthoure  yntills, 
"  Syr,  this  is  my  wyfe,  dame  Ragnelltf, 
That  sauyd'  onys  your  lyfe." 
He  told'  the  kyng  and'  the  queen  hefik 

beforn, 
Howe  sodenly  from  her  shap  she  dyd'  750 

tome, 
"  My  lord',  nowe  be  your  leye." 
And'  whate  was  the  cause  she  forshapen 

was, 
Syr  Ghiwen  told'  the  kyng,  bothtf  more  ju 

and'  lease. 


736 


730 


786 


740 


746 


•  mayd,  MS. 


tSyr,J«L 


|taed,J#& 
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Kaykusea 
her. 


193 


S/r  Kay  kissed  that  lady  bright, 
standing  vpon  his  ffeete ; 

he  swore,  as  he  was  trew  knight, 
the  spice  was  neuer  soe  sweete.. 


and  oon- 
mUiulat 
liawaln. 


"  Well,  Cozen  Gawaine,"  sayes  Sir  Kay, 

*'  thy  chance  is  fallen  arright, 
for  tbon  hast  gotten  one  of  the  fairest  maids 
197        I  ener  saw  with  my  sight." 

"  It  is  my  fortune,"  said  Sir  Ghbwaine  ; 

"  for  my  vnckle  Arthurs  sake 
I  am  glad  as  grasse  wold  be  of  raine, 
201        great  loy  that  I  may  take." 


He  and  Kay 
take  the 
lady  be- 
tween then, 
and  lead  her 
to  King 
Arthnr, 


205 


Sir  Gawaine  tooke  the  lady  by  the  one  arme. 
Sir  Kay  tooke  her  by  the  tother, 

they  led  her  straight  to  Kin^  Arthur 
as  they  were  brother  &  brother. 


'King  Arthur  welcomed  them  there  all, 
<fc  soe  did  lady  Geneuer  his  queene, 
with  all  the  knights  of  the  round  table 
209        most  seemly  to  be  scene. 


who  thanks 

Oodfor 

Oawaiu's 


213 


'King  Arthur  beheld  that  lady  fisdre 
that  was  soe  faire  and  bright, 

he  thanked  christ  in  trinity 

for  Sir  Gawaine  that  gentle  knight ; 


All  the 
knights 
xejoioe. 


Soe  did  the  knights,  both  more  and  lessc, 

reioyced  all  that  day 
for  the  good  chance  that  hapened  was 
217        to  Sir  Gawaine  &  his  lady  gay.  ffins. 
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S  jTragm^  of  p^  Sallati  of  IU)rli  Samarti 
^  tf)t  littk  iHusfffiabe.' 

This  ballad  is  referred  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  (1611),  act  v.  sc.  iii. 

And  some  they  whistled,  and  some  they  sang, 

Hey  down  down ! 
And  some  did  loudly  say 
Ever  as  the  Lord  Bamet's  horn  blew, 
'  Away,  MnsgraTe,  away. 

And  in  the  "  Varietie,"  1649,  and  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
^^Wits,"  where  Twack,  an  antiquated  beau,  boasting  of  his 
qualifications,  adds : 

Besides  I  sing  Mtugrave, 

And  for  Chevy  Chase  no  lark  comes  near  me. 

But  the  oldest  copy  of  it  extant  is  this  of  the  folio  MS.  un- 
happily much  mutilated.  The  oldest  entire  copy  is  to  be  found 
in  "Wit  Restor'd,"  1658,  p.  174,  which  is  reprinted  from  a 
reprint  of  that  work  by  Prof.  Child,  in  his  collection,  and  else- 
where. That  same  yersion  appears  in  Dryden's  "Miscellany 
Poems,*'  and  from  it  in  Ritson's  "  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads." 
A  more  diffuse  version,  called  "Lord  Baraaby,"  is  given  by 
Jamieson  in  his  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,"  in  which  ap- 
parently Little  Musgrave  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  injured, 
revengeful  lord.  Another  has  been  published  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  their  "Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient 
Ballads."     There    is    yet  another  in  the   Bagford  Collection 

(I.  No.  36)  in  the  British  Museum,  a  later,  emasculate  thing, 

• 

>  Percy's  title.— F.    See  an  intire  Copy  in  Dryden's  Misc.  Vol.  3,  pag.  312.— P. 
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entitled  *'A  Lamentable  Ballad  of  Little  Musgrave  and  the 
Lady  Barnet,  to  an  excellent  New  Tune,"  which  tune  Mr- 
Chappell  gives  in  his  valuable  work,  vol.  1.  p-  170.  "In  the 
Pepys  Collection,"  says  Bishop  Percy,  "  there  is  an  imitation  of 
this  old  song  in  33  stanzas." 

Musgrave  is  a  common  Westmoreland  name.  It  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  Border  ballads. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  ballads  in  our  lan- 
guage.   


Lord  Bar- 
nard is  told 
thatUttle 
ICatgraTe 
isitoepiiig 
with  his 
wife. 


'  "  ffor  this  same  night  att  [Bncklesfeildberry] 
litle  Musgreue  is  in  bed  with  thy  wife." 

"  If  it  be  trew,  thou  Htle  foote  page, 

this  tale  thou  hast  told  to  mee, 
then  all  my  lands  in  Bucklefeildbcny 

He  freely  giue  to  thee  : 


[i»e«uo 


»  The  copy  in  Wit  Restored  (1668, 
reprinted  in  1817)  supplies  the  beginning 
thus: 

As  it  fell  one  holy-day,  hay  dawne, 

As  many  be  in  the  yeare, 
When  Tonng  men  and  maids  together 
dia  goe, 

Their  mattins  and  m^isse  to  heare, 

Little  Musgrave  came  to  the  church  dore, 
The  preist  was  at  private  masse ; 

But  he  had  more  minde  of  the  faire 
women, 
Then  he  had  of  our  lady  grace. 

The  one  of  them  was  dad  in  green, 

Another  was  dad  in  pale ; 
And  then  came  in  my  lord  Bernards  wife, 

The  fairest  amonst  them  all. 

She  cast  an  eye  on  little  Musgrave, 
As  bright  as  the  summer  sun, 

And  then  bethought  this  little  Musgrave, 
"  This  ladys  heart  have  I  woonn.'' 

Quoth   she,  "I  have  loved  thee,  little 
Musgrave, 
Full  long  and  many  a  day ;  '* 


"  So  have  I  loved  you,  fair  lady. 
Yet  never  word  durst  I  say. 

*'  I  have  a  bewer  at  Buckelsfordbery, 

FuU  daintyly  it  is  geight ; 
If  thou  wilt  wed  £i£er,  thou  little 
Musgrave, 

Thou's  lig  in  mine  armes  all  night." 

Quoth  he,  *' I  thank  yee,  faire  lady, 
This  kindnes  thou  showest  to  me ; 

But  whether  it  be  to  my  weal  or  woe. 
This  night  I  will  lig  with  thee." 

With  that  he  heard  a  little  tyne  page. 
By  his  ladyes  coach  as  he  ran ; 

"  All  though  I  am  my  ladyes  footpage, 
Yet  I  am  lord  Bamards  man. 

"  My  lord  Barnard  shall  knowe  of  this, 

Whether  I  sink  or  swimm." 
And  ever  where  the  bridges  were  broake, 

He  laid  him  downe  to  swimme. 

"  A  sleep,  or  wake !  thou  lord  Barnard, 
As  thou  ait  a  man  of  life,"  &c. 
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'^  But  if  thiB  be  a  Ije,  thou  litle  foot  page, 

this  tale  thou  hast  told  to  mee, 
then  on  the  highest  tree  in  Backlesfeild-beny 
10         all  hanged  that  thou  shalt  bee." 

Saies,  "  vpp  4  rise,  my  merrymen  all,  He  udi  hu 

Sd  saddle  me  my  good  steede,  ^d  to 

for  I  must  ride  to  Bucklesfeildberry ;  *«>ry/' 
14         god  wott  I  had  neuer  more  need  !  *' 

But  some  they  whistled,  and  some  th£  sunge, 

<fc  some  they  thus  cold  say, 
''  when  euer  as  hord  Bametts  home  blowes, 
18         away,  Musgerue,  away  !  " 

"  '  Mie  thinkes  I  heare  the  throstlecocke,  Little 

me  thinkes  I  hears  the  lay,  wiahes  to 

be  gone. 

Me  thinkes  I  heare  liord  Bametts  home, 
29         away,  Musgreue,  away  !" 


per- 
Im 
tollngv. 


'^  But  lie  still,  lie  still,  litle  Musgreue,  but  Lady 

&  huddle  me  from  the  cold, 
for  it  is  but  some  sheaperds  boy 
S6         is  whistling  sheepe  ore  the  Mold. 

"  Is  not  thy  hauke  vpon  a  pearch, 
thy  horsse  eating  come  &  hay, 
&  thou,  a  gay  lady  in  thine  armes, 
so         &  yett  thou  wold  goe  awaie  ' !  " 

By  this  time  hord  Bamett  was  come  to  the  dore,        uad 

&  light  vpon  a  stone,  naobea  hit 

and  he  pulled  out  3  silver  kayes, 
34  &  opened  the  dores  euery  one. 

'  This  verse  is  written  in  the  MS.  pnt  at  the  cross  ab[ove,]"  •'.«.  two  yerses 
after  the  next  but  one.  A  marg;inal  note  higher  than  it  is  written  in  the  MS. — F. 
by  the  scribe  says,  "  this  Terse  most  be  ■  MS.  awaw. — F. 
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and  finds 
thflloTera. 


38 


And  first  he  puld  the  conering  downe, 

&  then  pnld  downe  the  sheete, 
sales,  "  how  now  ?  how  now  ?  litle  Musgrene, 

dost  find  my  gay  lady  sweet  ?  " 


"  I  find  her  sweete,"  sales  lltle  Musgrene, 
"  the  more  Is  my  greefe  &  palne ;"  * 

Ihalf  a  page  missing. 1 


Lord 
Barnard 
laments 
what  he 
has  done. 


42 


46 


"  Soe  hane  I  done  the  fifdrest  Lady 
that  ener  wore  womans  weede ; 


[|»8eM.] 


**  Soe  hane  I  done  a  heathen  child,* 

w^ieh  fiiill  sore  greineth  mee, 
for  which.  lie  repent  all  the  dayes  of  my  life 

A  god  be  with  them  all  8."  ffins. 


'  The  ballad  in  Wit  Restored  continueB : 

I  would  gladly  giye  three  hnndred  pounds 
That  I  were  on  yonder  plaine." 

"  Arise,  arise,  thou  littell  Musgrare, 

And  put  thy  doth^  on ; 
It  ehal  ne're  be  said  in  my  countiy 

I  haye  killed  a  naked  man. 

*'  I  haye  two  swords  in  one  scabberd, 
Full  deere  they  cost  my  purse ; 

And  thou  sbalt  have  the  best  of  them, 
And  I  will  haye  the  worse." 

The  first  stroke    that  little  Musgrave 
stroke, 

He  hurt  Lord  Barnard  sore ; 
The  next  stroke  that  Lord  Barnard  stroke, 

Little  Musgrave  ne're  struck  more. 

With  that  bespake  this  faire  lady, 

In  bed  whereas  she  lay; 
"Although    thou'rt    dead,    thou    little 
Musgrave, 

Yet  I  for  thee  will  pray ; 

"  And  wish  well  to  thy  soul  will  I, 
So  long  as  I  have  life ; 


So  will  I  not  for  thee,  Barnard, 
Although  I  am  thy  wedded  wife.'* 

He  cut  her  paps  from  off  her  brest, 

(Great  pitty  it  was  to  see) 
That  some  drops  of  this  ladies  heart's 
blood 

Ran  trickling  downe  her  knee. 

"Woe  worth  you,  woe  worth  my  mery 
men  all. 

You  were  ne're  borne  for  my  good ; 
Why  did  you  not  offer  to  stay  my  hand 

When  ye  saw  me  wax  so  wood  ? 

"For   I  have    slaine    the    bravest   sir 
knight 

That  ever  rode  on  steed ; 
So  have  I  done  the  direst  lady 

That  ever  did  womans  deed. 

"  A  grave,  a  grave/'  Lord  Barnard  cryd, 

"  To  put  these  lovers  in : 
But  lay  my  lady  on  upper  hand, 

For  she  came  of  the  better  kin." 

•  ?  wild,  loose  knight.— F. 
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iHusdeboorrotDt  fltiUi,' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  **10th  day  of  December"  in  the 
first  line  of  this  fragment  should  be  "  9th  day  of  September," 
that  **  4th  year"  in  the  second  should  be  "  Ist  year,**  and  "  12th 
day"  in  the  seventeenth  should  be  **  10th  day,"  The  chrono- 
logy of  ballads  is  anything  but  their  strongest  point.  Their 
dates  not  unfrequently  are  quite  wrong.  The  battle  here  meant 
is  that  generally  known  in  our  histories  as  Pinkie,  or  Pinkie 
Cleugh.  The  older  writers,  as  Grafton,  Fabyan,  Holinshed, 
Baker,  call  it  by  the  title  here  given  it;  Carte  gives  it  both 
names.  The  English  government,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  extremely  solicitous  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  the 
young  prince  who  succeeded  him  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland.  Scotland  declined  this  arrangement,  and  the  Lord 
Protector  presently  visited  that  country  with  fire  and  sword  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  better  mind.  The  most  striking  act  in  this 
rough  wooing  was  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  fought  on  the  bank  of  the 
Esk,  close  by  a  town  of  the  name,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  whole  expedition  and  of  this 
particular  act  is  given  by  an  eye-witness  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
expedicion  into  Scotlande  of  the  Most  Worthily  Fortunate  Prince 
Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  unto  our  most  noble  sovereign 
Lord,  y*  Kiges  Majestic  Edward  the  VI,  governour  of  hys 
hyghnes  persone  and  protectour  of  hys  graces  realmes,  dominions, 
and  Bubjectes,  made  in  the  first  yere  of  his  Majesties  most 
prosperous  reign,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Diarie  by  W.  Patten, 
London,"  reprinted  in  "Fragments  of  Scottish  History,"  1798. 

*  This  is  in  better  language  than  most  of  that  age— P. 
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Patten  gi^es  the  same  picture  as  our  ballad  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Scotch  army.  "As  for  of  victorie,"  he  says,  "he  [the 
gOYemor  of  Scotland]  thought  hymself  no  less  sure  then  he  was 
willynge  to  fyght.  That  makes  me  in  this  case  more  to  be  so 
quite  out  of  doubt,  wear  the  causes  whearof  I  was  after  so  certeinly 
ascertained.  And  they  were,  firste,  his  respecte  of  our  onely 
strength  (as  he  thought)  of  our  horsmen,  the  which,  not  so  much 
upon  poUecie  to  make  his  men  hardy  agaynste  us  as  for  that  he 
plainly  so  took  it,  he  caused  to  be  published  in  his  hoste  that  it 
was  hooly  but  of  very  young  men,  unskilful!  of  the  warres,  and 
easie  to  be  delt  with  al.  And  the  his  regard  to  y*  number  place 
of  our  power  and  his,  y*  whiche  indede  wear  far  unequall.  And 
hereto  his  assured  hope  of  xii  galleys  and  1.  ships  that  always  he 
lookt  for  to  be  sent  out  of  Frauce  to  come  in  at  our  backes.  He 
with  hys  hoste  made  themselves  hereby  so  sure  of  the  matter  that 
in  the  night  of  this  day  they  fel  aforehand  to  playing  at  dyce  for 
certeine  of  our  noble  men  &  captains  of  fame.'' 

This  confidence  of  the  Scotch — so  great  that  when  they  saw  the 
English  army  moving  they  at  once  concluded  it  was  intent  on  a  re- 
treat— ^was  terribly  fisdsified  by  the  event.  Their  defeat  was  most 
complete,  and  would  have  been  followed  by  still  severer  distress, 
had  not  the  need  of  his  presence  in  England  presently  recalled 
the  invader.  But  in  how  grievous  a  plight  the  country  was  at 
this  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland." 

Verse  21.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  English  gunnery 
seems  to  have  been  very  effective.  When  our  Italian  and 
Spanish  mercenaries  discharged  their  fire-arms  into  the  first 
ranks,  ^'a  raking  fire,"  says  Lingard,  "was  opened  on  the 
Scots  from  a  galley  and  two  pinnaces  in  the  bay ;  and  a  battery 
of  guns  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  scattered  destruction 
amidst  the  dense  and  exposed  mass." 

**  And  yet,"  writes  Patten  of  a  previous  skirmish  when  the 
Scotch  fled  before  some  English  hakbutters,  "I  know  they 
lack  no  hartes,  but  thei  canst  so  well  away  w*  these  crakkes." 
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Any  one  who  wishes  for  information  about  the  state  of  Scotch 
artillery  at  this  time  may  find  it  in  Leyden's  Introduction  to  his 
reprint  of  the  above-mentioned  **  Complaynt.*^ 


On  the  lO***  day  of  december  ^^  p^  54.3  At  Mnnie. 

&  the  4*f  yeere  of  King  Edwards  Raigne,  EnguSi  and 

att  Mnsleboorrowe,  as  I  remember, 
4         2  goodly  hosts  there  mett  on  a  plaine  ; 

AU  night  that^  they  camped  there,  The  sootch 

soe  did  the  scotts  both  stout  &  stubbome, 
"  but  wellaway/'  it  was  their  song; 
8         '  for  wee  haue  taken  them  in  their  owne  tume.' 


Over  night  they  carded^  for  our  english  mens  coates, 

they  fished  before  their  netts  were  spunn, 
a  white  for  6f ,  a  red  pro  2  groates  ^  ; 
12         now  wisdome  wold  haue  stayed  till  they  had  been 
woone. 

Wee  feared  not  but  that  they  wold  fiffht^  They  were  8 

/  .  .  tol.botwo 

yett  itt  was  turned  vnto  their  owne  pame,  i>Mt  them. 

thoe  against  one  of  ts  that  they  were  81 
16         yett  with  their  owne  weapons  wee  did  them  beat. 

On  the  12*^  day  in  the  mome 

th6  made  a  &ce  as  th6  wold  fight, 
but  many  a  proud  Scott  there  was  downe  borne, 
20         &  many  a  ranke  coward  was  put  to  flight. 


1  ?tliat  night. ^H.  *  i.e.  played  for  them  at  Cards.^P. 

'  This  may  refer  either  to  Flodden  '  It  6hou2d  seem  from  hence  that  there 

'ield  (a.d.  1613)  or  to  the  very  rece 
yerthrow  of  Solway  Moss. 

»  The  MS.  may  be  read  *ome.— F. 


Field  (a.d.  1513)  or  to  the  very  recent      was  somewhat  of  a  Unifonn  among  our 
oTerthrow  of  Solway  Moss.  Soldiers  eren  then. — P. 
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But  when  thej  beard  our  great  goimes  cracke, 
then  was  their  harts  turned  into  their  hose ; 
they  ciust  down  their  weapons,  and  turned  their  backes, 
24     they  ran  soe  fast  that  th6  fell  on  their  Nose. 

Of  Lord  The  Lord  Huntley,  wee  had  him  there,^ 

10,000  men  with  him  hee  brought  10000:  men ; 

oKaped.  yett,  god  be  thanked,  wee  made  them  such  a  banquett 

28     that  none  of  them  returned  againe. 

Wee  chased  them  to  D     .     .     . 
[half  a  page  gone.'} 

*  The  E&rl  of  Huntley  commanded  the  Scotch  rear.    He  waa  taken  prisoner. — H. 
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jTragment  of  a  Sallati  atout  Cbomas;  loth 
CromtoelL' 

Cromwell  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  ballad-writers  of  the 
middle  of  his  centuiy.  Begarded  as  a  great  author  and  pro- 
moter of  the  radical  ecdesiajstical  changes  of  his  time,  he  reaped 
a  plentiful  harvest  both  of  hatred  and  of  popularity.  The  oldest 
ballad  in  print  deals  with  him :  **  A  newe  ballade  made  of 
Thomas  Crumwel,  called  Trolle  on  away,"  with  the  burden — 

Trolle  on  away,  trolle  on  awaye. 

Synge  heaye  and  howe  zombelowe  trolle  on  away. 

printed  in  London  in  1540,  composed  probably,  as  Bishop  Percy 
(who  prints  it  in  his  "  Eeliques,"  v.  ii.  Bk.  I.  No.  xi.)  suggests, 
between  the  disgraced  minister's  arrest  on  June  10th  (Percy 
wrongly  says  11th),  and  execution  on  the  28th  of  the  following 
month.  This  piece,  says  Percy,  **gave  rise  to  a  poetic  con- 
troversy, which  was  carried  on  through  a  succession  of  seven  or 
eight  ballads,  written  for  and  against  Lord  Cromwell.  These  are 
all  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  in  a 
large  folio  collection  of  proclamations,  <S:c.  made  in  the  reigns  of 
K.  Hen.  VIIL,  K.  Edw.  VL,  Q.  Mary,  Q.  EUz.^  K.  James  L,  &c." 
The  details  of  ballad-mongers  can  seldom  boast  much  historical 
value.  The  object  of  the  tribe  is  to  place  events  before  their 
audience  in  the  most  picturesque  way  possible.  To  this  object 
details  must  courtsey.  The  great  event  alluded  to  here  un- 
doubtedly transpired :  Cromwell  was  attached  ;  but  the  costume 
of  the  event  is  the  fancy-work  of  the  ballad-writer. 

1  Our  title. — ^F.    Percy's  side  note  is,  '*  This  seems  to  be  a  Fragment  of  another 
Ballad  abont  Lord  Cromwell— P." 
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No  woman's  spiteful  clamouring  for  his  life — no  Herodias 
daughter — ruined  him,  but  simply  the  failure  of  his  matrimonial 
scheme.  Cromwell  might  have  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  had 
Anne  of  Cleves  been  endowed  with  beauty.  Beauty  has  been 
many  men's  bane ;  the  want  of  it  was  Cromwell's.  Anne's  plain 
face  killed  him.  Not  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury  ar- 
rested him,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council  table.  Lastly, 
he  was  never  after  his  arrest  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
king.  Letters  passed  between  the  £eJlen  servant  and  the 
merciless  master.  "Most  gracious  Prince,"  wrote  Cromwell  from 
the  Tower,  **I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy."  Over  which 
appeal  the  master  is  said  to  have  shed  a  tear,  but  he  never  inter- 
vened between  the  maker  of  it  and  the  block ;  and  on  one  and 
the  same  day  the  minister  was  beheaded,  and  the  king  married 
Catherine  Howard, — a  coincidence  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Froude. 

The  details  of  this  fragment  are  therefore  void  of  accuracy. 
As  Catherine  Howard  gained,  as  at  first  it  might  seem,  by  the 
fall  of  Cromwell  and  the  divorce  of  his  protegee,  she  perhaps  is 
the  person  here  represented  as  denouncing  him  for  a  traitor 
("the  most  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  the  king  and  the 
crown  that  had  ever  been  known  in  his  whole  reign"  he  was 
described  to  be  in  the  Act  of  Attainder)  and  begging  his  death. 
There  may  have  been  current  a  rumour  to  such  an  effect 
Bapin  says:  "The  solicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  seconded  by  those  of  Catherine  Howard,  who  acted  in 
their  favour,  rendered  the  endeavours  of  the  prisoner  [to  obtain 
his  pardon]  fruitless."  But,  according  to  Miss  Strickland, "  there 
is  not  the  slightest  contemporary  evidence,  not  so  much  as  a 
private  letter,  to  bear  out "  this  assertion. 

The  king's  first  speech  is  worthy  of  notice  as  mentioning  the 
two  great  considerations  of  the  early  Tudors — the  crown  and  the 
people.     The  barons  had  been  completely  broken  down  in  the 
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long  wars  of  the  preceding  centuries  culminating  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses.  Edward  IV.  leaned  upon  the  people.  So  Henry  VII. 
Accordingly,  in  the  ballads  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  **  commonalty  '*  is  frequently  heard  of. 


[half  a  page  missing.'] 


''  fibr  if  yoiir  boone  be  askeable, 
soone  granted  it  shalbe 


[page  65.]  The  King 
Inclineeto 
grant  her 
boon. 


"  If  it  be  not  touching  my  crowne,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  hurting  poore  comwinaltye." 
"Nay,  it*  is  not  touching  yowr  crowne,"  sheo  sayes, 
6  "  Nor  hurting  poore  cominaltye, 


"  But  I  begg  the  death  of  Tho7?MW  Cromwell, 

for  a  false  traitor  to  you  is  hee." 
"  then  feitch  me  hither  the  Earle  of  darby 
10         and  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 


She  begs 
Thomas 
Cromweirs 
death. 


14 


"  And  bidde  them  bring  Thomas  Cromawell ; 

lets  see  what  he  can  say  to  mee." 
for  Thomas  had  woont  to  haue  carryed  his  head  vp, 

but  now  he  hanges  it  vppon  his  knee. 


Cromwell  is 
brought 
before  the 
King. 


18 


"  How  now  ?  How  now?  "  the  Kiw^  did  say, 

"  Thomas,  how  is  it  with  thee  ?  " 
"  Hanging  &  drawing,  O  ISAng  !  "  he  saide ; 

"  you  shall  neuer  gett  more  from  mee." 

ffins. 


and  con- 
demned to  be 
hanged  and 
drawn. 


MS.  it  it— F. 


VOL.   I. 
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mttn  30llp  ^tntlemen} 

This  is  evidently  an  old  song  roughly  re-dressed  for  the  reign 
of  James  I.  A  different  song  with  the  same  beginning  is^  says 
Mr.  Chappell,  in  the  Pepys  Collection.  (Mr.  Pattrick  cannot 
find  it) 


A  word  in  LiSTEN  iolly  gentlemen, 

SnTnanr.  listen  and  be  meny ! 

a  word  or  tow  fiune  wold  I  speake 
4  in  the  praiise  of  old  King  Harry, 

for  hee  wold  sweare,  &  he  wold  stare, 

&  lay  hand  on  his  dagger ; 
&  he  wold  swine,  if  he  were  aline, 
8  from  the  qneene  vnto  the  beggar. 

Bnt  ho  ]M  Bnt  let  him  alone,  he  is  dead  &  gone, 

gone.  *     t  » 

another  wee  hane  in  his  place, 
biei  Wm  *^^"'  ^®^^®  Km^,  of  whome  weele  sing 

James,  jj         "  god  blesse  King  lames  his  grace  ! 

With  a  hey  downe  downe,  wtth  How  downe  downe, 

With  a  hey  downe,  downe,  downe  derry  Ac." 

who  u  a  King  lames  hath  meate,  King  lames  hath  men, 

^^  ^        *     16         King  lames  lones  to  be  merry, 
King  lames  is  angry  now  &  then, 
but  it  makes  him  qnickly  weary. 

[half  a  pdge  missing,'] 
*  In  James  I.'s  Timo. — P. 
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Of  his  office  bestowed  ypon  him.  [ptge  m.] 

20         for  yoMP  whores  &  jour  knaues  &    jour  merry 
drunken  slanes 
cry  a  plaoge  &  a  pox  ypon  him ! 
with  a  hey  downe  Ac. 

Before  I  hane  done  with  our  Kings  brane  sonne  and  ha*  « 

24         I  most  sett  forth  his  praise  ; 
England  had  nener  a  linelier  ladd 

to  prolonge  oar  happy  dayes; 
but  I  made  this  song,  I  mnst  not  be  long, 
28         for  good  YAng  lames  his  sake ;  CK>d  biaa 

god  blese  his  grace,  his  children  &  reahne ! 
A  soe  I  make  an  end, 

ffins. 


[The  Loose  Song  ''  See  the  BwOdinge  ''follows,^ 
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a  Craffm^t  of  tf)t  SallaU  of  tf)t  €f)ilti  ot  mv 

This  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  of 
Northern  Europe.  "  More  than  thirty  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  languages,"  says  Prof.  Child.  "  Of  the 
corresponding  Danish  ballad,  *Eibolt  og  Guldborg,'  Gruntvig 
has  collected  more  than  twenty  versions,  some  of  them  ancient, 
many  obtained  from  recitation ;  and  eight  of  the  kindred  ^  Hil- 
debrond  og  Hilde.'  There  have  also  been  printed  of  the  latter 
three  versions  in  Swedish,  and  of  the  former  three  in  Icelandic, 
two  in  Norse,  and  seven  in  Swedish.  (*Danmarks  Samle  Folke- 
viser,'  ii.  308-^03,  674-81.)" 

Compare  "  Erlinton  "  and  "  The  Douglas  Tragedy  "  (of  which 
Scott  mentions  a  "local  habitation")  in  the  ** Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  **  The  brave  Earl  Brand  and  the  King  of 
England's  daughter  "  in  Mr.  Bell's  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the 
English  Peasantry,"  "  Eobin  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter  " 
in  Gutch's  «  Lytell  Geste." 

The  present  fragment  of  a  version  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  as  in  the  "  Eeliques  "  it  is  buried 
in  a  heap  of  "  polished  "  verses  composed  by  Percy.  That  worthy 
prelate,  touched  by  the  beauty  of  it — he  had  a  soul — was 
unhappily  moved  to  try  his  hand  at  its  completion.  A  wax- 
doll-maker  might  as  well  try  to  restore  Milo's  Venus.  There 
are  39  lines  here.  There  are  200  in  the  thing  called  the  "  Child 
of  EUe"  in  the  "Eeliques."  But  in  those  200  lines  all  the  39 
originals  do  not  appear.   Now  and  then  one  appears,  always  (with 

*  Percy's  title. — ^F.    The  Beauty  of      which  I  have  printed  in  my  Beliques, 
these  few  Stanzas  tempted  me  to  attempt      &&,  Vol.  L — P. 
the  long  Ballad  of  <'  The  Child  of  £lle," 
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one  exception)  a  little  altered  to  fit  it  for  the  strange  bed-fellows 
with  which  the  polishing  process  has  made  it  acquainted,  its 
good  manners  corrupted,  so  to  speak,  by  evil  communications. 
On  the  whole,  the  union  of  the  genuine  and  the  false — of  the 
old  ballad  with  Percy's  tawdry  feebleness  —  makes  about  as 
objectionable  a  mesalliance  as  that  in  the  story  itself  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  father.  The  crowning  efforts  of  the  polishing  process 
are  thi&  version  of  vv.  15-18  : 

And  thrice  he  dasped  her  to  his  breste, 

And  kist  her  tenderlie ; 
The  teares  that  fell  £rom  her  fair  eyes 

Banne  like  the  fonntayne  £ree. 

and  this  of  vv.  33-39 : 

But  light  nove  downe,  my  ladye  faire, 

JAght  downe,  and  hold  my  steed, 
While  1  and  this  disoourteons  knighte 

Doe  tiye  this  arduous  deede. 

But  light  now  downe,  my  dear  lady^, 

Light  downe  and  hold  my  horse ; 
While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 

Doe  tzye  our  valour's  force. 

So  fared  our  poor  fragment  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  a  hundred 
years  ago. 


Sayes  "  Christ  thee  saue,  good  child  of  Ell !  [pogo67.i  "My father." 

Bays  the 

2           Christ  saue  thee  &  thy  steede !  maiden, 

"  "  VOWB  to 

day  thee." 

"  my  father  sayes  he  will  noe  Meate, 

nor  his  drinke  shall  doe  him  noe  good, 
till  he  haue  slaine  the  child  of  Ell 
6  &  haue  scene  his  harts  blood.*' 

"  I  wold  I  were  in  my  sadle  sett,  '^J^  um  °^* 

&  a  Mile  out  of  the  towne,  Sww/?  wew 

I  did  not  care  for  yowr  father  Lou^tod 

10         &  all  his  merrymen !  ^o^^» 
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14 


TheyklM, 
wlthtettB, 


**  I  wold  I  were  in  my  sadle  sett, 
&  a  litOe  space  him  froe, 

I  did  not  care  for  jowr  father 
&  all  that  long  him  to  !  " 


he  leaned  ore  his  saddle  bow 

to  kisse  this  Lady  good ; 
the  teares  that  went  them  2  betweene 
18         were  blend'  water  &  blood. 


dda  away, 


■Ddara 
pnnaedlnr 
thelady*! 
father  and 


bfotbarat 


Theehlkl 
prepamto 
light  them. 


he  sett  himselfe  on  one  good  steed, 

this  lady  of  one  palfray, 
&  sett  his  litle  home  to  his  month, 
22         A  ronndlie  he  rode  away. 


he  had  not  ridden  past  a  mile, 

a  mile  ont  of  the  towne, 
her  &ther  was  readye  with  her  7  brother, 

he  said,  ''  sett  thon  my  daughter  downe ! 
for  it  ill  beseemes  thee,  thon  fidse  chnrles  sonne, 

to  carry  her  forth  of  this  towne ! " 


26 


30 


34 


38 


"  but  lowd  thon  lyest^  Str  lohn  the  Kmghi ! 

thon  now  doest  Lye  of  me ; 
a  knight  me  gott,  &  a  lady  me  bore ; 

soe  nener  did  none  by  thee. 

"  but  light  now  downe,  my  lady  gay, 
light  downe  A  hold  my  horsse, 

whilest  I  A  jour  father  A  jour  brother 
doe  play  vs  at  this  crosse  ; 

"  but  light  now  downe,  my  owne  trew  lone, 

A  meeklye  hold  my  steede, 
whilest  yottr  father  [A  your  brether]  bold" 

[half  a  page  rmssing,'] 


f.«.  blended. — ^P. 
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This  piece  may  be  r^arded  as  a  sort  of  second  part  to  "  The 
Bishop  and  Brown"  referred  to  in  verse  108,  The  theme  is 
Brown,  and  how  vigorously  and  successfully  he  succoured  King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  afterwards  the  First  of  England^ 
from  the  perpetual  treasons  that  assailed  his  minority.  "  The 
Bishop  and  Brown,"  as  we  learn  from  the  black-letter  copy  in 
the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  was  written  by  W. 
Elderton,  a  copious  baUad-writer,  who  tippled  himself  to  death 
early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
commemorated  by  this  epitaph : 

Hie  Bitiifl  est  sitiens  ftfcque  ebrius  Eldertoniu ; 
Quid  dico  hie  Bitns  est  ?    Hie  potitis  sitis  est. 

Probably  enough  he  wrote  "King  James  and  Brown"  too. 

The  villain  of  it  is  that  same  Douglas,  who  is  warned  by  the 

Earl  of  Morton  in  the   last  verse  but  one  of  "The  Bishop 

and  Brown : " 

Take  heede  you  do  not  offend  the  king ; 
But  shew  yoniselyes  like  honest  men 
Obediently  in  ereiything. 

What  Bishop  Percy  says  in  his.  Introduction  to  "  The  Bishop 
and  Brown  "  of  the  historical  value  or  valuelessness  of  that  ballad, 
applies  pretty  much  to  this  one.  As  frequently  with  ballads,  the 
spirit  is  true,  the  letter  false.  James  the  Sixth  was  bom  and 
cradled  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  turmoils  and  troubles. 
The  royal  person  was  the  great  bone  of  contention  amongst  the 
different  parties  that  rent  the  state,  and,  down  to  within  three 

>  See  also  song  in  page  273  [of  MS.].— P. 
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years  of  the  union  of  the  Scotch  and  English  crowns,  was  in 
constant  peril  from  them.  It  was  always  being  seized,  or 
attempted  to  be  seized,  or  rumoured  to  be  about  to  be  seized. 
All  the  winds  of  faction  were  let  loose,  and  his  majesty  was  as 
cruelly  blown  and  tossed  about  as  ^Eneas  himself.  The  sagacious 
discoverer  of  Gunpowder  Plot  had  had  therefore  much  ex- 
perience of  treason  before  he  came  southward.  He  had  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  it  Such  an  atmosphere  is  represented  by 
the  following  ballad.  From  the  words  already  quoted  from 
"  The  Bishop  and  Brown,"  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  dating 
it  in  the  Earl  of  Morton's  regency  (1572-1580,  with  a  short 
interruption) — the  fourth  regency  since  Queen  Mary's  compelled 
abdication  in  1567.  What  historical  justification  there  is  for  it 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  *^  The  Histx>rie 
of  King  James  the  Sext,"  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club :  "  In 
the  nixt  moneth  of  Apryle,  the  Erie  of  Mortoun  began  to  con- 
sidder  with  him  self,  that  he  had  not  done  weill  of  his  suddan 
demissioun ;  and  tharefor  he  entysit  a  factioun  of  the  hous  of 
Mar  to  cum  to  the  castell  of  Stirling,  with  force  and  slight  to 
transport  the  King  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  Erskin  his 
ordinar  and  laughfull  kepar,  to  Lochlevin ;  whare  he  intendit  to 
have  keapit  him  till  the  end  of  his  yeiris  of  perfection,  or  els  for 
all  the  dayis  of  his  lyftyme,  as  he  intendit  to  have  keapit  his 
mother  afore.  And  in  the  meyne  tyme  he  maid  his  residence 
thair,  as  it  war  for  policie,  devysing  the  situation  of  a  fayre 
gardene  with  allayis,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  consavit 
treason  in  that  mater.  Bot  as  thay  war  in  executioun  of  this 
purpose,  it  was  sumthing  narrolie  espyit  that  a  speciall  gentilman 
of  reputation  was  murdreist  amang  thayme  callit  Erskin,  wha 
defendit  stoutlie  the  Kings  dure  from  thair  assault,  besyd  the  hurt 
of  many  uthers.  To  conclude,  that  thair  treasonable  interpryse 
was  postponit  for  that  tyme,  bot  Mortons  devyce  was  not  devulgat 
till  efter." 

The  Ballad   surrounds  the  king  with  traitors — sets  his  body 
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about  with  disloyal  swords  and  spears — and  makes  his  mercy  as 
unavailing  as  his  power.  Happily  for  the  poor  prince,  there  is 
at  hand  one  Brown — a  loyal,  energetic,  incorruptible  Englishman. 
He  had  three  times  before  delivered  the  king  out  of  tilie  hands 
of  his  enemies — from  some  assailants  at  Edinburgh,  from  the 
**  Sheriffs  sonne  of  Carlile,"  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews — 
and  he  delivers  him  again.  How  pleasant  to  ballad-hearers  in 
the  English  streets  about  the  year  1580  to  know  that  thei  King  of 
Scotland  was  being  so  well  looked  after  and  protected  by  Brown  ! 
V.  27.    The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  murdered  at  Stirling  in  1571. 


A  young 
king  is 
heard 

oompUdning 
of  his 
danger. 


Boaglas, 
with  other 
lords,  comes 
to  seise  him. 


As  I  did  walke  my  selfe  alone, 

Sd  by  one  garden  greene, 
I  heard  a  yonge  prince  make  great  moano 

4  w^tch  did  tome  my  hart  to  teene.^ 

" 0  lord!  "  he  then  said  vntou  me, 

"  Why  haue  I  lined  see  long  ? 
for  yonder  comes  a  craell  scott," 

5  quoth  hee,  "  thai  will  doe  me  some  rongo."  ^ 

and  then  came  traitor  donglas  there, — 

he  came  for  to  betray  his  king, — 
Bome  they  brought  bills,  &  some  they  brought  bowes, 
12         &  some  th4  brought  other  things. 

the  king  was  aboue  in  a  gallery 

With  a  heany  heart ; 
vnto  his  body  was  sett  about 
16         With  swords  &  speares  soe  sharpo. 

"  be  you  the  Lordes  of  Scotland,"  he  said, 
"  that  hither  for  councell  seeke  to  me  ? 
or  yoe  bee  '  traitors  to  my  crowne 
20         by  my  blood  that  you  wold  see  ?  " 

»  grief,  yezation,  indignation.— P.  ■  wrong.— P.  '  bee  you.— P. 


Asked  by 
the  Prince 
what  they 
want, 
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thflyny  "  wee  are  they  hords  of  Scottlaiid,"  they  said, 

his  blood.  ^,       ,1  *  .  i*  ,t 

*^  nothing  we  come  to  crane  of  thee, 
bnt  wee  be  traitors  to  thy  crowne ; 
24         thy  blood  that  wee  will  see." 


The  Piinoe  **  0 !  fye  vpon  yon,  yon  fiJse  Scotts  ! 

criea  shame  "^        r        j    —»  ,/ 

on  them.  for  yon  nener  all  trew  wilbe ; 

my  grand&ther  yon  hane  fidaine, 
28         &  cansed  my  mother  to  flee ! 


"  my  grandfather  yon  hane  slaine, 

&  my  owne  mother  ^  yon  hanged  on  a  tree  ! 
&  now,"  qt^^h  he,  *'  the  like  treason 
32         yon  hane  now  wronght  for  me ! 

*'  fiarwell  hart,  k  farwell  hand ! 
farwell  all  pleasnres  aJsoe ! 
36     farwell  th my  head " 

[half  a  page  mdanng,'] 


"If  then  wilt [pege 69, the Unt whole piwe. 

37         &  soe  goe  away  wtth  mee." 

Browne  "  goe  Marry  thy  daughter  to  whome  thon  wilt," 

SSb?"**  qwo<h  Browne,  "  thon  marrys  none  to  me, 

for  He  not  be  a  traitor,"  quofh.  Browne, 
41  "  for  all  the  gold  that  ener  I  see." 

this  Douglas,  hearing  Browne  soe  say, 

began  to  flee  away  fuH  fast; 
"  bnt  tarry  a  while,"  saies  Insiy  Browne, 
45  "  lie  make  yon  to  pay  before  yon  passe." 

»  father,  the  Lord  Damley.— P. 
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he  hath  taken  the  Douglas  priaoner, 

&  hath  brought  him  before  the  Kvug  ; 
he  kneeled  low  ypon  his  knee, 
49         for  pardon  there  prainge. 

"  how  ahold  I  pardon  thee,"  saith  the  Ktn^, 

"  &  thonle  remaine  a  traitor  atill  ? 
for  euer  since  that  I  waa  borne," 
53         quoih.  he,  "  thon  hast  aonght  my  blood  to  spill.' 

''  for  if  yon  will  grant  me  my  pardon,"  he  said, 

'*  ont  of  thia  place  aoe  free, 
I  wilbe  awome  before  yot^r  grace 
57         a  trew  anbiect  to  bee." 

"  god  for-gane  hia  death,"  said  the  King, 

"  when  he  waa  nayled  vpon  a  tree, 
&  aa  free  aa  ener  god  forgane  hia  death, 
61  donglaa,"  qtto{h  he,  ''  lie  forgine  thee  1 

''and  all  the  traitora  in  Scottland," 

qticth  he,  "  both  great  &  amaJl, 
aa  free  aa  ener  god  forgane  hia  death, 
65         aoe  free  I  will  forgine  them  all." 

"  I  thanke  yon  for  your  pardon,  king, 

that  yon  hane  granted  forth  aoe  plaine ; 
if  I  line  a  12  month  to  an  end, 
69         yon  ahall  not  aline  remaine. 

"  tomorrow  yet  or  ere  I  dine 

I  meane  to  doo  thee  one  good  tnme, 
for  Edenborrow  that  is  thine  owne  " 
73         qwoth  he,  "  I  will  both  h     .     .     &  [bnme]." 

thna  donglaa  hied  towarda  Edenborrow, 
&  many  of  his  men  were  gone  beffore, 
&  after  him  on  enery  aide, 
77         w/th  him  there  went  some  20  score. 


Browne 


who  prays 
forpiirdon. 


which  at 

iMtthe 

KloggnnU. 


DonglAS 
butMtde 

TOWS  to 

undo  him. 


Douglas 
goes  to 
Edinburgh 
with  his 
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but  when  that  they  did  see  him  come, 
they  cryed  lowd  wtth  voices,  saying, 

"  yonder  comes  a  false  Traitor 
that  wold  hane  slaine  onr  King  I  " 


Browne 
again  aelies 
Douglas, 


they  chaynd  vp  the  gates  of  Edenborrow, 
A  there  th^  made  them  wonderous  fast, 
&  there  Browne  sett  on  donglas  againe, 
85         &  qnicklye  did  him  oner  cast. 


bnt  worde  came  backe  againe  to  the  King 
wtth  all  the  speed  that  ener  might  bee, 
thai  Traitor  donglas  there  was  taken, 
89         A  his  body  was  there  to  see. 

"  bring  me  his  taker,"  quoth  the  KtVi^, 
'*  come,  qnickly  bring  him  vnto  me ! 
Be  gine  a  1000  ponnd  a  yeere, 
93         what  man  soener  he  bee." 


and  Is 
brought 
before  the 
King. 


But  then  they  called  Lusty  Browne ; 

sayes,  "  Browne,  come  thou  hither  to  mee  ! 
how  ofb  hast  then  foughten  for  my  sake, 
97         &  alwayes  woone  the  victory  ?  " 


Browne 
reoonnts 
how  he 
served  the 
King 


"  the  first  time  that  I  fought  for  you, 

it  was  in  Edenborrow,  King  ; 
if  there  I  had  not  stoutly  stood, 
101        my  leege,  you  neuer  had  beene  King  : 


and  saved 
his  life 


"  the  second  time  I  fought  for  you, 
here  I  will  tell  you  in  this  place, 
1  killd  the  Sheriffs  sonne  of  Carlile," 
105        qiwth  he,  "  that  wold  hane  slaine  yofer  grace  : 
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"  the  3?  time  tAat  I  fought  for  you,* 

here  for  to  let  jou  ynderstand, 
I  slew  the  hishopp  of  S^  Aiidrew[B,]  " 

qiioth  he,  '*  wtth  a  possat^  in  [his  hand]." 


twice. 


qi^th  hee 

"  that  ener  my  manhood  I  did  trye, 
lie  make  a  vow.  for  Englands  sake 
113       thai  I  will  nener  battell  flee/' 


[iMgeeo.] 


*'  god  amercy,  browne,"  then  said  the  King, 

"  A  god  amercy  heartilye ! 
before  I  made  thee  bnt  a  knight, 
117       bat  now  an  Earle  I  will  make  thee." 


Browne  is 
made  an 

earl. 


"  God  sane  the  Queene  of  England,"  he  said, 

"  for  her  blood  is  verry  neshe,' 
aa  neere  vnto  her  I  am 
121        as  a  colloppe  shome  from  the  fleshe. 


Hedeelarae 
biB  fealty  to 
England. 


125 


"  If  I  be  false  to  England,"  he  said, 
either  in  Earnest  or  in  lest, 

I  might  be  likened  to  a  bird," 
Quoih  he,  ''  that  did  defile  it  Nest.^ ' 


ffins. 


*  This  alludes  to  the  subject  of  the 
ballad  in  page  278  [of  the  MS.,  Bishoppe 
f  Broume]. — ^P. 

*  qu. :  MS.  rubbed,  Ck>mpare  "  Bishop 
&  Browne."— H. 


•  tender,  delicate. — F. 

«  "  Tis  an  ill  bird  that  bewnys  it  own 
nest."  Ray's  "Proverbs"  ia  Bohn's 
Handbook,  p.  72.— F. 
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[Ik  3  Pabts.— P.] 

In  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (see  Mr,  Collier's 
extracts  therefrom)  is  this  entiy :  "  1557-8,  To  John  Kynge,  to 
printe  these  bokes  folowynge;  that  ys  to  saye  a  Jeste  of  Syr 
gawayne  •  .  .  Syr  lamwell  .  .  ."  Of  "  Syr  lamwell "  Mr.  Collier 
says^  ^'  if  printed,  it  has  perished"  It  was  printed ;  but  the  prints 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  page  preserved  in  the  Douce 
Collection,  has  perished.  The  poem,  howevef,  has  not  perished ; 
we  now  print  it. 

The  piece  is  simply  a  ri/accimento  of  that  highly  popular 
romance  "  Lanval " — No.  5  of  Maries  lays,  which  "  are  known  to 
exist  only  in  one  MS.,  viz.  Harl.  MSS.  No.  978 "  (see  Mr. 
Halliwell's  "Ellis'  Early  Eng.  Met.  Rom.")— or  rather  of  the 
English  translation  of  it  made  by  Thomas  Chestre,  as  we  are  told 
at  the  end : 

Thomas  Chestre  made  thys  tale, 
Of  the  noble  Knjght  syr  Laonfale 
Good  of  chivalrye. 

preserved  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  A.  2.  f.  33,  from  which  it  is 
printed  by  Ritson  in  his  "  E.  E.  Met.  Rom."  "  Lamwell "  is  one 
of  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  memorable  list  of  Captain  Cox's 
ballads  in  Laneham's  well-known  Kenil worth  Letter  (1575). 

This  version  differs  in  form  (Chestre's  translation  is  written  in 
the  favourite  metre  of  the  romances — the  **  Rime  of  Sir  Topas  " 
metre)  and  slightly  in  matter  from  its  original.  It  omits  the 
previous  career  of  the  knight  as  it  is  detailed  by  Chestre — how 
he  disliked  Queen  "  Grwennere  "  as  soon  as  ever  she  arrived  at 

>  A  curious  old  romantic  balkd  written  Komance  of  Sir  LaunftJi  but  dififers  in 
before  the  Reformation,  see  part  3',  t.  24.  some  Parte  of  the  Stoiy,  probably  altered 
This  is  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  old      by  some  minstrel. — ^P. 
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Arthur^B  court,  and,  she  reciprocating  his  feelings,  resolved  to 
seek  some  other  quarters,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  '^  Karly- 
won,"  and  there  abode  in  extreme  destitution,  till  riding  one 
day  into  a  forest  the  rare  adventure  on  which  the  tale  centres 
befell  him.  Chestre  calls  the  lady,  who  is  anonymous  in  the 
Folio,  "Dame  Tryamour,"  and  speaks  of  her  dwelling-place  as 
"  Olyroan,"  not  as  "  Million  "  or  **  Amilion.''  The  place  meant 
here — the  "jolly  island  that  clipped  was  Amilion  " — is  of  course 
that  Fortunate  Isle  to  which  Arthur  was  conveyed  by  the  three 
queens  ("  I  wil  into  the  vale  of  Avilion,"  says  the  sick  King  to 
Sir  Bedivere,  "  for  to  heal  me  of  a  greivous  wounde : ")  so  richly 
described  by  Tennyson  in  his  *'  Morte  d' Arthur  "  as 

The  jsland-yalley  of  Ayilion 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadoVd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 

Chestre  says  that  once  a  year  something  might  be  heard  or 
seen  of  the  **  translated ''  knight : 

Every  yer  upon  a  certayn  day 
Me  may  here  Launfales  stede  nay 

And  hym  so  with  syght. 
Ho  that  wyll  there  axsy  Justus 
To  kepe  hys  armes  fro  the  rustus 

In  tumement  other  fyght ; 
Dar  he  never  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  may  fynde  justes  anoon, 

With  syr  T<annfal  the  knyght 

The  presents  the  lady  makes  her  lover  are  more  curious  in 
Chestre's  poem  than  in  ours : 

I  wyll  the  yeve  an  alner, 
Imad  of  sylk  and  of  gold  der, 

Wyth  fiiyre  ymages  thre ; 
As  oft  thou  puttest  the  bond  therinne, 
A  mark  of  gold  thou  schalt  wynne, 

In  wat  place  that  thou  be. 
Also,  sche  seyde,  syr  Launfal, 
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I  jeye  the  Blaunchard  my  stede  Icl 

And  Gyfre  my  owen  knave ; 
And  of  my  armea  oo  pensel, 
Wyth  thre  ermyns  ypeynted  well, 

Also  thou  schalt  have. 
In  werre,  ne  yn  tomement, 
Ne  schall  the  greve  no  knyghtes  dent 

So  well  y  schall  the  save. 

Oiir  version,  made  a  century  later — Chester  lived  probably  in 
Henry  VL's  reign — is  indifferent  to  these  and  such  details,  as 
also  to  the  exploits  performed  in  Lombardy  by  the  knight  with 
his  mistress'  assistance  so  given,  which  in  Chestre  are  so 
famous  as  to  lead  King  Arthur  to  recall  him  to  the  court.  It 
characteristically  attaches  more  importance  to  the  trial-scene, 
which  it  gives  in  full. 


King  Arthnr 
ia  at  Carlisle. 


Many 

knights  and 

Bquiros 

roflortto 

him.  12 

Amongst 
them  Sir 
Lambwell, 


16 


Doughty  in  Idng  »  Arthures  dayes 

when  Brittaine  was  holden  in  noblenesse, 

and  in  his  time  a  long  while 

he  Boioumed  in  merry  Carlile.^ 

with  him  he  had  many  an  heire 

as  he  had  else  many  a  whide'  where ; 

Of  his  round  table  they  were  Knights  all, 

&  th6  had  much  Mirth  in  bower  &  hall ; 

in  eueiy  Land  of  the  world  wide 

th6  came  to  the  court  on  every  side, 

both  yonge  knights  &  Squires  eke, 

all  th^  came  to  the  courte  to  seeke. 

&  with  him  there  longed^  a  bold  bachelor, 

&  soe  he  did  many  a  yeere, 

a  yonge  Knight  of  much'  might, 

Sir  Lambewell  forsooth  he  hight, 

and  euer  he  spent  worthilye, 

Sd  he  gaue  gifts  that  were  larglie ; 


*  «In  doughty  king:  Cp.  "good  my 
Lord,"  &c.~F. 
'  In  other  Ballads  it  is  Carleile,  y*. 


p.  284  [of  MS.].— P. 

•  from  every. — P. 

*  from  long :  ?  stayed,  remained. — F. 
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24 


28 


32 


.36 


4U 


[soo  largely*]  bis  good  he  spent, 

much  more  than  euer  he  had  rent, 

&  soe  outragionslie  he  it  sett 

that  he  became  far  in  debt. 

and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  gone, 

then  hee  begnnn  to  make  great  moane, 

"  alacke !  '*  he  said,  '*  noc  goods  I  baue ; 

I  know  not  how  to  doe,  soe  god  me  sane, 

Sd  I  can  neither  begg  nor  borrowe  ! 

thus  I  am  brought  far  in  sorrow, 

Sd  I  am  far  in  a  strange  land, 

&  bane  noe  goods,  as  I  vnderstand. 

of  all  these  Knights  ihut  are  soe  feirce 

of  the  round  table,  w^ich  are  my  peeres, 

eche  one  to  haue  me  they  were  glad, 

<Sb  now  for  me  th6  wilbe  sad  ; 

both  Sir  Huon*  A  S?*r  Gaion,* 

Some  time  of  mo  thit  you  were  fidne ; 

ffarwell  Sir  Kay,  that  crabbed  Knight ! 

farwell  Sir  Perciuall  the  wight ! 

of  my  companie  that  thou  was  faine, 

the  good  Knight  Sir  Agrauaine  *  ! 

farwell  Sir  Garrett*  A  Sir  Griffine,« 


who 

Baaanden 
his  fortune, 


bids 

farewell  to 
his  fellowp, 


»  MS.  torn.— F.    soe  largelye.—P. 

•  ?  Uwayne  les  awoutres.  Maleor  (ed. 
Sonthcy)  vol.  1,  p.  230-3.  Uwayne  le 
blaunche  maynvs,  ih.  i.  231 ;  ayre  Vwaync 
le  fyse  de  roy  Vreyne,  ih,  i.  370. — F. 

'Sir  Hayne  and  Sir  Ghiwaine. — P. 

*  Agranayne  was  the  knight/*  eueropen 
monthed/'  who  told  Arthur  of  Lancelot's 
adultery  with  Chunevere :  see  cap.  ii.  of 
"  the  book  of  the  pyteous  hystorye  whyche 
ia  of  the  morte  or  deth  of  kyng  Arthur/* 
being  "the  twenty  book"  of  Caxton's 
Maleor,  y.  2,  p.  391  of  Southey's  reprint. 
Agrauayne  was  Gawuin's  brother,  and 
Lancelot's  killing  him  was  the  cause  of 
Gawain's  bitter  rcvengo,  and  his  forcing 
Arthur  to  invade  Lancelot  in  France 
gave  opportunity  for  Mordred's  treason, 
which  led  to  Arthur's  death.— F. 

VOL.    I. 


»  "The  seventh  book"  of  Caxton's 
MalAor  (vol.  1, 186-246  of  Southey's  re- 
print) contains  "the  tale  of  Syr  Gareth  of 
Orkeney  that  was  called  Beaumayns  by 
syr  kay."  He  was  the  son  of  the  Queen 
of  Orkney,  and  loved  (and  wedded)  Dame 
Lyones  of  the  Castel  Peryllous,  but 
was  kept  from  anticipating  his  marital 
rights  by  Lynet  the  damoysel,  who  made 
a  knight  stab  him  in  the  thigh  when  he 
needM  cooling;  and  when  be  chopped 
the  knight's  head  off  and  in  pieces,  she 
stuck  it  together  and  on  again.  In  v.  2, 
p.  383,  occurs  *'  the  good  knygt  sir  Gareth, 
that  was  of  veray  knyghthode  worth  al 
the  bretheren."— F. 

'  Griffine  is  not  mentioned  among  tlie 
"  honderd  knygtes  and  ten  "  of  Arthur's 
court,  in  Maleoro,  v.  2,  p.  382-6,  ed.  1817. 
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C8 


72 


of  mj  company  that  thou  was  fainc  ! 

ffarwell  the  Knight  Sir  Iron  side' ! 

of  mjr  company  thou  had  much  pride, 

ffor  my  expence  &  noble  wray,' 

&  the  rich  gifts  that  I  gaue  aye  ! 

Certes  you  shall  me  neue[r]  see  ; 

ffarwell,  I  take  my  leaue  of  you' 

as  a  single  batchlour  without  blame, 

where  before  I  bare  a  good  name/' 

then  he  leaped  yppon  a  fresh  courser 

without  page  or  any  squier, 

&  tooke  his  way  towards  the  west, 

betweene  the  water  &  a  faire  fforrest. 

the  sun  was  at  the  [even-tide^], 

the  Knight  light  downe,  &  thought  to  abide, 

&  layd  him  downe,  the  knight  free, 

ynder  the  shadow  of  a  tree  ; 

and  what  for  Weeping  much  &  warle,' 

a-sleepe  I- wis  this  Knight  fell, 

&  what  for  sobbing  &  greet. 

when  he  wakned,  vp  he  him  sett, 

and  then  he  looked  afore  him  tho  : 

out  of  a  fforrest  came  Maydens  tow, 

towards  Sir  Lambewell  they  did  grow*  ; 

ffairer  befor  he  neuer  sawe. 

Mantles  they  had  of  Bed  veluett 

fringed  wtth  gold  full  well  sett, 

&  kirtles  of  purple  sandall,^ 

they  were  small  laced,  &  fitted  well ; 

they  were  tyred  aboue*  over  all, 

&  either  of  them  had  a  ffresh  color. 


ri-geCl.l 


>  Syr  IronBjde  is  mcntioiied  in  Cax- 
ton's  Maleor,  y.  1,  p.  224,  cap.  xxiii.  &c. 
At  p.  234  he  is  "  syre  Ironsyde  that  was 
the  reed  knyghte  of  the  reed  laundes," 
and  at  v.  2,  p.  384.— F. 

"  qu.  array. — P. 

'  of  yee. — P. 


•  The  Sun  was  now  at  the  even-tide : 
qn.— P. 

»  perhaps  waile.— P.      toarly,  weary, 
Gawain  and  Gt)lagros. — F. 

•  draw  qu. — P. 

'  cendal,  thin  silk ;  "  caidcN,  thyune 
lynnen,  Fr.  sendal."    Palsgrave.  — F. 

•  aboye  all,  over. — P. 
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they  had  faces  as  white  as  snowdowno, 

they  had  lone-some  color  A  eyen  Browne  ; 

&  one  of  them  had  a  gold  Bason, 

&  the  other  a  towell  of  silke  fine. 

towards  Lamewell  drew  these  maids  twaine : 

the  Knight  was  cnrteons,  and  rose  them  a.gaine  ; 

th6  said,  "  god  speede  thee,  thon  Knicfht  free, 

there  as  thon  lyest  full  of  ponirty  !  " 

"  damsell,'*  saies  Lamwell,  "  welcome  to  mee !  " 

"  Sir,"  qttoth  the  one,  "  well  may  thon  bee  ! 

My  Lady  thats  bright  as  blossome  or  flower, 

thee  greets,  Srr  Lamwell,  as  her  paramonre, 

&  prays  yon  for  to  speake  wtth  her 

<fe  if  it  be  yottr  will,  faire  Str." 

Lamwell  answered  them  both  there, 

"A  I  am  faine  *  with  yon  to  fare, 

for  w^ich  way  soener  yowr  gate  lies, 

I  deeme  certaine  be'  paradice, 

for  fairer  maids  then  yon  tow  bee 

I  nener  saw  mone  with  mine  eye.*'* 

the  thanked  Lambwell,  that  Knight  Cnrteons,^ 

for  gining  them  soo  great  a  praise  : 

'*  but  shee  as  mnch  fairer  then  wee  are  scene, 

&  oner  vs  might  be  a  queene, 

her  bewtie  passeth  vs  as  far 

as  betweene  the  flower  &  the  steale.^  " 

they  washed  their  ^  hands  &  face  alsoe, 

&  forth  with  those  maids  the  Knight  did  goe. 

within  that  forrcst  th^  did  see 

a  rich  panillion  pight  full  hec,^ 

&  euery  pomell  of  the  panillion 

was  well  worth  a  100  ponnd  ; 


greet  him, 


and  give 
)iim  an 
invitation 
from  their 
Udj. 


He  accepts 
it, 


praines  their 
beauty, 


and  fpxa 
with  them 
to  a  rich 
pavilion  in 
the  forert, 


'  i.e.  glad.— P. 
«  to  be.— P. 

•  The  page  is  torn  across ;  Percy  reads, 
•*  I  nerer  saw  none  with  mine  eye ; "  but 
the  first  letter  of  none  is  clearly  m.—F, 

*  forte  certes.—  P. 


L  2 


*  i.e.  stalk.— P.  Du.  steel,  the  Stalk 
or  Stem  of  any  Uenrbe  (Hexham).  Scotch 
steelf  the  handle  of  anything  (Jamieson). 
— F. 

•  perhaps  his— P. 
/«/€or  high,  olim  pronounced  hee. — P. 
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vpon  the  topp  a  gripe'  stood, 

of  shining  gold,  fine  &  good  ; 

in  his  mouth  he  bare  a  carbanckle  bright, 

like  the  moone  it  shines  enery  night ; 

King  Alexander  the  conqneronr, 

nor  Salamon  in  his  most  honour, 

nor  Charlemonnt*  the  rich  King, 

they  nener  welded  such  a  thing. 

for  sooth  there  was  in  that  panillion 

the  Kings  dangter  of  Million' ; 

in  that  panillion  was  a  bed  of  price 

that  was  conered  ore  with  goodlie  vice,^ 

<fe  therein  sate  a  lady  bright, 

from  the  Middle  shee  was  naked  vpright, 

and  all  her  cloathing  by  her  lay ; 

fiull  seemlie  shee  sate,  I  say, 

all  in  a  mantle  of  white  Ermines 

was  fringed  about  with  gold  fine. 

her  mantle  downe  for  heat  shee  did 

full  right  vnto  her  girdle  steed  *  ; 

shee  was  as  white  as  lilly  in  may, 

or  snow  that  fiedls  on  winters  day ; 

theblossome,  nor  the  bryar,  nor  noeKindof  f[lower,] 

it  hath  noe  hue  vnto  her  color ; 

[and  the  red]  Rose  when  it  is  new,  [page  62.] 

to  her  rcdnesse  hath  noe  hue, 

for  it  shone  Like  the  gold  wycr ; 

yett  noe  man  can  tell  of  her  attyrc. 

when  of  her  he  had  had  a  sight, 

downe  of  his  ^  knees  then  fell  tlio  Knighiy 

&  saluted  her  with  mild  steuen  ^ 

as  though  that  shee  had  come  from  heauen. 


»  Grypc  i.e.  Griffin.— P. 

*  Chkrlemiigne. — P. 

'  Oljron  (Oleron)  in  the  original  by 
T.  Chester.— P.  See  1.  621,  Amilion. 
— F. 


perhaps  deTico. — P. 

i.  e.  place. — P. 

on  hig. — P. 

A.-S.  siefn,  voice. — F. 
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ft  spake  to  her  when  he  had  space, 

"  I  put  me,*  hidy,  into  jour  grace."  They 

"  Sir  Lambewell,"  shee  said,  "  my  harts  sweete,         <»nvene. 
140       for  thy  lone  my  hart  I  leete,* 

&  theres  noe  Kwi^  nor  emperonr — 

but  ft  if  I  loued  him  paramour 

as  much.  Sir  Lambewell,  as  I  doe  thee, — 
144       he  wold  be  right  glad  of  me/' 

he  sett  him  downe  the  lady  beside, 

"  Lady,"  he  saies,  "  what-ere  betide, 

both  early  ft  late,  loud  ft  still, 
148        command  [me]  ready  at  your  will ! 

but  as  helpe  me  god,  my  lady  deere,  ^ 

I  am  a  knight  without  hawere'  ;  He  confesses 

I  haue  noe  goods  noe  more,*  nor  men,  ^^  poverty. 

152       to  maintaine  this  estate  I  find  yoi^r  in." 

then  said  that  Lady,  *'  I  doe  you  soe  kind,^ 

I  know  thy  estate  first  ft  end. 

ft  thou  wilt  trustilie  to  mee  take, 
156       ft  for  my  loue  all  other  forsake, 

then  I  will  maintaine  thine  honour  sbe  offers 

with  gold,  with  siluer,  ft  with  rich  treasure,  abondanoe. 

ft  with  euery  man  thou  shalt  spend  larglie, 
160       ft  I  will  giue  thee  great  plentie." 

then  of  that  profer  he  was  fall  blithe, 

ft  thanked  this  lady  often  sithe ; 

he  obaid  him  mto  her  there, 
164       he  list  this  lady  that  was  soe  faire, 

ft  by  that  Lady  downe  him  sett, 

ft  bad  her  maides  downe  meat  fet, 

ft  to  there  hands  watter  cleer, 
168       for  then  shee  wold  vnto  supper®  : 


'  me,  qu. — Percy.    MS.  my.  — F.  *  more,  ?  adv.  longer.— F. 

*  A.-S.  latan,  let  go,  dismiBa.— P.  *  to  ken.— P. 

*  faarberp,  f.0.  home. — P.    havere,  Fr.  •  suppere.— P. 
avoir,  poesessious. — F. 
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there  was  meate  &  drinke,'  great  plcntic, 

of  eaery  thing  that  was  damtye. 

when  they  had  eaten  &  dmken^  both, 

then  to  her  bed  this  lady  wold  goe.^ 

Sir  Lambwell,  like  a  hailow^  Knightj 

bj  her  bedside  stood  vp  full  right, 

said,  "  yon  displease,  that  wold  I  nought, 

but  leans  leene,  yoa  knew  my  thought." 

then  spake  that  JjbAj  free, 

saies,  "  vndight  thee,  Lambewell,  &  come  to  nio." 

then  was  Lambwell  soone  vndight, 

&  in  bed  with  this  Lady  bright, 

&  did  all  that  night  lye  there, 

&  did  whatsoeuer  their  wills  were  ; — 

for  play  th6  slept  but  litle  that  Knight  ^ 

till  it  began  to  be  daylight. — 

&  when  the  daylight  was  comen,  tho^ 

shee  said,  "  Rise,  Lambewell,  &  now  goc ! 

gold  &  siluer  take  inoughe  with  thee, 

A  with  euery  man  thoost  spend  lai^lio  ; 

&  more  thou  spendest,  meryer  thoust  sitt, 

&  I  will  send  thee  innoughe  of  it ; 

but  one  thing,  Knight^  I  thee  forofendant, 

that  of  mee  thou  neuer  auant '  ; 

for  A  thou  doe,  I  tell  thee  before, 

for  euer  thou  hast  my  lone  forlore. 

&  when  thou  wilst,  thou  gentle  Kniighi, 

speake  wtth  me  by  day  or  night, 

into  some  sccrett  place  look  you  goc, 

&  thinke  vppon  me  soe  &  soe, 

&  shortly  I  will  with  you  bee, 

not  a  man  saue  you  that  shall  me  see." 


'  drimke  in  MS. — F. 
»  drunken.— P. 
*  poeth  OP  gotho. — P. 
«  ?  A.-S.  hai/g,  holy.— F. 


night.— P. 
i,e.  then. — ^P. 
ayaunt,  i.e.  boast. — P. 
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a  maid  brought  him  his  horsse  anon ; 

hee  took  his  leane,  &  leapeth  yppon ;  He  retonM 

"  ffarewell  my  hony,  fiurwell  my  8[weete !]  "  [p«ge  C3.] 
204        '*  farewell,  Sir  Lambwell,  till  oft^  we  meete ! " 

of  treasure  then  he  had  great  plentie, 

&  thus  he  ryds  thorrowout*  the  cittye. 

while  ^  he  came  there  he  shold  have  beene,  and  leadi  a 

308       a  merryer  man  they  neere  had  seene ;  fiMstfanife. 

now  Lambwell  he  makes  rich  feasts, 

Lambewell  feeds  minstrelsie  their  lests,^ 

Lambwell  rewards  religions, 
212        Lambewell  helpes  euery  poore  howse  ; 

were  it  Knight^  sqnier,  or  swaine, 

vrith  his  goods  he  helpeth  them ; 

of  his  largnesse  enery  man  wotts,^ 
216       but  noe  man  witts  how  he  itt  gotts.^ 

alwayes  when  he  lyed  priny  &  still, 

his  lady  was  ready  at  his  ¥rill ; 

but  well  happy  were  the  man 
220       that  in  these  dayes  had  such  a  one ! 

The  2?  parte/ 
Soe  yppon  a  day  Sir  Gawaine  one  day,  he 

...  and  his 

the  gentle  ktw^At,  &  Sir  Haion,^  feuowt 

merry- 
Sir  Lambewell  with  them  alsoe,  making, 

224       &  other  knights  20  &  moe, 

went  for  to  play  them  on  a  greene 

Tndemeth  the  tower  where  lay  the  queene. 

these  knights  on  there  game  plaid  thoe, 
228       but  sithe  to  dancinge  they  wold  goe ; 

Sir  Lambell  he  was  before  sett, 

for  his  large  spending  they  loned  him  best ; 

>  next.— P.  »  wot.— P.  m- 

•  perhaps  towards. — ^P.  •  got.— P. 

•  when,  qu.— P.  »  In  the  left  margin  of  the  MS.— F. 

•  Gesta.  qn.- P.  •  qn.  Hayne.— P. 
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the  queenc  in  a  bower  beheld  them  all, 

&  sales  *'  yonder  is  Large*  Lambwell ! 

of  all  the  knights  that  be  there, 

there  is  none  soe  faire  a  bachlonr,' 

&  he  hath  neither  lemTnan  nor  wiffe ; 

I  wold  he  loued  me  as  his  life ! 

betide  me  well,  betide  me  ill, 

I  shall,"  shee  said,  '*  goe  witt  his  will/' 

shoe  took  with  her  a  companie 

of  damsells  that  were  right  pretty, 

&  downe  shee  goes  anon-wright 

for  to  goe  dance  with  a  knight ; 

&  shee  went  to  the  first  end 

between  Gawaine  A  Lambwell  the  hend, 

&  all  the  maids  soe  forth  right, 

one  &  one,  betweene  2  knights. 

&  when  this  dancing  did  aslake, 

the  queene  Sir  Lambwell  to  conncell  did  take  : 

"  Lambwell,"  shee  saies,  "  thou  gentle  Knighiy 

I  hauo  loued  thee,  &  doc  with  all  my  might, 

and  as  mucb  desire  I  thee 

as  Arthur  that  Knight  soe  free ; 

good  hap  is  now  to  thee  tane, 

tliat  thou  wilt  loue  me  &  noe  other  woman." 

he  saies,  "  Madam,  noe,  certez 

I  Wilbe  noe  traitor  neuer  in  all  my  dales, 

for  I  owe  my  king  fealtie  &  homage, 

&  1  will  neuer  doe  him  that  damage." 

she  said,  ''  fie  vpon  thee,  faint  Coward  ! 

dastard  harllott  as  thou  art ! 

that  thou  liuest,  it  is  great  pitye, 

thou  louest  noe  woman,  nor  noe  woman  loues  thee  ! 

he  said,  "  Madadam,^  say  yee  yottr  will, 

but  I  can  loue  both  lowde  &  still. 


*  Large  seems  rathcT  to  mean  pro- 
digjil.  profuse,  as  in  Lancelot  ofthcLaik^ 
\.  2434,  than  "  larger  hey,  long  and  scmely, 


Procerus*'  of  the  Catholicon.—T, 
'  batchelero.— P. 
*  for  Madam.'  -F. 
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&  I  am  loned  wtth  my  lemman, 

that  fairer  hath  uoe  gentleman, 

nor  none  soe  fiure,  yett  say  I, 

neither  mayd  nor  yett  Lady. 

the  simplest  maiden  with  her,  I  weene, 

oner  yon,  Madame,  may  be  queene." 

then  she  was  ashamed  A  fnll  wroth  ; 

shee  clippeth  >  her  mayds,  &  forth  goeth ; 

to  Chamber  shee  wold  all  heavye, 

for  teene'  &  anger  shee  wold  die. 

then  King  Arthur  came  from  hunting, 

glad  &  merry  for  all  thing ; 

to  the  queenes  Chamber  gone  is  hee  ; 

&  then  she  fell  downe  vpon  her  knee, 

&  &8t,  lord,  that  shee  did  crye, 

"  helpe  me.  Lord,  or  euer  I  dye  ! 

without might  [ini^64.] 

I  shall  die  this  yenders'  night. 

I  spake  to  Sir  Lambwell  in  my  game, 

&  he  desired  my  body  of  shame ; 

as  a  false  villane  traitor 

he  wold  haue  done  my  body  dishonor, 

and  when  I  wold  not  to  him  aply,^ 

he  shamefully  rebuked  me, 

&  of  [his^]  LemT^ian  praisment  he  made, 

*  that  the  lowest  maiden  that  shee  had 

might  be  a  queene  over  mee ;' 

<fe  all.  Lord,  was  in  despight  of  thee." 

the  King  therwith  he  waxed  wroth, 

&  for  anger  he  sware  an  oathe 

that  Lambwell  shold  abide  the  law, 

peradventure  both  to  hang  &  draw, 
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might  be  tker 
qoeen. 


'  depeth. — ^P.  A.-S.  clypian,  to  call 
"I  clepOi  I  call.  Je  huysche.  This 
terme  is  farre  northeme."  Palsgrave. — 
F. 

*  greif,  [sic]  indignation. — P. 


'  aunder,  afternoon,  evening.    Halli- 
weU.— F. 

*  perhaps  comply. — P. 
»  of  his.— P. 
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The  King 
orders 

LambweUto 
be  fetched. 


300 


Lambwell 
bewails  his 
Tiolation  of 
his  lady's 
oommuid,— 


invokes  her 
yainly, 


sin 
hia  agony. 


He  is 
brought 
before  the 
King,  who 
pbraidfl 


npbn 
him. 


304 


308 


312 


316 


320 


324 


Or 

Lambwell 
holds  to  hiii 
boaat. 

*  boast, 
praise ;  O.N, 
uf  a  thing. 
Jamioson. — '. 

*  doped. 
— F. 


328 


&  he  commanded  4  knights 

to  feitch  the  traitor  to  his  sight. 

theese  4  knights  seeken  him  anon, 

&  to  hts  chamber  he  is  gone ; 

"  alacke,"  he  sayd,  "  now  my  life  is  lome  ! 

hereof  shoe  warned  me  be-fome, 

of  all  things  that  I  did  yse, 

of  her  I  shold  neuer  make  my  rowze.* " 

he  clipped,'  hee  called,  he  her  besought, 

but  all  availed  him  of  nonght ; 

he  sorrowed  &  he  did  cry, 

&  on  his  knees  besought  her  mercy, 

"  0  my  Lady,  my  gentle  creature, 

how  shall  my  wreched  liffe  endure  P 

my  worldlie  blisse  I  haue  forlome, 

&  fiUslie  to  my  lady  forswome !  " 

for  sorrow  &  care  he  made  that  stond, 

he  fell  in  soonde  to  the  ground  ; 

soe  long  he  lay  thai  they'  Knights  came, 

&  in  his  chamber  tooke  him  then, 

&  like  a  theefe  they  led  him  then, — 

thus  was  his  sorrow,  weale^  A  woe, — 

th6  brought  [the]  Knight  ^  before  the  Kinge, 

&  this  he  said  at  his  comminge : 

'*  thou  &Ise  A  vntrue  traitor  ! 

thou  besought  my  wife  of  dishonor ! 

that  shee  was  lothlier,^  thou  her  vpbraid, 

then  was  thy  Lem^rtans  lodlyest^  maid." 

Sir  Lambewell  answerd  with  Mild  moode, 

&  tooke  himselfe  swome  by  the  roode, 

"  that  it  was  noe  otherwise  but  soe, 

&  that  my  selfe  will  make  good  thoe  ; 


Old  Norse,  hrot,  Dan.  roes^ 
.  hroM,  Ban.  rose  sig^  to  boast 

Scotch  ruH,  roose,  to  extoL 
F. 

P.    A.-S.  clepan,  to  cry  out. 


»  the.— P. 

*  wail.— P. 

»  the  knight— P. 

'  lothlier,  i.e.  more  loathsome. — ^P. 

'  i.e.  ugliest. — P. 
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340 
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348 
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360 


&  therio  ouer  jour  oonrt  Locke.'* 

12  knights^  were  d[r]iaen'  to  a  bookc 

the  sooth  to  say  in  that  case 

altogether  as  it  was. 

these  12  knights,  as  I  weene, 

th6  know  the  role  of  the  queenc, 

although  the  King  were  bold  &  stout, 

that  shoe  was  wicked  out  &  out, 

but  shee  had  such  a  comfort 

to  have  Lemmans  vnder  her  Lord  ; 

therfore  the  acoquitt  the  trewman ; 

but  sithe  the  spake  forth  then, 

for  why  thai  he  is^  lemman  bring 

wherbj  he  made  his  aduanting,^ 

and  alsoe  thut  he  proue  in  place 

that  her  maids  fairer  was, 

&  alsoe  more  bright  &  sheene, 

&  of  more  beutye  then  the  queene, 

&  alsoe^  countenance  &  hue, 

they  wold  quitt  him  as  good  &  trew  ; 

&  if  he  might  not  stand  ther  till,^ 

he  shold  abide  the  Kvngea  will. 

this  yerditt  was  giuen  before  the  Km//, 

The  day  was  sett     [pared  off  by  the  bkider,'] 

sureties  he  found  to  come  againe, 

both  Sir  Qawaine  &  Sir  Hayon^ ; 

"  alacke,"  he  said,  "  now  my  life  is  lome  ! 

herof  shee  warned  [me®]  befome, 

of  all  things  thai  I  did  vse, 

of  her  thai  I  shold  neuer  make  rowze." 

he  cleped,  hce  called,  he  her  besought, 

but  all  avayled  him  of  nought ; 


Twelve 
knighte  are 
appointed 
to  try  him. 


They, 

knowing  the 
Queen's 
profligacy, 
acqnit  him 
of  the 
heavier 
charge, 


bat  insist 
on  his 
justifying 
his  boast. 


[page  65.]  -*^^fll, 
appointed 
for  him  to 
do  80. 


Again  he 
bewails  his 
nnhappy 
aasertion. 


*  i.e.  a  Junr  of  12  of  his  peers. — ^P. 

»  (?)  MS.  cBnen.— F. 

»  his.— P. 

«  avaimting. — P. 


•  of.— P. 

•  i.e.  thereto.— P. 
»  Hayne:  Qu.—P. 

•  mee.— P. 
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he  bent  his  body  &  his  head  eke, 

he  curst  his  mouth  that  of  her  did  speake, 

and  thus  he  was  with  sorrow  Num^^ 

364       he  wold  his  ending  day  were  come 
that  he  might  &om  his  life  goe. 
echo  man  for  him  was  full  woe, 
for  a  large[r]  '  spender  then  hee 

368       neuer  came  in  that  oountrye, 

&  thereto  he  was  feirce  &  bold, 
none  better  in  the  Kings  houshold. 
The  day  the  daj  was  come  of  his  appearing, 

ooinoB. 

372        th6  brought  the  Knight  afore  the  King : 
his  barons  that  his  surties'  was, 
the  J  brought  him  forth,  alas  ! 
the  King  let  it  be  rehersed  there, 

376       both  the  plaintifie  &  the  answere ; 

the  King  bad  him  bring  his  lemman  in  sight : 
he  answered  that  he  ne  might, 
He  again  <<  but  this  I  sav  to  YOU  alone, 

warmly  "         " 

praises  hifl      sgQ       a  fairer  than  shee  was  neuer  none, 

mistnss,  but 

ho»nnot  jjoth  of  bowtje  <fe  of  shape ; 

I  am  to  simple  to  tnch  her  lappe 
or  yett  to  come  vnto  her  bower, 

384       eccept  it  were  for  her  pleasure, 
not  displeasing  her  sickerlie, 
yet  wold  I  you  saw  her  ere  I  dye." 
"  bring  her  forth,*'  the  King  sayes, 

388        '^  that  thou  dost  now  soe  fsust  praise, 

to  prooue  the  sooth  that  thou  sayst  of." 
"  forsooth,  my  Lord,  that  can  I  nought." 
then  sayd  the  King  anon  thoe, 

392        **  fforsooth  thy  disworshipp  is  the  more* ; 
what  may  wee  all  know  therby 
but  that  thou  lyest  loud  &  hye  ?  " 

»  Dome,  Le.  taken.— P.    ?  MS.  Mun. — F.  •  supeties.— P. 

*  kiiger. — P.  *  moe. — P. 
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400 


404 


408 


412 
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420 


424 


he  bade  the  barons  giue  ludgment. 

the  Barons  answered  verament, 

"  to  itj  Lord,  wee  will  gone, 

wee  will  to  it  soone  &  anon." 

&  then  bespake  the  Erie  of  comwayle 

who  was  one  of  the  conncell, 

&  say[d],i  "  wee  know  thee  King  onr  Lord, 

hees  owne  mouth  beares  record, 

the  wich  by  his  owne  assent 

hath-the  g[i]aen  the  Knight  ludgment ; 

therefore,  A  we  shold  by*  the  law, 

Lambewell  shold  both  hang  &  draw  ; 

but  villany  it  were  to  eche  of  vs  one 

to  let  vs  fordoe  soe  a  noble  man, 

or  yett  soe  doughtie  a  bachlour^ 

amongst  vs  all  had  neuer  peere, 

&  therfore  say  by  our  reede* 

wee  will  the  King  such  way  leade 

that  he  shalbe  commanded  to  goe, 

ft  void  the  court  for  evermore." 

&  while  they  stood  thus  speaking, 

they  saw  2  Ladyes  come  ryding 

vpon  2  ambling  palfrayes, 

much  fairer  then  the  summers  dayes, 

&  they  were  clothed  in  rich  atire, 

thai  euery  man  had  great  desire. 

Them  espied  Gawaine  the  gentle  Knighty 

"  Lamwell,*  "  he  said,  "  dread  for  noe  wight ;  [pBg«  66. 

yonder  comes  thy  life,  yond  maist  thou  see ; 

the  loue  of  thee,  I  wott,  is  shee." 

Lambewell  beholds  them  with  much  thought,^ 

&  said,  "  alacke,  I  know  them  nought ! 


The  King 
bids  the 
baroiugive 
jndgmoit. 


Th«y  debate. 


Loid 

Cornwall 

says  hiB  life 

is  forfeit, 

bat 

reoomnends 

banishment. 


At  this 
moment  two 
wondrous 
fair  ladiea 
ride  np. 


»  Bayd.~-P. 

*  bide  or  byde,  but  bje  moans  the 
same  thing. — P.  ?  stand  by,  stand  to. 
— F. 


»  batchelere.— P. 

*  reade,  i.e.  counsel. — P. 

*  supplied  from  foot  of  p.  66. — F. 

*  anxiety. — F. 
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Lambwell 

myghis 

ladjifl  428 

fairer  8tUL 


The  ladies 
bid  Arthur 
prepare 


to  receive 

their 

miittrem. 


432 


436 


440 


444 


The  baroiifi      448 

again 

dpt>at*. 


452 


Twom<»» 
ladies  of 
marvellona 
charms 
approach. 


456 


460 


My  lady  is  much  fiurer  certainlie." 

when  they  came  Sir  Lambwell  by, 

not  tarrying  with  him  the  yode, 

but  to  the  King  both  th6  rode, 

&  said,  "  thou  Lord  of  worshipp,  Arthur, 

lett  dresse  thy  halls  ^  &  thy  bowers 

both  by  ground,  roofe,  &  wall, 

wtth  clothes  of  gold  rich  ouer  all ; 

it  must  be  done  att  device  ; 

heere  comes  our  Lady  of  much  price  ; 

shee  comes  to  you,  as  I  weene; 

before  yee,  my  lord,  shee  shalbe  scene." 

th6  commanded  for  her  sake 

the  fairest  chamber  to  them  to  take. 

the  Ladyes  are  gone  to  bower  on  hye^  ; 

the  King  bade  his  barronrye 

haue  done,  &  giue  their  iudgment. 

the  Barons  were  att  verament, 

*'  wee  haue  beholden  this  maiden  bright, 

A  yee  haue  letted  vs  by  this  light, 

but  to  it.  Lord,  we  will  gone, 

wee  will  haue  done  soone  ft  anon." 

a  new  sx)eech  they  began  thoe, 

some  said  "  well,"  &  some  said  "not  see," 

some  to  death  wold  him  deeme 

for  to  please  the  King  A  queene  ; 

&  other  some  wold  make  him  cleere. 

whilest  they  stood  pleading  in  feare,' 

the  whilest  the  stood  thus  speaking, 

other  tow  Ladies  came  ryding 

vppon  tow  goodly  mules  of  Spaine, 

they  had  sadles,  &  bridles  were  champaind ; 

they  were  clothed  in  rich  attire, 

that  euery  man  had  great  desire 


•  hall,  bower.—P. 

2  Here  I  would  begiu  the  third  Part,  if 


not  at  verse  200  [of  MS.,  1. 4 1 5  here].— P. 
■  in-fere,  i.e,  together. — P. 
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ffor  to  behold  their  gentryes  ^ ; 

they  came  in  oft'  soe  rich  a  wise. 

them  espjed  Huon  the  hind^ ; 

"  Lambewell,"  he  said,  "  my  brother  &  freind, 

yond  comes  thy  life,  yond  may  thoa  see  ; 

the  tone  of  these,  I  wott,  is  shee, 

ffor  £Eurer  then  shee  there  may  be  none  ; 

if  it  be  not  shee,  choose  thee  none/' 

Lambwell  beholds  them  both  I-wis, 

ft  said,  ''  of  them  2  none  it  is ; 

My  Lady  is  much  fairer  certainly, 

but  of  her  servants  they  may  be." 

these  Ladies  that  thus  came  ryding 

rode  to  the  Castle  to  the  King, 

A  when  th6  came  it  Lamwell^  by, 

baysance^  th6  made  certainly  ; 

not  tarrying  with  him  th^  made, 

but  to  the  King  both  th6  rode, 

and  th6  said,  '*  yon  Lord  of  worshipp,  Arthur, 

let  dresse  thy  halls  &  bowers  ^ 

by  ground,  by  roofe,  &  by  wall ; 

with  clothes  of  gold  hang  it  all, 

A  death  thy  carpetts  vnder  her  ffeete, 

[ n 

it  must  be  done  at  device, 

for  heere  comes  our  lady  of  much  price." 

Much  sorrow  had  dame  Geneuer 

when  shee  saw  the  ladies  color ; 

then  shee  trowed  of  some  guile 

that  Lamwell  shold  be  holpen  within  a  while 

by  his  ladye  that  was  coming. 

fast  shee  cryed  vpon  the  King, 


Lambwell 
nyahlsladf 
is  much 
fairer  still. 


Tbenladioa 
too  bid 
Arthur 
prepare  to 
reoelTea 
great  lady. 


Goinerere 

grows 

snspicloiifl. 


■  gentrue,  vide  p.  858,  sf.  11  [of  MS.] 
-P. 
«  delend.— P. 
•  hend.-P. 


*  Sir  Lambttwll.— P. 

•  i.e.  ohe.yB&nce. — ^P. 

•  hall  and  bower. — P. 

*  a  verse  is  here  wanting.- 
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execution 
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496 


500 


&  said,  "  lord,  if  thon  lone  thine  honour, 

avenge  me  on  this  traitor ! " 

To  hang  Lambwell  shee  wold  not  spare,  > 

"  jouT  barons  make  yon  not  to  care ; 

without  yon  him  sloe*  withont  more, 

I  shall  die  my-self  before." 

he  bad  his  barons  giue  indgment, 

**  or  I  will  my-selfe,  by  mary  gent," 

"  we  will  him  doome,  Str,  soone  anon  !  " 

to  tell  they'  tale  they  once  began  : 


[Pi«efi7.) 


Jnst  as  the 
barons  are 
agreed  upon 
their 

judgment, 
the  lady 
herself 
appears  in 
Bight,  in  all 
her  beauty. 


504 


508 


512 


516 


hawk  on 
baud, 


The  3^  parte.-* 

"  My  lord,  thus  for-sooth  agreed  are  wee.' 

"  peace,"  said  Sir  Haioa,  "  noe  more  say  yco, 

fibr  yonder  I  see  her  come  rydinge 

on  whome  Sir  Lambwell  made  his  ananting,*^ 

a  damsell  by  her  selfe  alone, 

on  earth  was  fairer  nener  none, — 

vpon  a  fresh  ambling  palfray, — 

mnch  fairer  then  the  summers  day  ; 

her  eyes  beene  blossomed  cleere  <fe  fairc, 

lolly  &  locnnd  as  the  faulconer 

or  the  lay  that  sitts  on  a  bough ; 

of  all  things  she  is  faire  enoughe  ; 

lord  !  shees  a  lonely  creature, 

&  rides  thus  att  her  pleasure." 

a  sparhawk^  shee  had  on  her  hand, 

a  softly  pace  her  palfray  sand,^ 


*  not  spare. — P.    MS.  cut  away. — ^F. 

*  i.e,  slay.— P.        •  the,  or  their.— P. 

*  I  would  rather  chuse  to  begin  the  Z^. 
Part  at  the  226th  Terse  of  the  precedtng^ 
[part  of  the  MS.,  line  441  here,]  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  sense  as  to  the 
equality  of  the  diTision. — P.  The  title 
is  in  the  left  margin  of  the  MS. — F. 

*  One  stroke  of  the  n  is  wanting  in 
the  MS.— F.    avaunting.— P. 


•  •*  Nisus  is  a  sparow  hawke,  &  it  is 
a  gentyll  byrd,  &  is  federed  like  a  gos- 
hawke . . .  and  he  is  soprowd  that  he  will 
flee  alone  to  y*  same,  &  none  other  with 
him;  but  whan  he  hath  taken  his  game 
or  mete,  he  will  well  depart  with  it," 
Laurens  Andrewe,  The  Nome  Lyfe,  Pt.  II. 
cap.  Izxzij.  sign,  O  rj  b. — F. 

^  ?  sent,  went,    /and,  to  tiy. — F. 
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3  white  greyhounds  miming  her  by, 

as  well  beseemed  for  such  a  lady ; 

she  had  a  crowne  yppon  her  head 

of  pracions  stones  &  gold  soe  red. 

wife  &  child,  yonge  &  old, 

all  came  this  lady  to  beholde, 

&  all  still  vppon  her  gazinge 

as  people  that  behold  the  sacring^ ; 

&  all  they  stood  still  in  their  stndy, 

&  yet  they  thought  them  nener  weary, 

for  there  was  neuer  man  nor  woman  that  might 

be  weary  of  this  ladies  sight. 

as  soone  as  Str  Lambwell  did  her  see, 

on  all  the  people  cryed  hee 

"  yond  comes  my  life  &  my  likinge  ! 

shee  comes  tJuit  me  ont  of  baile  shall  bring ! 

yond  comes  my  lemman,  I  make  you  sure ; 

treulie  shee  is  the  fairest  creature 

thai  euer  man  see  before ;  indeed, 

looke  where  shee  rydes  vppon  her  steed  !  *' 

This  Lady  when  shee  came  thus  ryding, 

rode  to  the  castle  to  the  King ; 

the  Kiiight  there  his  owne  worshipp  did, 

he  rose  vp,  &  he  gaue  her  the  steed,' 

&  lonely  3  he  can  her  greete, 

A  shee  againe  with  words  sweetc. 

the  quecne  &  other  Ladyes  stout 

behold  her  comlye  round  about, 

and  there  the  sate  as  dummbo 

as  the  moone  is  light  from  the  suud.^ 

then  shee  said  to  the  Ktn^, 

"  hither  am  I  come  for  such  a  thing : 

my  trew  lemwian  Sir  Lambewell 

is  Challenged,  as  I  heere  tell, 


andhonnds 
byberside. 


The  people 
never  weary 
of  gazing  at 
her. 


Sir 

Lambwell 
reoogniaGB 
hialove. 


She  vindi- 
CRtes  Sir 
Lambwell. 


'  coneecration,  at  Mass. — F. 
*  i.e.  place.— -P. 
VOL.  1. 


■lowly. — P.    no:  lovely.— F. 

*  moon's  light  beside  the  sun's. — F. 
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The  King 
tM>|{pvci4  her, 


and  tfUcos 
SirL. 
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over. 
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not  a  word 
to  Sir  L. 
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He 

pa?*ionRt<»1y 
hijplorcs  her 
panlon. 


584 


how  that  he  shold  wiih.  viUonie 
beseech  ^  the  qaeene  of  adontry.^ 
that  is  false  to  bleeue,'  Sir  King ; 
he  bade  not  her,  for  shoe  bade  him ; 
if  he  had  desired  her,  w/th-out  let 
not  a  foot  hither  I  wold  haae  sett ; 
you  may  beleene  me,  euery  word ; 
that  this  is  right,  I  will  make  good ; 
&  for  the  other  praisment  that  he  made, 
thai  mine  owne  Lowtest  ^  mayd 
was  mor  of  beawtye  then  thy  queene, 
let  the  proofe,  Sir,  soone  be  seeno." 
the  King  said,  "verament, 
Barrens,  heere  shall  be  noe  iudgment, 
but  I  my  selfe  the  same  will  deeme 
both  of  the  qneene  A  of  the  Mayden* ; 
if  I  doe  not  right,  then  yon  may  say 

bat  S/r  Lamb  well 

(?)  qiiofh  the  knight  [pngecs.] 

**  I  will  lone  him  w/th  all  my  might 

both  in  place  &  in  stead 

mnch  better  then  euer  I  did." 

&  when  shee  heard  him  soe  say, 

she  leaped  on  her  palfray 

&  obayd  her®  to  the  King  soe  hind,* 

&  tooke  leane  away  to  wend. 

then  of  all  that  while  to  S/r  Lambwell 

shee  wold  not  speake  nor  looke  nener  soe^  dcale  ; 

but  wott  you  well,  sorry  was  hee, 

befor  her  he  fell  on  his  knee, 

&  said,  "  Madam  !  trespassed  I  haue, 

&  I  am  come  of  yo7/r  mercy  to  crane  ! 


»  l)eseok,  i.e.  seek,  solicit. — P. 
'^  avoutry,  i.e.  adultpj'. — P. 
'  i.e.  believe. — P. 
*  lowliest,  q. — P. 


*  Perhaps,  'both  of  the  mftjden  and 
the  Qiieene.' — P. 

•  i.e.  made  obeyRance. — P. 

'  hcnd.— P.  •  a,  qii.— P. 
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588 


592 


506 


600 


604 


608 


612 


616 


I  k[n]oaledge^  me  of  that  wicked  deed 

that  was  forbidden  me  when  you  yode  '  ; 

I  am  well  worthy  therfor  to  hange, 

or  leade  my  life  in  paines  '  strange ; 

what  pennance,  Lady,  you  will  to  me  say 

or  you  depart  from  me  away, 

Lady,  I  desire  noe  more  of  thee 

but  once  aside  to  looke  on  me ! 

My  lord  the  Kin^r,  of  soe  high  a  prow, 

for  all  the  service  I  haue  done  you, 

one  good  word  for  me  to  speake ! 

&  all  my  fellowes,  I  you  beseeke, 

with  the  King  pray  you  alsoe 

of  her  good  word  ;  I  aske  no  moe." 

ifor  that  they  saw  he  mad  such  mone, 

they  'King  &  th6  prayd,  euery  one ; 

but  for  all  that  euer  he  cold  doe, 

not  a  word  shee  wold  speake  him  too, 

but  obayd  her  to  the  King  soe  hind,^ 

&  tooke  her  leaue  away  to  wend. 

then  Lambewell  saw  thai  shee  wold  fare, 

his  owne  hart  he  tooke  to  him  there ; 

when  shee  turned  her  horse  to  haue  gone, 

he  leaped  vpon  soone  anon, 

vpon  her  palfray ;  what-soeuer  betide, 

behind  her  he  wold  not  abide ; 

&  he  said,  ^'  Madam,  with  reason  &  skill 

now  goe  w^ich  way  soe-ere  you  will, 

for  when  you  light  downe,  I  shall  stand, 

&  when  you  ryd,  all  at  yot^r  haude, 

&  whether  it  be  for  waile*  or  woe 

I  will  neuer  depart  you  froe." 


The  King 
andoonrt 
plead  for 
him,  in 
vain. 


As  she 
thus  goes 
unrelenting. 
Sir  L.  leKpt 
on  to  her 
palfrey 
and  vows 
not  to  be 
teparated 
from  her* 


'  i.e.  acknowledge. — P. 
•  yede,  or  I  yede,  ue.  went— P. 
'  one  Btrokr  of  the  n  is  missing  in  the 
MS.~F. 


M  2* 


*  hend.--P. 

•  weale.— P. 
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They  goto 
theldand 
of  ATiUon, 


and  there 
liTe  and  die 
together. 


620 


624 


628 


632 


this  Lady  now  the  right  way  nuinm' 

with  her  maids  all  and  some, 

A  shoe  bronght  Str  Lambwell  from  Carlilo 

&rr  into  a  lolly  Hand* 

that  clipped*  was  Amilion,^ 

which  knoweth  well  enery  briton ; 

A  shee  came  there,  that  Lady  fiuro, 

shee  gane  him  all  that  he  found  there, 

that  was  to  say,  all  manner  of  thing 

that  ener  might  be  to  his  likingo  ; 

&  farther  of  him  hard  noe  man, 

nor  more  of  him  tell  can, 

bnt  in  that  Sand  his  life  he  spend, 

soe  did  shee  alsoe  tooke  her  end. 

bntt  god  that  is  the  King  of  blisse, 

bring  vs  thither  as  his  woning^  is !  ffins. 


^nome,  i.e.  took. — ^P.    MS.  may  be 
runn. — ^F. 
•  isle.— P.  •  doped.— P. 


*  Olyron  (Oleron)  in  Chester's  origtnal 
Poem.— P. 

•  ie.  dwelling. — ^P. 
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This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  ^^  Beliques/'  with  additions  and 
corrections. 

Scott  regards  it  as  founded  on  the  evidently  kindred  one, 
"Sir  Hugh  le  Blond,'*  which  he  prints  in  the  "Minstrelsy*' 
from  a  copy  supplied  by  a  friend  who  had  taken  it  down^from 
the  recitation  of  an  old  woman.  "  The  incidents,"  as  he  says, 
"  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  ballads,  excepting  that  in  Aldin- 
gar  an  angel  combats  for  the  queen,  instead  of  a  mortal  cham- 
pion. The  names  of  Aldingar  and  Bodingham  approach  near 
to  each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthography,  and  the  one 
might,  by  reciters,  be  easily  substituted  for  the  other.** 

"The  corresponding  Danish  ballad,  Ravengaard  og  Meme- 
ring,"  says  Prof.  Child,  who  speaks  on  the  strength  of  "  Danmarks 
Samle  Folkevise,"  (i.  177-213,  ii.  640-645,)  "first  published  by 
Gruntvig,  is  extant  in  no  less  than  five  copies,  the  oldest  derived 
firom  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  others 
from  recent  recitations.  With  these  Gruntvig  has  given  an 
Icelandic  version,  from  a  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  another 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  a  third  half  Danish,  half 
Faroish,  both  as  still  sung  by  the  people.  All  these  ballads 
contain  a  story  one  and  the  same  in  the  essential  features — a 
story  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  connection  with  historical  per- 
sonages in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
England — and  which  has  also  furnished  the  theme  for  various 
modern  romances,  poems,  and  tragedies.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  Danish  ballads  are  Henry  (called   Duke   of 

'  N.B.  Without  Bomo  corrections,  this  will  not  do  for  my  Roliqucs,  &c.— P. 
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Brunswick  and  of  Schleswig  in  the  oldest),  Gunild  (of  Spires, 
called  also  Gurder),  Eavengaard,  and  Memering.  To  these 
correspond,  in  the  English  story.  King  Henry,  Queen  Eleanor, 
Sir  Aldingar  (the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  Ravengaard  will 
be  noted),  and  a  boy,  to  whom  no  name  is  assigned.  Eleanor,  it 
hardly  need  be  remarked,  is  a  queen's  name  somewhat  freely 
used  in  ballads  (see  vol.  vi.  209,  and  vol.  vii.  291);  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  consort  of  Henry  II,  is  here  intended,  though 
her  reputation  both  in  history  and  in  song  hardly  favours  that 
supposition." 

The  form  of  the  Judicium  Dei  varies  much  in  the  different 
versions.  The  form  given  here  is  used  under  similar  circum- 
stances, when  Sir  Meliagraunce  accuses  Queen  Guenever,  in 
Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  chaps.  135-137  of  the  third  part  of 
the  1634  edition.  Compare  especially  chap.  137:  **Now  leave 
we  Sir  Launcelot  galloping  all  that  he  might,  and  speake  we  of 
queene  Guenever  that  was  brought  to  a  fier  to  have  been  burnt ; 
for  Sir  Meliagraunce  was  sure,  him  thought,  that  Sir  Launcelot 
should  not  be  at  that  bataile,  &c." 


UUR  king  he  kept  a  ffalsc  steward, 
men  called  him  Sir  Aldingar : 


Sir  he  wold  bane  layen  by  our  comely  queene, 

pepaSS'by     4  her  deere  worshipp  to  haue  betraide. 

the  Qaeen, 

our  queene  shee  was  a  good  woman, 
&  euer  more  said  him  nay. 


Aldingar  was  offended  in  his  mind, 
wtth  her  hee  was  neuer  content, 

but  he  sought  what  meanes  ho  cold  find  out 
in  a  fyer  to  haue  her  bront. 
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There  came  a  lame  lazer  to  the  Kings  gates,     tiwgeeo.] 
12  a  Uzar  was  [b}lind  A  lame ; 

he  tooke  the  lazar  vpon  his  backe,  lays  « laiar 

.        .  in  her  bed, 

vpon  the  qneenes  bed  he  did  him  lay ; 


he  said,  "  lye  still,  lazar,  wheras  thou  lyest, 
16  looke  thou  goe  not  away, 

He  make  thee  a  whole  man  &  a  sound 
in  2  howres  of  a  day." 

&  then  went  forth  Sir  Aldingar 
20  our  Queene  for  to  betray, 

and  then  he  mett  with  our  comlye  Kttu^,  »«*•  **»« 


King, 


saies,  "  god  you  saue  A  see  ! 

*'  K I  had  space  as  I  haue  gprace, 

24  A  message  I  wold  say  to  thee." 
"  Say  on,  say  on.  Sir  Aldingar, 

say  thou  on  and  vnto  me." 

''I  can  let  you  now  see  one  of  [the]  greiuos[e8t]  sights 

25  that  euer  Christen  King  did  see : 

Our  Queene  hath  chosen  a  New  New  loue. 
She  will  haue  none  of  thee  ; 


*'  if  shee  had  chosen  a  right  good  Knight^  and  tells  Um 

32  the  lesse  had  beene  her  shame,  i^v  ues. 

but  she  hath  chosen  a  Lazar  man 
which  is  both  blinde  &  lame." 


'^  if  this  be  true,  thou  Aldingar, 
36  that  thou  dost  tell  to  me, 

then  will  I  make  thee  a  rich  Knight 
both  of  gold  &  fee  ; 
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'*  Bat  if  it  be  false,  Str  Aldingar, 
40  that  thou  doest  tell  to  me, 

then  looke  for  noe  other  death 
but  to  be  hangd  on  a  tree. 
.   goe  with  me,"  saide  onr  comly  km/7, 
44  "  this  Lazar  for  to  see." 


The  King  When  the  King  he  came  into  the  queenes  chamber, 

finds  tho 

laaur  in  the  standing  her  bed  befor, 

Qnecii*8  bod} 

"  there  is  a  lodly  lome,i "  says  Harry  Kiw^, 
48  "for  onr  dame  Queene  Elinor  ! 


"  if  thon  were  a  man,  as  thou  art  none, 

here  thon  sholdest  be  slainc ; 
but  a  paire  of  New  gallowcs  shall  bo  biil[t,*] 
53  thoust  hang  on  them  soc  hye ; 


and  "and  fayre  fyer  there  shalbe  bctt,' 

sentent 
her  to 
burnt. 


her  to  be  &  brent  our  Queene  shalbee." 


fibrth  then  walked  our  comlye  King, 
56  A  mctt  with  our  comly  Queene, 

saies,  "  Gt)d  you  saue,  our  Queene,  Madam, 

&  Christ  you  saue  <fc  see ! 
heere  you  [haue]  chosen  a  new  new  lone, 
60  and  you  will  haue  none  of  mee. 

*'  If  you  had  chosen  a  right  good  Knight, 

the  lesse  had  beene  yoz^r  shame, 
but  you  haue  chosen  a  lazar  man 
64  that  is  both  blind  Sd  lame." 


*  "  Loombe,  or  instrument.     Ulnisife,  «  MS.  bul ;  t  torn  off,  and  one  stroke  of 

instrumentum."   Promptorinm.    "  Loom^  the  u  dotted. — ^F. 

any  utensil,  as  a  tub."   Grose.    *'  Still  in  '  A.-S.  betan,  to  light  a  flro,  perf.  bitte, 

use."    Halliwell.— F.  — F. 
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"  Eaer  alacke  !  "  said  our  oomly  Qneene,  ^nie  Qaoen 

"  Sir  Aldingar  is  false  to  mee ;  lamenta; 

but  ener  alacke !  "  said  our  comly  Queenei 
68  "  ^Euer  alas,  A  woe  is  mee !  ^ 

"  I  had  thought  sweuens*  had  neuer  been  true ;  ^^  j^^ 

I  haue  prooued  them  true  at  the  Last ;  S2?»triffln 

I  dreamed  in  my  sweauen  on  thursday  at  eueninge  S^ofl,^**^ 
72             in  my  bed  wheras  I  lay, 

*^  I  dreamed  the  grype  &  a  grimlie  beast 

had  carryed  my  cjrowne  away, 
my  gorgett  &  my  Kirtle  of  golde, 
76  and  all  my  faire  heade  geere  ; 

"  How  he  wold  haue  worryed  me  with  his  tush  [pagQ  70.] 

A  borne  me  into  his  nest, 
saving  there  came  a  litle  hawk 
80  flying  out  of  the  East, 


"  savmg  there  came  a  litle  Hawke  bat  it 

killed 
UtUel 
a  merlin. 


which,  men  call  a  Merlion,  utue  hawk. 


yntiU  the  ground  he  stroke  him  downe, 
84  that  dead  he  did  Mi  downe. 

'^  gi£e  I  were  a  man,  as  I  am  none, 

a  battell  I  would  proue, 
I  wold  fight  with  that  &lse  traitor ; 
88  att  him  I  cast  my  gloue ! 

"  Seing  I  am  able  noe  batteU  to  make,  she  aaks  for 

"  '  a  knieht  to 

you  must  grant  me,  my  leege,  a  Knight  2^  •  ^^ 

to  fight  with  that  traitor,  Sir  Aldingar, 
92  to  maintaine  me  in  my  right." 

*  §*  b^ore  Buer  crossed  out.—F,  ^  Droams.    A.-S.  tw^m,  a  dream. — F. 
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hA8  40  days 
allowed  her 
to  llud  one ; 


96 


"  He  giue  ihee  40  dayes,"  sidd  our  Kitujiy 

to  seeke  thee  a  man  therm ; 
if  thou  find  not  a  man  in  40  dayes, 

in  a  hott  fyer  thon  shall  brenn." 


sendaa 
meraengcr 
Bouthward, 
in  vain; 


100 


Onr  Qneene  sent  forth  a  Messenger, 

he  rode  &8t  into  the  South, 
he  rode  the  countrjes  through  &  through, 

soo  ffar  vnto  Portsmouth ; 


sends 

another 

eastward,         104 


he  cold  find  never  a  man  in  the  South  oountry 
that  wold  fight  wt'th  the  Knight  soe  keene. 

the  Second  messenger  the  Queen  forth  sent, 

rode  far  into  the  east, 
but — ^blessed  be  god  made  sunn  A  moone  !— 

he  sped  then  all  of  the  best : 


who  meets  a 
little  child, 


as  he  rode  then  by  one  riuer  side, 
108  there  he  mett  with  a  litle  Child, 

he  seemed  noe  more  in  a  mans  likenesse 
then  a  child  of  4  yeeres  old  ; 


He  askt  the  Queenes  Messenger  how  far  ho  redo : 
112  loth  he  was  him  to  tell ; 

the  litle  one  was  offended  att  him, 
bid  him  adew,  ferwell ! 


who  bids 
him  remind 
the  Qaecn 
of  her 
dream, 


Said,  **  tume  thou  againe,  thou  Messenger, 
1 16  greete  our  Queene  well  from  me ; 

when  Bale  is  att  hyest,  boote  is  att  next, 
helpe  enough  there  may  bee ! 

''  bid  otir  queene  remember  what  she  did  dreamc 
120  in  her  bedd  wheras  shoe  lay ; 

shoe  dreamed  the  grype  &  the  grimly  beast 
had  carryed  her  crowne  away. 
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"  her  gOTgett  A  her  Kirt[l]e  of  gold, 
124  alfloe  her  &ire  head  geere, 

he  wold  haue  werryed  her  with  his  tushe 
&  home  her  into  her  nest, 

*^  saving  there  came  a  litle  hawke — 
128  men  call  him  a  merljon^  — 

yntill  the  ground  he  did  strike  him  downc, 
that  dead  he  did  ffall  downe. 

^^  hidd  the  queene  he  merry  att  her  hart,  and  teii  her 

to  be  at  ease. 

132  euermore  light  &  glad, 

when  bale  is  att  hyest,  boote  is  at  nezt,^ 
helpe  enoughe  there  shalbe  [had."  ^] 

then  the  Qneenes  messenger  rode  backe, 
136  a  gladed  man  then  was  hee ; 

when  he  came  before  our  Queene, 
a  gladd  woman  then  was  shee ; 

shee  gaue  the  Messenger  20? : 
140     '     O  lord,  in  gold  &  ffee, 

saies,  ''  spend  A  spare  not  while  this  doth  last, 
then  feitch  thou  more  of  me." 

Our  Queene  was,  put  in  a  tnnne  to  bnmc,  Tho  Qneon 

144*  She  thought  no  thing  but  death ;  be  bnrnt, 

th^  were  ware  of  the  htle  one  cbud 
came  ryding  forth  of  the  East 

with  a  Mu  [line  cut  away']     .     .     .  [p^g©  71.] 

148  a  louelie  child  was  hee  : 

when  he  came  to  that  fier, 
he  hght  the  Queene  full  nigh ; 

»  Merlin,  ft  sort  of  Hawk,  the  least  "  When  the  bale  is  hest, 

of  all  Birds  of  Prejr.    Phillips.— F.  Thenne  is  the  bote  nest ; 

•  When  sorrow  is  highest,  remedy  is      Quoth Hendyng/'  Reliq.Ant.T.  I,p.ll3; 
nighest.  Morrises  SpecimenSf  p.  100.— F. 

»  had.— P. 
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and  orders 

Sir  AMingMT 

to  be  152 

fetched. 


AkUngw 
him; 


Imtbe 
inOod, 


166 


160 


164 


168 


andcnte 
Aldingar 
down. 
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said,  ''  draw  away  these  brands  of  firo 

lie  burning  before  our  Qneene, 
A  feitch  me  hither  Str  Aldingar 

thai  is  a  knight  soe  keene." 

when  Aldingar  see  that  Mtle  one, 

fiull  litle  of  him  hee  thought, 
if  there  had  beene  halfe  a  100  such, 

of  them  he  wold  not  haue  wrought.  > 

hee  sayd,  "  come  hither  Sir  Aldingar, 
thou  see-must  as  bigge  as  a  ffooder' ! 

I  trust  to  god,  ere  I  haue  done  wtth  thee, 
god  will  send  to  vs  auger." 

sales,  "  the  first  stroke  thats  giuen,  Sir  Aldingar, 

I  will  giue  vnto  thee, 
&  if  the  second  giue  thou  may,  , 

looke  then  thou  spare  not  mee." 

the  litle  one  pulld  forth  a  well  good  sword, 

I- wis  itt  was  all  of  guilt, 
it  cast  light  there  over  thai  feild, 

it  shone  soe  all  of  guilt : 

he  stroke  the  first  stroke  att  Aldingar, 
ho  stroke  away  his  leggs  by  his  knee,     ^ 


Aldingar 
makc»  a 
confefHion 
of  his 


sayes,  "  stand  vp,  stand  vp,  thou  Mse  traitor, 

&  fight  vpon  thy  feete  ! 
for  &  thou  thriue  ^  as  thou  begins, 
176  of  a  height  wee  shalbe  meete." 

"  A  preist,  a  preist !  "  sayes  Aldingar, 

"  me  for  to  houzle  <k  shrine  ! 
A  preist,  a  preist,"  sayes  Aldingar, 
180  '*  while  I  am  a  man  lining  a-liue  ! 


»  A.-S.  rdhU,  recked,  carod.— F. 
•  A.-S. /after,  mass,  load. — F. 


■  One  stroke  of  the  u  is  left  out  in 
the  MS.— F. 
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''  I  wold  baue  laine  by  our  comHe  Qneene ; 

to  it  shee  wold  neuer  consent ; 
I  thought  to  bane  betrayd  bar  to  onr  King, 
184  in  a  fyer  to  bane  bad  ber  brent ; 

''  there  came  a  Lame  Lazar  to  the  Kings  gates, 
a  lazar  both  blind  A  lame  ; 

"  I  tooke  the  lazar  vpon  my  backe, 
188  in  the  Qneenes  bed  I  did  him  lay, 

I  bad  him  '  lie  still,  Lazar,  where  he  lay, 
looke  he  went  not  away, 

I  wold  make  him  a  whole  man  A  a  sound 
192  in  2  houres  of  a  day/ 

*'  euer  alacke  !  "  sayes  Sir  Aldingar, 
"  falsing  neuer  doth  well ; 

''  forgiue,  forgiue  me,  Queene,  Madam ! 
196  for  Gbrists  lone  forgiue  me  !  " 

*'  god  forgaue  his  death,  Aldingar, 
A  fireely  I  forgiue  thee.*' 

"  Now  take  thy  wife,  thou  K[ing']  Harry,  . 
200  A  lone  her  as  thou  shold  ; 

thy  wiffe  shee  is  a[8]  true  to  thee 
as  stone  that  lies  on  the  castle  wall." 


treachery  to 


MkBher 
forgivencM, 


and 

prodaimB 
her  true. 


the  Lazar  vnder  the  gallow  tree 
204  was  a  pretty  man  A  small, 

the  Lazar  vnder  the  gallow  tree 

was  made  steward  in  king  Hencrys  hall. 


The  lazar  is 
made  King 
Henry's 
steward. 


ffins. 
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€f)t  ^tit  of  lin:* 

This  ballad  was  printed  by  the  Bishop  in  his  "  Reliques,"  but 
polished  till  he  could  see  his  own  face  in  it.  He  says  "  the 
breaches  and  defects  "  of  the  Folio  copy  *'  rendered  the  insertion 
of  supplemental  stanzas  necessary.  These  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  pardon,  as  indeed  the  completion  of  the  story  was  suggested 
by  a  modern  ballad  on  a  similar  subject"  The  result  is  that  the 
125  lines  of  the  Folio  are  swollen  into  216  in  the  "  Eeliques," 
(in  "the  modern  ballad"  there  are  188) — a  fine  flood  of  ballad 
and  water.  The  reader  of  1867  may  see  how  far  such  a  sartorial- 
tutorial  process  was  necessary. 

The  best  version  of  the  ballad — the  purest  and  neatest — is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  one  now  given  in  puris  naturalibus. 
Besides  the  Bishop's  hybrid  production,  there  are  two  others, 
both  printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  and  one  of  them — the 
'*  Drunkard's  Legacy  " —  also  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  "  Ballads  of  the 
Peasantry."  The  main  story  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
these  versions.  The  prodigal  son  is  brought  to  his  senses  by 
adversity,  and,  by  a  happy  device  of  his  deceased  father,  or 
mother,  is  enabled  to  recover  his  position,  to  the  great  discomfi- 
ture of  the  parvenu  steward  and  his  vulgar  wife,  who  have  been 
disporting  themselves  in  it.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in 
the  deposed  woman's  lamentation  : 

••  Now  welladay  ! "  said  John  o'  the  St^alos  wife, 

"  Wella<Iay,  and  woe  is  me  I 
Yesterday  I  was  the  lady  of  Linne, 

And  now  I  am  hut  John  o*  the  Scales  wifFo  I  " 

The  parental  device  varies.     In  the  "  Drunkard's  Legacy  " — 

'  This  old  copy  (tho'  a  very  indiffd-ent       intire  revisal  of  the  subject  for  my  Re- 
Fragment)  I  thought  deserving  of  some       liqnes,  &c. — P. 
jittention.    I  have  therefore  bestowed  an 
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the  ^^  modern  ballad  "  alluded  to  in  the  "  Reliques/'  and  in  the 
"  Reliques  "  version  completed  by  its  means — ^the  repentant  heir 
finds,  not  a  ^^  bill,''  but  a  halter.  In  the  Scottish  traditional 
copy,  he 

.     .     .    minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key 
That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  before  she  deed ; 
And  bad  him  keep  this  little  wee  key 

Till  he  was  in  maist  need. 

Then  forth  he  went  an'  these  nobles  left, 

A'  drinkin'  in  the  room ; 
Wi'  walkin'  rod  intill  his  hand. 

He  walked  the  castle  roan*. 

There  he  found  out  a  little  door, 

For  there  the  wee  key  slippit  in, 
An'  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 

As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 


Off  all  the  lords  in  faire  Scottland 

a  song  I  will  begin  : 
amongst  them  all  there  dweld  a  Lord 
4  w/i/ch  was  the  vntliriftv  Lonf  of  linne. 


TheLoitlof 
Linn  wastes 
his 

BubsttancG 
in  riotous 
living. 


his  father  &  mother  were  dead  him  froe, 

&  soo  was  the  head  of  all  his  kinnc  ; 
he  did  neither  cease  nor  bl[i]nne* 
8  to  the  cards  &  dice  that  he  did  mn, 


12 


to  drinke  the  wine  that  was  soe  cleere, 
With  euery  man  he  wold  make  merry. 

and  then  bcspake  him  John  of  the  Scales, 
vnto  the  heire  of  Linne  sayd  hee, 

'  for  blinnc,  A.-S.  hlinnan,  to  cease. — F. 


John  of  Uic 
Scales 
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pmmuiet  sajos,  **  how  doBt  thon,  Lord  of  Liime, 

h\B  esteto.  doest  either  want  gold  or  fee  ? 

wilt  thou  not  seU  thy  land3  soe  brode 
16         to  such  a  good  fellow  as  me  ?  " 

"ffor»  .  .  I  .  .  "he  said,  ciw".! 

<<  my  land,  take  it  vnto  thee ; 
I  draw  you  to  record,  my  lord[e]s  all :  " 
SO         with  that  he  cast  him  a  good-se  peny,' 

he  told  him  the  gold  ypon  the  bord, 

it  Wanted  neuer  a  bare  penny. 
"  that  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
24         the  heire  of  Linne  I  wilbee." 

Hewastee  "  heeres  gold  inonghe,"  saithe  the  heire  of  Linne,* 

moneriSl"  "  ^^^  foi*  nie  A  my  company." 

he  dmnke  the  wine  that  was  soo  clecre, 
28         Sd  with  enery  man  he  made  Meny. 

with-in  8  quarters  of  a  yeere 

his  gold  A  fee  it  waxed  thinne, 
his  merry  men  were  from  him  gone, 
32         &  left  him  himselfe  all  alone. 

and  is  Boon  he  had  neuer  a  penny  left  in  his  pursse, 

diatnsfls.  neuer  a  penny  but  3, 

&  one  was  brasse,  &  another  was  lead, 
86         <Sb  another  was  white  mony. 

"  Now  well-aday  !  "  said  the  heire  of  linnc, 

"  now  welladay,  &  woe  is  mee  ! 

for  when  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 

40         I  neither  wanted  gold  nor  fee  ; 

'  ffor  is  supplied  from  the  bottom  of  pennie,  an  earnest-ponnie,  Florio,  p.  39  : 

p.  71. — F.  God's-penny,  earnest-money:  Nortnem.** 

■  "  gods  penny  "  in  1.  106 ;  something  Ualliwell. — F. 

down  to  clench  the  bai^in.     "  A  God's  '  MS.  Lime. — F. 
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''  for  I  hane  sold  my  lands  soe  broad, 
&  hane  not  left  me  one  penny ! 

I  mnst  goe  now  &  take  some  read 
ynto  Edenborrow,  &  begg  my  bread." 


he  had  not  beene  in  Edenborrow 

not  8  qwarters  of  a  yeere, 
bat  some  did  gine  him,  &  some  said  nay, 
48         &  some  bid  *'  to  the  deele  gang  yee ! 


H«  goes  to 
BdintMUfi^h 
andftegR, 
MidiB 


''  for  if  we  shold  hang  any  Land  selfeer, 

the  first  we  wold  begin  wtth  thee." 
'*  Now  welladay !  "  said  the  heire  of  linne, 
63         no[w]  welladay,  &  woe  is  mee  I 

*'  for  now  I  have  sold  my  lands  soe  broad, 

that  mery  man  is  irke  wtth  mee ; 
but  when  that  I  was  the  Lord  of  Linnoi 
66         then  on  my  land  I  lined  merrily ; 

"  &  now  I  have  sold  my  land  soe  broade 

that  I  hane  not  left  me  one  pennye  \ 
god  be  with  my  &ther !  "  he  said, 
60         *'  on  his  land  he  lined  merrily." 


Still  in  a  stady  there  as  he  stood, 
'he  ynbethonght  him  of  [a]  bill 
[he  ynbethonght  him  of  a  bill] 
64         w^h  his  father  had  left  with  him, 


Bethinks 
himof  abUl 
his  tether 
hid  left  him, 


bade  him  he  shold  nener  on  it  looke 

till  he  was  in  eztreame  neede, 
**  &  by  my  faith,"  said  the  heire  of  Linne, 
68         '*  then  now  I  had  nener  more  neede." 


only  to  be 
looked  at 
Indira 
neoeasity 


*  This  line  has  bis  prefixed  to  it     The  m  i»  for  tcwv,  about. — F. 
VOL.   I.  X 
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Looks  at  It 
now,  and  is 
informod  of 
A  fresh  Kiora 
of  money. 


ho  tooke  tho  bill,  &  looked  it  on, 
good  comfort  thai  he  found  there  ; 

itt  told  him  of  a  Castle  wall 
where  there  stood  8  chests  in  feare^ : 


Fills  his 
wsllet  from 
it. 


2  were  fiill  of  the  beaten  gold, 

the  3  was  fall  of  white  mony. 
he  turned  then  downe  his  baggs  of  bread, 
76         A  filled  them  full  of  gold  soe  red. 


Goes  to  30 

John  of  the 
Scaled 
house. 


then  he  did  nener  oease  nor  blinne* 

till  lohn  of  the  Scales  house  he  did  winne. 

when  that  he  came  to  lohn  of  the  Scalels, 

ypp  at  the  speere  '  he  looked  then : 
there  sate  3  lords  ypon  a  rowe, 
^and  lohn  o  the  Scales  sate  at  the  bords  head, 
[and  lohn  o  the  Scales  sate  at  the  bords  head,] 

because  he  was  the  Lore^  of  linne. 


84     and  then  bespake  the  hoire  of  Linne, 

to  lohn  o  the  Scales  wifle  thus  sajd  heo : 

sajd,  '*  Dame,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  one  sliott 

iJuii  I  may  sitt  downe  in  this  company  P  '* 


Is  nklely  aa 

treated  by        °° 
John's  wife, 


*'  now,  christs  curse  on  my  head,"  shoe  said, 
if  I  doe  trust  thee  one  pennye." 

then  be-spake  a  good  feUowe, 
w^ich  sate  by  lohn  o  the  Scales  his  knee, 


bat  spoken       92 
for  by  one  of 
hisgnests. 


Said,  "  ha^  thou  here,  thou  heire  of  linne, 

40  pence  I  will  lend  thee, — 
some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  beene, — 

&  other  40  if  neede  bee." 


[paeo  73.] 


>  fere,  company.— F.    . 
«  MS.  blime.— F. 

•  fi2)eerej  s.     A  hole  in  the  wall  of  a 
house,  thrcngh  which  the  familj  receivcKl 


and  answered  the  inquiries  of  strangers 
RitBon.— F. 
*  This  line  has  bis  prefixed  to  it — F. 
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96      th^  dmken  wine  that  was  soe  cleere, 
&  euery  man  tli6  made  merry ; 
&  then  bespake  him  lohn  o  the  Scales, 
vnto  the  Lord  of  linne  said  hee : 


104 


106 


100     said,  *'  how  doest  thou,  heire  of  Linne, 
since  I  did  buy  thy  Lands  of  thee  ? 
I  will  sell  it  to  thee  20?  better  cheepe 
nor  ener  I  did  buy  it  of  thee." 

"  I  draw  yon  to  reoorde,  lord[e]s  all ;" — 
with  that  he  cast  him  gods  penny^ ; 

then  he  tooke  to  his  baggs  of  bread, 
&  they  were  full  of  the  gold  soe  redd, 

he  told  him  the  gold  then  oyer  the  horde ; 

it  wanted  neuer  a  broad  pennye : 
'*  that  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 

&  the  heire  of  Linne'  againe  I  wilbee." 

lia     *'  Now  welladay !  "  said  lohn  o  the  Scales  wife, 
"  welladay,  &  woe  is  me ! 
yesterday  I  was  the  lady  of  Linne, 

&  now  I  am  but  lohn  o  the  Scales  wiffe  !  " 

sales  "  haue  thou  heere,  thou  good  fellow, 

40  pence  thou  did  lend  me,' 

[40  pence  thou  did  lend  me,] 

&  40!  I  will  giue  thee, 
He  make  thee  keeper  of  my  forrest, 

both  of  the  wild  deere  &  the  tame." 

but  then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne,' 
these  were  the  words,  &  thus  said  hee, 
124       '*  christs  curse  light  ypon  my  orowne 

if  ere  my  land  stand  in  any  leopardye  !  " 

ffins. 


116 


120 


John 

mockingly 
often  to 
neoUthe 
estate  for 
20/.  len  tbjin 
he  gave  for 
it. 

The  heir 
takes  him 
atliis 
word, 


and  pays 

down  the 


money. 


John's  wife 

Lsmnoh 

crestfallen. 


The  kind 

goeatli 

rvwardod. 


The  heir 
Towstobe 
more 
careful. 


»  Sec  note  to  line  20.— F. 
•  MS.  Lime.— F. 


■  This  lino  is  marked  his  in  thp  MS. 
— F. 
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iotb  :  of  Etarm*: 

[Shewing  how  a  false  steward  would  have  wronged  him  ia  his  Trarels  by  robbiog 
him  &  then  assmning  his  name,  &c. — P.] 

Of  this  ballad  there  are,  as  Mr.  Chappell  mentions,  two  black- 
letter  copies  known — one  in  the  Pepys  Collection  (I.  494),  one  in 
the  Boxburghe  (1. 222).  The  Boxbnrghe  version  is  evidently  of 
later  date  than  the  one  here  given.  It  reads  **head  steward"  for 
**  hend  steward  *'  in  v.  47,  and  *•  dost  thou  ware"  for  Disaware  '* 
in  V.  115;  and,  omitting  a  few  stanzas  here  and  there,  makes 
the  following  genial,  though  not  very  powerful,  addition  at  the 
end: 

These  children  both  they  did  rejoice 

to  hear  the  Lord  his  tale  so  ended. 
They  had  rather  to-day  than  tomorrow 

80  he  would  not  be  offended. 

But  when  the  wedding  ended  was 

there  was  delicate  dainty  cheere, 
ni  tell  you  how  long  the  wedding  did  last 

full  three  quarters  of  a  year. 

Such  a  banquet  there  was  wrought 

the  like  was  nerer  seen  ; 
The  Bang  of  France  brought  with  him  then 

a  hundred  tun  of  good  red  wine. 

Five  set  of  musicians 

that  never  rested  night  or  day. 
Also  Italians  then  did  sing 

fiiUy  pleasantly  with  great  joy. 

Thus  hare  you  heard  how  troubles  great 

unto  successive  joys  did  turn, 
And  happy  news  amongst  the  rest 

Unto  the  worthy  lord  of  Lorn. 


Query  Lome,  one  of  Duke  Hamilton's  Titles. — ^P. 
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Let  BebeU  therefore  warned  be 

how  mischief  once  they  do  pretend, 
For  God  maj  suffer  for  a  time 

but  will  disclose  it  in  the  end. 

The  intrusion  of  the  word  *•  Bebels  *'  in  the  moral — the  steward 
of  t^e  ballad  is  nothing  more  than  a  private  impostor—  seems  to 
connect  this  version  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

**The  Lord  of  Learn,"  more  commonly  written  "The  Lord  of 
Lorn,"  is  founded  on  the  romance  of  '^Boswal  and.  Lillian,"  of 
which  some  account  is  given  in  Ellis's  **  Early  English  Bomances." 
It  was  composed  in  Henry  YIIL's  time,  as  we  learn  from  Guil- 
pin's  "  Skialethia"  (1580),  quoted  by  Mr.  Ghappell.  Gxdlpin  says 
the  doublet  and  hose  he  wears  are  like  his  grandfather's^  but  for 
the  fiashion  of  them 

.    .    .    like  th*  olde  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lome 
Whose  last  line  in  King  Harries  day  was  borne, 
It  still  retains  the  title  of  as  new 
•  And  proper  a  fashion  as  yoa  erer  knew. 

It  differs  from  its  origmal  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
change  that  had  passed  over  the  public  taste.  (Compare  the 
Introduction  to  "  Sir  Lambewell.")  The  ballad  omits  all  the 
tournament  scenes  which  appear  in  the  romance,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  knights  who,  in  gratitude  for  a  service  the  young 
lord  had  previously  done  them  (which  service  had  caused  his 
banishment),  equip  him  to  figure  in  those  scenes. 

Both  as  a  romance  and  as  a  ballad,  this  story  was  a  great 
favourite,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be.  How  touching  the  young 
lord's  replies  to  the  princess  are ! 

M  Hadam,  I  was  borne  in  faixe  Scotland, 
That  is  soe  farr  beyond  the  sea." 

"  My  name,**  he  sayes,  "is  poore  Disaware, 
That  tends  sheepe  on  a  lonely  lee." 

Indeed  the  ballad  throughout  gently  **  disturbs  the  soul  with 
pity,"  and  charms  the  reader  into  sincere  distress  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  accomplished,  gentle,  truthful,  patient,  much-abused  young 
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lord.    No  wonder  Guilpin  refers  to  it  as  well-known.    In  the 

same  year  in  which  his  ''  Shadow  of  Truth  ^  appeared,  we  find  it 

entered  at  the  Stationers'  HalL    ^  Oct.  6, 1580,  the  I^rd  of  lome, 

or  the  fiJse  steward.'"    (See  Mr,  Collier's  '^  Extracts  from  the 

Beg.  Stat.  Company.")    It  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  ^  Green 

Slaves,"  as  Mr.  Chappell  informs  us.    No  wonder  it  was  often 

posted  up,  according  to  the  custom,  in  country  houses.     Says 

Cotton  (1630-1685)  in  the  Prologue  to  his  <'  Burlesque  upon 

Burlesque :  *^ 

We  in  the  oonntiy  do  not  soom 
Onr  walls  with  ballads  to  adorn. 
Of  patient  Qrisael  and  the  lord  of  Loni. 

(A  happy  conjunction.  Meekness  is  their  common  characteristic.) 
*«  Within  the  memory  of  man,"  says  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  his 
Triatrem,  **9Ji  old  person  used  to  perambulate  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  singing  in  a  monotonous  cadence  the  tale  of 
Bosewal  and  Lilian." 


Lord  of  It  was  the  worthy  Lord  of  learen, 

he  was  a  lord  of  a  hie  degree ; 
he  had  noe  more  children  bat  one  sonne, 
4         he  sett  him  to  schoole  to  leame  curtcsie. 

^S^^S^  learing  did  soe  proceed  with  that  child — 

his  Btiidiflg.  J  ^j2  y^^  jjj  j^  veretie — 

he  learned  more  ypon  one  day 
8         then  other  children  did  on  3  : 

ft  then  bespake  the  SchooleMo^^cr, 
vnto  the  LordI  of  Leame  said  bee, 
"  I  thinke  thou  be  some  stranger  borne, 
12         for  the  holy  gost  remaines  with  thoe." 

he  said,  ''  I  am  noe  stranger  borne, 
forsooth,  "Master^  1  tell  it  to  thee, 
it  is  a  gift  of  almighty  god 
K»  which  he  hath  giaen  vnto  mee." 
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the  BchooleMcM^  tnmd  him  zouiid  about, 
his  angry  mind  he  thought  to  asswage, 
for  the  child  cold  answer  him  soe  quicklie, 
20         ft  was  of  soe  tender  yeere  of  agee. 

the  Child,  he  caused  a  steed  to  be  brought,  ho  leaves 

^  8cbool» 

a  golden  bridle  done  him  vpon ; 
ho  tooke  his  leaue  of  his  schoolfellows^ 
'24         &  home  the  Child  that  he  is  gone. 

&  when  he  came  before  his  ^ther, 

he  ffell  low  downe  vpon  his  knee, 
^'  mj  blessing,  &ther,  I  wold  aske, 
28         if  Christ  wold  grant  you  wold  giue  it  me" 

^  Now  god  thee  blesse,  my  sonne  &  my  heire, 

his  servant  in  heauen  that  thou  may  bee ! 
what  tydings  hast  thou  brought  me,  child  P 
32         thou  art  comen  home  so  soone  to  mee." 


^*  good  tydings,  &ther,  I  haue  you  brought,  mmi  «b  be 

Goo[d  tydings  ']  I  hope  it  is  [?]  to  mee,  ipaee  74,j  ^  ^^ 
the  booke  is  not  in  all  S[c]ottlandB  tongue, 

36         but  I  can  reade  it  before  your  eye.'' 

a  loyed  man  his  fi&ther  was, 

euen  the  worthy  hard  of  Leame, 
**  thou  shalt  goe  into  £&ance,  my  Child,  is  to  be  seat 

40         to  leame  '  the  speeches  of  all  strange  lands."  loara  othen, 

but  then  bespake  the  Child  his  mother,— 
the  IttAj  of  leame  &  then  was  shoe, — 
saies,  *'  who  must  be  his  well  good  guide 
44         when  he  goes  into  that  strange  country?  " 

»  Groo  w  Bupplied  from  the  foot  of  p.  73  of  the  MS.— F. 
'  to  learne  sh^  be  the  Rhime. — P. 
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A  then  beepake  thsfc  bonnie  Cbild 

vntdll  hiB  &ther  tenderlie, 
saies,  '*  &ther,  He  haue  the  hend  Steward^ 
48         for  he  hath  beene  trae  to  7011  &  mee." 


under  tba 
oaieof  tba 


the  Ladj  to  conoell  the  steward  did  take, 

&  connted  downe  a  100?  there, 
saies,  *'  steward,  be  trae  to  my  soxme  4  mj  heire, 
62         41  will  gine  thee  mickle  mere.^ " 


*'  If  I  be  not  trae  to  mj  Idagter^''  he  said, 

*<  Christ  himselfe  be  not  trew  to  mee ! 
if  I  be  not  trne  to  mj  lord  4  Master^ 
56         an  ill  death  that  I  maj  die  !  " 

the  Lord  of  Learne  did  apparell  his  Child 

With  Bniche,'  4  ringe,  4  many  a  thinge ; 
the  apparrell  he  had  his  body  vppon, 
60         th6  say  was  worth  a  Sqniers  lininge. 


HesUurtion 
hiitoiir; 


the  parting  of  the  yonnge  Lord  of  Learne 

With  his  &ther,  his  mother,  his  ffellows  deere, 
wold  hane  made  a  mania*  hart  for  to  change, 
64         if  a  lew  borne  that  he  were. 


isondly 
theitewud; 


68 


the  wind  did  serue,  4  th£  did  sayle 

oyer  the  sea  into  ffiranoe  Land : 
he  Ysed  the  Child  soe  hardlie, 

he  wold  let  him  hane  nener  a  penny  to  spend, 


72 


and  meate  he  wold  let  the  Child  hane  none, 

nor  mony  to  buy  none  trnlie  ; 
the  boy  was  hungry  4  thirsty  both ; 

alas !  it  was  the  more  pitty. 


I  ]naire.«-P. 


»  Brooche,— P» 


?  mams  in  MS. — 'F. 
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he  laid  him  downe  to  diinke  the  water 

that  WEB  soe  low  beneathe  the  brimn ; 
he  was  wont  to  bane  dnmke  both  ale  &  wine, 
76         then  was  fisune  of  the  water  soe  thinne  > ; 

ft  as  he  was  drinlpng  of  the  water 

that  ran  soe  low  beneath  the  brime, 
soe  ready  was  the  fialse  steward 
80        to  drowne  the  bonny  boy  therin. 

"  bane  Mercy  on  me,  worthy  steward !  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 


my  hfe,"  he  said,  *'  lend  it  to  mee ! 
4  all  that  I  am  heire  vpon  " 
84        sales,  *^  I  will  gine  vnto  thee/' 


life,  gives  ap 
everything 
to  him. 


Mercy  to  him  the  steward  did  take,  even  his 

*  clothes 

&  pnlld  the  child  out  of  the  brime ; 
enen,  alacke  !  the  more  pittye ! 
88        he  tooke  his  clothes  enen  fix>m  him ; 

saies, ''  doe  thou  me  of  that  yeluett  gowne, 

the  crimson  hose  beneath  thy  knee, 
&  doe  me  of  thy  cordiuant^  shoone 
93         are  buckled  mth  the  gold  soe  free ;    • 

''  doe  thou  me  off  thy  sattin  doublett,  andhisgou 

neck^chain ; 
thy  shirtband  wrought  with  glistering  gold, 

&  doe  mee*  off  thy  golden  Chaine 

96         about  thy  necke  soe  many  a  fold ; 

**  doe  thou  me  off  thy  veluett  hat 
With  fether  in  thats  is  soe  ffine, 
all  vnto  thy  silken  shirt 
100       thatB  wrought  with  many  a  golden  swaiue.^  " 

1  MS.  thime.— F.  •  There  is  a  long/ in  the  MS.  between 

'  oordiTunt :  proprie  oordwane,  oorinm  me  and  off. — F. 
denonunatnm  a  Coranba,  nrbe  Hispanise.  *  Perhaps  ttoinej  i.e.  twist  or  braid. — 

The    same   as   Moroeoo   Leather,   i.e.  P.    Compare  the  Piomptorinm  "  daggy- 

oordoTaa.  Jnn.  seePag.  481.— P.  "  Cor*  eweyne,  Lodix,"  and  Jkfr.  Way's  note  on 

douan :  m.  Cordouan  leather ;  (which is  it     "A   bed-covering,  or   a   garment 

properly,  a  Ooate  akin  tanned)."  Cot,— F.  formed  of  frieze,  or  some  material  with 
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drrflstsin 
leather. 


104 


the  child  before  him  naked  stood, 
with  akin  as  white  as  lilly  flower ; 

for  his  worthy  lords  bewtie 
He  might  haue  beene  a  ladyes  paxamoure. 


he  put  vpon  him  a  lether  cote, 

&  breeches  of  the  same  beneath  the  knee, 
&  sent  that  bony  Child  him  froe, 
108       service  for  to  crane,  troly. 


[|»«e7M 


chanfTBS 
his  name  to 


he  polld  then  forth  a  naked  sword 

thai  hange  fnll  low  then  by  his  side, 
*'  tome  thy  name,  thou  villaine,"  he  said, 
1 LS       or  else  this  sword  shall  be  thy  guide." 


DitAu-nre, 


**  what  must  be  my  name,  worthy  steward? 

I  pray  th^p,  now  tell  it  me." 
''  thy  name  shalbe  pore  disaware,> 
116       to  tend  sheepe  on  a  lonelye  lee." 


the  bonny  Child,  he  went  him  froe, 

A  looked  to  himselfe  truly, 
saw  his  apparrell  soe  simple  vppon  ; 
180       0  Lord !  he  weeped  tenderlye. 


obtains 
a  tdtuation 
ni«  Khei«hcrd's 
boy, 


ynto  a  shepards  house  that  Childe  did  goe, 

&  said,  "  Str,  god  you  saue  &  see ! 
doe  you  not  want  a  servant  boy 
124        to  tend  yotir  sheepe  on  a  lonelie  lee  ?  " 


"  whore  was  thou  borne  ?  '*  the  shepard  said, 

"  where,  my  boy,  or  in  what  country  ?  " 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  was  borne  in  fayre  Scottland 
128        thai  is  soe  (arr  beyond  the  sea." 


long  thrums  like  a  carpet,  wtm  termed  a 
duggysweyney  Swainc  can  hardly  mean 
here  Armigcr, — F. 


*  Perhaps  the  same  as  Diswarp, 
Chausf,  i.e.  not  awan*,  unwanr,  Urry, 
Glos.— P. 


132 


LORD  OF   LEARJ^K. 


**  I  haae  noe  child,"  the  shepard  sajd, 

"  my  boy,  thoust  tarry  &  dwell  with  mee ; 

my  lininge,"  he  sayd,  *'  &  all  my  goods. 
He  make  thee  heire  [of]  after  mee.'^ 


187 


ft  then  bespake  the  shepards  wife, 

to  the  Lord  of  leame  thus  did  she  say, 
*'  goe  thy  way  to  our  sheepe,"  she  said, 
136       '*  4  tend  them  well  both  night  &  day." 


and  tends 
theabocp. 


it  was  a  sore  office,  O  Lord,  for  him 

that  was  a  lord  borne  of  a  great  degree  ! 
as  he  was  tenting  his  sheepe  alone, 
140       neither  sport  nor  play  cold  hee. 


Let  YB  leaue  talking  of  the  Lori  of  Leame, 

ft  let  all  such  talking  goe ; 
let  vs  talke  more  of  the  falst  steward 
144       that  caused  the  Child  all  this  woe. 


MeanwhUo 
thoBtewaid, 


he  sold  this  lori  of  Leames  his  Clothes 

for  6001*  to  his  pay, 
ft  bought  himselfe  a  suite  of  apparrell 
148       might  well  beseeme  a  Lore2  to  weare.^ 


when  he  that  Gorgeous  apparrell  bought 

that  did  soe  finelie  his  body  vppon, 
he  laughed  the  bony  Child  to  scome 
152       that  was  the  bonny  hord  of  leame ; 


Rnifrmculy 
droMu], 


he  laughed  that  bonny  boy  to  scome ; 

Lord  !  pitty  it  was  to  heare  ! 
I  haue  herd  them  say,  ft  soe  hauo  you  too, 
156       that  a  man  may  buy  gold  to  deere.^ 


*  perhaps  "  a  Loid'a  array." — P. 

'  A    man   may  buy  gold  too  doar. 


Ray's  Proverbs   in    Bohn's  Handbook, 
p.  98.— F. 
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himaelf  Lord 
of  Leame, 
woo*  the 
Duke  of 
Franoe'i 
daughter, 


160 


when  that  he  had  all  that  goigeons  appacrell 

that  did  Boe  finelie  his  body  ypon, 
he  went  a  woing  to  the  dukes  daughter  of  franco, 

&  called  himaelfe  the  Lord  of  Learae. 


the  duke  of  ffiranoe  heard  tell  of  this ; 

to  his  place  that  worthy  Lord  was  come  truly ; 
he  entertaind  him  with  a  quart  of  Bed  renish  wi[ne],' 

164  saieSy  *'  Lord  of  Leame,  thou  art  welcome  to  me !  " 

then  to  supper  that  they  were  sett, 
Lords  &  ladyes  in  their  degree ; 
the  steward  was  sett  next  the  duke  of  franco  ; 

165  an  vnseemlye  sight  it  was  to  see. 


.who  til  to 
have  600/. 


then  bespake  the  duke  of  ffirance, 

ynto  the  Lon^  of  leeame  said  hee  there, 
sayes,  "  lord  of  Leame,  if  thoule  marry  my  daught[er,] 
172       He  Mend  thy  lining  600!  a  yeere." 


Then  bespake  that  Lady  fayre, 

answered  her  ffather  soe  alone, 

that  shee  wold  be  his  marryed  wiffe 

176       if  he  wold  make  her  Lady  of  Leame. 


[page  76.] 


and  is 

betrotboato 

bar. 


then  hand  in  hand  the  steward  her  he  tooko, 

&  plight  that  leudj  his  troth  alone, 
that  she  shold  be  his  Marryed  wifie, 
180       &  he  wold  make  her  the  Ladie  of  leame. 


The  lady, 
buntiog. 


184 


thus  that  night  it  was  gone, 
the  other  day  was  come  truly, 

the  Lady  wold  see  the  Bobucke  run  ' 
yp  hills  &  dales  &  forrest  free. 


>  wine.— P. 


«  M.S.  rum.-F. 
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then  shee  was  ware  of  the  jonnge  hord  of  leame    22^,^,^„ 

tending  aheepe  vnder  a  bryar,  tmlje ;  2e?^  ^^ 

A  thus  shee  called  vnto  her  maids,  ^ 
188       &  held  her  hands '  yp  thns  an  hie, 

sajes,  ''  feitch  me  jond  shepards  boy, 

lie  know  why  he  doth  monme,  tmlye." 
when  he  came  before  t?iat  Lady  fayer, 
L9S       he  fell  downe  vpon  his  knee, 

he  had  beene  so  well  bronght  vpp 

he  needed  not  to  leame  cnrtesie.^ 
"  where  waat  thou  borne,  thon  bonny  boy, 
196      -where  or  in  what  conntrye  ?  " 

'*  Madam,  I  was  borne  in  faire  Scottland  rod  heAring 

f        .  tf»        1  -1  ii  ••  he  te  from 

that  IS  soe  farr  beyond  the  sea.  sooUand, 

what  is  thy  name,  thou  bonny  boy  p 
200       I  pray  thee  tell  it  vnto  mee." 

"  My  name,"  he  sayes,  "  is  poore  Disaware, 

that  tends  sheepe  on  a  lonely  lee." 
"  one  thing  thou  must  tell  mee,  bonny  boy, 
204       w^ioh  I  must  needs  aske  of  thee : 

''  dost  not  thou  know  the  young  hord  of  Leame  P  ifeks  Um  if 

he  is  comen  a  woing  into  irance  to  me."  the  loi? of 

"  yes,  that  I  doe.  Madam,"  he  said ; 

208       &  then  he  wept  most  tenderlie  ;  HeiveeiM, 

"  the  Lorc2  of  leame  is  a  worthy  Lon2, 
if  he  were  at  home  in  his  oune'  country." 

*  The  tag  after  these  (Ts  may  not  When  Mi  oomest  byfore  a  lordf , 

mean  s. — ^F.  Yn  halle,  yn  bowre,  or  at  \>e  bonl^, 

'  The  direction  in  all  the  Books  of  Hod  or  cappe  j^ot  )>ou  of  do 

Coorteej,  Urbanity,  &c,  is  to  fall  on  ^er  ^a  oome  hym  allynge  to ; 

your  knee  before  a  lord :  see  my  edition  Twyes  or  pryes,  wi tAoute  dowte, 

of  7%e  Babees  Book,  &c.,  £.  £.  Text  To  \>at  lord  jbou  moste  lowte ; 

Soc,  1867;  L  334  of  this  poem,  &c    The  With  \/j  ly^th  kne  let  hyt  be  do, 

Constitvtiofu  of  Masonry,  printed  by  byn  owne  worschepe  Km  sane  so. 
Mr.  HalliweU  from  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.,  17 

A,  i.  ff.  82,  giyes  the  general  order  in  '  One  stroke  too  many  for  oune,  in 

this  form,  (p.  37,  1.  696-702  :   I  have  MS.— F. 
read  it  with  the  MS.  fol.  29-80.— F.) 
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fo?»*2iid'**  "  what  ayles  thee  to  weepe,  my  bonny  <  boy  ? 

friewi.  212       tell  me  or  ere  I  part  thee  froe.*  " 

*'  nothing  bat  for  a  freind.  Madam, 
^^ts  dead  from  mo  many  a  yeere  agoe." 

a  lend  laughter  the  Ladie  longht ; 
216       0  hord  !  shee  smiled  wonderoos  hie ; 

"  I  haue  dweUed  in  franco  since  I  was  borne  ; 
snch  a  shepards  boy  I  did  neucr  see. 

The  lady  "  wilt  thon  not  leauo  thy  sheepe,  my  Child, 

cngac^m  him  .  .  .  « 

to  be  her       220       &  como  vnto  sorvice  vnto  mee  r 

cfaambcrlftlii* 

&  I  will  giue  thee  meate  &  fee,  • 

&  my  Ghamberlaine  thou  shalt  bee." 

Hp  rocm  **  then  I  will  leane  my  sheepe,  Madam,"  he  sayd, 

224        "  &  come  into  service  vnto  thee ; 
if  you  will  giue  me  meate  &  fee, 
your  Ghamberlaine  thai  I  may  bee." 

when  the  Lady  came  before  her  &ther, 
228       shee  fell  Low  downe  vpon  her  knee, 
"  grant  me,  father,"  the  Lady  said, 
"  this  boy  my  Ghamberlaine  to  be." 

"  but  0  Nay,  Nay,"  the  duke  did  say, 
232        '*  soe  my  daughter  it  may  not  bee ; 
the  hord  that  is  come  a  woing  to  you 
will  be  offended  with  you  &  mee." 


The  rtcward  then  camc  downe  the  false  steward 

ia  angry  to 

■oe  him,         236        which  Called  himselfe  the  hord  of  leame,  tmlie : 
when  he  looked  that  bonny  boy  vpon, 
an  angry  man  I- wis  was  hee. 


"  One  stroke  too  iminy  for  bony  or  too  few  for  bonny  in  the  MS.-— F. 
«  from  thn«\— P. 


LOBD  OF  LEARNS 


191 


'*  where  thou  was  >  Bomo,  thou  vagabond  P 
240       where  ?  "  he  sayd,  "  4  in  what  country  ?  " 
Bays,  '*  I  was  borne  in  fayre  Sootland 
tJuLt  is  soe  far  beyond  the  sea." 

**  what  is  thy  name,  thou  vagabond  ? 
244       haue  done  qu[i]cklie,  &  tell  it  to  me." 
"  my  name,"  he  sayes,  "  is  poore  disaware  ; 
I  tend  sheep  on  the  lonelie  lee." 


248 


252 


CPW77.] 


"  thou  art  a  theefe,"  the  steward  said, 
**  Sd  soe  in  the  end  I  will  prooue  thee." 

then  be-spake^  the  Ladie  fayre, 

"  peace,  Lord  of  leame  !  I  doe  pray  thee ; 

ffor  if  noe  loue  you  show  this  Child, 
noe  &vor  can  you  haue  of  mee." 


makcfl  him 
deny  his 
trac  name, 


'*  wiU  you  beleeue  me,  Lady  faire, 
when  the  truth  I  doe  tell  yee  P 
att  Aberdonie  beyond  the  sea 
256       his  father  he  robbed  a  100 :  3." 


and  fllan^ters 
his  father. 


But  then  bespake  the  Duke  of  franco 

vnto  the  boy  soe  tenderlie, 
saies,  "  boy,  if  thou  loue  harsses  well, 
260       my  stable  groome  I  will  make  thee." 

ft  thus  thai  thai  did  passe  vppon 

till  the  12  monthes  did  draw  to  an  ende  ; 
the  boy  applyed  his  office  soe  well, 
264       euery  man  became  his  freind. 

he  went  forth  earlye  one  morning 

to  water  a  gelding  at  the  water  soe  free ; 
the  gelding  vp,  &  wtth  his  head 
268       he  hitt  the  Child  aboue  his  eye : 


The  Dnke 
nppolnte  the 
hoy  his 
irtablc- 


Thmaycar 


Disaware 
getA  hart  by 
one  of  the 
horses. 


read  imm  thou. — F, 


•  Ma  he  spake.— F. 
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and  aiond  <<  woe  be  to  thee,  thon  eeldiiur !  *'  he  sayd, 

bewails  hii 

fate.  *'  ft  to  the  mare  thai  foled  thee ! 

thou  hast  striken  the  Lord  of  leame 
27S       a  liUe  tinye  aboae  the  knee. 


"  first  night  after  I  was  borne,  a  Ixyrd  I  was ; 

an  earle  after  my  father  doth  die ; 
my  &ther  is  the  worthy  Jjord  of  leame ; 
276       his  child  he  hath  noe  more  but  mee  ; 

he  sent  me  oyer  the  sea  wtth  the  false  steward, 

&  thus  that  he  hath  begnQed  mee." 


The  Duke's  the  Lady  [wa]s  in  her  garden  greene, 

overtaearing    S80       walking  wtth  her  mayds,  tmlye, 

disooven 
wholMla. 


&  heard  the  boy  this  mourning  make, 
&  went  to  weeping  trtdie  : 


toytoroe^to*  "  ^^^^  ®^  ^^  ^^&  *^o^  stable  groome ! 

^'^^  284       I  pray  thee  doe  not  Let  for  mee, 

ft  as  I  am  a  trae  Ladie 
I  wilbe  trew  vnto  thee." 

He  says  he  "  but  Nav,  now  Nav,  Madam !  "  he  sayd, 

must  keep  ""      .  ""        ,  "^    ' 

his  oath  to     288        "  soe  that  it  may  not  bee, 

the  steward.  ''  ^ 

I  am  tane  swome  vpon  a  booke, 
ft  forswome  I  will  not  bee." 

'^  sing  on  thy  song  to  thy  gelding 
292       ft  thon  doest  not  sing  to  mee  ; 
ft  as  I  am  a  trae  Ladie 

I  will  ener '  be  true  vnto  thee." 
bewiSSf"  ^®  sayd,  "  woe  be  to  thy,*  gelding, 

himself,        s^e       ft  to  the  Mare  that  foled  thee  ! 


>  either  ieuer  in  MS.  or  the  letter  before  e  crossed  out. — F. 
«  ?/or  thee.— F. 


LORD   OF  LKARNE. 
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3C0 


**  for  ihou  hast  stmcken  the  Lord  of  Leame 

a  litle  aboue  Mine  eye. 
first  night  I  was  borne,  a  lord  I  was  ; 

an  Earle  after  mj  father  doth  d je ; 


*'  my  father  is  the  good  honl  of  Learce, 

A  child  he  hath  noe  other  but  mee. 
My  father  sent  me  over  with  the  false  steward, 
S04       &  thns  that  he  hath  beguiled  mee. 

**  woe  be  to  thee  steward,  Lady,"  he  sayd, 

"  woe  be  to  him  verrily  ! 
he  hath  beene  abone  this  12  months  day 
308       for  to  deceiue  both  thee  A  mee. 

"  if  you  doe  not  my  Councell  keepe 

that  I  hane  told  yon  with  good  intent, 
A  if  you  doe  it  not  well  keepe, 
312       fiarwell !  my  life  is  at  an  ende.'' 


and  tells  tha 
lady  how 
thestewnrd 
turn  begniled 
him. 


"  I  wilbe  true  to  thee,  hord  of  Leame, 
or  else  christ  be  not  soe  '  vnto  me ; 
And  as  I  am  a  trew  ladye, 
316       He  neuer  marry  none  but  thee  !  " 


[V^gt  78.] 


The  lady 
gwean  ahe'U 
marry  him 
alone. 


shee  sent  in  for  her  father,  the  Duke, 
in  all  the  speed  that  ere  might  bee ; 
"  put  of  my  wedding,  father,"  shee  said, 
380       for  the  lone  of  god,  this  Monthes  3  : 


gets  her 
wedding 
with  the 
false  Lord 
put  off. 


*'  sicke  I  am,"  the  ladye  said, 

*'  0  sicke,  &  verry  like  to  die  ! 
put  of  my  wedding,  father  Duke, 
aS4       £Por  the  loue  of  god  this  Monthes  3J 


VOL.    I. 


may  be  true.    Half  the  line  ie  pared  away. — F. 
o 
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the  Duke  of  france  pat  of  this  wedding 

of  the  steward  &  the  ladj,  monthes  3 ; 
for  the  Ladie,  sicke  shee  was, 
328       sicke,  sicke,  A  like  to  die. 


and  writes 
to  the  old 
Lord  of 
Leamein 
SooUand, 


shee  wrote  a  letter  with  her  owne  hand 
in  all  the  speede  thai  ener  might  bee  ; 
shee  sent  over  into  scottland    ' 
332       thai  is  soe  ffarr  beyond  the  sea. 


336 


when  the  Messenger  came  beffore  the  old  Lore? 
of  Leame, 

he  kneeled  low  downe  on  his  knee, 
&  he  deliaered  the  letter  vnto  him 

in  all  the  speed  thai  euer  might  bee. 


who 

denoanoM 
the  falM 
steward, 


340 


first  looke  he  looked  the  letter  vpon, 

Lo  !  he  wept  full  bitterly, 
the  second  looke  he  looked  it  ypon, 

said,  *'  fieJse  steward  !  woe  be  to  thee  ! ' 


when  the  Ladye  of  leame  these  tydings  heard, 

O  Jjord  !  shee  wept  soe  biterlye  : 
"  I  told  you  of  this,  now  good  my  lord, 
344       when  I  sent  my  Child  into  that  wild  country.*' 


vengeance 
on  bim. 


"  peace,  Lady  of  leame,"  the  Lord  did  say, 

"  for  Christ  his  loue  I  doe  pray  thee  ; 
ft  as  I  am  a  christian  man, 
348       wroken  vpon  him  t?iai  I  wilbe." 


he  wrote  a  letter  with  his  owne  hand 

in  all  the  speede  thai  ere  might  bee ; 
he  sent  it  into  the  Lords  in  Scottland 
352        thai  were  borne  of  a  great  deg^e  ; 
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d56 


he  sent  for  lords,  he  sent  for  knights, 
the  best  that  were  in  the  coontrye, 

to  goe  with  him  into  the  land  of  france, 
to  seeke  his  sonne  in  that  strange  Country. 


ca11» 
together 
lordR  and 
knights, 
oomes  over 
to  France, 


the  wind  was  good,  &  they  did  sajle, 

500  men  into  france  Land, 
there  to  seeke  that  Bonny  boy 
360       that  was  the  worthy  Lord  of  Leame. 


they  sought  the  country  through  &  through, 
soe  fan*  to  the  dukes  place  of  firance  Land  : 
there  they  were  ware  of  that  bonny  boy 
364       standing  with  a  porters  staffe  in  his  hand. 


and  at  lant 
finds  his  M>n 
oflBciating  as 
a  porter  in 
the  Onke's 
palaee. 


then  the  worshippfiiU,  th6  did  bowe, 

the  serving  men  fell  on  their  knees, 
they  cast  their  hatts  vp  into  the  ayre 
368        for  Toy  thai  boy  that  they  had  seene.* 

the  Lore?  of  leame,  then  he  light  downe, 

&  kist  his  Child  both  Cheeke  &  chinne,^ 
&  said,  "  god  blesse  thee,  my  sonne  &  my  heire, 
372       the  blisse  of  heauen  that  thou  may  wiine  • !  " 


the  false  steward  &  the  Duke  of  ^nce 

were  in  a  Castle  topp  truUe : 
"  what  fooles  are  yond,"  says  the  false  steward, 
376       "  to  the  porter  makes  soe  Lowe  curtesie  ?  " 


The  faliw 
steward,  in  a 
cattle  near, 


Then  bespake  the  duke  of  fErance, 

calling  my  Lord  of  Leame  trulie, 
he  sayd,  '*  I  daubt  the  day  be  come 
380       that  either  you  or  I  must  die." 


'  did  8CC.  qn. — P. 


•  MS.  chime.— F« 
o  2 


winne. — P. 
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u  besieged,  th6  Sett  the  Castle  ronnd  about, 

a  swallow  cold  not  hane  flone  away ; 
&  there  th6  tooke  the  fiJse  steward 
384       That  the  Lord  of  Leame  did  betray.  Cpi«e79.] 

wiied,  &  when  they  had  taken  the  false  steward, 

he  fell  lowe  downe  vpon  his  knee, 
&  craned  mercy  of  the  Lord  of  leame 
388       for  the  villanons  dedd  he  had  done,  tmlye. 

"  thon  shalt  hane  mercy,"  said  the  hord  of  Leame, 

"  thon  vile  traitor  !  I  tell  to  thee ; 
as  the  Lawes  of  the  realme  they  ^  will  thee  beare, 
392       wether  it  bee  for  thee  to  line  or  dye/' 

tried,  a  qnest  of  lords  thai  there  was  chosen 

to  goe  yppon  his  death,  tmlie : 
there  the  Indged  the  false  steward, 
396       whether  he  was  gniltie,  &  for  to  dye. 

condemned  The  forman  of  the  Inry,  he  came  in ; 


to  death, 


he  spake  his  words  fhll  Lowd  &  hiye : 
said,  "  make  thee  ready,  thon  false  steward, 
400       for  now  thy  death  it  drawcs  fnU  nie  !  *' 

sayd  he,  '*  if  my  death  it  doth  draw  nie, 

god  forgine  me  all  I  hane  done  amisse  ! 
where  is  that  Lady  I  hane  loued  soe  longe, 
404       before  my  death  to  gine  me  a  Kissc." 

"  away,  thon  traitor !  "  the  Lady  said, 

"  anoyd  ont  of  my  company  ! 
for  thy  vild  treason  thon  hast  wrought, 
408        thou  had  need  to  cry  to  god  for  mercye." 

*  The  y  is  in  a  mcKlrni  liand. — F, 
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412 


first  thoy  tooke  him  &  h[a]ngd  him  halfe, 
h  let  him  downe  before  he  was  dead, 

&,  quartered  him  in  quarters  Many, 
k  sodde  him  in  a  boj^ling  Lead  > ; 


half  hanged, 

qHnrtered, 

IwUod, 


&  then  they  tooke  him  out  againe, 

&  cutten  all  his  ioynts  in  sunder, 
&  bumte  him  eke  vpon  a  hyll  • ; 
416       I- wis'  th6  did  him  curstlye  cumber.* 


cut  to  liitd, 
andatlagt 
burnt. 


a  loud  laughter  the  lady  laught ; 
O  lord  !  she  smiled  merrylie  ; 
She  sayd,  *'  I  may  praise  my  heauenly  Ydng 
420       that  euer  I  seene  this  vile  tray  tor  die.'* 


then  bespake  the  duke  of  franco, 

vnto  the  right  Ixyrd  of  Leame  sayd  he  there, 
says,   "  hcyrd  of  Leame,    if  thou  wilt  marry   my 
daught[er] 
424       He  mend  thy  lining  500  a  yeere." 


TheDoke 
offer*  hla 
daughter  to 
theroung 


42S 


but  then  bespake  thai  bonie  boy, 
&  answered  the  Duke  quicklie, 
"  I  had  rather  marry  yowr  daughter  with  a  ring  of 
go[ld.] 
then  all  the  gold  that  ere  I  blinket  on  with  mine  * 
eye." 


whoacoepte 


'  Cauldron ;  H.  Coleridge's  Glossary, 
referring  to  "Al  so  beodh  his  eye 
puttes  ase  a  brathen  ledr  —  Owl  and 
Nightingale,  ed.  Wright,  p.  79.  ^The 
corresponding  passage  in  MS.  Jes.  Coll. 
Oxon,  1  Arch.  1-29,  fol.  184  back,  is 
"  Al  fo  beo^  hif  eye  pnttef  af  a  colput 
dnp  ant  gret,"  as  if  led  were  for  idie.) 
Chaucer,  Prol.  Cant,  Tales  (cd.  Morris, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7,  L  201-2),  has: 


His  eyen  steep,  and  rollyng  in  his  heed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeys  of  a  leed, 

Herbert  Coleridge  also  refers  to  Have- 
lok  the  Dane,  L  924.— P. 
•kihi.— P.    WhynotAi«?-F. 

*  I  think  it  should  here  be  "  I  wis," 
i,e.  I  know.— T.  Wright. 

*  to  cumber,  inter  alia,  signifies  to 
distress:  Johnson. — P. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS.— F. 
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But  then  bespake  the  old  Jjord  of  Leame, 
to  the  Duke  of  france  thus  he  did  say, 
^*  seeing  oar  Children  doe  soe  well  agree, 
and  mwriei    432       the  J  shalbe  marryed  ere  wee  goe  away." 

they  Lady  of  leai'ue,  shee  was  for  sent 
throughout  Scottland  soe  speedilie, 
to  see  these  2  Children  sett  vpp 
436       in  their  seats  of  gold  full  royallye. 

ffilis. 
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I.  This  piece  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  copy  lately 
printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,  now  for  the  first  time  printed. 
At  last  it  comes  forth  to  be  admired ;  and  admired  we  think  it 
will  be,  for  its  metre,  its  vigour,  its  general  curiousness.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  a  short  alliterative  chronicle  in  honour  of  the  Stanleys 
^-one  of  the  many  "laudationes"  belonging  to  that  much-balladed 
family.  It  sets  forth  the  two  great  glories  of  the  house — its 
achievements  on  Bosworth  Field,  and,  with  great  fulness,  at 
Flodden.  It  is  then  most  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  such  poems 
as  probably  all  the  great  houses,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
had  appertaining  to  them,  to  whose  composition  and  preserva- 
tion the  domestic  minstrel  in  the  olden  times  would  especially 
devote  himself,  and  whose  recitation  would  serve  for  a  per- 
petual delight  on  all  great  occasions — poems  fiill  of  local  and 
personal  feeling,  and .  curious  county  detail.  In  such  celebra- 
tions of  Itself  the  Stanley  family  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly rich.  Two  more  are  treasured  up  in  the  Folio,  viz. 
"  Flodden  Field  "  and  "  Lady  Bessie."  This  one  was  written  by 
no  menial  hand,  but  by  ^^  a  gentleman  by  lesu  "  I 

Percy,  in  his  "  Keliques,"  quotes  a  few  lines  from  this  piece — a 
handful  from  the  beginning,  and  a  handful  from  the  end.     The 

1  [An  alliterative  poem]  In  two  ffits,  which,  from  a  similitude  of  style,  seems  to 

containing  a  short  History  of  the  achieve-  have  l?een  written  by  the  same  Author, 

ments  of  Henry  the  7^^  &  of  Henry  the  —P. 

S'^  to  ihe  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  of  w*^  Two  of  these  verses  are  properly  but 

there  is  a  veiy  particular  Account ;  the  one,  being  the  same  measure  used  in 

Author  seems  to  have  been  present  at  Peers  Plowman's  Visions. — P.    The  two 

this  Engagem*  (vid.  fol.  86.  [of  MS.]  top),  lines  are  therefore  printed  as  one  (as 

who  gives  some  account  of  himself;  ver.  written  in  nearly  aU  MSS.  and  here  at 

226,  fiU  2'.  [of  MS.]— P.  line  42),  the  break  being  denoted  by  a 

N.B.  It  is  in  the  same  measure  as  the  colon,  which  must  not  be  treated  as  aa 

Ballad  of  Liffe  &  Death,  Pag.  384  [MS.] ,  ordinary  stop.— F. 
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latter  quotation  occurs  in  his  essay  on  Alliterative  Metre^  and 
is  accompanied  by  some  account  of  the  poem.  The  Chetham 
Society  copy  (edited  by  Mr.  Robson  in  1855)  is  imperfect  in  three 
places — at  the  beginning,  where  twenty-four  and  a  half  distichs 
are  gone ;  after  v.  36,  where  ten  distichs  are  wanting;  and  after 
V.  252,  where  the  description  of  the  vanguard  of  the  English 
army  (w.  253-275)  is  missing.  In  other  respects  it  is  certainly 
an  older  and  more  valuable  copy  than  the  one  here  given.  It 
again  and  again  preserves  the  alliteration  where  it  has  been 
corrupted  in  the  Folio  copy.  It  is  printed  from  a  MS.  found  by 
Mr.  Beamont  among  the  muniments  at  Lyme,  in  a  handwriting, 
according  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  two  copies  mutually  correct  and  elucidate  each  other.  The 
differences  between  them  are  merely  verbal ;  all  worth  noticing 
are  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

II.  The  piece  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  short  alliterative  chronicle. 
It  begins  with  the  landing  of  Henry,  afterwards  the  Seventh,  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  conducts  him,  supported  by  "  of  Derby  that 
deare  Earle  "  and  others,  to  Bosworth  and  the  throne,  and  at  last 
to  the  "celestiall  blisse."  As  this  triumph  of  the  Red  Rose 
is  dilated  upon  more  fully  in  "  Lady  Bessie,"  we  will  imitate 
our  poet,  and 

.  .  .  will  meddle  with  this  matter 

Noo  more  att  this  time — 
But  he  that  is  makeles  of  mercy 

Haue  mind  of  his  soole ! 

Then  follows  an  account  of  Henry  VIII. 's  accession,  and  of  his 
expedition  into  France  in  1513,  and  the  siege  of  Terouenne. 
Then  we  are  told  how  the  King  of  France,  to  effect  a  diversion, 
urged  the  King  of  Scotland  to  invade  England  in  Henry's 
absence ;  and  then  comes  the  great  interest  of  the  poem,  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  At  the  end  of  the  piece  we  return  to  Henry 
in  France,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  the  victory  and  witness  his 
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exultation.  And  so,  -with  an  announcement  of  the  author 
and  a  prayer  breathed^  ^'Jesus^  bring  vs  to  blisse/'  the  song 
is  sung. 

With  r^ard  to  the  expedition  into  France,  the  account  here 
given  is  mainly  correct,  but  the  details  are  not  so.  The  power 
of  France  was  exciting  great  jealousy  in  Western  Europe  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  care  of  Julius  II.,  after  he 
had  curbed  the  pride  of  Venice  with  its  assistance,  was  to  curb 
it  too.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  league  against  it.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  renewing  that  league,  when  death  interrupted  him 
for  ever.  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  his  tiara  and  his  schemes.  In 
April,  1513,  Crermany,  Spain,  and  England  concluded  with  him 
the  alliance  that  had  been  previously  negotiated.  In  May  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Derby  cross  over  to  France  vdth 
25,000  men,  followed  presently  by  Lord  Herbert  with  25,000 
more.  In  June,  Terouenne  is  invested.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
that  month  the  King  follows  his  generals,  leaving  the  Queen 
Eegent  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  North, 
and  on  July  21  arrives  at  the  besieged  town.  There  Maximilian 
joins  him,  and  serves  under  him.  Then  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs 
— **pugna  calcaria"  in  Jovius — is  fought,  or  run.  At  the  same 
time  a  supply  of  provisions  is  intercepted,  and  a  sally  of  the 
garrison  defeated.  On  August  23  the  place  surrenders,  and  is 
severely  punished  for  its  two-months'  obstinate  resistance — ir 
all  destroyed  except  the  cathedral  and  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  messenger  with  the  tidings  of  Flodden  finds  the  walls 
**  beaten  downe  "  ("Flodden  Field,"  v.  13),  and  the  King  gone  on 
to  Toumay.  Maximilian,  in  his  grandson's  interest,  was  anxious 
to  reduce  the  strong  towns  of  the  French  frontier,  and  he  led 
Henry  whither  he  would. 

And  soe  to  that  seege  forth  th^  went 

The  Noble  Shrewsbury  &  the  Erie  of  Derby, 
And  the  laid  seege  vnto  the  walls. 

("  Flodden  T.,"  w.  419-21.) 
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Toumay,  in  spite  of  the  proud  boast  engraved  on  one  of  its 
gates — '^Jammes  ton  ne  a  perdeu  ton  pucellage"  {sic  apud 
Hall) — and  its  confident  pun  ''que  Toumay  n'avoit  jamais 
toum6  ni  encore  ne  toumendt,''  and  the  prestige  of  its  successful 
resistance  to  Edward  UL,  capitulates  at  once.  Late  in  Octol^er 
the  King  returns  to  England.  Such  was  Henry's  vain  expedition 
of  1513.  We  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the  little  discrepancies 
between  the  above  sketch  of  it  and  the  narrations  given  in 
this  poem,  and  below  in  "  Flodden  Field." 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  grand  theme  of  our  poem — a  most 
favourite  theme  with  English  ballad-writers,  and,  from  a  vastly 
different  feeling,  with  the  Scotch  too — the  battle  of  Flodden.  An 
authentic  summary  of  this  memorable  conflict  is  preserved  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Herald's  College,  London — "  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle 
of  Flodden,  Sept.  1513,"  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Pinkerton's 
"  History  of  Scotland."  The  most  minute  account  is  given  by 
Hall,  who  derived  it  no  doubt  from  eye-witnesses.  There  is  a 
third  contemporary  report  in  Jovius'  **  Historise  sui  Temporis ; " 
a  fourth  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Knight,  the  English 
minister  at  the  court  of  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
to  Cardinal  Bainbridge  at  Rome,  (Harl.  MS.  3462,  fol.  32.  b., 
printed  by  Ellis  in  his  *^  Original  Letters  "  ) ;  a  fifth  in  the  shape 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  probably  just  after  the  battle,  reprinted 
by  Haslewood  in  1809,  with  this  heading :  ^^  Hereafter  ensue  the 
trewe  encountre  or  Batayle  lately  don  betwene  Englade  and 
Scotland,  in  whiche  batayle  the  Scottisshe  Kynge  was  slayne. 
The  manor  of  thaduaucesynge  of  my  lord  of  Surrey,"  &c. ;  a 
sixth,  among  the  State  Papers,  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  Gazette,  entitled,  *^  Articles  of  the  Bataill  betwix  the  Kinge 
of  Scottes  and  therle  of  Surrey  in  Brankstone  Feld,  the  9  day 
of  September."  Between  all  these  there  is  some  slight  diversity. 
Our  poem  agrees  precisely  with  no  one  of  them. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  how  James  IV.,  in  violation  of 
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a  treaty  then  existing  between  him  and  England,  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  bis  counsellors^  but  in  accordance  no  doubt  with 
the  popular  feelings  at  the  instance  of  the  French  monarch,  in 
July  1513  dispatched  a  letter  of  defiance  to  the  English  king  in 
his  camp  at  Turenne.  Henry  replied  in  a  corresponding  spirit ; 
but,  before  his  reply  could  reach  its  destination,  all  was  over. 
James  mustered  his  troops  at  Boroughmoor  (Blackator  in  our 
ballad)  close  by  Edinburgh.  While  they  were  assembling,  he 
ordered  Lord  Home  (not  Lord  Maxwell,^  as  the  ballad  says,) 
to  make  a  previous  raid  across  the  borders.  Lord  Home 
ravaged  and  plundered  the  English  marches  at  his  pleasure. 
Lord  Dacre,  according  to  the  ballad,  *'  keeping  him  in  Carlisle.'^ 
That  there  prevailed  some  such  report  to  the  discredit  of  that 
nobleman,  at  this  time  Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches, 
appears  possible  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wolsey,  dated  May  17, 
1514  (Cott  MSS.  Calig,  B.  IL  190,  partly  printed  by  Pinkerton, 
fully  described  in  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII."  1862),  in  which  he  defends 
himself  with  great  pains  against  the  charge  of  remissness  in 
his  duties,  and  insists  that  "  the  Scots  love  him  worst  of  any 
Inglisheman  living."  He  speaks  of  the  part  he  performed  on  the 
"  felde  of  Brankston  ; "  and  adds :  "  And  where  it  is  thought  I 
make  not  so  good  espiall  in  Scotland  as  I  might  do,  my  Lords, 
I  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  maide  the  best  espiall  at  all 
tymes  hiddertoward,  and  shall  maike  in  tyme  to  com,  that  I  oder 
can  or  may,  unfenydly,  and  neithre  spare  for  cost  ne  charge." 
With  whomsoever  the  fault  lay,  Lord  Home's  advance  was  un- 
molested. But  on  his  return  Sir  William  Bulmer,  by  a  skilful 
ambush  (not  mentioned  in  the  ballad ;  there  the  battle  is  a 
fair  pitched  one),  punished  him  with  great  severity  : 

'  Maxwell, — nominally  superseded  by  minated  at  Sol  way  Moss,  1542.     There 

James  V/s  favoiirite,   Oliver    Sinclair,  was,  however,  a  Lord  Maxwell  killed  at 

when  the  borders  were  crossed, — com-  Floddcn,  who    may  be  meant   by  the 

mandcd  the  Scotch  inrasion  which  tcr-  ballad. 
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Thus  were  M  beaten  att  the  flnt  brayd 

All  that  brawling  people ; 
And  likewise  in  the  latter  end, 

As  yee  may  here  after. 

King  James  now  advanced  in  person  with  the  largest  army  ever 
mustered  in  Scotland.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  reduction 
of  several  border  castles — of  Norham,  and  Wark,  and  Ford. 
These  were  all  the  successes  that,  with  all  his  mighty  host,  he 
achieved.  At  the  last-named  castle,  which  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Till  some  four  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed,  he  was  enthralled  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Mistress  Heron.  He  did  not  care  then  **  to  flee  to  war's  alarms.'' 
He  was  not  inspired  to  "chase  another  mistress" — "the  first 
foe  in  the  field."  He  wasted  the  precious  days  in  amorous 
dalliance.  His  nobles  murmured.  His  host  gradually  melted 
away.  The  tide  of  his  fortune  turned.  Meanwhile  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  North  had  been  raising  the  Northern  counties. 
He  advanced  to  Newcastle,  and  from  Newcastle  to  Alnwick,  with 
constantly  increasing  forces.  The  eagle  of  the  Stanleys  and 
the  crescent  of  the  Percys  were  soon  to  be  seen  beneath  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Lord  Surrey  would  not  wait  for  re- 
inforcements from  the  Midland  counties  promised  him  by  the 
Queen.  He  marched  rapidly  towards  the  invader's  Castle  of 
Indolence.  At  his  approach  the  invader  leaves  it,  and  posts 
himself  on  Flodden  Hill,  an  extreme  eminence  of  the  Cheviot 
chain,  just  separated  from  Ford  by  the  Till.  He  accepts  Surrey^s 
challenge  to  fight : 

A  thousand  thankes  the  Earl  then 

Unto  the  royal  King  did  yield. 
Whose  princely  heart  did  not  forbear 

So  simple  a  lord  to  meet  in  field.  (Weber*s  '*  Fl.  F.**) 

but  he  shows  no  inclination  to  forego  the  advantages  of  his 
position.  His  numbers  at  this  time  amount  to  some  30,000  at 
the  most  moderate  computation ;  Surrey's  to  some  25,000.     This 
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numerical  disadvantage  is  of  course  liberally  magnified  in  the 
English  ballads.  Says  the  Earl  in  ''Flodden  Field''  apvd 
Weber: 

Put  case  our  total  Engliah  power 

Were  ready  dreet  &  made  in  meat 
Thej  at  meale  two  would  va  devour ; 

The  Scottiah  anny  is  so  great. 

and 

What  though  our  foes  be  fire  to  one, 
For  that  let  not  our  stomachs  fiEiil ; 
Ood  giyes  the  stiok  when  all  is  done ; 
If  it  please  him,  we  shall  prevail. 

Determined  to  bring  about  an  engagement^  Surrey,  after  having 
crossed  to  the  right  side  of  the  Till  near  Wooler  (some  few 
miles  south  of  Flodden),  marches  to  Barmore  (near  Ford),  and 
at  last  resolves  on  putting  himself  between  the  King  and  Scot- 
land so  as  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  and  his  retreat. 
To  this  end  he  marches  to  the  north-west,  crosses  the  Till 
partly  by  Twizel  bridge  (close  to  the  junction  with  the  Tweed), 
partly  by  a  ford  to  the  south  of  that  bridge,  then  tiuns  south- 
ward, and  is  presently  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  All  these 
movements  Scotland,  *'  sitting  idle  on  dark  Flodden's  airy  brow," 
permits  him  to  perform  undisturbed. 

'^  Tharmy  was  devyded  into  2  batalles,  and  to  either  bataill  2 
wynges."  (State  Papers'  account.)  The  van  ward  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard  the  Admiral,  supported  on  his  right 
(our  ballad  wrongly  says  left>  v.  264)  by  his  brother  Sir  Edmund 
(our  ballad  calls  him  Eward)  with  Cheshire  men,  on  his  left  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  (our  ballad  says  Lord  Lumley)  witb 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  men.  The  second  division  or 
rereward  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  himself,  with  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  (proleptically  styled  Lord  Mounteagle  in  the  ballad, 
V.  296)  and  Lancashire  men  on  his  left,  on  his  right  Lord  Dacre 
(Lord  Scroop  with  Sir  John  Stanley,  according  to  the  ballad). 
Such  was  the  original  arrangement.     But,  as  they  approached 
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the  enemy,  ^Hhe  loi*d  Howard  caused  his  voward  to  stale  in  a 
lytell  valley,  tyll  the  rerewarde  were  joyned  to  oon  of  the  winges 
of  his  bataill,  and  then  both  wardes  in  oon  fronte  avaonced 
against  the  Scottes."  Lord  Dacre,  it  would  seem,  fell  into  the 
rear;  Lord  Howard's  left  wing  coalesced  with  his  father's  centre, 
his  right  wing  drew  close  up  to  him.  And  so,  as  Scott  says  in  his 
12 1st  note  to  ^^Marmion,"  and  as  the  common  accounts  say,  ''the 
English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions."  For  the  Scotch  army, 
the  King  was  supported  on  his  extreme  left  by  Huntley  and 
Home,  then  by  Crawford  and  Montrose,  on  his  right  by  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  Bothwell  commanding  the  reserve.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Flodden  was  a  little  village 
called  Brankston,  and  near  it  a  slight  hill,  the  occupation  of 
which  would  have  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  English. 
Amidst  the  smoke  of  his  huts,  which  he  set  on  fire  before 
descending  from  his  heights,  and,  as  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south,  his  movements  completely  shrouded  from  the  enemy, 
James  hastened  to  secure  it.  The  smoke  suddenly  clearing,  the 
English,  just  arrived  at  the  foot  of  it,  found  him  posted  on  it  and 
close  at  hand.  Hence  the  battle  is  very  commonly  styled  the 
battle  of  Brankston,  or  Brankiston,  or  Brampton,  or  Bramston, 
or  Branxston,  or  Brinston  (v.  401  of  our  ballad).  Scotch  writers 
prefer  Floddon,  or  Flodden.  (As  to  the  orthography,  the  hill  is 
often  mentioned.     V.  329  speaks  of  the  dale,) 

The  gushing  account  of  the  weather  on  the  day  of  the 
conflict  given  in  vv.  307-322  is  a  mere  poetical  commonplace, 
like  the  old  descriptions  of — 

lucus  et  an  Dianae, 

Et  propcrantis  aquae  per  anuenos  ambittis 

Aut  flumen  Rhenum  aut  pluvius    .     .     .    aicus. 

(Compare  w.  175,  176.)  The  account  reprinted  by  Haslewood 
says :  *^  In  this  batayle  the  Scottes  hadde  many  great  Auauntagies, 
that  is  to  wjrtte  the  hyghe  Hylles  and  mountaynes,  a  great  wynde 
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with  them,  and  sodayne  rayne,  all  contrary  to  our  bowes  and 
Arcbers/'  The  battle  commenced  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  raged  furiously  for  some  three  hours,  and  was  stayed 
only  by  the  coming  on  of  night.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
describe  it  at  length.  We  must  notice  the  fortune  of  the 
extreme  right  wing  of  the  English,  as  v v.  329-350  of  this  ballad 
and  a  great  part  of  "  Flodden  Field  "  are  devoted  to  it.  «  The 
Chesshire  and  Lancasshire  men  never  abode  stroke,  and  fewe 
of  the  gentilmen  of  Yorkshire  abode,  but  fled,"  says  the  State 
Papers'  account.  Our  poet,  himself  a  Cestrian,  is  sorely  troubled 
by  this  behaviour.  He  makes  what  apology  he  can  for  it — ^that 
the  men  could'nt  fight  without  a  Stanley  at  their  head  (see  w. 
265-269,  and  333-336);  and  he  speaks  bitterly  of  Lord  Dacre, 
and  accuses  him  of  having  set  them  the  example  of  flight 
(v.  332),  whereas — perhaps,  because — it  was  he  who  came  to 
Sir  Edmund  Howard's  rescue  and  saved  the  wing  from  utter 
destruction.  **  Maistre  Gray,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  et  Mes'  Hum- 
frey  demourent  prisonnirs,  et  Messire  Bichard  Harbottel  tu^, 
et  le  d'Edmond  Haward  fut  trois  fois  abatu ;  et  vint  a  son  relief 
le  seigneur  Dacres  avec  XV^  hommes ;  et  tellement  exploicter 
quil  mist  en  fuyte  les  d'Escossois."  The  feud  between  the 
Howards  and  Stanleys  was  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Bosworth : 

Sith  King  Richard  feele,  he  never  loved  thee. 

For  thy  unckle  slew  his  father  deere, 
And  deerlye  deemed  him  to  dye, 

says  Buckingham  to  Derby  of  Surrey  in  "  Flodden  Field  "  (vv. 
141-143).  So  there  may  possibly  have  been  a  want  of  cordiality 
between  the  Stanleyites  of  Cheshire  and  their  leaders,  the  Howards. 
But  when  the  great  advantage  in  respect  of  position  enjoyed  by 
the  Earl  of  Home,  and  his  natural  eagerness  to  avenge  his  late 
discomfiture  at  Milfield  are  considered,  nothing  more  is  wanted 
to  account  for  the  temporary  distress  of  the  English  right  wing. 
The  leaders  did  not  fly  with  their  men,  but  fought  on  unyield- 
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ingly.  In  another  part  of  the  field— on  the  left  wing — other 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men,  under  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  by  attacking  in  flank  and  utterly 
routing  Lennox  and  Argyle. 

Lancashire  like  Lyons 

Laid  them  about.— (t.  SSS.) 

This  piece  of  good  service  is  magnified  in  **  Flodden  Field  "  into 
the  winning  of  the  field ' : 

**  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,"  said  the  Messenger, 

"  They  have  done  the  deed  with  their  hand."— (yv.  869,  370.) 

They  have  woone  the  victorye. — (t.  3S4.) 

To  one  other  point  in  the  battle  we  may  allude — the  death  of 
the  King  of  Scots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  killed  on  the 
field.  On  this  fact  all  the  English  accounts  are  unanimous ;  and 
they  adduce  satisfactory  evidence.  According  to  our  ballad  he 
was  ^^dovme  knocked  and  killed  .  .  .  under  the  banner 
of  a  Bishoppe  that  was  the  bold  Standlye"  (vv.  386,  387). 
*'  The  King  of  Scottes/'  according  to  the  account  amongst  State 
Papers,  **cam  with  a  grete  puyssance  upon  my  Lord  of  Stirrey, 
havyng  on  his  lyfte  hand  my  Lord  Darcy  son ;  whiche  2  bare 
all  the  brounte  of  the  bataill ;  and  then  the  King  of  Scottes  was 
slayn  within  a  spere  length  from  the  saide  Erie  of  Surrey." 
"  The  Kinge  of  Scotts,"  runs  a  MS.  note  on  the  back  of  the 
return  of  a  muster-roll  of  an  ofiicer  in  the  camp  at  Terouenne 
(quoted  by  Gait  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey),  "  was  found  slayn  by 
my  Lord  Dakers  in  the  fronte  of  his  batayll  .  .  .  and  the  l^ynge 
of  Scotts'  body  is  closed  in  lede,  and  be  kept  till  the  kinges 


■  Ascham*8   ToxopkUus,    Works,    ed.  Scot,  euen   brant  agenst  Flodon    hil ; 

Giles,  T.  2,  p.  79.    "  The  excellent  prince  in    which  battel  y*  stoate  ardien   of 

Thomas  Hawarde,  nowe  duke  of  North-  Cheshire  &  Lancasshire,   for  one  day 

folk,  for  whose  good  prosperity  with  al  bestowed  to  j*  death  for  their  prince  h 


his  noble  familie  al  English  hertes  dayly      country    sake,    hath   gotten    immortall 
doth    pray,  with  bowmen  of  England      name 
slew  King  Jamie  wtt^   many  n  noble       154/i. 
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pleasure  is  knowen  in  Barwicke/'  *^  They  love  me/'  says  Lord 
Dacre  in  the  letter  above  adverted  to,  *^  worst  of  any  Inglishe- 
inan  living,  be  reason  that  I  fande  the  body  of  the  king  of 
Scotts,  slayne  in  the  felde,  and  thereof  advertised  my  lord  of 
Norfolke  be  my  writing;  and  thereupon  I  brought  the  corps  to 
Berwyke,  and  delivered  it  to  my  said  lord."  The  body  was 
presently  removed  to  London. 

*' .    .    .    Blaine  is  your  brother-in-law  King  Jamie ; 
And  att  lovely  London  he  shalbe  found, 
My  comelye  prince,  in  the  presence  of  thee," 

says  the  Queen  in  her  letter  to  Henry  in  France,  in  **  Flodden 
Field  "  (vv.  362-364).  And  when  Leo  X.  withdrew  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  incurred  by  James  by  his  wanton  breach  of 
his  ratified  treaty  with  England,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
monastery  at  Shene  in  Surrey,  where  Stow  (see  his  ''  Survey  of 
London,"  4to,  p.  539)  saw  it^  after  the  dissolution  of  the  house, 
''throwne  into  a  waste-room  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead, 
and  other  rubble.'' 

We  have  not  to  speak  here  of  the  awful  distress  that  the 
news  of  Flodden  brought  to  Scotland — ^how  that  country  wept 
*<for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not.'*  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  just  one  clause 
from  the  Proclamation  made  in  Edinburgh  the  day  after  the 
battle,  when  a  fearful  rumour  was  already  prevailing.  It 
«chaiiges  that  all  women  and  specialie  vagabounds  that  thai 
pass  to  their  labours,  and  be  not  sene  upoun  the  gait  clamourand 
and  cryand,  under  the  pane  of  banesing  of  thair  persons  but 
favors;  and  that  the  other  women  of  gude  pass  to  the  kirk 
and  pray,  quhane  time  requires,  for  our  soverane  Lord  and  his 
army,  and  nycbouris  being  thairat,  and  hald  thame  at  their 
privie  labours  off  the  gaitt  within  thair  houses,  as  affeirs."  (See 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Lord  Hailes', ''  Bemarks  on  the 
History  of  Scotland.") 

VOL.   I.  P 
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Sucb  is  the  subject  of  this  poem.  It  is  handled  with  much 
vigour.  "A  gentleman  by  lesu  who  this  jest  made**  (v.  416) 
writes  with  fervent  enthusiasm.  His  heart  is  warm  towards  his 
county  and  its  brave  gentlemen : 

These  frekea  wUl  nerer  flee 

For  feare  that  might  hfl{)pen. 
Bnt  they  will  stieke  with  their  Btandards 

In  their  Steele  weeds. 

The  eagle  of  the  Stanleys  is  the  king  of  birds—"  the  fayrest 
fowle  that  ever  flew  on  winge " — ^in  his  eyes.  He  makes  the 
Scotch  herald  admire  it  and  tremble : 

Soe  how  he  batten  &  beates 

The  bird  with  her  wings ; 
We  are  feare  of  yonder  fowle 

Soc  fiercely  he  ffiretii. 

He  is  not  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  gate.  He  is  full  of 
ingenuous,  simple-hearted,  enthusiastic  pride.  That  his  version 
of  the  events  portrayed  is  &r  from  aocurate  in  the  details,  has 
already  been  shown.  He  is  often  carried  away  by  his  Stanleyite 
ardour;  he  often  errs  from  a  sheer  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
Bishop  Percy,  from  v.  253,  supposes  him  to  have  been  present 
at  Flodden;  but  v.  91  gives  as  good  ground  for  concluding  him 
to  have  been  at  Terouenne.  ''The  bearne  that  at  Bagily  his 
biding  place  had,  and  whose  ancestors  of  old  time  had  yerded 
there  long**  (w.  418,  419),  would  never  want  for  information, 
though  not  himself  an  eye-witness,  about  actions  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  honour  of  Cheshire. 

The  poem  was  probably  composed  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  battle.  Vv.  285-291  seem  to  speak  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  a  recent  event,  and  he  died  in  March  1515. 
But  the  present  edition  may  be  of  much  later  date.  The  con- 
fusion of  Maxwell  with  Home  seems  to  place  it  afl^er  1542. 

With  regard  to  the  metre,  see  the  Introduction  to  ''  life  and 
Death.''    We  will  just  remark  here  that  this  is  one  of  the  latest 
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alliterative  poems  known.  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  ends 
with  a  rhyming  couplet. 

III.  A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  other  poems  that  celebrate 
the  field  of  Flodden.  That  field  can  boast  of  a  considerable 
poetic  literature.  Weber,  in  1808,  prompted  by  Scott,  whose 
^<  Marmion"  was  then  the  rage,  published  a  collection  of  pieces 
concerning  it.  The  jd^  de  reaietcmce  of  his  volume  is  a  poem 
to  be  found  in  No.  3526  of  the  Harl.  MSS.,  composed  probably 
about  1550 — a  poem  of  575  four-lined  rhyming  and  frequently 
alliterative  stanzas,  divided  into  nine  fits,  written  by  one  who 
had  already  celebrated  Henry's  achievements  in  France,  who 
was  evidently  a  well-practised  verse-writer  —  a  sieady-going 
pedestrian  poem.  Along  with  it  are  printed  *'  The  Lamentation 
of  King  James  the  Fourth  "  and  "  The  Bataile  of  Brampton  " 
from  the  1587  edition  of  the  "Mirour  for  Magistrates.**  Both 
these  pieces  are,  however,  older  than  that  work,  and  appear  in  it 
in  a  perverted  shape,  **  the  Elizabethan  editor  "  having  "  thought 
proper  to  make  a  complete  alteration  in  the  sense  of  every 
passage  bearing  a  theological  allusion — a  thing  that  occurs  in 
every  stanza  of  the  second,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  first.*' 
They  are  printed  in  a  purer  form  from  a  HarL  MS.  in  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  (New  Series,  .Tuly-August,  1866).  Weber 
gives  next  some  Skeltonian  doggrel  about  the  famous  fight; 
then  '^  The  lamentable  Complaint  of  King  James  of  Scotland  " 
from  Fulwell's  "  Flower  of  Fame,"  1675 ;  then  the  epitaph,  in 
Flamborough  church,  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  who 

...    at  Brankiston  fold 
Goragely  avandd  hymself  among  other  ther  &  then ; 

then  a  ballad,  possibly,  according  to  Bitson,  ^'  as  ancient  as  any- 
thing we  have  on  the  subject,"  from  Thomas  Deloney's  "  Most 
pleasant  and  delectable  History  of  John  Winchcomb,  otherwise 
called  Jack  of  Newbury,"  and  no  doubt  refurbished  by  Deloney; 
then  the  fragment  about  the  Laird  of  Muirhead,  and  Miss  Jane 

p  2 
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Elliott's  lines  called  '<The  Flowers  of  the  Forest''  (founded  on 
an  older  piece),  which  are  printed  in  the  "Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border";  and  lastly  "Flodden  Field,"  from  Harl.  MSS. 
293  and  367,  of  which  the  Folio  contains  a  copy  (see  below, 
p.  313). 

"There  is  a  MS.  poem,"  says  Ritson,  "Ancient  Songs,"  1792, 
p.  117,  "on  the  battle  of  Flowden  Hill  in  the  AdTOcates'  Library 
at  Edinburgh;  but  of  what  nature  or  merit  the  editor  had 
no  opportunity  to  discover."  Mr.  Laing,  however,  assures  the 
present  Editors  that  Bitson  was  mistaken  in  this  assertion. 


God  and 
Mary  help 
met 


I  sing  of 
noble  Uxigi. 


Of  Heniy 
VII. 

•ndhli 

prime 

■npporten, 

Lord  Derby, 


19 


gentle 
Uilbert, 


(jBANT,  gracious  god  :  grant  me  this  time 
that  I  may  say  or  I  cease*  :  thy  selaen  to  please, 
&  Mary  his  Mother  :  thai  Masked  '  all  this  world, 
&  all  the  secmlie  Saints  :  that  sitten  in  heaven. 
I  will  carp«  of  Km^«  :  thai  conquered  Ml  wide, 
thai  dwelled  in  this  land  :  thai  was  alyes'  Noble  ; 
Heneiy  the  seaaenth  :  thai  soveraigne  Lord, 
How  he  moued  in  at  Milford  :  with  men  but  a  few. 
there  were  lite^  Lords  in  this  land  :  thai  to  that  Lonf 

longed, 
but  of  derby  thai  deare  Earle  :  thai  doughty  hath  beenc 

euer, 
&  the  Lord  chamberlaine  :  <Aat  was  his  cheefe  brother, 
Sauage,  his  sisters  sonne  ^  :  a  Sege*  that  was  able, 
&  Gylbert  the  gentle  :  wtth  a  lollye  meanye, 
all  Lancashire,  these  ladds  :  th^  leddcn  att  their  will, 
A  Cheshyre  hath  them  chosen  :  for  their  cheefe  Cap- 

taine; 


*  say  or  I  cease,  i.e.  may  assay  before 
I  cease.— P.  8a^  is  apeak,  write,  what 
may  please  God. — F. 

«  f/ar  maked.— F. 

■  aJways. — ^Bobson. 


*  lite,  f«.few.— P. 
»  MS.  some.— F. 

'  Boge,   seege,  Mifes,    Sax.  sees,  id. 
L(ye).-P.  ^ 
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10     Much  worshipp  hane  th6  woone'  in  warre  :  their  was 

of  their  names 
in  france  A  in  few  lands'  :  soe  fajre  them  behappen 
sith  Brute  heere  abode  :  &  first  built  yp  honses. 
Sir  James  Blnnt^  that  bold  Kmght  :  he  bowed  to  their  ^  J-  Biimt, 

hands ; 
20     Soe  did  Si^r  Edward  Poyninffs  :  that  prooed  was  of  sir  b.     * 

deeds; 
Str  John  Biron  was  neuer  afrayd  :  for  no  bnTne*  sirJ.  Biron. 

lininge, 
a  more  manAill  man  :  was  not  of  this  Mold  maked : 
thus  With  a  royall  retinewe  :  raked  th6  forwarde,  S*thJy 

24     On  this  side  Bosworth  in  a  bancke  :  th6  bred*  forth  ^Ji^o^'^ 

their  standards 
With  a  dra^n  full  dearfe  :  ^  that  adread  was  therafter, 
rajled  ^  fall  of  red  roses  :  and  riches  enowe. 
there  he  bickered  ^  wtth  a  bore  •  :  that  doughtie  was  JJJ^antered 

called,  ^'^^^ 

28     Richard  that  rich  Lord  :  in  his  bright  armour, 

he  held^  himselfe  no  Coward  :  for  he  was  a  King 

Noble, 
he  fought  full  freshlie  ^^  :  his  formen  ^^  amonge 
till  all  his  bright  armour  :  was  all  bloudye  beronen.**    J,nqn^^ 
32     then  was  he  dungen  to  death  :  wtth  many  derfe  ^' 

strokes,'* 

'  OneBtTokeofthenleftoutinMS.— F.  re^ico.**    Promptorium.    Sail  is  a\Bo\o 

"  PerhapB  oomipted  for    Scotland  —  trickle,  run.     Wedg. — F. 

perhaps  foelandB,t.«.  hostile  countries. — P.  *  bicker,  confiigere,  Tid.  Jnniiu.— P. 

fer  (fiir).— Child.    ?  fele  (many).— Skeat.  '  lorde.— Lyme  MS. 

•  barne,  beame. — ^P.  •  kidde. — Lyme  MS. 

*  braid,  0.  N.  hftg^  to  more  a  thing  "  Ryght  royall  and  fueralye. — Lyme 
from  its  place,  draw  ont  (as  a  sword),  MS. 

brandish.    H.  Coleridge. — ^F.  A.-S.  bra-  "  foremen. — P.    For  foemen ;  see  note 

dan ;  O.  N.  5r»'5a,  to  spread  out— Child.  to  line  167  below. — F. 

*  The  first  fragment  of  the  Lyme  MS.  >*  beronen,  t.e.  mn  down  with  blood, 
edited  by  Mr.  Bobson  for  the  Chetham  —P.  ?  MS.  is  berauen,  riven,  rent?— F. 
Society  begins  here  with  "  that  dred  was  »•  derfe,  hard,  rough.— P.  See  1. 26.— F. 
sone  after.*— F.  "  Compare  SpeecTs  Theatre  o/  the  Em- 

•  ornamented.  0.  H.  Germ,  hragil,  fire  of  Great  Britain:  "The  corps  of 
indumentum,  gihraaiUm,  omare.  Wedg-  y*  dead  king,  being  tugged  and  dispite- 
wood.  Or  it  may  be  from  Norm,  rai/er,  fully  tome,  was  layd  all  naked  upon 
to   score,    draw  lines;    "rayle  Tynys,  an    horse,    and  trussed   like  a  '^     ^" 
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and  sent  to 
Newark. 


Henry  Vll.'t 
roign. 


Ho  Dindc  the 
Frrnch  pay 
tribute, 


nnd  went  to 
heaven. 


Henry  VIII. 


cast  him  on  a  CapuU  ^  :  &  earrjed  him  to  liester, 
&  Naked  into  Newarke  :  I  will  mine  '  him  noe  more, 
but  let  drongh[t]cn*  deale  with  all :  as  him  deare  liketh. 
36     then  said  ^  Richmond  this  realme  :  with  all  the  rojall 

cnntr^Cy 
&  raigine  *  with  royaltie  :  &  riches  enonghe 
fnll  24  jeeres  :  In  this  &jTe  Land, 
he  made  french  men  afeard  :  of  his  fell  deedes  ; 
40     they  paid  him  tribute  trolie  :  many  told  thousands, 
thai  th6  might  line  in  their  land  :  &  him  their  Lord 

call 
but  death  at  him  drone  that  die  mnst  he  needs  ^ ; 
thus  went  he  forth  of  this  world  :  this  wor8hip[fial 

wight  ^] 
44     to  the  celestiall  blisse  :  with  Saints  *  enowe.  . 

I  will  meddle  with  this  matter  :  noe  more  att  this  time, 
but  he  that  is  makeles  '  of  mercy  ^^  :  hane  mind  of  his 

sonle! 
then  succeeded  his  ^^  sonne  :  a  souerainge  most  noble, 
48     iJiat  proued  was  a  prince  :  most  peerlesse  of  other, 
that  was  Henery  **  the  8***  :  our  most  dread  Lord, 
when  his  father,  that  feirce  freake ''  :  had  finished  his 

dayes, 
ho  made  frenchmen  ^^  afeard  :  &  faire  him  besought 
62     that  he  wold  take  their  tribute  :  A  traine  ^^  them  noe 

further; 


behind  a  pnrsivant  at  Annes  and  as 
homely  buryed  in  y*  Graye  Fr.  within 
Leicester,  which  being  ruinated  his  grave 
rests  as  obscure,  overgrowno  with  nettles 
and  weedes."— H. 

*  capnl,  a  horse. — P. 

*  i,e.  mention. — P. 

*  qti.  Brighten,  t.«.  Dominus.— P. 

*  on.  had  or  rather  sway'd. — P.  ?  as- 
sayed, tried,  if  not  mimvrUten  for  seized. 
— F. 

»  raigned  or  raigne.— P.  rayned. — 
Lyme  MS. 

*  written  as  one  line  in  tlio  MS.  The 
break  should  be  before  that, — F. 


•  lorde. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  MS.  S :  «»aint8.  ^for  Sacroaawts.—'F, 
First  written  shorty  S**.  for  SainU,  and 
then  written  long,  S**aint8. — SkeaL 

•  makles  or  makeless  of  mercy  (sec 
ffitt  2.  T.  102),  i.e,  matchless.~P. 

»•  myckle  of  inyght. — Lyme  MS. 

"  There  ia  a  short  curl  before  the  h 
of  hiSt  which  may  mean  t, — F. 

"  Harry.— Lyme  MS. 

"  A.-8.  frecot  a  daring  warrior,  from 
free,  freca^  bold,  daring. — F. 

"  One  stroke  too  many  in  MS. — F. 

'*  Fr.  trainer^  to  throwe  vp  and  downe. 
— F.    lem.— Lyme  MS. 
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but  he  nickeed  ^  iihem  with  Nay  :  &  none  of  it  wold, 
for  he  wold  see  vnder  their  seigniory  :  some  of  theire 

&yre  *  townes. 
thus  he  greathes  '  him  godly  :  with  a  grat  host,  inTades 

5C     fall  15 ^  thoTUsand  :  thai  feirce  was  in^  armes, 
for  to  &pe  into  ffrance  :  att  their  free  will.® 
then  left  ^  hee  in  this  land  :  a  Leede  that  was  noblo, 
of  snrrey  that  sure  Earle  :  the  saddest  ^  of  all  other,     leaTing 

BniTBy  88 

60     as  Lord  &  Leinetenant  ^  :  to  Looke  this  land  over,         Lord- 

lieatenant. 

if  any  alyant  i<^  in  his  absence  :  dorst  aduentnre  him 

selnen 
to  visitt  or  innade  :  onr  most  yaUant  realme. 
then  he  dressed  him  to  Dover  :  onr  most  dread  Kinir,  2®  "^ 

^'    from  Dover, 

64  with  many  Lords  of  this  land  :  onr  Lord  giue  them  loy ! 
of  Bncckingham,  Dnke  bold  :  he  was  a  [bomje''  Noble, 
&  of  Da[rby]  the  deei«  Earle  :  he  hathbeene  donghtie 

ener, 
A  Shrewsbniy,  that  sure  ^*  Earle  :  the  saddest  of  all  ^^Jl^J^"^ 

other,  the  Tan) 

68  as  a  warriour  full  wise  :  he  wends  with  the  vaward ;  *' 
the  Nob[l]e  Earle  of  Northxmiberlande  :  with  others 

full  Many,** 
th^  nvfende    att   their  will  :  &    wrought    as    them 

Liiked. 
thus  th6  glenten**  to  Callioe  :  with  great  shipps  of  ?S!£°^ 
warre, 
72     &  many  a  sellcoth  *®  saylor  *'  :  where  '*  seene  on  their 
Masts. 

>  Suio-(3h>tliie  neka,  to  refuse :  Jamie-  '*  alyant,  i  e.  alien. — ^P. 

Bon. — F.  "  bume. — Ljme  MS. 

•  ccfrrnvtXymttGnfoT  theire fayre. — P  "  the  trewe. — Lyme  MS. 

'  fferadian,  to  make  ready,  prepare.-*  "  As    a  worshippfoll    and  wise    he 

F.    graces. — ^Lyme  MS.  royndeth  the  cowarae. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  fonrty. — Lyme  MS.  "  of  the  same. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  cany  his. — Lyme  MS.  "  Scotch   glent,    to  pass    suddenly ; 
'  at  his  biddinoe. — Lyme  MS.  Jamieson. — F. 

»  ?  MS.  lost— F.    arose.— Lyme  MS.,  "  i.«.  rare.— P.  extraordinary.— T.  W. 

and  Lorde/or  Leede.  ^*  many  small  sailes. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  most  stable  or  st«idy. — F.  *•  were  seen  on. — ^P. 

•  lieutenant.— P. 
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andoidlSA 
oonndlof 
war  then.       75 


80 


TteKlng 
vows  to  take 
Tarenne  or      84 
periah. 


CPiW««a.] 


88 


The 


adTaaoes, 


andaU 
besiege 
Turenne. 


92 


when  th^  to  Callioe  oomen  :  all  this  seemly  Hean j, 
our  Knight  ^  ftdl  [of]  courage  :  carpeth  these  words, 
calleth  to  his  connoell  :  to  witt  their  wills* 
on  what  wise  was  best  :  his  warre  to  begine. 
some  sett  him  to  a  Cittye  :  that  was  snre  walled, 
&  told  him  of  Tnrwine  :  a  towne  that  was  noble 
&  oft  had  beene  assajd  :  wtth  Emperonr  &  other, 
yet  wold  it  nener  be  woone  in  warr  :  for  noe  way  on 

line'; 
there  was  noe  wight  in  this  world  :  that  win  it  nay  ^ 

might, 
it  was  soe  deepe  deluen  :  with  diohes  about, 
then  our  King  fall  of  Courage  :  carped  these  words, 
sayes,  "  I  will  seege  it  about  :  within  this  7  dayes, 
or  win  it  or  I  hence  win  :  with  the  leaue  of  our  Lord, 
or  leaue  here  my  liffe  :  Lord,  I  you  sett.*  " 
thus  he  promised    to    the  prince  :  [That  paradice 

weldeth.*] 
there  were  carryages  with  carts  :  A  many    keene 

weapons, 
then  they  waward  fiull  yaliantlie  :  aduanced  them 

seluen ; 
with  trumpetts  &  tabretts  :  forward  ihi  we&ten ; 
beside  the   towne  of  turwin  :  our  tents  downe  wo 

tilden,7 
&  soeged  it  surlye  *  :  on  all  sides  about, 
many  a  gaping  gunn  :  was  gurde  to  the  walls, 
where  there  fell  of  the  first  shott  :  manie  a  fell 

ffooder,® 


» for  King.— F. 

*  Mr.  Skeat  says,  "  Observe,  this  is  a 
line  of  debased  t^rpe,  each  half-line 
being  independent  in  its  alliteration,  as 
in  1.  109,  &c,**  While  admitting  this  as 
to  1.  109, 1  prefer  to  take  the  first  half 
of  1.  76  AS  the  last  of  a  triplet  with  the 
two  halves  of  1.  74  ;  and  the  second  half 
of  1.  76  as  the  first  of  a  triplet  with  the 
two  halves  of  1.  76.— F. 


'  on  live,  t.e.  alive.    A  Sazonism. — ^P. 

*  n*.-P. 

•  letees  I  von  heete. — ^Lyiie  MS. 

•  Supplied  by  Percy,  who  says,  "  see 
ffitt  2,  fin.  IS."— F. 

*  tild.— P.   A.-S.teld,A  tent;  teldian, 
to  spread  or  pitch  a  tent. — ^F. 

•  surelye. — ^P. 

*  t.0.  many  a  cart-load,  still  called  a 
Fodder  in  the  North.--P. 
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that  stones  that  were  new  starrd  :  for  stoutlej  they 
shotten. 
96    now  Leane  wee  onr  King  :  lying  att  this  seege, 

&  carpe  of  the  french  King  :  care  him  be-happen.  2w^"** 

when  he  heard  how  vnkindly  :  his  townes  they  were 

halched,^ 
hehyed'him  toparis  :  for  things  <Aat  might  happen  ;  JjJJj^^^ 
100   there  called  he  his  connoell  :  for  to  know  their  minds,  ^**^> 
or'  what  wise  was  best  to  worke  :  his  warrs  to  begin 
he  durst  not  venter  ^  with  onr  King  :  he  was  soe  keene 

Holden, 
for  all  the  gloring  gold  ^  :  vnder  the  god  of  heanen. 
104   then  his  connoell  fall  Keenlye  :  carped  on  this  wise, 

says,  "  make  forth  a  Messenge  :  to  the  Mightye  King  }J5JJ*JJ2  *** 

of  Scotts,  ^^ 

A  profer  him  a  present  :  all  of  pure  gold,  Bngiand. 

&  bid  him  enter  into  England  :  &  venter  ^  him  seluen ; 
108   he  may  win  it  in  warre  :  &  weld  it  as  him  liketh ; 
there  is  noe  leeds  in  tha[t]  land^  :  sane  Millers  & 

Masse  preists,* 
all  were  &ren  into  fiunce :  that  &yre  ^  were  in  armes. 

1  I.e.  saluted. — ^P.    A.-S.  healsian,  to  At  home  is  left  none  in  the  land, 
clasp  round  the  hols  or  ueck. — ^F.  lines  But  joult-head  monks  &  buraten  fry  en, 

99,  99,  111,  113,  119,  122,  127,  135,  all 

bad  in  scanning. — Skeat.  Or  rugged  rustics,  without  rules, 

*  picked. — ^Lyme  MS.  Or  priests  prating  for  pudding-shiTes, 
'  on,  gu. — ^F.  Or  millners,  madder  than  their  mules, 

*  counter. — Lyme  MS.  Or  iranton  clerks,  waking  their  wives. 
»  N.  ghra,  to  shine  (Wedgwood).— F. 

glaring, — ^Lyme  MS.  There's  not  a  lord  left  in  England, 
'  awnter. — ^Lyme  MS.  But  all  are  gone  beyond  the  sea ; 

'  in  the  laade. — P.    For  the  next  line  Both  knight  &  baron,  with  his  band, 

and  a  half,  the  Lyme  MS.  has  the  better  With  ordnance  or  artillery. — ^H. 

J^lSftiSVof  S^l;^^  "^^  "  How  much  good  it  [shooting  with 

the  aUiteration,  ioTjayrtOTjUrce)  .-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  |^^  ^^  ^^  J^  ^^ 

Vn  V  1       .■?"^'  chronicles  do  tell,  and  also  our  enemies 

AU  beton  into  Fraunco  ^^  bear  us  record.    For  if  it  be  true 

ttiat  proved  were  in  armes:  „  i  ^aye  heaid  say,  when  the  King  of 

But  mishiers  and  masse  pmstes  England  bath  been  in  France,  the  prieste 

there  bene  no  men  elles.— F.  ^^  home,  because  thev  were  archers,  have 

*  Compare  Weber's  "  Flodden  Field,"  been  able  to  overthrow  all  Scotland." 
T.  185-196.  Ascham,  ToaophiluSf  ed.  Giles,  p.  24.— F. 
King  Henry,  you  understand,  •  ?  MS.— F.    it  shotdd  be  fierce^  vid. 

To  France  is  past  with  all  his  peers ;        lin.  121  [124].— P. 
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and  df»- 
patcbes  Sir 
Dclamont  on 
this  errand. 


Sir 

Delamont 
finds  tho 
RitiR  of 


who 

oonmntsto 
invade 
England. 


then  the  Kifig  called  a  Earle  :  thai  wold  a  lord  Noble, 
112    Str  Delamont,*  that  deere  Duke  :  fAatwas  donghtje 
eaer; 
he  bad  boflke  him  A  bowne  him  :  to  goo  on  his 

Messa^; 
he  wold  *  as  wise  of  his  words  :  as  any  way  else, 
then  that  Kmght  fall  conrteonslje  :  kneeled  to  the 
gronndy 
116   sales,  "  I  am  bonnd  to  goe  :  as  ye  me  bidd  wold ;  " 
&  tooke  his  leaue  of  the  King  :  &  a  letter'  he  taketh, 
shoggs  ^  into  a  snre  shipp  :  &  Bhoggs  *  ore  the  water 
into  Soottland,  I  yon  to  hett^  :  A  there  the  King 
findeth, 
ISO   &  profered  him  a  present  :  of  pounds  many  a  thou- 
sand, 
for  to  wend  to  that  warr  :  A  worke  ^  as  him  liketh, 
&  enter  into  England  :  &  weld  ^  it  for  euer : 
there  is  noe  Lord  ^  in  that  Land  :  to  looke  him  against, 
184   all  were  faren  into  franco  :  that  feiroe  were  in  aimes. 
the  Kmg  was  glad  of  that  gold  :  that  he  gan  >^  brought, 
&  promised  him  full  peertly  ^'  :  his  part  for  to  take, 
that  his  cozen  the  french  King  :  soone  shold  it  know. 


1  The  ambaseador  sent  by  the  French 
king  into  Scotland  was  named  M.  La 
Motte.— P.  He  waa  La  Mothe-F^n^lon, 
whose  df^patchea  hare  been  printed. — 
T.  Wright.    I)elamote.^Lyme  MS. 

•  waa;  and  were  far  way. — Lyme 
MS. 

•  MS.  better.— F. 

•  f .  e.  joggB. — ^P.    ahott. — Lyme  MS. 

'  qneiy  shapea  or  ahope,  vid.  Pierce 
Plow. —P.  Bhoggeth.  —  Lyme  MS. 
"  Schoggyn  or  roggyn,  Agito,  Koggyn  or 
nevyn  (or  Bchoggyn,  rokkyn,)  Agito, 
Schoggyn,  achakyn,  or  wayeryn,  Vactlio" 
Promptonnm.  "  I  shake  or  shogge  upon 
one,y«  sache." — ^Palsgrave.  Forby  gives 
the  verb  to  ahuot  signifying  to  shake,  in 
the  Norfolk  dialect.— Way.  achog,  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards. — Jamie- 
son.  *'  And  the  boot  in  the  myddil  of  the 
see  was  achoggid  with  waives." — Wiclif 


.  in  Wedgwood  under  »hog. — ^F.  Used 
by  Cboxwsll  in  his  despatch  from 
'Warrington/  20th  August,  1648,  oa 
the  Battle  of  Preston :  **  Colonel  Deiui'a 
and  Colonel  Pride's,  outwinging  the 
Enemy,  could  not  come  to  so  much  share 
of  the  action ;  the  Enemy  skogaing  down 
towards  the  Bridge ;  and  keeping  almost 
all  in  reserve,  that  so  he  might  bring 
fresh  hands  often  to  fight.*'-— Garlyle*8 
Cromweli,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  2nd  ed.  1846. 
—Dr.  Robeon. 

•  ?  hett  to  you :  promise  you.  Then 
is  no  tohatan  ia  Bosworth's  A.-Sazon 
Diet— F. 

•  weld. — Lyme  MS.,  and  wyT»de  far 
wend. 

•  fede. — Lyme  MS. 

"  the  gome. — Lpne  MS. 
"  •.«.  pertly.— P. 
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]  29    then  snmTnoiiB  he  his  soeged  ^  :  in  snndiy  places.  He  tammoitf 

his  ftnny 

that  ihej  byde  shold  at  blackator*  :  in  ther  best 

weeds,* 
By  the  [8?  day  of  August*]   to  know  theire  Kings 

™ind.  [i»gB88.] 

there  came  at  his  commandement  :  ketherinckes  ^  full  of  Ketue- 

rinckos 

many,  from 

Orkn^, 

132   &om  Orkney  ^  thai  He  :  there  came  a  great  Host, 
from  Galloway  a  gay  Lord  :  with  a  great  Menie, 
all    Scottland  thither  came  :  to  know  their  Kings 

mind: 
many  Scotts  &  Ketherickes  :  bowed  to  his  Hand ;  and  Scots. 

136    such  an  host  of  thai  Nation  :  was  neuer  scene  before ; 
their  names  were  numbred  :  to  9  score  thousand 
truly  by  their  owne  tounge  ^  :  as  it  was  told  after, 
then  th^  light  att  a  lott  ^  :  the  king  and  his  lords, 

140   thai  the  mighty  Lord  Maxwell^  :  shold  mone  them  lom 

.,     it  Hwcwell  Is 

beiore  sent  forwanl 

with  10000  by  tale  :  thai  were  tryed  of  the  best,  *°  "^^''''* 

to  see  wether  any  seege  :  durst  sett^<^  him  against : 
thus  he  rested  in  thai  realme  :  the  riggs^^  altogether, 
144   till    th6    hard  of  thai   battell  :  how    it  with    him 
hapened. 
then  he  bowneth  him  boldlye  :  ouer  the  broad  waters,^'  the 
&  manlye  him  Marcheth  :  to  the  Mill  feelde  ^' ; 

*  lege  9effge8f  milites,  nd.  Jun. — P.  ■  A  mistake  for  Lord  Hume,  who 
sodges. — ^Lyme  MS.                                       made  an  imroad  into  England,  &  was 

'Blackwater,aplaceintheMer8e. — ^P.  defeated  in  the  Millfield,  a  few  weeks 

Blacabor.— Lyme  MS.  before  the  King  of  Scots  left  Scotland. 

'  On  Boronghmoor  James  V.'s  forces  Maxwell  being;  a  great  Lord  in  the  West- 

too  were  mastered  in  1542. — H.  Border,  would  be  uppermost  in  the  mind 

*  Tiii*^  daie  of  August — ^Lyme  MS.  of  a  Cheshire  or  Lancashire  man. — P. 
But  the  marks  not  cut  off  the  folio—  Mackesfelde. — Lyme  MS.,  and  should 
ill  befall  that  binder! — ^require   8  and  meane /or  shold  moue. 

day. — F.  *•  sitt,  and  sedge  for  seege. — ^Lyme 

*  rinciee  est  homo,  vide.  Jun.  Kethe-      MS. 

rinkes  are  Highlanders. — ^P.  Ketterickes.         "  knightes. — ^LymeMS.  a»<{  then  they 
— Lyme  MS.  for  thus  he. — Lyme  MS.    Biggs  may  be 

*  a  kenche. — Lyme  MS.  for  rinckes,  men. — F. 

.  "*  towne. — Lyme  MS.  "  t.f.  over  the  Tweed. — P. 

*  A.-S.  hledtan,  to  cast  lots ;  filot,  lot.  "  Milfieldwas  close  by  Flodden  to  the 
--ChUd.  south.— H. 
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TheBngllah 
floe  before 


liordDAcros 
keeps  within 
Garllide. 


Sir  Win. 

nulmer 
advances 
apainst  the 
euemy, 


900BngUBh      164 


affAinst 

10.000 

Scotch. 


he  robbeth  like  a  rebell  :  the  right  him  againBt ; 
148    but  all  Light  on  hia  leeda  :  att  the  latter  ends, 

for  killed  they  were  like  Cajtiues'  :  as  yon  shall  here 

after, 
when  the  commons  of  the  oonntiy  :  of  this  comen* 

wisten, 
then  fled  they  for  feare  :  soe  crolye  they  iareden, 
162    &  made  aw[ay  with  messengers]  :  to  teU  my  Jjord 

dacres 
what  Mischeefe  the  fomen  made  :  in  the  march  ends ; 
'*  but  he  kee[peth]  him  in  Garleile  :  &  keire  '  wold  no 

farther, 
he  wold  not  Meddle  whithose^  Men :  for  noemans  will." 
156   then  a  knight  of  thai  conntrie  :  thai  was  knowne  full 

wide, 
oneSirwilliamBaw-bener^  :  <Aat  hath  beene bold  ener, 
he  moueth  towards  these  Menie  :  wtth  men  bat  a  few, 
not  folly  500  :  that  the  freake  followed; 
160   then  [mett^]  he  with  a  Man  thai  had  400?; 

thai   was  bold  bastard  heame  ^  :  thai  bastard"  was 

neuer, 
a  warrioar  fall  wise  :  &  wittye'  of  deedes. 
when  they  were  summoned  &  scene  :  these  se^^s 

together, 
th£    were   numbred   (KX)^  :    thai    was    the    highest 

Number 
&  th6  were  10000  by  tale  :  vpon  the  other  partye ; 
fiull  ynmeete  be  them  mached  :  Marry  them  speede  ! 
thus  they  fared  ouer  the  feild :  their  formen  ^^  to  leekc  ; 


*  caytires. — ^P. 

*  their  oomon. — ^Lyme  MS. 
■  keire,  vertere, — Jr. 

*  with  this  iDa[tter]. — Lyme  MS. 

*  A  corruption.  Lord  Hume  was  de- 
feated by  Sir  William  Bulmer.  It  was 
probably  written  Bawmer  or  Bowmer. 
See  fo.  86,  ver.  84  (1. 274).— P.  Bowmer. 
^-Lyme  MS. 

*  mett — ^Lyme  MS. 


'  hearne,  ue.  Heron,  qu.  a  bastard  of 
the  family  of  Ford ;  called  by  Panlns 
JotIus  Heron  nothus, — ^P. 

•  fort^  dastard.--P,  [Would  spoil 
the  alliteration. — ^F.l  Ixished. — Lyme 
MS. 

•  wipfhty,  qu. — P. 

"  perhaps  foemen. — ^P.  foe  men.«> 
Lyme  MS. 
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168  neuer  rest  wold  these  rangers^  :  but    alwaies  raked 
forward 

till  they  had  seene  that  seege  :  ihat  they  sought  after. 

all  these  scaclech*  Scotts  :  that  alwayes  scath  diden. 

then  niiged'  they  nighe^  :  that  abyde  must  th6  needs  ^ 

172    euery  ranke  to  his  rest :  Budlie'^  [him  dressed] 

not  the  mountenance  of  a  Mile  :  from  thoire  most      [pi«e84.] 
enemyes. 

soone  after  Drayned  ®  the  day  :  &  the  dew  £iklleth,         At  daybreak 

the  sun  shott  yp  full  soone  :  &  shone  ouer  the  feilds, 
176   birds  bradd  ^  to  the  bowes  :  &  boldly  th^  songen : 

itt  was  a  solace  to  see  :  for  any  seege  liuinge. 

then  euery  beame  full  boldlye  :  bowneth  him  to  his 
weapons, 

fuU  radlye  in  array  :  royally  them  dressed. 
ISO   our  english  men    ftill  merrilye*  :  attilde^  them    to  onrBngiiah 

shoote.  "bo^  the 

Boots 

A  shotten^^  the  cruell  Scots  :  with  their  keene  arrowes  ; 
many  horsse  in   that  heape  ''   :  hurled    downe   his 

Master; 
then  they  fettled'^  them  to  flye  ^'  :  as  false  beene  th6  tmtheyHea, 
euer. 
184    that  serueth  not  forsoothe  :  who  soe  truly  telleth, 
our  English  men  full  eagerlie  :  fast  followed  after, 
&  tooke  prisoners  prest  :  &  home  againe  wenten. 
there  were  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  more  then  12  score,     i!S^  "5?^® 

'        S40  killed, 

188    &  as  many  more  prisoners  :  were  put  to  ther  ransome  :  g°^  "*"y 


*  knyphtes. — Lyme  MS.  ■  egerly. — Lyme  MS. 

*  aeatnlech,  Bcathliche,  hnrtihl :  vid.  *  prepared,  made  ready ;  see  Wright's 
GL  ad  Chan. — ^P.  starllBhe  [?  scorlishe,  Prov.  Diet,  North-Enghsh,  ettle,  to  in- 
Su.  G.  $kara,  tnrba,  oohon]. — ^Lyme  MS.  tend,  to  attempt,  to  take  aim. — ^Brockett. 
and  all  the /or  always.  To  make   an   attempt^  to  propose,  to 

'  nighed,  approafiIied.»-F.  design ;  Isl.  aetia,  destinare.   Jamieson. 

«  the  night.— Lyme  MS.  — F. 

*  a  Terse  here  is  wanting.^?.    ladly  *'  Skochen.— Lyme  MS. 

him  dressed.— Lyme  MS.  "  MS.  seape.    The  alliteration  needs 

*  or  Orayued,  ?MS. — F.    derayned,  heape,  and  the  Lyme  MS.  has  it.— F. 

qn. — ^P.    dayned. — Lyme  MS.  >'  To  fettle  to  any  work,  to  set  abont 

*  moved  quickly :    see  brtUd,  p.  213,  it  keenly.    Jamieson. — F. 

note  4,  to  L  24.    brayed.  —Lyme  MS.  »•  MS.  slye.— F.    Bye.— Lyme  MS. 
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thus  were  th6  beaten  att  the  first  brayd  :  all  that 

brawling  people, 
A  likwise  ia  the  latter  end  :  as  yee  maj  here  after.' 

2^  ffitt.2 


Loid 
MaxweU 
flecB  back  to 
thfi&ing, 


Mid  reporti 
hisdeffMU 


The  Scotch 
King 


calls  him 
craven, 


192 


und 

adyanooB 

himM'ir 

agaiuBt 

Norham. 


Lord  Bamj 


Then  the  mightie  Lord  Maxewell'  :  oaerthe  monntaines 

flees, 
&  kercd  *  to  his  King  :  with  carefal  iydings, 
tellcth  him  the  truth*  :  &  tarryeth  noe  longer, 
sajth,  "  I  am  beaten  backe  :  for  all  mj  bigg  menj, 
and  there  beene  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  I  know  not  how 

many," 
196   then  the  Scottish  King  :  full  nie  his  witt  wanteth, 
&  sajd,  "  on  who*  was  thou  mached  :  man,  by  the 

sooth  P" 
he  promised  him  pertlye  :  tii&  passed  not  1000. 
"  yee  beene  cravens,' "  quoth  the  King  :  *'  care  mot« 

yee  happen ! 
200   but  ne  wend  you  to  worke  :  wayes  I  yon  sett* 
alonge*  within  that  Land  :  the  length  of  3  weekes, 
&  destroy  all  arright  :  thai  standeth  me  before :  " 
thus  ho  promised  to  the  prince  :  that  paradice  weldeth. 
then  hee  sumntond  his  seeges  :  &  sett  them  in  order ; 
the  next  way  to  Noram  '*  :  anon  then  he  taketh ; 
he  enclosed '1  that  Castle  :  cleane  round  about, 
A  they  deffended  fast  :  the  folke  that  were  within, 
without  succour   come  soone  :  their    sorrow  is   the 

more ! 
the  Earle  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  att  Pomferett  abideth ; 


204 


208 


>  hearafter.'P. 

*  On  the  left  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  MackelBfeld.— Lymo  Ma 

*  returned.      A.-S.  cerran,  to  torn; 
GerrAfJfcrm.— F. 

*  MS.  is  broken  ftway,  but  the  Lyme 
MS.  reads  as  in  the  text. — ^F. 

*  against  whom. — F.    perhaps  'how 


wast/  or  *  on  who,*  i^,  *  with  whom.'— 
P. 

•  cowards. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  wees,  I  you  heete. — Lyme  MS. 

•  And  lying. — Lyme  MS. 

**  Norham  in  Northumberland. — ^P. 
"  umdosed.'^Lyme  MS. 
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he  heard  what  ynhappiness'  :  these  scarlotts'  didden ;     hmn,  and 

prepares ; 

He  made  letters  boldly  :  all  the  land  over,         [page  8ft.] 


212   into  Lancashire  beline  :  he  caused  a  man  ryde 

to  the  bishoppe  of  Elj'  :  that  bode  ^  in  those  parts,       tius  Bishop 
cnrteonslye  commanded  him     in  the  Kings  name 
to  sommon  the  shire  :  A  sett  them  in  order ; 

216   he  was  put  in  more  power  :  then  any  prelate  else, 
then  the  Bishopp  boldlye  :  bowneth  forth  his  standards 
with  a  Captaine  fall  keene  :  as  it^  was  knowne  after ; 
he  made  away  to  wend®  :  to  wame  his  Deare  Brother 

220   Edward,  that  Egar  Kjnight  :  that  epe  ^  was  of  deeds. 

a  stalke  of  the  Stanleys  :  stepe  vpp*  him  seluen,  Stanley  with 

then  fnll  readilye  he  rayseth  :  Kni^^ts^  ten  thousand ;    knights, 
to  Scikpton  '^  in  Crauen  :  then  ih&  comen^'  beliue ; 

224  there  abydeth  he  the  banner  :  of  his  deare  Brother, 

till  a  Captaine  wtth  it  came  :  that  knowne  was  fall  gJjj^wVmi 

wide. 
Bit  John  Stanley,  that  stout  Knight  :  that  steme  was 

of  deeds, 
with  4000  feirce  men  :  that  followed  him  after,  4,ooo 

225  they  were  tenants  to  the  booke^'  :  that  tended  the 

bishoppcy 
&  of  his  houshold,  I  you  hett  :  hope  you  none  other,     on  each    . 
euezy  beame  had  on  his  brest  :  brodered  fall  fayre  *' 
a  foote  of  the  fayfreslt  fowle  '^  :  that  euer  flew  on  an  eagle's 

"'^       ■•  foot  three- 

winge,  crowned. 

>  tmhapp. — ^Lyme  MS.  "  Thow  art  yong  and  Sfeq>e, 

*  forU   Bcathlodu :    scathlich    (apud  And  hast  yeres  v-nove.'* 
Chanoenun)  is  hurtfoL — ^P.    all  those  In  lines  340  and  371  hero,  the  alii  tern- 
hailottes    fwhich    the    allitezstion    re-  tion  requires  y^^.    Bosworth  gives  A.-S. 
quires]. — ^Lyme  MS.  ffep,  geap,  deceiving ;  and  Madden  ^, 

'  James  Stanley  was  then  Bp.  of  Ely.  crafty,  Gloss,  to  Laaanion.^F. 

—P.  •  of.— Lyme  MS. 

*  f.f.  abode. — ^P.  •  rinckes. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  he. — ^Lyme  MS.  >*  Corrections  have  been  made  in  the  ^ 

*  a  woe  to  wynde. — ^Lyme  MS.  and  t,  but  I  cannot  make  them  oat. — F. 
~  quick,  active^  bold.      Compare  **  so         "  he  come. — ^Lyme  MS. 


yong  &  so  yepe  as  ye  ar  [at]  )us  tyme  "  "  i.e.  Copy-holders.— P.      that   they 

m    Gatoayne   and  the    6run   Knight,  tooke. — Lyme  MS. 

1.  1610,  p.  48,  ed.  Morris ;  and  in  P.  "  with  gowlde.— Lyme  MS. 

Plowman,    Vu,  v.  1,  p.  208,  L  6606,  >«  The  Eagle  s  foot  was  the  Badge  of 

(ed.  Wright) :  the  Stanleys.— P. 
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TheBnfrUsh 
muster  at 
Boulton. 


Then 
Miyanoeto 


832   with  3>  crownes  full  deare  :  all  of  pure  gold  : 
it  was  a  seemly  sight  :  to  see  them  together, 
14000  Eagle  foote  :  fettered*  in  a-raj. 
thus  thej   cooasten'  thorrow  the  conntrye  :  to  the 

New-castle. 
S36   proclamation  in  that  place  :  was  plainly  declared, 

that  enery  hattell^  shold  him  hie  :  in  hast  that  hee 

might, 
to  boulton  in  Olendower'  :  all  in  goodlie  haste, 
there  mett  th6  a  master  :  then,*  many  a  thousand, 
940   wtth  Ent^^ts  that  were  keene  :  well  knowne  in  their 

contry, 
&  many  a  lonelye  Lord  :  ypon  that  londe  hight.^ 
then  they  moned  towards  <^  Mountaine  :  these  Meany 

to  seeche,* 
these  scattered  ^  Scotts  :  that  all  they  scath  didden ; 


oUh?Boo£J   ***   they  wold  nen^  rest  :  but  alway  raked*®  forward 


who  are  en- 

ciunpedon 

ahighhilL 


that  they  had  songht 
most  yngracious 


till  they  had  scene  the  seeges 

after; 
but  they  had  gotten  them  a  ground 

of  other, 
vpon  the  topp  of  a  hie  hill  :  I  hett  yon  forsoothe, 
248   there  was  noe  way  ^*  in  this  world  :  might  wend  them 

againe 


•  their. — Ljme  MS. 

•  feteled.— Lyme  MS. 

»  coasten  {?  MS).— P.  "  The  Duke  of 
York  with  all  his  power  easted  the 
countreys,  and  came  to  the  same  town " 
(St.  Alban*8).  HalTs  Chronicle,  p.  232.— 
Dr.  Bobson.  "  Costyn  ouyr  pe  ctmtie, 
cooatyn  on  the  coontre,  IVaiupatru>,** 
Promptorinm.  Mr.  Way's  note  is, 
"  Chaucer  uaes  the  verb  to  ca$teie  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  eotUrier,  to  pass 
alongside ;  as  in  the  Complaint  of  the 
Black  Knight,  line  86, 

"  And  by  a riuer  forth  I  gan  oosteie" 

Palsgraye  gives  the  rerb  **to  ooste  a 
countrepr  or  place,  lyde,  go,  or  sayle 
about  it,  oosHer  or  eostoycr.  To  hym 
that  coulde  coste  the  conntniy  there  is  a 


nerer  way  by  syze  myle.**  Cotgraye*s 
sense  is  different :  **  costoyer,  to  aocoast, 
side,  abbord ;  to  bee,  or  ly,  by  the  side  of; 
also,  to  coast  along  by,  or  goe  by  the 
coast  of  ."— F. 

*batteU,MS.— F.  hateU.— Lyme  MS. 
Hathell,  a  nobleman  or  knight, — Halli- 
weU. 

*  FoitA  Boulton  m  Gkndale,  not  hr 
from  Alnwick  in  Northumbeilaiid ;  quexy. 
—P. 

•  men. — ^Lyme  MS. 
^  light— Lyfae  MS. 

•  seeche,  t. «.  seek. — P. 

*  skatell.— Lyme  MS. 
«•  dayled.— Lyme  MS. 

"  fortA  vye,  homo,  vid.  Jun.— P. 
wee. — ^Lyme  MS. 
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but  he  shold  be  killed  [in  the]  close  *  :  ere  he  climbed 

the  Monntaine.*^ 
when  they  Lords  had  on  them  looked  :  as  [long  as 

them  liked'] 
eneiy  Captaine  was  commanded  :  their  company  to      [page  84;.] 

order. 
252    "  tho  wee  are  bashed  wtth  this  bigg  Meany^  :  I  blame 

vs  but  litle,® 
then  wee  tild  downe  ouer  tents  :  ^Aat  told  were  a  1000 ;  Encamp 
at  the  ffoot  of  a  fine  hill  :  they  setteled  them  all  night, 
there  they  lyen  &  lodged  :  the  length  of  4  daies, 
256   till  enery  Captaine  full  Keenlie  :  callen  to  their  lords, 
bidd  them  settle  them  to  fight  :  or  they  wold  fare 

homeward, 
there  company  was  clemmed^  :  &  much  cold  did  suffer; 
water  was  a  worthy  drinke  ^  :  win  it  who  might." 
260   then  the  hord  leiuetenant  :  looked  him  about,  Arc  bent 

on  an 

a  boldly  vnto  battell  :  busked  he  his  meanye.  engagement. 

the  Jjord  Howard,  the  hende  Knight  :  haue  shold  the  Loid 

,  Howard 

Vanwarde  leada  the 

wtth  14000  feirce  men  :  that  followed  him  after. 

264    the  left  winge  to  that  ward®  :  was  Str  Eward  Howarde,  sir  Edwani 

he  chose  to  him  Cheshire  :  theire   chance  was  the  left  wing  of 

it; 
worse; 

because  they  knew  not  theire  Ce^^taitie  :  theire  care 

was  the  more, 
for  they  were  wont  att  all  warr  :  to  wayte  vppon  the 

Stanleys ; 


*  in  the  does. — ^Lyme  MS.  yalleys,  Brockett,  who  cites  fix)mMa88iiiger, /?<//;«. 
dells,  dewes.    See  1.  891  here. — ^Bobeon.  Actor: 

^  Moimtaime  in  MS. — F.  When  my  entrails 

■  from  Lyme  MS. — Y,  Were  clamm*d  with  keeping  a  perpetual 

*  of  theis  bnrnes. — ^Lyme  MS.  fast. 

J  '^?  n??®  ^'  ®"^**  ^"  ^^  ^  I>«teh  klemmen  is  to  pinch.— F. 

end  of  1.  276.— F.        ^     ^      ^^^,  ,,  '  The  Eng/tsh  piftlched  their  tents  in 

*  clemmed  dammed.-P.  "Welly  ^he  yalley  louth  of  WoUer,  near  the 
clemmed  well  nigh  starved  with  cold  or  Bremish,  wAich  then  might  be  muddy 
hnnger :  lAncashire.    Skeat.     Oam,  to  ^^^^  ^^  continual  lain.-^. 

starve,    to    bo    parched    with    thirst:  •».«.  towards  that— P. 
VOL.  f..                                                  Q 
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lionl 

liLiiiley  ita 
right. 


Ijonl  Surrey 
ruiU-wunl ; 


iU)  right 
wing, 


(with  tho 
BiHhop 
of  Ely, 


now,  alas  I 
doad. 


268    much  worshipp  they   woone  :  when   they  ihnt  way 
semed, 
but  now  lanke  ^  is  their  losse  :  onr  lord  itt  amend  ! 
the  right  wings,  as  I  weene  :  was  my  lord  lumley, 
a  captaino  full  keene  :  with  Sir  Cutberds  banner  * ; 
272    my  ho rd  Clifford  with  him  came  :  all  in  clear©  annour ; 
Soc  did  Sir  william  Percy'  :  that  proued  was  of  deeds, 
&  Sir  william  Bawmer  :  that  bold  hath  beenc  euer, 
•  w/th   many   Captaines  full  keene  :  who-soe   knowes 
their  names. 
276    <fc  if  I  recon  the  rerward  :  I  rest  must  to  longe,* 

but  I  shall  tell  you  the  best  tokens  *  :  that  therevppan 

tended ; 
the  Earle  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  surelye  it  guided  ; 
&  the  Lore?  Scroope  full  comlye  :  w/th  kni/^hJbs  full 
many, 
280    he  wold  witt  ®  the  wing  :  that  to  that  ward  longed ; 
it   was  a  Bishoppe   full  bold  ;  that  borne  was  att 

Latham, 
of  Ely  that  Elko  ^  Lord  :  thai  eko®  was  of  deeds, 
&  nere  of  blood  to  that^  Earle  :  that  named  was  Stanley, 
284    neere  of  Nature  to  the  Nevills  ^^  :  that  Noble  haue  beeiie 
eucr ; 
but  now  death  with  his  dart  :'  hath  driuon  him  away ; 


'  lacko.— P. 

«  St,  Cuthbert's  (Hall  calls  him 
Cutbcnle)  banner  had  been  borno  to 
the  battle  at  Neville's  Cross.  S(X>n  after 
it  a  now  one  was  made,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  "A  description 
or  brcifo  declaration  of  all  the  ancient 
monuments,  rit«s,  and  customes  be- 
louginge  or  Iwinpe  within  tho  monastical 
church  of  Durham  before  the  nuppres- 
t*uyn — written  in  1593"  (printed  for  the 
Surteos  Society).  It  was  made  away 
>rith  at  the  Dissolution  by  Katherine, 
tlio  wife  of  one  Dean  Whittingliara,  who 
"  bcinp  a  Freancho  woman,  as  is  most 
CTcdably  reported  by  those  which  wearo 
oye-witnesses,  did  most  injuriously 
burne  and  consume  the  same  in  hir  fire, 


in  the  notable  contempt  and  di^g^ace  of 
all  anncyent  and  gtxxlly  roliqncs."  St. 
Towder,  in  v.  368,  seems  to  In?  a  mistake. 
Tho  Lyme  MS.  reads  Tandero.  The  Scotch 
and  English  saints  are  apparently,  as 
Mr.  Robson  suggests,  confounded.— H. 

■  2''  son  of  the  4»'»  earl  of  Northum- 
herland.—F. 

*  i.e.  too  long.— P. 

*  frekes. — Lyme  MS. 

•  f .  f.  He  that  would  wit  or  know. — P. 
'  that   il/cf,    i.e.   that    Rame.     Jam^s 

Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  March 
22,  1614/5,  vid.  Ath.  Ox.— P. 

•  epe. — Lyme  MS. 

»  an  egg  of  that  br>lde.— Lvme  MS. 
10  duke— Lyme  MS. 
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it  is  a  lossc  to  this  land  :  our  Lord  haue  his  sonse,^ 
ffor  his  witt  &  his  wisdome  :  &  his  \^ate  ^  deeds  ;  [page  87.i 

288    he  was  a  pillar  of  peace  :  the  people  amonge  ; 

his  servants  they  may  sighe  :  &  sorrow  for  his  sake ; 

what  for  pitty  &  for  paine  :  my  pen  doth  me  fayle ; 

He  meddle  with  *this  matter  :  noe  more  att  this  time,    ood 

rcmeznbGT 

292   but  he  that  is  maklesse  of  mercy  :  haue  mind  on  his  hisioui!) 

soule ! 
then  he  sent  with  his  company  :  a  'Knight  that  was 

noble, 
Sir  John  Stanley,  the  stout  Knight  :  that  steme  was  of 

deeds ; 
there  was  neuer  beame  borne  :  that  day  bare  him   Lord 

"^  MontoRglfl 

better.  leads  its  left 

wing. 

296    the    Left    wing    to   the  rereward*  :  was  my    Lord 
Mounteagle, 

Avith  many  leeds  of  Lancashire  :  <^t  tohimselfe  longed, 

w^M5h  foughten  ftdl  freshly  *  :  while  the  feild  lasted. 

thus  the  rere  ward  in  array  :  raked  euer  after, 
300   as  long  as  the  light  day  :  lasted  one  ^  the  Lands. 

then  the  sun  full  soone  :  shott  vnder  the  clouds, 

&  it  darkened  full  dimlie  :  &  drew  towards  night. 

euery  ring  ^  to  his  rest  :  fiill  radlye  he  ^  dressed.  They  camp 

304    beeten  fires  ®  full  fast  :  &  fettlen  ®  them  to  sowpe  their  tire« 

besides  Barwicke  on  a  banke  :  within  a  broad  woode.    near 

Berwick 

then  dauned  ^^  the  [daye]  :  soe  deere  god  ordayned  ;  *' 
Clowdes  cast  vp  full  cleerlye  :  like  Castles  full  hie, 
308   then  Phebus  full  faire  :  flourished  out  his  beames 


'  ?  sense,  anima. — F.     soule. — Lyme  •  beeten  fires,   i.e.  strucke  fires. — P. 

MS.  A.-S.  Utan,  to  light  or  make  a  fire.— F. 

'  A.-S.  hw<Ptj  quick  op  sharp  in  mind.  •  feteled. — Lyme  MS. 

— F.     wale.— Lyme  MS.  '•  MS.     darned.— F.         dawned.— P. 

*  to  that  Reward. — LjTne  MS.  dayned. — Lyme  MS. 

*  fuerslie.— Lyme  MS.  "  The    night    before    the   battle    the 

*  qu.   ouer. — F.     on  the   groundo. —  English  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
Lj-me  MS.  of  Baremoore  Wood,  not  far  from  Ber- 

*  ryncke. — Lyme  MS.  wick,  viz.  about  6  miles. — P. 
'  him. — Lyme  MS. 
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Next 

momiDg  tho 
Sootchare 
•een 


thetrnmpeU 
ring  out, 


gnnsbooiiii 


ftroben 
Bboot. 


The  Soots 
charge  with 
spean, 


withbilld. 


with  Leaznes  '  foil  light  :  all  the  land  oxiei\ 
all  was  damped  with  dew  :  the  daysies  about, 
flowers  flourished  in  the  feild  :  faire  to  behold  ; 

312    birrdfl  bradden  to  theboughes  :  &  boldlye  th6  songen ; 
it  was  solace  to  heare  :  for  anj  seege  lining, 
then  full  boldlye  on  the  broad  hills  :  we  busked'  our 

standards, 
&  on  a  &ugh'  vs  be-side  :  there  we  seene  our  enemyes 

316   were  mouing*  oner  the  mountaines  :  to  macth  va  they 
thoughten, 
as  boldly  as  any  beames  :  that  borne  was  of  mothers, 
Soe  *  eagerly  with  Ire  :  attilld  them  to  meete. 
they  trunmpetts  full  truly  :  they  tryden  together, 

320   Many  shames  *  in  that  showe :  with  theire  shrill  pipes  ^  ; 
heauenly  was  theire  Melody  :  their  Mirth  to  heare, 
how  th^  songen  with  a  showte  :  all  the  shawes'  oner ! 
there  was  gurding  ^  forth  of  gunns  :  with  many  great 

stones,  [page  88.) 

324   Archers  vttered  out  their  arrowes  :  and  [egerlie  they 
shotten,*®] 
they  proched  **  vs  with  speares  :  &  put  many  over 
that  they  blood  out  brast  :  at  there  broken  hamish. 
theire  was  swinging  out  of  swords  :  &  swapping  of 
headds; 
328   we  blanked  them  with  bills  :  through  all  their  bright 
armor 
that  all  the  dale  dunned  ^'  :  of  their  derfe ''  strokes. 


•  A.-S.  leotna,  ray  of  light,  beam,  flame. 
— F.    beames. — Lyme  MS. 

'  buBhed  vith. — ^Lyme  MS. 

'  Faugh — qn.  perhaps  the  same  at 
Haugh.  Faugh  is  a  word  used  in  Uie 
North  for  fallow  ground. — ^P.  soughe. — 
}jyme  MS. 

•  making  or  moving. — P. 

•  and  we. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  shawmes.— P. 

'  shawe,  with    their    thrill  notes. — 
Lyme  MS. 
'  shawes,  shawe,  nemua,  aaltuSf  Bylva. 


Jun.— P. 

'  gurding  or  girding. — P.  Gird,  to 
strike,  smite.  H.  Cderidge.  To  let 
fly.    Jamieson. — F. 

»•  from  Lyme  MS.— F. 

"  proched,  i.e,  approached. — ^P.  ? 
Nortn-Country  "profft  proggle,  to  prick, 
to  prickle.  Isl.  brjfddu,  pungere." 
Brockett.  "  To  prodge^  to  push  with  a 
stick.*'    Jamieson. — F. 

"  dynned. — Lyme  MS. 

'•  ?  MS.  derse.— F. 
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then  betid  a^  cbecke  :  tJiai  the  shire  men  fledden  ^ ;     otir  shin- 
in  wing  with  those  wayes*  :  was  with  my  hord  Dacres, 
332    he  ffledd  att  the  first  bredd  ^  :  <&^  th6  followed  after ; 

when  iheire  Captam  was  keered*  away  :  there  comfort  (their 

«,««  «.^^^  Stanley  wag 

was  gone,  awnj) ; 

they  were  wont  in  all  warrs  :  to  wayt  on  the  Stanlyes, 
they  nener  fayled  at  noe  forward  *  :  that  time  that  they 

were; 
336    now  lost  in  their  loofe^  :  onr  lord  it  amende  ! 

many  sqnires  full  swiftly  :  were  snapped^  to  the  death, 

Sir  John  boothe  of  barton  :  was  brought  firom  his  lifie,  tmt  sir  j. 

BooUi  stands 

a  more  bolder  beame  :  was  neuer  borne  of  woman ;  and  dies ; 
340   &  of  yorkshire  a  yonge  Knight  :  that  epe  ^  was  of  deedes. 

Sir  willrctwi  werkoppe,*^  as  I  weene  :  was  the  wyes  **  and  sir  w. 

name,  Wcrkoppe.' 

of  the  same  shire  figh  will ,  **  :  that  was  soe  feirce 

holden, 
besides  rotheram^^tKni^Ate*'  :  his  resting  place  hadd. 
344   the  bame  "  of  Kinderton  foil  keenly  :  was  killed  them  the  cwm  of 

*'  Kinderton, 

beside, 
soe  was  hauforde, **  I  you  hett :  ^^at  was  a  hend  sweere,  **  Haufoid, 
ffull-show*^  foil  fell  :  was  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
Christopher  Sauage  was  downe  cast  :  that  kere  might  savage, 

he  neu^r ; 


'  ?  MS.  a  word  like  chtcJIte  crossed  out.  '*  Warkehoppe. — hjme  MS. 

— F.  "  wye,  homOf  S.  ^jgf^,  l^®)* — !*• 

*  Cheshire  men  felden. — ^Lyme  MS.  ^^  so  in  MS.;  Sir  mlliam. — Lyme  MS. 

*  wayes,  wyes,  men,  see  below  152  [of  "  ?  fitzwilliam.  In  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
MS.  t,i.  1.  341  here]-^P.  wees. — Lyme  senm  at  Cambridge  is  a  portrait  of  two 
MS.,  and  it  has  no  with  after  was, — F.  Fitzwilli&ms  who  were  slain  in  doing 

*  hraidf  onset. — F.  duty  against  the  Scots  at  Flodden." — 

*  turned,  A.-S.  cerran^  to   turn F.  Skeat. 

was  away. — Lyme  MS.  "  rinck. — Lyme  MS. 

*  A.-8.  foruard,  a  point,  jot;  Durham  "  baron. — P. 

Gospels,  in  Bosworth :  foreword,  a  bar-  *•  perhaps    Holford. — ^P.     Houfoide. 

gain,  foreweard,  an  agreement. — ^F.  — Lyme  MS. 

^  lofe,  lattSf  Sax. — ^P.    is  their  losse.  *'  gentle  squire :  tfuy^re^,  squires,  Alii t. 

— Lyme  MS.  Poems,  p.  40, 1.  87. — F.    swyer. — ^Lyme 

*  swapped. — Lyme  MS.,  and  swyres  MS. 

for  squires.  *'  FuUsewise. — ^Lyme  MS. 

*  bold.— F. 
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Lannnoe, 


not,  but 
aredaln. 


The  Bootch 
King 

determines 
to  attack  in 
person  the 
Stanleys, 


[t  pago  89.] 


men  who  do 
not  flee, 


bnt  strike. 


348    &  of  Lancashire,  John  Laurence  :  god  haue' mercy  on 

their  soules ! 
these  frekes  wold  neucr  flee  :  for  noe  feare  that  cold 

happen, 
but  were  killed  lik  Conquerors  :  in  their  KingB  service, 
when  the  Scotts  &  the  Ketherickea'  :  seene  our  men 

scatter, 
352    they  had  great  yoy  of  their  ioyinge^  :  &  lolly  came 

downwarde. 
the  Scotts  King  kcenlie  :  calleth  to  him  a  herrott,^ 
biddeth  tell  him  the  truth  :  &  tarry  noe  longer, 
who  where*  the  banners  of  thebeames^  :  tliat  bode  in 

the  valley. 
366    **  the  are  sUmdards  of  the  Stanleys  :  that  stands  by 

them  selucn ; 
if  he  be  faren  into  f ranee  :  the  frenchmen  to  feare, 
yett   is   his   standard   in   that  stead  :  with  a  stifle 

Captaine, 
SirHeneryKeeglye^  is  called  :  tJiatkeene  is  of  deeds. 
360    Sir  Thonias  Gerrard,  that  lolly  Knight  :  f  Is  ioyned 

there  vnder 
With  Sir  willi[a]m  M[olynex8  :  ]  with  a  manfull  meany. 
these   frekes   will   ncuer   flee  :  for  feare   thnt  might 

happen, 
but  they  will  strike  w/th  tlieir  standards  :  in  their 

Steele  weeds,® 
364    because  th6  busked  *^  them  att  Barwicke  :  that  holds 

them  the  more, 
loe  how    ho   batters    &    beates  :  the  bird  with  her 

wings, 
we  are  feard  of  yonder  fowle  :  soe  feirqjy  he  fareth  ; 


'  our  Lord  have. — L}'me  MS. 

*  f .  e.  Highlanders :  that  wing  in  which 
the  Highlanders  were,  gained  some  ad- 
vantage.— P. 

*  joy  of  their  jojringe.— P.     joyning. 
—Lyme  MS.,  «nrfjolily /or  jolly. 

'  herrott,  heraut,  t.  e.  herauld. — P. 


•  who  (or  whose)  were. — P. 

•  Only  half  the  n  written  in  MS.— F. 
'  Kighley.— Lyme  MS.,   and  Jarred 

for  Gerrard,  1.  360. 

•  Molynex. — Lyme  MS. 

•  feare  of  no  weapon. — Lyme  MS. 
»•  bashed.— Lyme  MS. 
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&  yonder  streamer  fiill  straight  :  thai  standeth  him 
beside, 
368    yonder  is  the  standard  of  Saint  Towder  *  :  trow  yee  noe  with  sir 

Towder, 

other, 
that  nener  beaten  was  in  battell  :  for  beame  vppon  line.  *  nnbcatfin  in 

^^  battle. 

the  3*1  standard  in  that  steade  :  is  my  lord  Monnteagle, 
&  of  yorkshire  ffoll  epe  :  my  yonge  hord  Dacerrs, 

372    with  much  puissance  &  power  :  of  that  pure  shire." 

then  the  Scottish  Ktw^  :  carped  these  words.  The  scotch 

"  I  will  fight  with  yonder  frekes  :  that  are  soe  feirce 

holden ; 
&  I  beate  those  beames  :  the  battle  is  ours." 

376    then  th6  moued  towards  the  Mountaine  :  &  madly*  leaves  the 

•^       heighU. 

came  downwards ; 
wee  mett  him  in  the  Midway  :  &  mached  him  full  euen ;  y®"^*'^ 
then  was  there  dealing  of  dints  :  that  all  the  dales 

rangen, 
many  helmes  with  heads  :  were  hewd  all  to  peeces. 
380   this  layke*  lasted  on  the  land  :  the  length  of  4  houres.  flR^t  for 

four  hours. 

yorkshire  like-^yeame  *  men  :  eagerlye  they  foughten ; 
soe  did  darbyshire  that  day  :  deered  many  Scotts ; 
Lancashire  like  Lyons  :  Laid  them  about ;  Lancashire 

saves  ns. 

384    All  had  beene  lost,  by  our  Lord  :  had  not  those  leeds 
beene; 
but  the  race®  of  the  Scotts  :  increased  full  sore;  The  scotch 

'  King  ifl 

but  their  King  was  downe  knocked  :  &  killed  in  there   killed. 

sight 
vnder  the  banner  of  a  Bishoppe  :  that  was  the  bold 

standlye. 
388    then  they  fettled  them  to  flye  ^  :  as  fast  as  they  might ; 
but  it  serveth  not  forsooth  :  who-soe  truth  telleth ; 

*  S*  Tandere. — Lyme  MS.,  and  omiis      nimble. — P.    yome. — Lyme  MS. 

the  rest  of  the  line.  •  rage,  query. — P.    ?  rueh,  attack ;  see 

'  upon  live,  i.  e.  alive. — P.  Merline^   1.   726,    "  of  Harlotts  a  great 

■  manly. — Lyme  MS.  race ;  "  though  the  "  care  "  of  the  Lyme 

*  game,     play,      layke,     leak,     lake,  MS.  suits  the  alliteration  better.—  F. 
Iauus.—V,  '  MS.  slye ;  fly.-  Lyme  MS.    •  fettled 

*  yeame,  yerne,  eager,  diligent,  quick,  them  to  flye.' — P. 
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The  Scots 
are  utterly 
ronted, 

and  loM 
lA.OOOmen. 


392 


396 


[page  90.] 


Lord  SaiTQy 
Bendfl  the 
good 

tidings  to 
the  King  In 
Fnmoe. 


Henry 
orders 


our  cngliRhman  ^  finll  egerlje  :  after  them  followed, 
&  killed  them  like  Caitines  :  in  Clowes'  all  about, 
there  were  killed  of  the  Scotts  :  that  told  were  by  tale, 
that  were  foiind  in  the  feild  :  15*!^  thousand, 
loe  what  it  is  to  be  &lse  :  &  the  ffeende  serve  ! 
they  hane  broken  a  bookothe'  :  to  their  blithe  Einge/ 
&  the  tmce  thai  was  taken  :  the  space  of  2  yeeres. 
all  the  Scotts  thai  were  scaped  :  were  scattered  aU  ^ 

assnnder ; 
they  rcmoned  oner  the  More^  :  ypon  the  other  morning, 
And  [their  stoodo  like  stakes^]  :  A  stirr  dnrst  noe 

further, 
for  all  the  lords  of  their  lande  :  were  left  them  behind, 
besids  brinston  *  in  a  bryke  *  :  breathelesse  the  lyen, 
gaping  against  the  moone  :  theire  guests  *^  were  away. 
then  the  Earlo  of  Surrey  himselfe  :  calleth  to  him  a 

herott, 
reade  him  fkrr  ^  ^  into  ffrance  :  with  these  fayre  iydants  ; 
**  comende    me    to   our    kinge    :   these    comfortable 

words ; 
tellhimlhaue  restored**  his  realme  :  soe  right  required; 
the  King  of  Scotts  is  killed  :  with  all  his  cursed  Lords." 
408    when  the  Kiihg  of  his  kindnesso  :  hard  these  words, 
he  saith,  "  I  will  sing  him  a  sowle  knell  *'  :  with  the 

sound  of  my  gunnes.** 


400 


404 


•  Englishman. — Lyme  MS. 

'  i.e.  Clouphs.  A  Cloiigh  {Scottic^. 
Cleuqh)  is  a  broken  hill :  Mons  pnerup- 
tus.— P. 

•  book-othc— P. 

•  our  blithe  kinge,  $e.  Hen.  8. — P. 
their  blessed  king. — Lyme  Mi5. 

•  far. — Lyme  MS. 

•  mopp,  hiU.— P. 

•  from  Lyme  MS. 

•  The  Battle  was  fought  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Brankston,  wAtch  stands  at  the 
foot  of  Floddon,  towards  Scotland. — 
V.  brymstome,— Lyme  MS.,  altered  to 
Bmnkstoue  in  Mr.  Robson's  text. 

•  A.-S.  hrycg^  a  bridge.— F.  brinek. 
Lyme  MS. 


'•  perhaps  ghosts  or  ghasU.  —  P. 
ghoets. — Lyme  MS. 

"  Bad  him  fare. — Lyme  MS. 

"  rescowed. — lijme  MS. 

'■  MS.  fowlc.  —  F.  fonlknell.  —  P. 
soulkin. — Lyme  MS. 

Passing-bells  were  sometimes  called 
Soul-bells.  «  We  call  them  Soul-bells/' 
says  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Apology 
against  the  Brownists  apud  £llis*8 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  "for  that 
they  signify  the  departure  of  the  soul, 
not  for  that  they  help  the  passage  of  the 
soul." 

With  regard  to  King  Henry's  re- 
ception of  the  good  news,  see  Hall: 
*'  Nowe  Ictt  UH  returne  too  the  kynge  of 
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such  awise,^  to  my  Name  :  was  neaer  hard  before, 

for  there  was  shott  att  a  shoote  :  1000  att  once, 
412    that  all  rang  with  the  rout  :  rocher  '  A  other. 

Now  is  this  ferle'  feild  :  fonghten  to  an  ende  ! 

many  a  wye^  wanted  his  horsse'  :  &  wandred  home  a 
ffoote; 

all  was  long  of  the  Marx  men^  :  a  Mischeefe  them 
happen! 
416   he  was  a  gentleman  by  lesn  :  that  this  iest  made, 

w^ich  say  but  as  he  sayd'  :  forsooth,  &  noe  other. 

att  Bagily®  that  beame  ;  his  bidding  place  had, 


a  aalate  of 
1,000  gana» 


AgentleBiaa 
WTutethis 
who  Uved  at 


England  lyenge  before  Tournaye,  whyche 
the  25  daye  of  September  receyxied  the 
gauntelett  &  letters  of  the  Earle  of 
Surrey,  &  knewe  all  the  dealynges  of 
both  parties.  Then  he  thanked  God 
&  .  highly  praysed  the  Earle  &  the 
Loide  Admyrall  iD  his  sonne  &  all 
the  gentlemen  &  commons  that  were  at 
that  valiante  entrepryse:  howebeit  the 
kynge  had  a  secrete  letter  that  the 
Cheshyre  men  fledde  from  Syr  Edmond 
Hawarde,  whyche  letter  caused  greate 
harte  bumynge  &  many  woordes,  but 
the  kyng  thankefiilly  accepted  al 
thynge  &  woulde  no  man  to  be  dis- 
praysed.  So  on  the  Mondaye  at  nyght 
the  26  daye  of  September  the  lord 
Hawabdb  &  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbuiye 
made  greate  fyers  in  there  armyes  in 
token  of  vyctoiye  &  triumph:  &  on 
Teus-daye  the  27  day,  the  tente  of 
doth  of  gold  was  sett  up,  &  the  kynges 
Chapell  sange  masse,  &  after  that 
Te  Deum,  &  then  the  Byshoppe  of 
Rochester  made  a  sermond,  &  shewed 
the  deathe  of  the  kynge  of  Scottes,  & 
much  lamented  the  yll  deathe  &  periury 
of  him."— H. 

'  Fr.  advis,  information,  intelligence, 
notice,  advertisement,  or  inckling  given 
of:  Cotgrave. — ^F.   a  noyse. — ^Lyme  MS. 

■  Rocher,  a  rocke  :  Cot. — ^F.  roches. — 
Lyme  MS. 

*  fuirse. — Lyme  MS. 

*  yid.  Terse  161. — P. 

*  The  Border  thieves  hovered  near,  & 
stole  their  horses,  &  robbed  their  Camp. 


*  marchmen,  i,e,  the  borderers,  the 
inhabitants  of  th^  Marches. — P.  March 
men. — Lyme  MS.  Compare  Hall :  "  An 
thee  nyghte  after  many  men  lost  there 
horses  and  such  stoffe  as  they  left  in  there 
tentes  and  pavilyons  by  the  robbers  of 
Tyndaleand  Tividale,"  and  "the  follow- 
ing passage  scored  out,  not  printed  in 
State  Papers'.  *The  Borders  not  only 
stale  away  as  they  lost  4  or  6000  horses ; 
but  also  they  took  away  the  oxen  that 
drew  the  ordnance,  and  came  to  the 
pavilions  and  took  away  all  the  stuff 
therein,  and  killed  many  that  kept  the 
same.'"  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VnVs Reign.  Compare  also,  for  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Borderers,  "Ad- 
vertisements from  Hexham  "  apud  Scott's 
Minstrelsy,  in  the  Introduction  to  "  Jock 
o'  the  Side":  "The  same  day  the  Lid- 
desdale  men  stole  the  horses  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland  and  of  her 
two  women  and  ten  others  of  their 
company;  so  as,  the  earls  being  gone, 
the  lady  of  Northumberland  was  left 
there  on  foot,"  and  the  Minstrelsy 
passim. — H. 

*  sayth  but  as  he  sawe :  sic  k^. — P. 
Which  said  but  as  ye  see. — Lyme  MS. 

'  Bn^eigh  in  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Leighs. — P,  Baguley. — Lyme  MS. 
"Baggily  Hall  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  but  on 
the  borders  of  Lancashire.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  timber 
houses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and 
the  remains  of  it  are  in  a  reiy  dilapi- 
dated state.    The  only  part  of  the  old 
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and  hi* 
anc€8ton 
were  there 
bt'foro 
William  the 
Conqueror. 


<jb  his  Ancetora  of  old  time  :  haac  ycarded  *  their  longe, 
4 SO    Before  william  Gonqucronr  :  this  cnntry  did  inhabitt. 
lesua  bring  vh  to*  blisse  :  that  brought  vs  forth  of  bale, 
thai  hath  hearkned  me  heare  :  or  heard  '  m j  tale  ! 


house  now  remaining  is  the  hall,"*  of  the 
interior  of  which  (of  the  14th  century) 
a  view  is  given  in  Domtitie  Architecture 
cf  the  MiddU  Ayr 8,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  236, 
whence  the  cxtrsiot  aljove  is  tiiJcen.  On 
p.  237  it  is  8tat4.Ml  that  the  village  of 
Biiggilj,  or  Bagulcigh,  had  belonged  to 


the  ancient  family  of  Logh  for  two  con- 
turies  before  the  battle  of  Flodden. — F. 

'  A.-S.  eardian^  to  dwell,  inhabit,  pp«t, 
i»ottle  in.     Bos  worth. — F. 

'  them  to  thy. — ^Lyme  MS. 

•  and  hedcd  welL — ^Lyme  MS. 
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Printed  from  the  Folio  in  the  "  Reliques,"  "judged  to  require 
considerable  corrections."  So  was  everything  in  the  Bishop's  eyes. 
*^  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  was  his  supreme  maxim. 
The  most  notable  correction  here  is  the  importation  of  twenty 
good  knights,  to  match,  with  Bobin,  the  wife's  twenty-four. 


uOD !  let  neuer  soe  old  a  man 

Marry  soe  yonge  a  wiflfe 
as  did  old  Bobin  of  portingale ! 

he  may  me  all  the  dayes  of  his  liffe. 


Old  Robin  of 
Portingale 


flbr  the  Maiors  daughter  of  Lin,  god  wott, 

he  chose  her  to  his  wife, 
&  thought  to  haue  lined  in  quiettnesse 

with  her  all  the  dayes  of  his  liffe.^ 


marries  tho 
young 
danghter  of 
tho  Mayor  of 
Linn. 


12 


they  had  not  in  their  wed  bed  laid, 
scarcly  were  both  on  sleepe, 

but  vpp  shee  rose,  &  forth  shee  goes 
to  Sir  Gyles,  &  fast  can  weepe,^ 


The  very 
first  night 


she 
intrignes 


»  A  tragical  old  ballad.  N.B.  When 
I  first  set  to  examine  this,  I  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  hold  this  old  MS.  in  much  re- 
gard.—P. 


*  And  th6t  with  her  to  have  liv  d  in  love 

All  free  from  care  &  strife. — P. 
'  Cf.  Introduction  to  "Arthur  King 
of  Cornwall."— H. 
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with  Sir 
Giles,  his 
steward, 


OLD   BOBIN   OF  POBnNOALB* 

Sales,  '*  sleepe  70a,  wake  yon,  faire  Sir  Ojles, 
or  be  not  you  within  ?  "  * 


**  bnt  I  am  waking,  sweete,"  he  said, 
16  **  li&dy,  what  is  yowr  will  ?  " 

*'  I  haue  vnbeihoaght '  me  of  a  wile, 
how  my  wed  Lord  we  shall  •  spill. 

to  Biftyhim.  "  24  knights,^  *'  she  sayes, 

20  **  that  dwells  about  this  towne, 

eene  24  of  my  Next  Cozens,^ 
will  helpe  to  dinge  him  downe." 


His  page 
OTcrhears 
her, 
Informs  hit 


With  that  beheard  ^  his  litle  foote  page, 
24  as  he  was  watering  ^  his  Mcu/ers  steed. 

Sees* 

his  verry  heart  did  bleed ; 


[p^»i.] 


And  wraps 
for  him. 


he  mourned,  sist,^  &  wept  full  sore  ; 
28  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

the  teares  he  for  his  Master  wept 
were  blend  *®  water  &  bloude." 


Old  RoUn 
asks  the  boy 
why  ho  32 

weeps. 


With  that  ^'  beheard  his  deare  Ma^/er 

as  in  his  garden  sate,^' 
says,  "  euer  alacke  my  litle  page  ! 

what  causes  thee  to  woepe  ?  '* 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 
They  scarce  were  in  their  wedbed  laid. 

And  scarce  ho  was  asleep, 
But  up  and  to  the  head  steward 

Shee  goes  &  gan  to  weep. 
**  Sleep  you,  wake  you,  dear  Sip  Gyles, 

Arise  &  let  me  in." 
«  bethought,  op  now  beth6t. 
■  wee'U. 

<  And  24  good  k**. 
»  kin. 


•  All  this  beheard. 
'  water'd. 

'  And  for  the  loye  of  his  d'  master, 

or, 

And  for  his  mastep*s  sad  peril. 

•  sigh'd. 
»•  blent, 

"  [Cf.  "  Child  of  Elle,"  L  IS.—H.l 

"  All  that 

"  Within  his  garden  pale. 

^*  what  makes  thee  thus  to  wail. 
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**  hath  any  one  done  to  thee  wronge, 
86  any  of  thy  fellowes  here, 

or  is  any  of  thy  good  friends  dead 

^  w^tch  makes  thee  shed  such  teares  ?  ^ 

"  or  if  it  be  my  head  bookee  man, 
40  groined  againe  he  shalbe,' 

nor  noe  man  within  *  my  howse 
shall  doe  wrong  vnto  thee." 

''  bnt  it  is  ^  not  your  head  bookes  man.  The  page 

tells  him 

44  nor  none  of  his  degree, 

bnt  or  to  morrow,  ere  it  be  Noone, 
.    you  are  deemed  to  die ;  ® 

''  &  of  that  thanke  jour  head  Steward,  of  ua  wu^'i 

adultery. 

48  &  after  your  gay  Ladie."  ^ 

*  "  K  it  be  true,  my  litl©  foote  page, 
He  make  thee  heyre  of  all  my  land."  ^ 

"  if  it  be  not  true,  my  deare  Mastery 
52  god  let  me  neuer  dye."  *® 

''  if  it  be  not  true,  thou  litle  foot  page, 
a  dead  corse  shalt  thou  be."  >^ 


he  called  downe  his  head  kookes  man.  He  oMers 

Bupper  to 

56  cooke  in  kitohen  super  to  dresse:  ^^  begot 


'*  all  &  anon,  my  deare  Master^ 
anon  att  your  request." 


ready. 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.)  '  [Cf.  "  Lord  Barnard  and  Little  Has- 

»  that  thou  ahed'st  many  a  tear.  grave,"  «jA  wif<.—H.] 

'  this  tear.  *  ^  ''"^  make  thee  mine  heir, 

■  acgrieved  he  shall,  &c.  or, 

*  for  no  man  now.            »  0  it  is.  Mine  heir  I  will  make  thee. 

•  Now  doom'd  to  die  are  ye.  "  No  good  death  let  me  dye. 
'  And  thank  y  Lady  fiiir,  he. 

or,  '^  And  bade  his  supper  be  dreet. 

And  thank  your  gay  Lady. 
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CM  Robin 
seiitb  for  hii 
wife  to  sup      60 
withliim, 


"  &  call  yon  downe  my  faire  liady, 
thifl  nightto  snpp  with  mee.'*  > 


64 


&  downe  then  came  that  fayre  Lady, 
was  cladd  all  in  purple  A  palle,* 

the  rings  that  were  vpon  her  fingers 
cast  light  thorrow  the  hall. 


and  pretends 
to  be  sick. 


"  what  18  your  will,  my  owne  wed  Lon/, 

what  is  yo?er  will  with  mee  ?  "  * 
"  I  am  sickc,  fayre  Lady, 
68  Sore  sicke,  &  like  to  dye.**  * 


She  feigns 
sorrow. 


72 


"  but  &  you  *  be  sicke,  my  owne  wed  lionl, 

soe  sore  it  greiueth  mee, 
but  my  5  maydens  A  my  selfe 

will  goe  &  make  your  bedd,* 


76 


"  &  at  the  wakening  of  your  first  slcepc, 
you  shall  haue  a  hott  drinke  Made,^ 

&  at  the  wakening  of  your  first  sleepe 
your  sorrowes  will  haue  a  slake."  ^ 


He  arms 
b{m!«cir  and 
goes  to  bod. 


80 


he  put  a  silke  cote  on  his  backe, 

was  13  inches  folde,® 
&  put  a  Steele  cap  vpon  his  head, 

was  gilded  With  good  red  gold  ; 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Pert-y.) 
'  O  call  now,  &c. 
O  call  hor  down  to  me. 
And  toll  my  Lady  very  sick 
And  like  to  die  1  be. 

or, 
And  tell  my  Lady  gay  how  sick 
And  like  to  die  I  boe. 
All  clad  in  purple  pall. 


Heerc  at  your  will  am  I. 
.  .  .  sore  sick  my  faire  Lady 
And  like  to  dye  I  bee. 
tliou. 
Will  make  thy  bed  for  thee, 

or, 
"Will  make  yo'  hwl,  quoth  shee. 
We  will  a  hot  drink  muke. 
we  will  slake. 
And  mail  of  many  a  fold. 


OLD   ROBIN   OF   POBTINGALE. 
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&  he  layd  a  bright  browno  Bword  by  his  side, 

&  another  att  his  fibete, 
&  full  well  knew  old  Robin  then* 

whether  he  shold  wake  or  sleepe. 


88 


&  about  the  Middle  time  of  the  Night 
came  24  good  knights  in,* 

Sir  Gyles  he  was  the  formost  man, 
soe  well  he  knew  that  ginne. 


About 

midniglit 

the 

asaawiiu 

enter  his 

chamber. 


92 


Old  Robin 3  with  a*  bright  brownc  sword* 

S/r  Gyles  head  he  did  winne, 
Soo  did  he  all  those  24, 

neuer  a  one  went  quicke  out  [agen  *  ;] 


Old  Robin 
cuta  them 
all  down. 


96 


none  but  ^  one  litle  foot  page  * 
crept  forth  at  a  window  of  stone, 

&  he  hod  2  armcs  when  he  came  in 

And  [when  he  went  out  he  had  none].' 


[pnec  {«.] 


100 


Vpp  then  came  that  Ladio  bright  *** 

with  torches  burning  light  ** ; 
shoe  thouglit  to  haue  brought  Sir  Gyles  a  drinko, 

but  shee  found  her  owne  wedd  Knighty 


His  wife 
comes  to 
look  for  her 
pnramonr. 


104 


&  the  first  thinge  that  this  Ladye  stumbled  vpon,'*^ 

was  of*'  Sir  Gyles  his  ffoote, 
sayes,  "  euer  alacke,  &  woe  is  me, 

lieere  lyes  my  sweete  hart  roote  !  " 


(All  these  readings  are  by  Percy.) 

>  the  old  K\  then 
And  20  pood  K?  he  pbwed  at  hand 
To  watch  him  in  his  sleep. 

«  2*  TraitoM  in. 

'  the  old  K».  *  his. 

*  [Cf.  "Robin  Hood's  Death,"  1.  71. 
-H.] 


•  [agon  added  by  Percy. — F.]   Not  one 
went  quick  agen. 

^  save.  *  [Percy  adds  there. — F.] 

•  But  he  went  back  with  one. 
'•  faire.  "  bright. 

"  The  first  thing  that  she  stumbled  on 

It  was  S'.  G.  &c. 
I'  on  or  at. 
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A  the  21  thing  that  this  Ladie  stmnbled  on,* 

was  of*  S*r  (Jyles  his  head, 
sayes,  "  euer  alacke,  &  woe  is  me, 
108  heere  Ijes  my  true  lone  deade !  " 

Old  Robin  hee  cutt  the  papps  beside  he[r]  *  brest,^ 

cuts  off  bflr 

paps  and  &  bad  her  wish  her  will,' 

ears, 

&  he  catt  the  eares  beside  her  heade, 
112  &  bade  her  wish  on  still.* 

•  '<  Mickle  is  the  mans  blood  I  hane  spent 

to  doe  thee  &  and  me  some  good," 
sayes,  "  caer  alacke,  my  &yre  Lady, 
116  I  thinke  that  I  was  woode  !  " 

then  he  calld  then  yp  his  litie  foote  page, 

crots,  and  &  made  him  heyre  of  all  his  land,^ 

goes  to  tho 

Holy  Land.  So  he  shope  the  crosse  in  his  right  sholder 

120  of  the  white  flesh  &  the  redd 

&  he  sent  him  *  into  the  holy  land 
wheras  Christ  was  qnicke  &  dead/' 

ffins. 

(All  these  reodinffs  are  by  Perey.)  *  And  said  now  weep  lore  thy  flU. 

*  The  next  thing  that  she  stambled  on  *  And  made  him  there  his  heir, 

It  was  Sfy  &c  And  said  happy  my  native  land 

*  on  or  at.  Henceforth  I  do  forsweare. 

'  her.  He  shope  the  cross  on  hia  right 

*  [Cf.  '*  Lord  Barnard  and  Little  Mua-  shoulder, 

grave,"  «u^>in.— H.I  And  he  hath  shorn  his  Head. 

*  And  did  her  boay  spill.  '  went  him. 
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as;  (t  btttU  one  ^aturlia^ 

This  song  is  a  specimen  of  a  species  once  highly  popular  in 
England  and  in  France — ^known  in  the  one  country  as  ^*  Tom-i- 
Bedlams,"  in  the  other  "  Coq-W*anes."  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  disconnected  phrases,  of  a  similar  form,  and  by  this  similarity 
exciting  an  expectation  of  sense  and  coherence  that  do  not  exist. 
The  humour  of  the  thing — such  as  it  is — ^lies  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  this  natural  expectation  and  the  bewilderment  and 
distraction  that  ensue.  The  poem  opens  sensibly  enough,  and 
promises  to  have  a  corresponding  middle  and  end.  The  path 
seems  to  lead  somewhere ;  but  it  suddenly  loses  itself.  Another 
path  is  followed,  and  another,  and  another,  with  the  same  result 
At  last  the  reader  resembles  a  man  standing  at  a  point 
where  ever  so  many  roads  meet — at  a  sort  of  Seven  Dials — 
which  roads  lead  nowhere.  These  songs  seem  to  have  been 
common  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bitson 
("Ancient  Songs,"  1792)  gives  one  called  "The  Lancashire 
Song,"  of  eleven  quite  incongruous  stanzas,  with  the  common 
burden : 

"With  hey  the  toe  bent,  &  hei  the  toe  bent 

Sir  Percy  is  under  the  lane ; 
God  saTe  the  good  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

For  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

The  incoherence  is  sometimes  carried  still  further — from 
sentences  to  words — e.  g.  in  a  "  Fatrasie  "  printed  by  M.  Jubinal 
in  his  «  Nouv.  Rec."  ii.  217  (see  Mr.  Wright's  "  Essays  on  the  Ar- 
chaeology and  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  " — On  the  Comic 
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Literature — and  the  same  gentleman's  **  History  of  Caricature 
and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art ''). 

Li  ombres  d*an  oef  The  shadow  of  an  egg 

Portoit  Fan  renuef  Carried  the  new  year 

Sua  le  fons  d'on  pot  Upon  a  pot  bottom. 

Delia  yiez  pingne  nuef  Two  old  new  combs 

Firent  un  estaef  Made  a  baU 

Pour  courre  le  test  To  run  the  trot. 

Quant  Tint  au  paier  Tesoot  When  it  came  to  paying  the  Soot 

Je  qui  omques  ne  me  muef  I  who  never  move  myself 

M*escrai  si  ne  dis  mot  Cried  out  without  saying  a  word. 

Pren^  le  plume  d'nn  buef  Take  the  feather  of  an  ox 

S'en  Testes  un  sage  sot.  And  clothe  with  it  a  wise  fool. 

In  the  **  BeliquisB  Antiquse "  may  be  seen  a  sermon  written  in 
the  same  mad  style. 

Such  fun  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  refined  sort  It 
belongs  to  exuberant  animal  spirits  and  somewhat  gross  intellects. 
But  a  taste  of  it  may  now  and  then  be  welcome  to  a  superior 
audience.  Dulce  eat  desipere  in  loco.  There  is  a  time  to  be 
orderly ;  there  is  a  time  to  be  disorderly.  A  little  nonsense  may 
make  one's  enjoyment  of  sense  all  the  keener.  At  all  events, 
such  wild  outrages  on  language — such  triumphant  defiances  of 
reason— such  noisy  revellings  in  sheer  nonsense  and  utter  buf- 
foonery as  "  Tom-i-Bedlams "  were  quite  in  accordance  with 
other  entertainments  much  prized  by  our  ancestors. 

In  some  cases  these  compositions  were  parodies  of  other  more 
pretentious — not  always  more  rational — works.  "  Great  wits  are 
sure  to  madness  near  allied."  The  writings  of  some  great  wits 
may  have  resembled— did  resemble — the  delirious  utterances  of 
a  Bedlamite.  A  very  slight  change — the  removing  a  very  thin 
partition — converted  such  writings  into  "  Tom-^Bedlams."  With 
little  wits  the  resemblance  was  closer  still.  Men  easily  avenged 
themselves  on  the  vapid  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
ridiculed  without  mercy  their  trashy  discourses,  and  by  a  very 
few  touches  converted  them  into  unmixed   inanities.     And  in 
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the  same  way  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  romance-writers  in  the 
day  of  their  decline,  when  the  old  stories  had  lost  all  their  life, 
but  were  still  repeated  to  increasingly  listless  ears. 

^'Tom-a-Bedlams*'  then  were  written  sometimes  for  mere 
amusement)  sometimes  with  a  satirical  purpose. 

Percy,  by  some  mistake,  affixes  his  three  asterisks  to  this 
poem. 


As  it  befell  one  Saturday  att  Noone      [page  99.] 

as  I  went  yp  Scottland  gate, 
I  herd  one  to  another  say, 
4  "  lohn  a  Bagilie  hath  lost  his  Mate." 

Att  Eaton  watter  I  washe  my  hands — 

for  tickling '  teares  I  cold  scarce  see— 
I  lifted  yp  my  lillywhite  hands, 
8  "  O  Katiye  whitworth,  god  be  with  thee  ! 

"  There  is  none  but  you  &,  I,  sweet  hart, 

noe  lookers  on  we  can  allowe ; 
yoMr  lippes,  they  be  soe  sugered  sweete, 
12  I  must  doe  more  then  kisse  you  now  !  " 

'^  ffieuTwell,  my  loue,  my  leaue  I  take ! 

ihough  against  my  will,  it  must  be  soe : — 
noe  Marueill  all  this  Mono  I  make, 
,  16  whom  I  loue  best  I  must  for-goe !  " 

*'  If  thai  thou  wilt  Scottland  forsake, 

&  come  into  fayre  England  wtth  mee, 
both  kith  &  kinn  I  will  for-sake, 
20  bonny  sweete  wouch,  to  goe  with  thee.'' 

'  trickling.— P. 
B  2 
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There  whs  2  men,  they  loued  a  Luse, 

the  one  of  them  he  ma  a  Scott, 
the  other  'was  an  l^TiglinTiTniLn^ 

34  the  name  of  him  I  haue  qnite  forgott. 

Ab  I  went  yp  Kelsall  *  wood, 

A  yp  that  banke  that  was  soe  staire,' 
I  looked  ouer  my  left  sholder 
S8  where  I  was  wont  to  see  my  deere. 

"  There  is  sixteene  in  thy  fathers  house, 

fifteene  of  them  against  me  bee, 
Not  one  of  them  to  take  my  part, 

35  but  only  then,  pretty  Katye." 

The  yonge  Man  walked  home  againe 

as  time  of  night  therto  Mones  ; 
the  fayre  Maid  calld  him  backe  againe, 
86  and  gaue  to  him  a  sweet  payre  of  gloues : 

"  thy  father  hath  silner  &  gold  enonghe, 

silner  and  gold  to  Maintaine  i^ee, 
but  as  ffor  that,  I  doe  not  care 
40  soe  that  thou  wilt  my  true  loue  be.*' 

When  I  was  younge  &  in  my  youth, 

then  cold  I  haue  louers  2  or  3 ; 
Now  I  am  old  &  count  the  bowers, 
44  A  faine  wold  doe,  but  it  will  not  bee. 

"Vpon  your  lipps  my  leaue  I  take, 

desiring  you  to  be  my  freind, 
&  grant  me  loue  for  loue  againe  ; 
48  for  why,  my  life  is  att  an  end." 

"  Kelso,  query. — P. 

*  steer,  t.f.  steep,  still  used  in  Northamptonshire. — P. 
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"  My  mother,  Kate,  hath  sent  for  mee, 

A  needly  her  I  must  obay ! 
I  way  *  not  of  thy  constancy 
62  when  I  am  fled  &  gone  away." 

"  I  weepe,  I  waile,  I  wring  my  hands, 
I  Bobb,  I  sigh,  I  make  heany  cheere ! 
Noe  mameill  all  this  moane  I  make, 
56  for  why,  alas,  I  haue  lost  my  deere !  " 

ffins. 

'  weigh,  t.e.  depend  not,  lay  no  weight  on. — ^P. 
[The  loose  aong  "  Wdlhing  in  a  meadow  gren[e']  "  follows  here,"] 
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This  ballad — not  much  **  corrected  ** — is  printed  in  the  "Be- 
liques/'  and  from  the  ^'Beliques"  in  many  other  collections. 
A  traditional  version  under  the  name  of  *^  Crlenkindie,''  a  various 
form  of  Glasgerion,  is  given  in  Jamieson's  ^'  Popular  Songs  and 
Ballads,''  and  in  Alex.  Laing^s  **  Thistle  of  Scotland  "  (1823). 

The  hero  is  probably  one  and  the  same  with  ''the  gret 
Glascurion/'  whom  Chaucer  places  in  the  House  of  Fame  side 
by  side  with  Orpheus,  and  Arion  (Orion,  Chaucer  calls  him),  and 
Chii'on — one  of  the  harpers  on  whom  the 

small  harpers  gonne  .  .  npwarde  to  gape, 
And  eountrefet  him  as  an  ape. 
Or  as  craft  conntrefeteth  kynde. 

Gawain  Douglas  associates  him  with  Orpheus  in  his  **  Palice  of 
Honour" — a  work  which  gives  many  signs  of  Chaucer's  great 
influence  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Kirion  the  Pale 
was  indeed  an  effective  harper,  if  the  accounts  given  of  him  may 
be  credited.  Not  more  so  was  his  compatriot  Cadwallo,  ^  that 
hushed  the  stormy  main,"  or  Modred,  ''whose  magic  song  made 
huge  Plenlimmon  bow  his  cloud-capped  head."  The  Scotch 
version  describes  his  power  more  fully : 

He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water, 

Or  water  out  o'  a  stane; 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast. 

That  bairn  had  never  nane ; 

and  represents  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  performance  in  the 
palace  as  harping  all  his  hearers  to  sleep — 

Except  it  was  the  young  countess. 
That  love  did  waukin  keep. 


N.B.  It  was  not  necessary  to  correct  this  much  for  the  Press. — ^P. 
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And  fint  he  has  harpit  a  graye  tunc, 

And  syne  he  has  haipit  a  gay ; 
And  mony  a  sich  atween  hands 

I  wat  the  lady  gae. 

In  other  respects,  as  in  this,  the  Scottish  version  is  much  more 
diffuse,  mostly  with  disadvantage.  There  the  vigour  of  the 
catastrophe  is  impaired  by  the  lady's  suspicious  admonition  to 
her  lover : 

**  But  look  that  ye  tell  na  Oib  your  man, 

For  naething  that  ye  dee ; 
For,  an  ye  tell  him,  Oib  your  man, 

He'll  beguile  baith  you  and  me." 

Gib  the  man  does  not  disguise  himself  so  as  to  seem  a  gentleman, 
as  does  the  Jack  of  the  Folio  ballad,  but  goes  in  his  rags,  and 
has  to  explain  them  as  having,  when  he  hurriedly  left  his 
couch  and  dressed  to  come  to  his  lady-love,  come  first  to  hand. 
The  last  dying  speech  of  the  lady  is  much  less  forcible : 

"  Forbid  it,  forbid  it,"  says  that  lady, 

**  That  ever  sic  shame  betide ; 
That  I  should  first  be  a  wild  loon's  lass, 

And  than  a  young  knight's  bride." 

In  a  word,  the  Scotch  version  is  diluted  and  vulgar.  Exactly 
the  opposite  of  vires  acquirit  eundo  is  true  of  ballads. 

It  seems  possible,  however,  that  the  Scotch  version  is  more 
perfect  in  one  point — in  the  test  question  put  to  the  page  before 
the  assignation  is  disclosed  to  him : 

"  0  mith  I  tell  you,  Oib,  my  man, 
Oin  I  a  man  had  slain  ?  " 

Some  such  question  perhaps  would  give  more  force  to  w.  85-88 
of  our  copy. 

The  picturesqueness  and  force  of  this  ballad  are  admirable. 
The  tale  of  love  most  grossly  outraged — of  clandestine  love 
most  rudely  broken  in  upon — of  a  shame  too  great  to  be 
survived,  is  told  with  extreme  vividness  and  intensity.     ''The 
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king's  daughter  of  Normandye^  stands  out  as  a  sort  of  feudal 
Lucretia.  She  too,  in  a  wild  time,  prefers  death  to  contami- 
nation. Perhaps  there  is  no  ballad  that  represents  more  keenly 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  churl  and  noble — a  profounder 
horror  at  the  crossing  over  of  it.  In  a  milder  shape  the  same 
feeling — the  same  "  respect  of  persons" — appears  in  the  **Lord 
of  Learn,"  when  the  false  lord-personating  steward  is  received 
by  the  Duke  of  France : 

Than  to  supper  that  they  were  sett, 

Loidfl  &  ladyes  in  their  degree ; 
The  iteward  was  sett  next  the  duke  ofjfranee. 

An  vnseemiie  tight  it  was  to  see. 


•4 


GlMgorion, 
of  royal 
Urth,a 
■kilfal 


GlASOEBION  was  a  kings  owne  sonne, 

and  a  harper^  he  was  good, 
he  harped  in  the  kings  Chamber 

where  cappe  &  candle  yoode,* 


CpeeeMO 


pralsBd  by 
tbe  King*! 
danghter, 


&  Boe  did  hee  in  the  Queens  chamber 

till  ladies  waxed  wood  ' ; 
And  then  bespake  the  King^  daughter, 

&  these  words  thus  sayd  shee,^ 


12 


saide,  ^*  strike  on,  strike  on,  Glasgerrion, 

of  thy  striking  doe  not  blinne, 
theres  nener  a  stroke  comes  ouer  this  '  harpe 

but  it  glads  my  hart  within." 


■  to 

her  that  he 
lores  her. 


16 


<<fiure  might  you  &!!,>  Lady !  "  quoih  hee, 
"who  taught  you  now  to  speake  P 

I  haue  loued  you,  Lady,  7  yeere ; 
my  hart  I  durst  neere  breake." 


*  harper. —P. 

«  cup  and  candle  stood.— P.  "As 
merzy  aa  cup  and  can "  is  a  proTerb. 
Bohn's  Handbook,  p.  190.— F. 


■  all  were  well  ^mjU— P. 

*  she  sajd. — P. 
»  thy.— P. 

•  he  faU.— P. 
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20 


•*  but  come  *  to  my  bower,  my  Qlasgerryon, 

when  all  men  are  att  rest ; 
as  I  am  a  ladie  true  of  my  promise, 

thou  shalt  bee  a  welcome  guest." 


She  appoints 
him  a 
meeting. 


24 


but  whom*  then  came  Glasgerryon, 

a  glad  man.  Lord,  was  hee, 
"  and  come  thou  hither,  lacke,  my  boy, 

Come  hither  vnto  mee. 


He  tellB  his 
page  of  the 
appoint- 
ment, 


"  for  the  Kmgs  daughter  of  Normandye, 

her  loue  is  granted  mee,' 

A  att  her  chamber  must  I  bee 

28  beffore  the  cocke  haue  crowen.^  " 

"  but  come  you  hither  Mcm^ot,"  qtioth  hee,* 

'*  Lay  your  head  downe  on  this  stone, 
for  I  will  waken  you.  Mooter  deere, 
82  afore  it  be  time  to  gone.®  " 

but  vpp  then  rose  that  Lither  ^  ladd, 

and  did  on  hose  A  shoone,® 
A  coller  he  cast  vpon  his  necke, 
36  hee  seemed  a  gentleman.^ 

A  when  he  came  to  that  Ladies  chamber, 

he  thrild  vpon  a  pinn.^® 
the  Lady  was  true  of  her  promise, 
40  rose  yp  A  lett  him  in. 


who 

promises  to 
wake  him 
in  time  to 
keep  it, 


then 
dJHgnlaeg 
himself  as  a 


and  keeps  it 
himself. 


'  0  come.— P. 
s  &  home.— P. 

'  Her  lore  hath  granted  me  now, 
or, 
Hath  granted  me  my  boon. — ^P. 
*  doth  ciow.— P.     lax,  Skeat  would 
read: 
and  I,  beifore  the  cock  haue  erowen, 
must  att  her  chamber  bee. — ^F. 
»  O  maat^.  M'.  then,  qV»  hee.— P. 
D.— P. 

inen,  ignayiui,  deBidioena; 


•  ffoen.— : 
'  LUier, 


A.-S.  lifSer  est  mains,  sordidna,  serTilis. 
Jnnioa. — ^P. 

'  and  hose  &  ahoone  did  on.— P. 

*  mon. — ^P.  The  inyeatiture  by  a 
collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  esquire  in  the  middle  ages. 
Fairholt's  Co$tum€  in  England,  p.  422. 
— F. 

'<>  One  stroke  of  the  n  left  oat,  as  fre- 
quently, in  the  MS.  ?<Ari;»  Scotch 
thirl,  to  thrill,  cause  to  idbrate  (Jamie- 
eon),  and  so  to  knock  on  a  metal  pin  or 
boss.— F. 
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44 


be  did  not  take  the  lady  gay 
to  boolster  nor  noe  ^  bedd, 

but  downe  vpon  her  chamber  flore 
full  BOone  he  hath  her  layd. 


not  without 

exciting 

■uspicioo. 


48 


he  did  not  kisse  that  Lady  gay 

when  he  came  nor  when  he  yond  * ; 

&  sore  mistruBtcd  that  Lady  gay  * 
he  was  of  some  chnrles  blood. 


Ilegnes 
home  and 
wakes  bis 
master; 


62 


but  home  then  came  that  lither  ladd, 

&  did  of  his  hose  &  shoone, 
&  cast  that  Coller  from  about  his  necke,— 

he  was  but  a  churles  sonne : — 
«  awaken,'*  qitoik  hee,  "  my  "Mcuter  deere/ 

"  I  hold  it  time  to  be  gone,* 


"for  I  haue  sadled  your  horsse,  Master^ 
66  well  bridled  I  haue  your  steed ; 

haue  not  I  scrued  a  good  breakfast, 
when  times  comes  I  haue  need.*  '* 

who  rih«,  but  yp  then  rose  good  Glasgerryon, 

60  &  did  on  both  hose  and  shoone, 

&  cast  a  Coller  about  his  necke, 
he  was  a  Khiges  sonne. 


and  Rocfito 
the  lady's 
bower. 


&  when  he  came  to  that  ledies  chamber 
64  he  thrild  ypon  a  pinn ; 

the  Lsdtj  was  more  then  true  of  promise, 
rose  vp  A  let  him  in  ^  : 


>  to.— P. 

'  yode,  went — P. 

•  Nor  when  he  came  nor  yode, 

And  8orp  that  Lady  did  niistrust. — P. 

*  Awake,  quoth  he,  my  dear  master, 


The  cock  hath  well  nye  crowne. — ^P. 
*  coen.— P. 

'  You  will,  Master,  oft  in  the  time  of 
need.— P. 
'  MS.  im.— F. 
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sales.  '*  i^hether  hane  jou  '  left  with  me 
68  your  braclett  or  your  gloue, 

Or  you  are  retomed  backe  againe 
to  know  more  of  my  loue  ?  " 


She  wonden 

othli 

TotaxiL 


CPi««M.] 


Olasgenyon  swore  a  full  great  othe 
73  by  Oake  A  ashe  A  thome,* 

"  Lady !  I  was  neuer  in  yowr  chamber 
sith  tbe  time  that  I  was  borne." 


He  I 
he  hM  not 
beep  there 
before. 


76 


80 


"  O  then  it  was  yot^r  litle  foote  page 

falsly  hath  »  beguiled  me :  " 
&  then  shee  pulld  forth  a  litle  pen-knifie 

that  hanged  by  her  knee, 
says,  '*  there  shall  neuer  noe  churles  blood 

spring  within  my  body.*  " 


Sheeeee 
that  the 
pecrehae 
deoelred  her, 
andetabe 
herwlf. 


84 


but  home  then  went  Olasgerryon, 

a  woe  man  good  ^  was  hce,^ 
saycs,  "  come  hither,  thou  lacke  my  boy  ! 

come  thou  hither  to  me  !  ^ 


Olaagerion 
goes  home, 


'*  fibr  if  I  had  killed  a  man  to-night, 
lacke,  I  wold  tell  it  thee  : 


charseehia 
page  with 
killing  thiee 
perKna, 


'  MS.  you  yoiL — F. 

*  In  old  heathen  times  they  [the 
courto  of  justice]  were  hold  in  con- 
secrated groTes,  and  in  Scandinavia 
under  the  shade  of  the  ash,  in  imitation 
of  the  Asa  gods,  who  always  sat  in  judg- 
ment under  the  ash  Yggdrasill 

They  [these  holy  shades]  continued  to  be 
the  usual  seats  of  tribunals  so  long  that 
in  Oermany  going  under  the  oaks  or 
the  linden  trees,  the  favourite  situation, 
became  a  phraw  for  going  to  law.  "  His- 
tonr  of  the  Germanic  Empire,"  in  the 
Cabinet  Cyclop,  vol.  iii.  pp.  299,  300. — 
H. 

Compare     ''Young    Redin**:    when 


Kedin  is  missing,  and  his  nammour  is 
suspected  of  having  disposea  of  him : 

They've  called  on  Lady  Catherine, 
But  she  sware  by  oak  and  thorn 

That  she  saw  him  not,  young  Redin, 
Since  yesterday  at  mom. — H. 

»  He  hath.— P. 

*  Within  my  body  spring 

Noe  churles  blood  shaU  e'er  defile 
The  dauter  of  a  King.— P. 

*  [add]  Loid.— P. 

*  A  woe  man,  Lord  I  was  hee, 

He  sayes. — ^P.    thou  is  marked  out 
by  Percy.— R 

'  come  hither  unto  me. — P. 
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but  if  I  haue  not  killed  a  man  io-n%lit, 
88  lacke,  ihon  haat  Killed  8  !  ** 

•Bd  BUyg  A  he  pnld  ont  his  bright  browne  sword, 

&  diyed  it  on  his  sleene, 
&  he  smote  off  that  lither  ladds  head,* 
92  &  asked  noe  man  noe  leane. 


and  then  he  sett  the  swords  poynt  till  his  brest, 

bimnif.  the  pnmill  till  a  stone : 

thorrow  that  &lsenese  of  thai  lither  ladd 
96  these  8  lines  weme  ^  all  gone ! ' 

flins. 

>  There  iBatagtothecfasiffor  «. —  *  werae,  t.«.  were.— P. 

F.  *  all  wece  gone.— P. 


[The  loose  song  "  0  Jolly  Bohiriy*'  marked  ^^ wretched  staff**  by  Percy ^ 
follows  here^  on  page  95  of  the  JfS.] 
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Came  pou  not  ffirom^ 

This  song,  says  Mr.  Chappell  in  his  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  p.  339,  is  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  "  it  is  quoted  in 
a  little  black-letter  volume  called  'The  famous  Historie  of 
Fryer  Bacon :  containing  the  wonderfuU  things  that  he  did 
in  his  life;  also  the  manner  of  his  death;  with  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  two  conjurers,  Bungye  and  Vandermast.  Very 
pleasant  and  delightfuU  to  be  read,'  4to.  no  date.  ^  Printed  at 
London,  by  A.  E.,  for  Francis  Grove,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  upper-end  of  Snow  Hill,  against  the  Sarazen's  Head : ' 
''  *  The  second  time.  Fryer  Bungy  and  he  went  to  sleepe,  and 
Miles  alone  to  watch  the  brazen  head ;  Miles,  to  keepe  him  from 
sleeping,  got  a  tabor  and  pipe,  and  being  merry  disposed,  sung 
this  song  to  a  Northern  tune  of  Cam^at  thou  not  from  Nevr^ 
castle,^ "  The  pamphlet  was  dramatised  by  Robert  Greene,  ^ho 
died  in  1592.     (Chappell,  ii.  779.) 


Came  you  not  from  Newcastle  ? 

Came  *  yee  not  there  away  ? 
met  yee  not  my  true  lone 

lyding  on  a  bony  bay  ? 
why  shold  not  I  loue  my  lone  ? 

why  shold  not  my  loue  lone  me  ? 
why  shold  not  I  loue  my  loue, 

gallant  hound  sedelee  ? 


Saw  70a  my 
love  near 
Newcastle? 


Why  lihonld 
not  she  and 
I  love  each 
othor? 


*  imperfect. — P. 


«  came.—P.     The  7n  is  n  in  the  MS.-F. 
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Vmr 

Newcutla 
and  Dnrbam 
IhaT«land. 


Why  fhonM 
not  we  love  ? 


And  I  haue  Land  att  Newcastle 
will  bny  both  hose  &  shoone, 
and  I  haue  Land  att  dnrham 
12  will  feitch  my  hart  to  boone ; 

and  why  shold  not  I  lone  my  lone  ? 
why  shold  not  my  lone  lone  me  ? 
why  shold  not  I  lone  my  lone, 
gallant  honnd  sedelee  ? 

ffins. 
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This  ballad  diflFers  from,  and  is  less  complete  than,  that  in 
the  Roxburghe  Collection,  voL  I,  p.  322,  which  is  printed  in  the 
note  below,*  for  comparison's  sake.  Mi*.  Chappell  says  that 
"the  tune  is  printed  in  J.  Starter's  'Friesche  Lnst-Hof,' 
Amsterdam,  4to,  1634,  p.  81,  with  a  Datch  song  written  to  it, 


»  PRETTY  NANNIE, 
or 
A  dainty  delicate  new  Dittj,  fit  for  the 
Contry,  Town,  or  Citty,   which  shewes 
how  constant  she  did  prove  unto  her 
heart's  delight  &  onely  Lore. 

To  a  dainty  delicate  new  tune  named 
Northeme  Nannie. 

I  hare  a  Love  so  faire, 

so  constant,  firme,  &  kind, 
She  is  without  compare, 

whose  fancies  me  doth  blind. 
She  is  the  flower  of  Maids 
that  ever  was  or  can  be, 
Faire  nymphs  lend  me  your  ayds 

to  sinff  of  my  sweet  Nannie ; 
Her  golden  hair,  her  face  so  fair, 

her  glancing  eye  hath  wounded  me. 
Her  cheeke  like  snow  where  Roses  grow. 
Pretty  Nanny, 
My  mistris  of  true  constancy, 
I  am  thine  owne  &  shall  be. 

If  Venus  would  defend 

and  ciant  to  grace  my  bed, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend 

by  no  enticements  fed : 
No  not  the  fairest  dame 

shall  win  her  faueur  from  me, 
For  in  the  mind  I  am 

He  honour  none  but  Nannie, 
For  she  may  oomand  my  heart,  my  hand. 


my  body  too  for  to  ride  or  goe. 
If  she  but  say  by  night  or  day. 
Pretty  Nannie, 
My  mistris,  ice. 

My  lore  I  will  not  change 

for  CroBsus  gold  &  treasure, 
Nor  will  I  seem  to  range 

from  thee  mv  joy  &  pleasure : 
Though  some  do  count  our  sex 

to  wauer  in  affection, 
Yet  doe  not  thou  suspect 

for  I  do  hate  that  action : 
My  love  is  set,  none  shall  me  let, 

nor  me  perswade,  be  not  afraid 
From  thee  to  turne,  He  rather  bume 

with  fire, 
Thou  plaine  shalt  see  that  I  lore  thee, 

and  will  yeeld  to  thy  desire. 

Sho  is  so  rare  &  wise, 

&  prudent  in  her  cariage. 
That  gallants  did  devise 

to  win  her  unto  manage ; 
But  she  denies  all  those 

that  doe  aako  such  a  question, 
And  to  me  she  doth  disclose 

her  constant  true  affection. 
She  will  not  lie,  nor  fiilsifie, 

but  true  doth  prove  like  the  turtle  dove, 
As  I  doe  find  to  me  shoe's  kind. 
Pretty  Nannie, 
My  mistris,  &c. 
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under  its  English  name."  Mr.  C.  sends  ns  the  following  four  lines 
of  the  Dutch  song : — 

VrouToedster  Tan  mijn  jeugbd, 

Meentersse  Tan  m\jn  sinnen, 
Hjjn  hoop,  mijn  trooat,  mijn  Trenght, 

M\jn  BuyTere  Goddinne,  &c. 


Nuicy, my  1  HAUE  a  loue  thats  faire,  £psg« 9^.] 

peeriem  806  constant,  firmo,  &  kinds  ! 

shee  is  without  compare, 
4  whose  favor  doth  me  hlind  ! 

shee  is  the  flower  of  Maids  <Aat  hath  beene,  is,  or  can  bee ! 
when  beantjes  garlands  niade,it  shalbe  borne  by  Nanc  ye.  * 
Her  golden  haire  with  a  face  soe  fajTe, 
8       her  chcekes  like  snow  where  roses  grow ; 

Pretty  ^ancy  •  lipps  with  a  breath  soe  sweete, 
a  pretty*  chin  with  a  dimple  in, 
hath  woone  my  hart  euen  for  her  part ; 
12     Pretty  Nancy,  my  Mi>^re^s  of  true  constancy  ! 

T.et  bflr  but  If  Tonus  will  couseut  my  tow^  to  grace  my  bed« 

most  true  to  I  will  not  wronge  my  freinde  by  noe  entisment  led, 

be.  Northefairest  dame^  on  earthshaU  gaine  mefavor  from, 

161    If  thou  wilt  but  consent^  to  be  my  true  loue,  Nanny  ! 
for  shee  may  command  both  hart  &  hand, 
&  my  body  too  to  ryde  or  goe 
both  night  &  day,  if  shee  will  but  say  ^ 
20     "  Good  servant,  do  this  ffor  mee." 
If  I  deny,  then  let  me  try 
what  it  is  to  wronge  soe  fayre  a  one ; 
denyall  dew  He  neuer  vew  ! 
24     Pretty  Nancy,  I  haue  beene  thine  &  wilbee ! 

•  MS.  manye.    Nancye.— P.  »  dame  that  is.— P. 

«  Nancy's.— P.  •  consent  to  this,  or  but  grant  me  this. 

•  Her  pretty.— P.  —P. 

•  but  send  my  love.— P.  *  MS.  stay.    Say.— P. 
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To  seall  this  bargaine  vp,  receiue  my  hart  in  pawne ;      Onuit  loya 

I  am  that  onlje  man,  constant  lone  hath  made  me  one ;  pretty  ' 

then  doe  not  thon  disdaine  mj  true  lone  for  to  bee  > ! 
28     grant  lone  for  lone  againe,  my  pretiy  sweet-hart  Nany ! 

Since  the  heanens  abone  ^  record  of  lone, 

let  Y8  agree  most  willinglie 

that  the  world  may  know  it  was  only  thon, 
32     Pretty  Nany,  My  Mistress  of  tme  constancy  ! 

and  with  a  kisse  He  seale  thee  this, 

to  thee  adew  !  pretty,'  be  trew 

from  him^  whose  hart  shall  nener  part ! 
36     Pretiy  Nancy,  I  hane  beene  thine  &  wilbee  ! 

ffins. 


'  fancy. — ^P.  ■  pfctty  one,  or  perhaps  prythee. — P. 

'  heaven  aboTe   .    .    .   onrlove. — ^P,  *  To  him. — ^P. 


IThe  loose  song  "  When  Phelms  add/rest "  follows  here^  MS,  pctge  96 ; 

then  "  The  Fryar  and  Boy"  MS.  p.  97 ;  then  what  Percy  terms 

"-4  loose  hut  hwmoTous  song^"  "As  I  was  ridinge  hy  the  way,'* 

MS,  p,  104;  and  then  "The  Man  that  hath;*  MS. p.  104;  aU 

four  printed  in  the  Loose  Songs.^ 
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earless  off  €fftiUu^ 

[In  3  Parts.— P.] 

This  poem  has  been  printed  before  firom  a  MS.  copy  in  Cole's 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit  MSS.  5830,  £  100) 
by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  **  Palatine  Anthology."  The  present 
copy  is  very  much  fuller  than  the  Museum  one.  Vv.  49-56, 
77-84,  109-116,  214-230,  300-364,  do  not  occur  in  the  Cole 
MS.  It  is  perhaps  of  later  date,  as  in  v.  128  it  speaks  of  one 
Peter  Venables  as  then  enjoying  the  estate  of  the  family,  whereas 
the  Museum  copy  there  reads  Thomas*  Both  copies  are  posterior 
to  1586,  as  Camden's  ^^Britannia,"  which  appeared  in  that  year,  is 
referred  to  in  them.  A  Thomas  Venables  possessed  the  Kinder- 
ton  property  from  1580  to  1602.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Peter, 
who  died  in  1669.  Cole  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
to  Richard  Bostock.  The  **  historical  poem  of  considerable 
merit  on  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Earls  of 
Chester  "  by  Lawrence  Bostock,  mentioned  by  Ormerod  (iii.  135), 
of  which  he  had  a  transcript  made  by  Alexander  Moit  of  Arley 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (p.  xvL),  may  be  a  distinct  poem  from 
this ;  or  perhaps  this  is  the  Norman  part  of  it,  and  Cole's  Richard 
should  be  Lawrence. 

The  poem  is  of  no  great  poetic  merit  It  is  but  '^  a  laboured 
composition,''  as  Mr.  Halliwell  justly  pronounces  it,  the  work  of 
an  annalist  or  genealogist  rather  than  of  a  poet.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  interesting  for  its  strong  local  feeling,  and  local 
portraiture  both  of  men  and  of  events. 

.1  This  is  a  rerjr  cnrious  &  valuable  Poem:  but  is  posterior  to  the  Time  of 
Campden  who  is  quoted  in  it— P. 
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The  account  given  of  the  Earls  is  in  the  main  correct.  The 
writer  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  it.  We  shall  not 
here  criticise  it  minutely.  The  reader  will  find  many  corrobora^ 
tions  and  illustrations  and  corrections  of  it  in  the  "  History  of 
Cheshire"  by  Ormerod  (1819),  who  has  incorporated  with  his 
work  the  results  of  Leycester's  and  of  King's  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  Earls,  and  in  Dugdale^s  "  Baronage,"  and  in 
his  '^  Monasticon  Anglicanum."  The  most  eminent  of  the  Earls 
were  Bandle  II.  and  Handle  III: 

This  Randle,  [says  our  poem  of  the  former,]  both  in  peace  and  war, 
Past  aU  the  English  nobles  &r. 

On  the  subject  of  Randle  III.  it  is  still  more  laudatory.    It  calls 

him 

The  Paragon  of  all  that  ile : 
Bold,  beantifdl,'  religions,  wise, 

And  soundly  learned,  liberal. 
In  all  things  dealing  with  advice 

Of  naughty  mind,  yet  wise  withal. 

And  without  doubt  these  Earls  were  among  the  greatest  nobles 
of  their  time.  For  this  reason  they  deserve  our  attention. 
But  there  is  another  bict  that  calls  it  to  them,  especially  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  viz.  that  one  of  them  was  a  most  popular 
balkd-hero  of  Old  England.  Quoth  Sloth,  in  the  ''Vision  of 
William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman  " : 

I  kan  noght  parfitly  my  pater-noster 
As  the  priest  it  syngeth, 
Bnt  I  kan  lymes  of  Bobyn  Hood 
And  Randolph  Erl  of  Chesire. 

But  while  the  rhymes  that  celebrate  Robin  Hood  have  retained 
and  extended  their  popularity  so  that  they  are  still  to  be  heard 
or  read,  the  songs  in  honour  of  the  great  sharer  of  his  fame  in 
the  fourteenth  century  have  perished  altogether.  There  remains 
not  one  stone  upon  another  of  the  temple  reared  in  this  Earl's 

>  The  Cole  MS.  reads  «  bountiful"— no  doubt  rightly. 
8  2 
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honour.  But  for  the  mention  of  him  in  the  great  allegory  he  is 
in  respect  of  poetical  celebration  amongst  those  who 

iUadTmabiles 
Urgentnr  ignotique  loDg4 
Nocte,— 

not,  it  seems,  because  be  had  no  '^  sacred  bard "  to  hymn  his 
praises,  but  because  the  very  hymns  have  perished.  Not  a 
fragment  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  survives.  But  who  was 
this  Randolph  ?  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was,  as  Ritson 
believed,  our  Randle  III.  Still  we  propose  giving  a  short  account 
both  of  the  Second  and  the  Third. 

Randle  IL,  as  our  poem  rightly  informs  us,  lived  in  King 
Stephen^s  time;  and  amongst  the  chief  leaders  of  those  tem- 
pestuous days  he  was  greatly  conspicuous.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
Brompton,  Simon  of  Durham,  Grervase,  Knyghton,  Roger  of 
Wendover,  the  author  of  "Gesta  Stephani,"  Hemingford, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  all  describe  the  eminent  part  he 
played  in  the  turbulent  history  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  Earl  of  Chester  from  1128  to  1153.  Very 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  Stephen  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  bitter  animosity  against  him  '*  propter  Karlel  et 
Cumberland  quam  jure  patrimonii  sibi  reposcebat "  (Sim.  Dur.), 
but  which  the  King  was  granting  to  Scotland.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.*  This  alliance,  with  his 
wrongs,  led  him  vigorously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Empress, 
the  late  King's  daughter,  Gloucester's  half  sister,  when  she 
determined  to  assert  her  right  to  the  throne : 

Sjre  Rauf  Erl  of  Chestre  hadde  jsponsed  jwis 
The  Hobeitas  douter  of  Gloucestre,  of  wan  wq  tolde  are  this, 
So  that  he  huld  with  the  Emperesse  (yor  el  yt  were  amys) 
And  ]^de  08t  gret  ynoa  age  the  Kyng  and  hys. — (Bob.  Glos.) 

He  suddenly,  by  a  happy  device  (detailed  by  Ord.  Vit.),  secured 
the  castle  and  fortifications  of  Lincoln.     As  to  this  fraudulent 

■  Brom.  wrongly  calls  Comes  GloTomise,  gener  suus. 
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seizure^  as  the  chroniclers  very  generally  characterise  it,  our 
poem  is  judiciously  silent.  Stephen  at  once  advanced  and 
besieged  him  in  his  ill-won  city.  He  succeeded  himself  in 
escaping  and  reaching  his  father-in-law^  whom  he  found  most 
ready  to  support  him.  The  two  Earls  at  once  marched  to  besiege 
the  besieger — 

The  Earl  came  down  the  town  to  aid 

With  all  his  power  the  siege  to  raise." 

The  King,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  in  spite  of 
forbidding  omens  that  disturbed  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
resolved  on  fighting.  Then  ensued  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  de- 
scribed by  old  monkish  chroniclers  with  a  zest  and  vigour  which 
show  that  the  flesh  was  not  altogether  dead  in  them.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  Purification  the  armies  stood  front  to  front. 
'^  Gratias  persolvo  vobis,"  said  Bandle  to  his  side,  ''jugiter  exorans 
ut  qui  vobis  causa  sum  periculi,  primus  omnium  periculum 
subeam."  (Brom.  Gerv.  gives  the  same  substance  at  greater 
length.)  Then  Gloucester  spoke.  Baldwin,  speaking  for  the 
King,  who  "  festiv^  caruit  voce,"  encouraged  the  others.   Then — 

The  battle  joined  oonrageonsly. 
There  many  a  knight  was  beaten  down 
Ere  either  got  the  Tictoiy. 

There  was  furious  fighting  that  winter's  day  beneath  the  walls 
of  Lincoln.  But  presently  of  the  royal  army  only  the  King's 
own  line  held  its  ground.  The  King  himself  fought  manfully. 
He  wielded  a  battle-axe  with  terrible  effect.  But  at  last  ^'  it  was 
smashed  (confracta  est)  in  his  hands.  Then  one  William  of 
Kahames  rushed  on  him,  and,  clutching  him  by  the  helmet, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Here,  fellows,  here  1  I  have  got  hold  of 
the  King  I'  Immediately  every  body  flew  to  him,  and  the 
King  was  taken,  all  the  men  of  his  own  division  being  either 
slain  or  taken."  (Brom.  &c.)  This  victory  was  the  great  exploit 
of  Bandle  II.'s  life.  Perhaps  the  King,  or  his  barons,  never 
forgave  him  for  it.  Probably  his  subsequent  conduct  showed  that 
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he  did  not  deserve  foigivenees.  In  a  parliament  assembled 
at  Northampton,  according  to  Enyghton,  he  was  treacherously 
seized,  and  only  liberated  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  Lincoln 
Castle.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  enormous.  He  had  got, 
says  the  author  of  **  Gesta  Stephani,"  almost  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  sword.  The  friendship  that  was  arranged 
between  him  and  the  King  soon  came  to  nothing.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  Lincoln.  He  was  foiled.  Then,  suspected, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  an  intention  **  quiddam  priscarum 
insidiarum  renovare,'*  or  as  another  chronicle  runs,  '*  ad  callidam 
consuetffi  proditionis  tecnam  se  totum  convertens,''  he  is  again 
closely  imprisoned.  During  this  second  captivity  (which,  as  also 
the  first,  our  panegyrist  of  him  omits  to  mention)  Pulton  Abbey 
(v.  230)  was  founded,  that  there  prayers  might  be  made  for  his 
health  and  safety.  The  •*  Gesta  Stephani  **  gives  a  fearful 
account  of  his  conduct  after  his  release.  ^  In  omnem  setatem,^ 
it  says,  *^  in  omnem  sexum  Herodianam  tyrannidem,  Neronianam 
truculentiam  exercebat" 

Such  was  his  relation  to  King  Stephen.  He  was  a  sharp 
thorn  in  that  monarch's  side,  much  vituperated  by  the  ebroni- 
clersy  who  for  the  most  part  laud  and  magnify  the  King,  and 
represent  the  Earl  as  a  busy  sower  of  those — ^to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  one  of  them — *^  plurima  dissensionis  semina 
quae  ubique  locorum  per  Angliam  pullularunt.^  Our  poem  (vv. 
204-211)  mentions  a  triumph  achieved  by  him  over  the  Welsh. 
No  doubt  he  had  many  a  fierce  skirmish  with  those  unquiet 
neighbours.  Knyghton  mentions  an  invasion  made  by  them 
during  Handle's  first  captivity.  "  In  the  meantime,"  he  writes, 
"the  Welsh  laid  waste  the  Cestrian  province;  but  they  were 
intercepted  at  the  town  of  Malba  (Nantwich)."  At  a  later  period 
the  Earl  (perhaps  with  a  treacherous  intent,  as  the  King's  barons 
suspected)  implores  the  King  to  come  in  person  and  suppress  the 
enemy.     He  speaks  of  '^  terras  suas  lacrymabili  deprsedatione 
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spoliatas."  He  himself  received  a  severe  defeat  at  Consylht  when 
invading  North  Wales  in  concert  with  Madoc  ap  Meridith, 
Prince  of  Powys. 

One  other  act  of  his  is  referred  to  by  our  poem — the  founding 
or  helping  to  found  the  Abbey  of  Combermere.  The  immediate 
founder  was  Hugh  Maibank,  in  1133  (five  years  after  Handle's, 
accession  to  the  earldom,  see  v.  212  of  our  poem).  But  Handle 
was  recognised  as  ''the  principal  founder  and  protector.''  The 
striking  ceremony  (w.  220-2)  performed  in  connection  with  its 
endowment.,  is,  so  fisur  as  we  know,  mentioned  here  only. 

This  famous  Earl  died  in  the  year  1153, — not  by  a  natural 
death,  as  our  poem  (v.  232)  would  seem  to  say,  but  by  poison. 
In  the  same  year,  says  Roger  de  Wendover,  writing  of  1155, 
Henry  disinherited  William  Peveril ''  causa  veneficii  quod  Ranulfo 
comiti  Cestrisa  fuerat  propinatum.  In  hujus  pestis  consortio 
plures  conscii  exstitisse  dicuntur.**  Thus  was  the  Earl  cut  off 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  accession  of  that  great  Plantagenet  whose 
battles  he  had  fought  so  vigorously. 

Handle  IL  then  was  a  man  of  wide  fame,  good  or  evil,  in 

King  Stephen's  reign,  and  was  perhaps  at  one  time  the  most 

powerfiil  man  in  England.      With  accounts  of  him  that  are 

evidently  so  violently  prejudiced  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  estimate 

him.    We  cannot  certainly  chime  in  with  the  enthusiasm  of  our 

poet: 

•    .    .    Thcmgh  thy  body  torn  to  dust 
Religious,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
Great  Earl,  thy  honour  never  dies  I 

(the  Cole  MS.  reads  "  Great  Cheshire  honour  never  dies  ") ;  nor 
yet  with  the  furious  bitterness  of  Baldwin,  in  his  speech  before  the 
battle  of  Lincoln :  "  Deinde  stat  comes  CestrisB  Eanulphus,  vir 
quidem  audacisB  irrationabilis,  promptus  ad  conspirandum, 
inconstans  ad  perficiendum,  animo  impetuosus,  periculo  impro- 
vidus,  altiora  machinans,  impossibilia  temptans;  quod  incipit 
avide,  effeminate  deserit,  ubique  infortunatus,  aut  vinci  aut 
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effugari  assuetus;'*  or  in  the  loose  paraphrase  of  Bobert  of 
Gloucester : 

Al  80  of  the  Erl  of  Chestre  jb  ne  done  abbe  non  eare 

Fol  hardy  he  yg  ynoa,  ae  al  wythoate  rede 

Haetyf  wythoute  pomeanoe  other  wysdom  in  dede — 

Work  he  wole,  as  hym  thyncth  ae  myd  lute  manhede. 

Hys  brayn  &  wyt  ya  so  feble  that  ther  nyv  of  hym  non  drede. 

Vor  wat  he  ath  manlyche  bygonne,  he  yt  ath  byleaede 

Wommanlyche,  as  Tor  defaute  of  wyt  of  hys  henede. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  greater  hero  of  our  poem — to 
Handle  IIL,  the  Second's  grandson,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  we 
believe  to  be  the  Randolph  of  the  ^  Piers  Ploughman,"  rhymes 
about  whom  Sloth  knew  better  than  his  prayers.  He  too 
covered  himself  with  glory  at  a  battle  of  Lincoln.  He  won 
still  higher  renown  on  the  banks  of  the  -Nile.  He  reached 
the  acm^  of  his  greatness  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  At  that  time  there  was  no  more  famous  name  in 
England. 

He  was  bom  at  Album  Mouasterium  (now  Oswestry)  in  Powis, 
and  hence  was  sumamed  Blandeville  or  Blondeville.  He  became 
Earl  in  1181.  He  married,  with  Henry  II.'s  full  approval, 
the  widow  of  G-eoffrey,  the  famous  Constance,  Shakespeare's 
Constance;  whose  possessions  (her  father  Conan,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  Duke  of  Little  Britain  and  Earl  of  Kichmond), 
added  to  his  own,  made  him,  territorially,  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  of  the  English  crown.  Our  poem  recounts  his  estates 
with  much  satisfisustion,  and  adds  Huntingdon  to  them  on  no 
sufficient  authority.  In  King  John's  reign  the  Earl  divorced 
Constance.  "  He  forsook  his  lawful  wife,''  to  quote  Dugdale's 
**  Baronage,"  **  by  reason  that  the  king  haunted  her  company." 
Knyghton  says  he  was  perhaps  induced  to  forsake  her,  by  the 
King's  example.  He  married  another  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Badulph  de  Feugere ;  but  he  died  childless,  a  judgment  on 
him  for  his  desertion  of  his  first  Constance,  as  it  was  thought 
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In  1214  he  translated  the  monks  of  Pulton,  which  was  much 
infested  by  Welsh  marauders,  to  Dieulapres  in  Staffordshire 
(see  v.  478  of  the  ballad).  He  had  been  instructed  in  a  vision 
by  his  grandfather  to  found  an  abbey  at  the  latter  place.^  ^'  Go 
to  Cholpesdale,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  Leeke,"  said  the 
apparition  with  great  geographical  precision,  ''and  in  that  place 
wherein  of  old  was  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Virgin,  thou  shalt  found  an  abbey  of  the  White  Order  of  Monks, 
and  thou  shalt  furnish  it  with  buildings,  and  enlarge  it  with 
estates,  and  it  shall  be  a  joy  for  thee  and  many  others  who  shall 
be  saved  through  that  place.  For  on  that  same  site  must  be 
erected  a  ladder,  whereby  the  prayers  of  angels  ascend  and 
descend ;  and  the  vows  of  men  shall  be  offered  to  Grod ;  and  let 
them  give  thanks ;  and  over  that  place  shall  the  name  of  the  Lord 
be  invoked  with  constant  prayers  &c."  He  stood  faithfully  by  his 
prince  through  all  the  troubles  that  gathered  around  him,  though 
he  seems  to  have  plainly  rebuked  him  for  his  evil  practices. 
Henry  III.  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  as  one  who 
was  said  to  have  laboured  loyally  in  John's  reign  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  royal  rights.  He  was  about  to  set  forth  for 
Holy  Land  when  the  last  great  storm  burst  on  the  head  of 
his  master.  In  the  midst  of  its  fury,  John  died,  and  the  voyage 
was  postponed.     There  was  need  of  Handle  at  home. 

But  before  we  leave  King  John's  reign  we  must  mention  a 
celebrated  adventure  that  befell  the  Earl  in  his  own  country, 
and  secondly  we  must  point  out  the  error  committed  by  our 
poem  in  connecting  him  with  the  Third  King  Richard's  crusade. 

Of  the  adventure  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  Dugdale's 
"Baronage,"  and  quoted  from  it,  in  Bishop  Percy's  essay,  in 
the   ''Beliques,"  on  the   Ancient  Minstrels.     Bandle,   having 

*  See  Diigdfile*8  M<m,  Anglic,  v.  627,  an.  1146."  Some  continuation  of  Henry^s 

1825,  where  this  story  and  others  are  work  is  meant,  we  suppose,  for  that  ends 

quoted  "Ex  Hist.  Angf.  MS.  contezta  ab  with  the  accession  of  Henry  XL — H. 
Henr.  Ardidiac.  ad  Alex.  line  Episc. 
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marched  into  Wales  with  but  a  slender  retinne,  was  compelled 
to  flee  for  refuge  into  his  castle  of  Rothelan  {ue.  Bhuddlan). 
The  Welsh  beset  him.  He  sent  to  the  Constable  of  Chester  for 
help5  '*  who,  making  use  of  the  Minstrells  of  all  sorts,  tlien  met 
at  Chester  Fair,  by  the  allurement  of  their  musick  got  together 
a  vast  ntunber  of  such  loose  people  as  by  reason  gf  the  before 
specified  privilege  [that  Chester  should  have  the  right  of 
sanctuary  during  its  fiur]  were  then  in  the  city;  whom  he 
forthwith  sent  under  the  conduct  of  Dutton  (his  Steward),  a 
gallant  youth,  who  was  also  his  son*in-Iaw.  The  Welsh  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  this  rabble,  supposing  them  to  be  a  regular 
body  of  armed  and  disciplined  veterans,  instantly  raised  the 
siege  and  retired.''  Randle  for  this  good  service  conferred  on 
the  Constable  the  patronage  of  the  Minstrels  and  others  who 
joined  them  in  the  expedition.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  he  would  by  feast,  or  largess,  reward  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  his  deliverance.  Without  enquiring  too  nicely  into 
the  province  of  the  Minstrels,  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever 
there  was  in  the  shape  of  ballad-mongers  in  the  England  of  that 
time  would  be  represented  at  Chester  Fair,  and  therefore  in  the 
motley  host  which  scared  away  the  Welsh  beleaguerers  of  Earl 
Bandle ;  and  if  so,  many  a  *'  ryme  "  would  be  composed  that 
Fair  time  in  praise  or  on  the  subject  of  ^'  Randolph  Erie  of 
Chestre."  The  adventure  would  naturally  be  a  favourite  subject 
then,  and  thenceforward,  with  the  haunters  of  Chester  Fair. 
The  songs  that  commemorated  it  may  have  formed  the  basis  of 
that  perished  cycle  alluded  to  in  the  **  Piers  Ploughman."  They 
wotdd  of  course  soon  be  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
birth-place.  They  would  multiply  with  the  increasing  renown, 
domestic  and  transmarine,  of  the  great  EarL  Other  tales  con- 
cerning him — one  has  been  mentioned  already,  others  will  be 
mentioned  presently — have  come  down  to  us  which  would  evi- 
dently serve  as  excellent  themes  for  ballads.  Indeed,  the  versions 
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of  these  given  us  by  the  chroniclers  may  be  founded  on  such 
ballads:  just  as  some  of  the  chronicles  describing  the  Saxon 
times  are  perceptibly  based  on  old  poems. 

Our  poem's  error  in  conducting  Earl  Bandle  to  the  third 
crusade  along  with  Bichard  CcBur  de  Leon  arises,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  from  a  confusion  of  him  with  Randle  Glanville,  who  did 
indeed  take  part  in  that  crusade,  dying  under  the  walls  of  Acre. 
Bale,  in  his  '<  De  Scrip.  Brit."  and  Fits,  following  Bale,  are  guilty 
of  the  same  confusion.  (See  Ormerod  I.  35).  Bale  imputes  a  work 
^De  legibus  Angli»"  to  Earl  Bandle,  who,  however  great  his 
merits,  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  book-making 
turn.  The  ascription  to  him  of  "sound  learning  "  (v.  263)  by  the 
author  of  our  poem  shows,  we  think,  that  our  author's  mistake 
is  simply  an  echo  of  that  made  by  Bale.  He  foUows  Bale,  and 
errs  accordingly.  The  account  given  of  the  crusade  (vv.  276- 
347)  IB  only  moderately  correct.  After  many  delays  the  Chris- 
tian princes — ^Philip  Augustus  and  the  English  Bichard — met  at 
Messene  in  Sept  1190.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  join  them 
there,  nor  anywhere  else ;  for  though  he  was  '^  cruce  siguatus," 
he  managed  to  elude  his  vow.  Philip  sailed  directly  for  Acre. 
Bichard  spent  some  time  in  revenging  the  ill  treatment  by  the 
Cypriots  of  two  of  his  ships  that  had  been  driven  on  their  shore 
by  a  violent  storm.  He  completely  reduced  and  committed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  Isaac,  a  prince  of  the  Comnenian 
family,  who,  appointed  viceroy,  had  taken  to  himself  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Cyprus  (he  is  called  in  our  poem  "the  Turkish  King"). 
Then  he  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Berengaria.  At  last  he 
sailed  to  Acre,  where  he  found  Philip  impatient  and  chafing. 
The  town  was  not  stormed,  but  surrendered.  The  Saracens 
went  all  to  wrack,  with  a  vengeance,  as  everybody  will  agree 
who  remembers  the  hideous  massacre  that  took  place  of  the 
hostages.  Five  hundred  Christian  prisoners  were  set  free. 
Then  Philip,  amidst  many  execrations,  went  home.     Bichard 
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fought  on,  marching  and  countermarching,  once  abnost  sighting 
Jerusalem,  for  another  year;  then  concluded  a  treaty  for  three 
years  and  eight  months  with  Saladin ;  and  then  he  too  set  off 
towards  home,  not  soon  to  reach  it. 

But  to  return  from  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  Blonville  and 
Glanville.  The  reader  will  notice  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  that  preceded  the  death  of  King  John. 
After  that  event  Earl  Handle  is  representod  as  the  great  cham* 
pion  of  the  young  prince.  It  is  he,  and  Pembroke  at  his 
instance,  who  uphold  his  cause,  crown  him,  overthrow  the 
French  at  Lincoln,  and  rid  the  country  of  them.  ^'Banulphus 
comes  Cestrise,'*  says  Knyghton,  '^  mox  capit  Lyncolnian  contra 
Lodowycum,  occisis  in  eo  plurimis  Francigenis :  unde  Lodowycus 
videns  partem  suam  debilitari,  accepta  pecunia  pro  resignatione 
raunitionum  quas  tenuit,  absolutione  a  legato  papsB  accepta, 
Franciam  rediit."  His  eminent  services  at  this  crisis  are  rated  by 
Walter  de  Wittlesey  of  Peterborough  (see  Dugdale's  **  Baronage  ") 
as  highly  as  by  our  poet  And  now  at  last.  King  John's  son 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his 
crusader's  vow,  1218.  In  company  with  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Salisbiury  he  set  out  for  the  East  The  Christians,  a  few 
years  before  much  distressed  in  Palestine,  the  kingdom  founded 
there  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits,  weary  of  acting  on  the 
defensive,  had  determined  on  offensive  operations.  They  had 
invaded  Egypt,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Damietta.  That  dty 
(a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  one  of  the  name),  standing 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  protected  on  its  three  land-sides 
by  a  strong  triple  wall,  on  the  river  side  by  a  tower  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  connected  with  the  wall  by  chains.  The 
crusaders  were  encamped  opposite  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile.  They  first  addressed  themselves  to  the  capture  of  the 
tower.  By  means  of  a  wooden  castle  built  on  two  floating  hulls 
they  got  close  up  to  it;    and  after  a  terrible  struggle,  and 
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imminent  perils  from  the  enemy's  G-reek  fire,  which,  however, 
as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  *^the  tears  of  the  Faithful  put 
out "  (extinxerunt  fidelium  lachrymae),  they  stormed.  Shortly 
after  this  brilliant  exploit  the  Earl  of  Chester  arrived.  The 
river  still  rolled  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged;  its 
rising  greatly  discomforted  the  former;  the  courage  of  the 
latter  was  unabated.  After  some  enforced  delay,  a  dissension 
amongst  the  Infidels  permitted  the  Faithful  to  cross  the  river 
and  occupy  the  camp  of  the  succours  sent  to  the  city  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  siege  was  now  renewed  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  Amongst  the  leaders  most  eminent  in  it  was  Handle  of 
Chester.  He  is  mentioned  amongst  those  who,  when  the  garrison 
made  a  furious  sortie  and  drove  back  the  assaulters,  **  impetum 
sustinuerunt  paganorum,  et  pro  muro  fuerunt  fugientibus  quoties 
illis  suas  facies  ostenderunt" — ^'^  withstood  the  onset  of  the  heathen, 
and  were  as  good  as  a  wall  to  the  fliers  as  often  as  they  showed 
the  enemy  their  faces."  (Wend.)  "  Banulfus  comes,"  says  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  speaking  of  this  famous  siege,  '^  dux  Christianas 
cohortis  prsestitit  gloriosa."  The  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria  would  augment  his  importance.  The  enemy  trembled. 
Negotiations  were  opened,  but  broken  off  by  the  insolence  of 
Pelagius,  the  Papal  Legate.  At  last,  in  November,  1219,  after  a 
siege  of  some  eighteen  months,  '^  Damietta  fut  prise  par  la  grace 
de  Diea"  The  Sultan  once  more  offered  the  same  terms  as  he 
had  offered  before — the  piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  prisoners  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  exchange 
for  the  precious  capture  (see  w.  464-7  of  our  ballad) ;  but, 
unhappily,  (our  ballad  errs  on  this  point)  the  influence  of  the 
legate  was  strong  enough  to  procure  their  rejection.  But  the 
Earl  of  Chester  did  not  stay  to  witness  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  legate's  policy — the  more  than  undoing  all  that 
the  Earl  and  his  fellows  had  done.  After  the  £eJl  of  Damietta, 
**  that  noble  man  Banulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  after  having  warred 
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in  God's  service  for  well  nigh  two  years,  with  the  legatees  leave 
and  benediction,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  army,  re- 
turned home  "  (Knj^hton).  One  of  the  stories  preserved  about 
him  relates  to  his  voyage  home.  '*In  retoming  from  Holy 
Land,  when  one  night  the  ship  wherein  he  was  was  imperilled  by 
a  sudden  sea-storm,  he  said  to  the  sailors,  '  How  long  is  it  to 
midnight  ? '  who  answered,  ^  A  space  of  about  two  hours.'  He 
said  to  all  of  them,  ^  Labour  meanwhile  up  till  midnight,  and  I 
hope  in  God  that  ye  shall  have  aid,  and  the  storm  shall  c^ase.' 
And  when  midnight  was  a  drawing  near,  the  master  of  the  ship 
said  to  the  Earl,  *  My  lord,  commend  yourself  to  Gt>d,  for  the 
storm  waxes,  and  our  labour  fails,  and  we  are  in  peril  of  life.' 
Then  Sanulph  straightway  went  forth  from  his  cabin  (de  condavi 
Buo),  and  began  to  help  lustily  amongst  the  cables  and  yard-arms 
and  other  ship's-gear ;  and  not  long  after  all  [the  tumult]  of  the 
deep  lulled,  and  all  the  storm  ceased.  And  on  the  following  day, 
when  they  were  now  ploughing  the  waters  and  their  safety  was 
growing  manifest,  the  master  of  the  ship  says  to  the  Earl,  ^  My 
lord  Earl,  would  ye  tell  us,  an  it  please  you,  wherefore  you 
would  [not]  help  us  till  midnight,  and  then  helped  us  more  with 
your  single  hands  than  all  the  men  who  were  on  board  ? '  To 
whom  said  he :  *  Because  at  midnight,  and  afterwards  my  monks 
and  other  religious  men  whom  my  forefathers  and  I  have  founded 
in  divers  places,  rose  to  sing  divine  service,  and  then  I  trusted 
in  their  prayers,  and  I  hope  that  God,  by  reason  of  their  prayers 
and  support  (suffragia),  gave  me  a  courage  I  had  not  before, 
and  made  the  storm  cease  as  I  foretold. ' " 

He  survived  the  fifth  crusade  some  twelve  years,  being  to  the 
end  *'a  great  prince  in  Israel "  employed  in  the  highest  services 
(for  instance,  as  one  of  the  continental  viceroys  when  Henry 
returned  to  England  in  1229),  opposing  at  the  same  time  all 
excesses  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  papal  exactions,  a  most 
mighty  baron   whether  as  a  friend  or  a  foe.     He  closed  his 
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illustrious  life  in  1232,  at  Wallingford,  and  ^  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  monks  at  Chester  with  his  forefathers " 
(Knyghton) ;  '*  of  whose  decease,"  writes  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
''when  the  rumour  was  announced  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  [the 
Earl  was  one  of  those  ''qui  cum  justidarionostro  contenderant" — 
see  Henry's  Letter  to  Honorius],  and  'twas  said  that  one  of  his 
greatest  enemies  was  dead,  heaving  a  sigh  (assumpto  suspirio) 
he  says  with  a  deep  groan :  '  May  Grod  be  propitious  to  his  soul.' 
And  calling  for  a  psalter,  he,  standing  in  front  of  the  cross, 
without  pausing,  went  right  through  it,  fasting,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  EarL"  So  did  a  bitter  enemy  pray  for  the  peace  of  the 
departed  EarL  That  his  soul  found  peace,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
another  old  story  informs  us.  "  Whilst  he  lay  dying,  a  troop  as  it 
were  of  men  (latitude  quasi  hominum),  with  some  powerful 
being,  was  hurriedly  passing  by  close  to  the  cell  of  a  certain 
solitary  who  abode  nigh  Walingford.  He  asked  one  of  them 
who  they  were,  and  whither  they  made  haste ;  and  he :  '  We  are 
Demons,  and  we  hasten  to  the  death  of  Banulph,  that  we  may 
accuse  him  of  his  sins.'  The  demon  was  then  adjured  to  return 
within  thirty  days,  and  state  what  had  been  done  touching  Earl 
Banulph. .  Betuming,  he  said :  '  We  brought  it  about  that  Earl 
Banulph,  for  his  ill  deeds,  was  adjudged  to  the  pains  of  infernal 
fire ;  but  the  mastiffs  (Molossi)  of  Dieulacres  and  many  others 
with  them,  without  stinting  barked  so  that  they  filled  our 
habitation  with  a  loud  clamour  whilst  he  was  with  us ;  wherefore 
our  prince,  disgusted  (gravatus),  ordered  to  be  expelled  from  our 
territories  him  who  now  proved  so  grievous  an  adversary  to  us ; 
for  the  support  which  they  (the  mastiffs)  had  obtained  in  his 
behoof,  as  well  as  for  others,  had  so  delivered  many  souls  from 
the  penal  region.' " 

Such  are  the  facts  and  the  tales  relating  to  Bandle  III. 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  They,  combined  with  a 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  induce  us  to  identify 
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him,  as  we  have  said,  rather  than  Handle  II.,  with  the  Randolph 
of  the  ^*  Piers  Ploughman."  They  contain  many  a  good  suhject 
for  •*  rymes.**  He  lived  at  an  age  when  popular  "  rymes  ^  in  the 
English  tongue  were  just  springing  up.  There  are  yet  extant 
such  compositions  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  We 
know  that  Simon  de  Montfort  was  a  most  popular  rhime-hero 
some  thirty  years  after  Handle  IIL's  death.  We  have  seen 
that  Sandle  was  brought  by  a  strange  adventure  into  a  close 
and  suggestive  connection  with  the  minstrels  of  his  day,  who 
certainly  included  among  their  many  accomplishments  the  art  of 
song-singing,  if  not  of  song-composing.  His  character  was  of  a 
kind  to  endear  him  to  popular  taste  and  fancy.  He  withstood  the 
King  to  his  face  (though  not  with  the  same  sanguinary  result)  as 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  withstood  him  afterwards.  He  resisted  the 
rapacity  of  Borne.  He  had  fought  in  the  Holy  War  at  a  time 
when  it  excited  the  utmost  poetic  enthusiasm.  (See  Baynouaid's 
«  Choix  des  Poes.  Orig.  des  Troub."  ii.  73.)  He  had  most  stoutly 
maintained  the  nationality  of  England  by  his  vigorous  opposition 
of  the  attempts  made  to  place  a  foreign  prince  on  its  throne. 

But  a  name  once  so  often  on  men's  lips  has  now  been  long 
forgotten.  We  can  only  discover  by  investigation  to  whom  it 
belonged.  We  can  only  conjecture  what  were  the  themes  with 
which  it  was  associated.  More  than  a  century  after  Handle's 
death  it  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Shortly  afterwards  it  sank 
into  oblivion.  With  the  passing  away  of  the  baronial  age  the 
memory  of  this  one  of  its  greatest  names  passed  away.  A  race 
arose  that  knew  not  Bandolph, — a  race  with  interests  and  heroes 
of  its  own,  indifferent  to  the  old  feudal  Earl  with  all  his  great- 
ness, careless  of  the  religion  on  which  he  had  bestowed  his 
benefactions  and  whose  ministers  had  celebrated  him,  scorning 
the  sacred  war  in  which  he  had  played  so  splendid  a  part,  not 
discerning  in  him  what  should  satisfy  their  own  ideal — what  they 
could  adopt  for  their  hero.     This  they  found  in  him  who  was 
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the  Earl's  ballad-rival  Id  Edward  III/s  reign.  Kobin  Hood 
won  wider  and  wider  acceptance  and  popularity.  ''Bandolph 
Earl  of  Cliestre"  fell  into  complete  obscurity. 


W  HEN  Saxons  Harold,  Gknlwins  Bonne, 
who  had  beene  King  withoat  all  right, 
att  Hastings  feelde  to  death  was  done, 

&  all  his  army  put  to  flight, 
to  ¥rilliam  who  had  woone  the  feilde 
the  English  peeres  the  crowne  did  yeeld ; 
by  herloti,^  bastard  sonne  was  hee 
to  Robert  duke  of  Normandye. 


How 

WiUUunthe 

ConqnerofT 

beoame 

king. 


12 


16 


he,  once  established  in  his  seate, 
amongst  his  men  devides  his  lande, 

&  now  his  power  is  growne  soe  great 
the  english  cold  not  him  withstand ; 

he  entring  as  a  Conqueronr, 

lines,  lands,  &  goods,  were  in  his  power ; 

to  his  owne  vso  he  ceased  '  the  best, 

amongst  his  solidcrs  parts  the  rest. 


dlfltrlbotfld 
hiflland, 


Hugh 
Lupnf 
ISrle 


His  sisters  sonue,  Hugh  Lupus  called, 

whome  then  the  rest  hee  held  more  deere, 
the  Earle  of  Chester  was  installde 
20         wVth  many  rites  tJiui  royall  wei'e, 


nted 
lagh  Lnpui, 
his  nepbew. 
Earl  of 
Chester. 


*  Jrhtta. — Boboon.  The  vulgar  story 
makes  his  rWilliam's]  mother  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fmbert  le  Croy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  first 
saw  and  became  enamoured  of  as  she 
was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
companions;  her  name,  it  is  said,  was 
Arlette  or  Harlotta.  According  to  the 
contemporary  historian,  William  of  Ju- 
mieffes  (Gkmeticensis),  the  Conqueror's 
mother  was  Herleva,  the  daughter  of 
Fulbeit,   an  officer    of   Duke  Robert's 

VOL.  I. 


household.  After  Robert's  death  she 
married  a  Korman  knight  (nuUt)  named 
Herluin,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
both  of  wnom  made  a  great  figure  in 
their  time :  Robert,  who  was  created  earl 
of  Montague  in  Normandy,  and  Odo  who 
became  bishop  of  Bayeux;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl 
of  Albemarie.    Pmiiy  Cjfctopmdia.'^Y, 

'  seijsed,  took  seizm  of,  possession  of. 
— F. 
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The  Earl 
appointed 
eight 
barons: 


24 


cheerfiilly  by  sword  to  hold  the  same 
as  hee  by  crownc  did  hold  the  reahne; 
who  made  &^  Barons  of  his  owne, 
the  names  of  whom  fnll  well  are  knowne  : 


1.  Higei,  NegeU  of  Halton  was  the  first, 

whose  heyres  did  beare  the  Lacyees  name ; 
th6  ^  earles  of  Lrncolne  haae  beene  erst, 
28  in  Ireland  likwise  of  great  fame. 

Thomas  the  Earle  of  Lancaster 
had  Allice  to  wiffe,  who  was  their  heyre  ; 
he,  Ishulese,'  did  loose  his  head, 
32     &  shee  did  nener  after  wedde, 


Halton 

thai 

Baron 


whom  lands 
encheated  to 
Henry  IV. 


36 


40 


but  to  his  brother  Henery  shee 

assured  her  lands ;  since  when  they  were 
by  Earles  &  Dukes  vndoubtedlye 

held  by  the  house  of  Lancaster 
tiU  BuLLENBROOKE  attaind  the  crownc 
by  putting  second  BiCHarc2  downc, 
since  when  the  castle  &  the  fee  * 
are  in  the  crowne  continuallye. 


9.  Robert 

Fits. 

Nonnan, 


44 


48 


Bobert  fitz  Norman  next  was  made  Harding 

of  Mountrealt  *  Baron  ;  in  whose  heyTe[8]       *  • 

that  Barronry  ^  succession  had 
226 :  yeeres. 

the  last,  who  was  a  worthy  Kmghiy 

to  Isabell  gaue  all  his  right ; 

the  second  Edwards  wifife  was  shoe ; 

tho  there  did  end  that  barronry. 


1  They.— P. 

*  iBsiioless. — Cole's  MS. 

•  of  Halton.— Robflon. 


Montalt — Robson. 
Ilawardin. — liobson. 
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52 


56 


jet  all  or  most  of  Mountrealts  Lands 
And  Bignioryes  that  were  soe  fayre, 
to  stanlj  the  Earle  of  Darbys  hands 

in  latter  times  con  nay  dc  weere, 
not  only  Harding,^  Hope,  &  monlde, 
but  alsoe  many  a  goodlye  hold 
w^ich,  in  reward  of  service  good, 
were  bestowed  on  stanlyes  blood. 


whon  lands 
came  to 
Lord  Derby. 


[page  106.] 


Hant- 
wiohS. 


60 


64 


The  3 .  was  WiuAav.  Malbeddinoe,^ 
of  Nantwiche  Baron,  from  whose  name 

his  grandchilds  daughter  did  it  bringc  : 
Vernon  &  Bassett  had  the  same 

by  Marriage,  w^ich  did  come  to  passe 

after  the  first  created  was 

about  of  yeeres  some  73, 

were  parted  by  coparsonarye.^ 


3.  William 

Malbed- 

dingo, 


68     - 

Shib- 
broke  4: 


72 


76 


but  sithence  then,  that  Barronrye 

mongst  Cohejrres  many  soe  did  rest, 
that  some  of  them  but  of  that  fee 

a  36  port  possesst.^ 
Then  Quarren  Vernon  after  him 

of  Shibbrooke  next  created  hee, 
the  heyres  of  whom  haue  Barrens  [bin  ^] 

for  5  descents  contimiaUye. 
the  last  deceased ;  then  it  came 
to  litle-bury,  &  Wilbraham, 
&  Stafford  by  his  sisters  3» 
who  vnto  these  3  marryed  bee. 


whose  lands 
became 
divided  into 
SCtbfl. 


4.  Onarren 
Vrmon, 
whoflc 
barony 


*  ^.t.  Hawardin;  these  three  castles 
are  in  Flint. — Bobson. 

'  Maldebeng  or  Malbanc. — Bobson. 

'  copeisonarye,  the  same  as  coparceny ; 
in  Law,  an  equal  sliare  of  coparceners, 


which  are  snoh  as  have  an  equal  share 
in  y*  Inheritance  of  an  ancester.  John- 
son.—P. 

*  Four  lines  seem  wanting. — Bobson. 

•  supplied  by  Percy. — F. 
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BlrJoha 


S.  Robert 
Fltahnch, 


ft  after  this  it  scftfctered  was 

amongst  the  heyres  fall  man j  a  day ; 
till  att  the  lenght  it  came  to  passe, 
80  the  gratest  part  therof  doth  stay 

With  Sir  John  Savage,  to  whose  name 

by  marriage  So  descent  it  came 

from  Bostockes  daughter,  maiden  bright, 

84  whose  father  was  a  worthye  Knight. 

Robert  fitzhuoiie,  the  next  in  place, 

of  Malpns  Barron  was  created,^ 
w^h  he  enioyed  but  litle  space 

85  before  his  dayes  grew  out  of  date, 
leaving  noe  heyres.  he  being  dead, 
the  Earle  created  in  his  stead 
Eginion  ap  *  David,  vnto  whome 

92       succeeded  Raphe,  his  onlye  sonne. 


Habu 


heritami 

diTlded 

Into 


96 


100 


2  daughters,  but  noe  sonne  at  all, 

thai  Raphe  hee  had ;  who,  being  dead, 

the  Heritage  forthwith  did  fall 

to  those  thai  did  his  daughters  wedde : 

first,  david  Clarke,  he  had  the  one, 

he  was  the  william  Belwards  sonne ; 

the  other,  Robert  Patricke  had ; 

they  twixt  them  selues  paretition  made. 


From  the 
owner  of  one 
came  the 
Bgertone. 


104 


108 


from  Phillip,  who  was  younger  sonne 

to  David  Clarke  assuredlye, 
the  ancient  house  of  Egerton 

doth  truly  draw  their  Pedigree, 
long  after  this,  full  many  yeeres, 
by  marriage  made  amongst  their  heyres, 
the  greatest  part  of  all  the  same 
to  Sutton  the  hord  Dudley  came, 


create.— P. 


Eynion  ap. — P. 
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from  whom,  by  porcbase  after  made, 
that  port  Sir  WUliau  Bbuirtons  •  is, 

to  whom  by  Marryage  alsoe  bad 
112  With  Egertons  daughter,  as  I  gesse, 

another  part  of  all  that  fee 

descended  to  him  Lineallye ; 

soe  he  7  parts  of  8  possest, 
116       Sir  Randle  Bmirton  had  the  rest. 

Dnnham    Ypon  Hughe  Massey  he  did  bestow  e.  Hugh 

^*  the  Dunham  Massey  barronrye,  '"'^' 

to  whom  there  did  succeed  in  row 
120  8  heyres  of  his  successiuelye ; 

from  thence-forthe  mongst  the  femall  hejrres 
it  scattered  was  for  many  yeeres, 
yet  most  part  after  ages  past 

124  to  Boothe  of  Du[n]ham  came  at  last. 

Kindei^      The  next  was  Oylbert  Venables,  7.  Gilbert 

*^^  • '  the  baron  made  of  Kinderton,  whose 

bwooy 

from  whome  the  same  to  these  our  dayes  Peter  now 

holds. 

125  in  downe-right  Line  did  stiU  hold  on 

To  Peeter,  who  now  holds  the  same,      [(Mge  lo?.] 
eniouing  title,  Lands  &  name, 
few  bowses  shall  you  find  beside, 
132       that  in  one  name  soe  long  abide. 

itopport     Nicholas  of  Stopport  was  the  Last  g.  Nicholas. 


V: 


to  whome  that  title  he  did  giue; 
but  after  many  ages  past, 

136  in  which,  his  heyres  did  Barons  liue, 

Warreyn  of  Poynton  gott  the  same 
by  Marryage :  wAich  warreyn  came 
of  Earle  Warreyn  of  Surrey,  soothe, 

140       as  Camden  doth  affirme  for  truth. 

*  Breretons. — Bobeon. 
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Rart  Lupus 
in  1093  A.D. 
built 

We<<tchc«tcr 
Monastery. 


144 


148 


these  Barons  all  were  councellors 
vnto  the  Eorle  in  his  af&dres, 

&  some  were  household  officers, 
&  left  their  places  to  their  hejres. 

the  yeere  1093 

he  built  westchaster  monasterrje, 

&  45  1  yeeres  compleate 

ho  did  enioyc  that  fJAinoiis  seate. 


[The  Second  Part.] 


LupQd  Ic 

siHveeiled  by 
his  don, 


2Pa>i< 


156 


Richard  his  sonnc,  bnt  7  yecrs  old, 

BQCceeded  in  his  fathers  place; 
ho  did  this  famous  erldome  hold 


Biohard 


»!Earle 

of  Ches- 
152   for  19  yeeres  &  3  monthes  space,      ^^^ 

&  sayling  then  from  Normandye — 

ffirst  Henorys  sonncs  to  accompanye — 

Nccr  Barffleeto  being  run  on  ground, 

them  seines  &  all  there  traine  were  drown [d]. 


who  ia 
succtixUhI  by 
hU  cuubiii, 


niul  he  by 
hiH  son. 


160 


164 


Then  Randulpho  Gurnon,*  next  earle  was  ho  ^ ; 


ho  wcus  Hugh  Lupus  sisters  sonne, 
who  but  8  yeoros  in[i]oyed  that  place 

ere  his  Hues  glasse  were  ffully  runn. 
Randulph  Meshioeffes,*  Oemons  hoy  re, 
was  next  tluit  did  enioye  that  Chayre. 
This  Handle  both  in  peace  &  warr 
past  all  the  english  nobles  ffarr ; 


Bandle 
ft:Serle 


Bandle: 
4  Earle 


»  read  *  five  and  forty/— F. 

'  This  iflGernon  in  Ormerod'a  Cheshire. 
There  is  an  oral  line  round  the  n  in  tho 
MS.— F. 

•  A^,  dclend.— P. 

«  Spelt  Mescheuos,  1.  238 ;  it  should 
bo  Mcschines.  —  Robson.  The  d  of 
(fopdon  /of lowing haa  been  al fired  (a  n  in 
the  AfS.—F.  The  ballad  hon*  is  wr«>njj: : 
the  tliinl  earl  was  Randulph  \v  Meschiii 


(spelt  in  various  vay&:  Low  L;Uiii 
Meschi nu s  =^Viycms)  dv  Briqucsart,  very 
frequently  Ciilled  de  Mf'scliinos.  His 
son  and  heir  was  Randolph  de  Gcmons. 
The  lines  ought  to  be  : 

Then  Randulph  Moschin,  next  earl  was 

hv ; 
Randulph  de  Gernonit,  Meschincs  heir, 
Mas  neit,  &c.  -  -Robbon. 
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176 


180 


iu  his  time  Steven  mled  this  land, 

to  '  Mande  the  Empresse,  dew  of  right, 

first  Henerys  heyre :  him  to  withstand, 
168  shee  labored  all  the  freinds  shoe  might. 

the  Earle,  to  avoyd  '  him,  raysed  his  power, 

woone  many  a  citye,  towne,  &  tower ; 

&  of  all  those  he  did  obtaine, 
172        he  had  the  honor,  shee  the  game. 

The  King^  to  Lincolne,  seeige  had  layd, 

&  layne  before  it  many  dayes ; 
the  Earle  came  downe  the  towne  to  ayde, 
wtth  all  his  power  the  seeige  to  rayse. 
Some  thought  the  King  durst  not  abide 
With  him  the  battell  to  haue  tiyde  ; 
but  though  his  coming  he  did  know, 
yet  from  the  seeige  he  wold  not  goe. 

Vpon  the  plaine  before  the  towne, 

th4  '  battell  loyned  couragiouslye ; 
there  many  a  Knight  was  beaten  downe 

ere  either  gott  the  victorye ; 
att  lenghth  the  Earle  did  win  the  day, 
the  Kings  power  broke  &  run  awaye, 
the  Einge  in  Chace  himselfe  [was]  tane,^ 
&  most  part  of  all  his  soliders  ^  slaine. 

to  the  Empresse  Maude  att  Olocester 
he  did  deliuer  vp  the  Kinge, 

who  kept  him  as  a  prisoner 
192  from  Midsumer  vnto  the  springe  ; 

then  for  the  erle  of  Oloster 

who  taken  was  att  Winchester, 

her  bastard  brother  to  sett  free, 
196        she  gaue  the  King  his  lybertye. 


184 


188 


*  1. 1.  this  land  due  of  right  to  Maude. 
— Bobson. 

'  to  avoyd,  i.e.  to  oust  him»  to  make 
him  void,  vacate  the  Throne. — P. 


who  in 
Haodo's 

against 
Stephen 


helps  to 
raise  the 
siege  of 
Lincoln, 


wins  tho 
battle  there, 


and  dcIiTcra 
up  Stephen 
to  Maude. 


F. 


*  They.— P. 

*  was  tane. — P. 

*  Spelt  thus  afterwards,  1.  314,  &c.— 
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200 


204 


defeats  an 
iDTuion  of 
Wrtihmen, 


208 


212 


216 


and  help* 
to  found 
Oombermcre 
Abbey 


220 


224 


228 


&  after  manye  a  bloodye  feeld 

where  oonntles  numbers  bad  beene  slauiey 
the  Ktfi^  did  to  condicu>D8  ^  yccld, 

8oe  dnring  life  himselfe  might  rayne, 
The  Empresse  soone  at  his  decease  [pag»  loe,  j 

shold  haue  the  crowne  to  her  in  peace, 
&  enery  one  that  tooke  his  *  part 
he  pardoned  freelye  from  his  hart. 

the  we[l]chmen  '  did  incursions  make 

on  Bandulphes  coontye  Palatine, 
whilest  he  such  endles  paines  did  take 

in  peace  those  princes  to  oonioyne. 
but  heering  itt,  such  speed  he  made 
with  that  small  power  then  he  hadd, 
whilest  neere  Nantwiche  they  sought  their  prey, 
he  slew  all  those  went  not  awaye. 

the  first  yeere  of  his  dignitye, 

an  abbey  there  he  helpet  *  to  founde, — 

where-to  Hugh  Malbancke  devontlyo 
gane  all  the  site  &  other  groonde, — 

called  the  Abbey  of  Cnmbermeare, 

indowed  with  Linings  good  &  &yre, 

wherto  2  hordshvp^  of  great  worth 

the  sayd  Hugh  Malbancke  did  tread  ^  forth, 

his  wiffe  &  children  being  there, 

borfooted  ^  &  bareheaded  with-all 
did  walke  about  from  Mere  to  Mere. 

these  LonZsAipps  '  wilkslye '  men  doe  call, 
&  *  dodoott '  eke,  the  w^ich  doe  lye 
&  loyne  together  certainlye ; 
of  ancient  rent,  as  I  doe  heare, 
noe  lesse  then  80"  a  yeere. 


'  oonditions. — P. 
'  her,  qu.— P. 
•  Welchmen.— P. 


*  helpd.— P. 
»  ?  add.— F. 

•  barefoot.— P. 
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232 


236 


begining  thuB,  as  wee  may  see, 

abbeys  to  build  with  godlye  feare, 
tiie  last  yeere  Poolton  fownded  bee. 

be  gouemed  25  ^  yeere, 
then  died,  as  enery  other  must ; 
*'  but  though  thy  body  tome  to  dust^ 
religious,  valliant,  lust^  &  wise 
great  Earle !  thy  honor  neuer*  dyes !  " 


andFMltoii. 


Handle  dies; 


bat  bis 
bononr 


Hugh 
Kere- 
lookS: 
SSrle. 

240 


244 


When  great  Mescheues  was  deceased, 

bis  Sonne  Hugh  Keuelocke  did  enioye 
his  honour,  &  the  same  encreased 

by  valor  &  by  industrye. 
he  wtth  his  power  did  wales  inuade, — 
for  inrodes  w^ich  themselues  had  made 
ypon  his  lands, — &  conquered  all 
Broome  feild,  &  greatest  part  of  yalle.' 


Randlelfl 


by  hi«  eon, 
who  invadiiBs' 
Wales. 


beloued  both  of  King  &  peeres, 
&  greatlye  feared  of  his  foes, 
he  gouemed  29  ^  yeeres, 
248  &  then  the  way  of  all  flesh  goes, 

&  left  to  goueme  in  his  place 
the  cheefest  man  of  all  that  race, 
Randle        His  sonne,  called  Handle  Blondvile, 
*  ^  252    the  parragon  *  of  all  that  He, 


Hagbis 
sucoeededby 
hlBflon, 
Randle,  tbc 
Paragon  of 


256 


bold,  bewtiMl,  religious,  wise, 
profoundlye  learned,  liberall, 

in  all  things  dealing  with  advice, 

of  haughtye  mind,  yet  milde  wtth  all, 


•  read  *  Ave  and  twenty.*— F. 

•  never. — Bobson. 

■  yale,  in  Robson. — F. 

*  read  *  nine  and  twenty.* — ^F. 

*  Paragon :  m.    A  paragon,  or  peere- 
lesse  one;  the  perfection,  or  flower  of; 


the  most  complete,  most  abeolnte,  most 
excellent  peece,  in  any  kind  whatsoever ; 
hence  also,  a  Fatteme  or  Tonchstone 
whereby  the  goodnesse  of  things  is  tryed. 
Cotgrave. — ^F. 
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who  marries 
Ocoffrcy'a 
(Henry  IL's 
MJD)  widow, 


S60 


this  younge  Erie :  wAich  soc  did  moue 
the  2*  Henery  him  to  loue, 
that,  his  Sonne  Jefierey  being  dead, 
he  did  to  him  his  widow  wedd ; 


and  frets 
new 

earldoms 
and  lando 
\«ith  hci. 


264 


2GS 


of  Britaine  &  of  Richmond  shee 

in  her  owno  wright  a  Countesse  was, 
wAich  added  to  his  dignitye 

of  mightye  Earlcdomes  made  in '  a  sec.' 
of  Chester,  lincolne,  Hnntinton, 
his  father  Earlo  was ;  but  the  sonnc, 
fflint,  Denbye,  &  the  Powesse  lands  ^ 
besides,  had  gott  w/th-in  his  hands ; 


272 


276 


5  earldomes  &  3  barronryes 

he  now  enioyes,  wi'th  Manno?trs  fifty  re, 

6  many  wealthy  royaJtyes 

in  Nottingham  &  in  Stafordshiro  ; 
But  his  great  honors  altered  not 
his  mind  nor  manners  neuer  a  lot, 
for  full  of  Princlye  *  curtesie 
euen  to  the  last  continued  hee. 


[page  109.] 


Earl  Handle 
taki's  part  in 
the  third 
crusade, 


280 


284 


when  2   Henery  was  deceasct,* 

&  CuerdeLyon  wore  the  crowne, 
his  fame  in  forraino  land  increase[t ;  *] 
for  that  great  King  of  high  renowno, 
the  french  King,  &  the  Emperour, 
&  AusTRicii  Duke,  a  man  of  power, 
did  loyne  together  to  redeeme 
the  Cityo  of  lerusalem  ; 


»  ?  (uld  many.— F. 

'  ?fce. — llobson.    of  Earldoms  mad(> 
a  mijjhty  mass.—  Cole*s  MS. 

■  Flint,    Denbigh,   Branfeild,   Powia- 


land.— Cole's  MS. 

*  MS.  princlelye. — F. 

*  dec(«ist. — P. 

*  inci'east. — P. 


princelyp. — ^P. 
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S92 


296 


300 


304 


308 


for  that  great  Souldan,  Saladine, 

in  open  feild  not  long  before 
tooke  prisoners  Gny  of  Lnsignon 

A  many  valliant  christians  more ; 
afl)er  w^tch  feild  the  Sarazen 
gott  loppa  &  lerosalemy 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Aoon  A  Trypolis, 
&  many  cityes  more  then  these. 

the[n]  *  before  Messene  in  Cicilee 

the  Christen  princes  poynt  to  meetc 
wtth  all  their  warlicke  companye, 

A  their  together  loyne  their  fleetc. 
bnt  man  doth  purpose,  god  dispose, 
for  att  the  sea  such  tempests  rose, 
the  Emperoor  Lands  on  Syryan  shore, 
the  french  King  att  Tyrrana  Bore, 

Kinj  Bicha/i'd  Cuerdelyon  lands 

vpon  the  fmitftill  Cypresse  lie, 
&  there  he  Marshalld  all  his  bands, — 

the  vantguard  Bandle  Blondvile, 
himselfe  the  battell  as  their  head, 
the  rereguard  the  Erie  of  Pembrook  Lcdd  ;- 
he  heard  how  by  a  Sarazen 
(hat  land  had  nencr  conquered  beene. 


which  was 
cauMdby 
SAladin'ii 

gPCHt 


Handle  com- 
luiuids  tho 
viuijfuard  of 
lUchaiTl's 
army  In 
Cypnu. 


312 


316 


The  torkish  Kdng  on  the  other  side, 

thinking  his  power  made  weake  by  sea, 
the  battell  boldlye  did  abyde ; 

bat  the  English  Kitig  did  win  the  day, 
the  Turkish  King  was  slaine  in  feild ; 
his  soliders  that  escapet  did  yeeld, 
&  to  King  Blchard  th^  ^  did  restore 
all  the  holds  they  had  gott  before. 


Tlic  Turkrt 
are  beaten 
tlicro. 


'  tho  or  then.— P. 


they  (delend). — i*. 
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The 


Fftlwiliae. 


3S0 


324 


he  garrisons  in  all  did  place, 

&  then  forthwith  mand  out  his  fleete ; 
att  lenght  came  where  the  french  King  wan, 

whose  hart  reioced  when  the  '  meete ; 
and  being  mett,  th^  ^  sayled  amainc, 
the  holy  Land  for  to  attaine. 
And  after  landed  in  short  time  ' 
vpon  the  cost  of  Palestine.' 


RandleU 
Uwflntto 
mount  the 
waUBof 


SPart^ 


332 


[The  Third  Part.] 

to  Aeon  walls  the  ^  seege  did  liiy, 
A  compassed  it  by  sea  &  land ; 
A  after  battery  many  a  day, 
328        to  assaoltc,  echo  one  prepared  his  bande. 
the  Erie  of  Chester  first  of  all 
by  force  did  monnt  the  Cityo  wall. 
And  there  in  signe  of  victorye 
pight  Richan2«  conlors  vpon  hee. 


TbeFreuch 

kinggooB 

home. 

The  BngUah 


th^  sett  the  Christian  prisoners  free ; 
the  Sarazens  went  all  to  wracke 

sane  such  as  wold  baptized  boe  ; 
336  the  Citye  all  was  pat  to  sacko ; 

which  done,  the  french  Kifig  home  returned ; 

A  valliant  BAchard  still  soiuomcd  ; 

A  after,  he  A  saladine 
340       in  battell  did  together  loyne. 


Mid  wins  n 

Br»t 

victory. 


344 


King  Bichard  gott  the  victorye ; 

for  after  coantlcse  numbers  slaine, 
great  Saladine  away  did  flee, 

A  being  sane,*  sent  backe  againe 


»  they.— P. 
«  they.— P. 
*  These  two  lines  are  marked  in  the 


MS.  as  belonging  to  Part  111.— F. 
«  they.— P. 
»  safe. 
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a  messenger  to  offer  peace, 
that  for  3  jeeres  all  warrs  might  oeaae ; 
which  offer  Bichard  did  accept ;  [p^go  no.] 

348       th6  ^  prisoners  changed,  &  coaenants  kept. 

how  Bichart^  in  retnme,  hy  firaude  Th« 

was  bj  the  Archdnke  pnisoner  tane,  home,  is^ 

how  long  he  there  did  make  abode,  F^*'°^ 

352  how  he  was  ransomed  home  againe,  Arotadiike;ig 

Bot  fro6)  And 

how  afterwards  he  did  advance  makes  war 

on  FnnoB* 

his  standards  gainst  the  King  of  franco, 
what  forts  and  citjes  he  did  gaine, 
356       &  how  bj  chance  he  there  was  slaine, 

&  how  in  all  his  bloodje  Warr  Bandtonerer 

Earle  Bandle  presence  nener  fajld,  '   ™' 

how  when  his  foes  had  passed  &rr 
360  in  connt,  his  courage  nener  &ilde, 

I  oner-passe :  to  show  I  come 

in  King  lohns  raigne  what  deeds  were  done 

by  this  great  Erie,  what  ajd  he  gane, 
364       the  crowne  and  Kingdome  both  to  sane. 

the  sea  of  Cantebnrye  voyd,  ^^^^  j„ 

the  Menkes  by  their  anthorytie  ^.'''**°'" 

which  many  yeeres  they  had  enioyed,  lSJSi 

368  chose  Steven  Langton  to  that  sea,'  ttSaUM 

bnt  him  the  KiV^  wold  not  admitt ;  Sjf.*^  **"* 

wherfore  the  Bishoppe  did  him  gett 

vnto  the  Pope,  &  such  meanes  made 
372     t  that  conformation  '  there  he  had ; 

tlMKing 


but  that  the  King  did  more  incense, 
as  breach  of  his  preroggatine, 

'  they. — P.  «  see. — Robaon.  •  oooftrmation.— P. 
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376 


380 


whorfor  the  Monkes  he  baniehed  hence, 

&  did  warning  to  Langton  gine 
'  on  paine  of  death  for  to  refraine, 
A  nener  come  in  this  bind  againe.' 
w^ich  heard,  he  straight  retomed  home 
fo[r]  excommunication 


The  Popp,  at 
Stephen's 
in!«tance, 
excora- 
mnnlcates 
the  King 
and  the 
country, 
ftn»l 

)x>mia(1c5i 
Fmnce  to 
invade  him 
and  it. 


against  the  Kifig  &  all  the  Land ; 

wherto  the  pope  did  gine  consent, 
for  such  as  did  the  chnrch  wtth-stand, 

384  thej  were  accurst  incontinent. 

the  Neibouring  Kings  he  did  perswade 
King  lohns  dominions  to  Inuade, 
&  cut  1  the  subiects  of  his  reahnc 

388       from  duty  &  obedyence  cleane, 


The  King  is 
foroDd  to 
pive  in. 


392 


396 


&  by  this  means  such  warr  to  rise 

against  the  King  both  here  &  hence, 
by  out  &  inward  enemyes, 

that  to  procure  the  popes  dispenoe,* 
to  his  legatt  he  surrender  made 
of  crowne  &  all  the  power  he  had, 
&  then  did  backe  receiue  his  crowne, 
&  '  tribute  to  the  church  of  Rome. 


So  doinft 
scandalises 
his  jxvrs, 
who  RHk  the 
Frencli  King 
for  his  son 
to  pcipn 
over  them. 


but  this  did  soe  his  peeres  offend 
as  scandall  was^  to  the  estate, 

&  they  forthwith  to  france  did  send 
400  to  the  french  King,  for  to  intreatc 

that  he  vnto  them  *  presentlye 

wold  send  his  sonne,  their  King  to  bee  ; 

&  ^  hostages  ^  he  was  content, 
404        &  wi'th  a  power  his  sonne  he  sent. 


»  quittfi.— Cole's  MS. 

*  i.e.  dispensation. — P. 
"  on.— Cole's  MS. 

*  as  scandalous. — Cole's  MS. 


»  MS.  then. 

•  on.— Cole's  MS. 

'  with  Hostages,  qu.— ^P. 
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408 


412 


Noo  sooner  was  he  come  of  *  shore, 

but  the  epglish  barrens  loynd  with  him ; 

Winchester  first,  <fe  winsor  then  * 
he  gott,  &  did  the  seege  begin 

about  DouEB :  but  with  inward  greefe 

or  Burfett,  lohn  deports  this  life, 

&  left  a  Sonne  but  9  yeers  old, 

the  which  of  right  succeed  liim  shold. 


ThoDanphin 
Bdvanoea 
into  the 
ooantry. 


King  John 
dies. 


416 


420 


the  in&nts  low  ^  distressed  state, —  Handle 

Being  voyd  of  meanes  himselfe  to  ayde,--(pttgo  iii.j  ySSthfS^*" 

Brie  Bondle  did  comiserate,  "*"' 

&  likwise  valliant  Pembrooke  prayd 

to  ioyno  w  Jth  him,  young  Henerye 

to  london  to  accompanye 

from  Newarke,  where  his  father  dyed, 

&  crownd  *  him  spite  of  french  mens  pryde ; 


424 


428 


w^ich  they  accordinglye  performed, 

&  there  with  dew  solemnitye 
the  infant  with  the  crowne  adorned, 
&  swore  his  subiects  to  be  true  *; 
&  then  the  next  insuing  day 
th6  towards  Lincolne  marcht  away, 
&  by  assault  the  Gitye  woone, 
where  many  french  to  death  were  done. 


crowns  him 
at  Newark, 
bcatRtho 
Prench  at 
Lincoln. 


432 


But  when  french  Lewis  once  did  heare 
what  numbers  of  his  men  were  slaine, 

&  of  what  force  the  2  earles  was,^ 
without  delay  himselfe  was  faine, — 

money  being  payd  for  his  expence, — 

noe  cladme  to  make,  but  part  from  hence, 


The  Dauphin 
Is  fain  to 
get  ont  uf 
the  country. 


1  on.— P. 

•  and  then  Windflop. — P. 

■  loan.— Cole's  MS. 


*  crowne.  —  P.      Like    drovmd   (or 
drown. — F. 

•  true  to  be.— P.  •  were.- P. 
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496 


&  all  each  places  to  reetoro 
wherof  he  oonqueet  made  before. 


for 


thus  haning  placed  in  peace  &  rest 
young  Henery  in  his  fathers  throne, 

by  all  good  snbiects  hylie  blest, 
440  [the]  Erie  retamed  backs  home,^ 

A  valliaat  Pembrooke  'to'  abyde, 

the  infant  King  to  role  A  guide. 

Eric  Bandle  did  entend  againe 
444       a  ionmey  to  lerosalom. 


WlthtlM 

Barlof 
Winohorter,     448 


452 


A  haning  gathered  such  a  power 

as  fitting  was  for  his  intent, 
with  Quinsay,  Erie  of  Winchester, 

who  loyned  wtth  him,  to  sea  he  went ; 
A  by  the  way  he  ynderstoode 
how  christian  bands  by  Nilus  flood 
beseeged  the  citye  damyatte, 
A  long  with  losse  had  lyen  theratt. 


linUw 
siege  of 
Damieita, 


456 


460 


wherfore  he  thither  bent  his  course, 
A  came  in  time  to  giue  them  ayde, 

for  rayse  their  seege  th6  must  of  force 

through  extreame  want,  but  he  them  stayd, 

A  with  the  great  applause  of  all 

he  chosen  was  hord  Oenerall ; 

nor  gaue  th6  him  that  name  in  yaine, 

for  they  by  his  meanes  the  citye  gaine.^ 


excluuigct 
thecfti>tared 
city  for 


inestimable  ^  was  the  store 
of  gold  A  welthy  Merchandize 


'  The  Erie,  be  back  retamed  borne. 
—P. 

«  MS.  Penbrooke.— F. 
•  P  did.— F. 


— F. 

*  cf.  Fr.  estimahte,  efltGemable,  tbIu- 
able,  priseable :  Gotgrare. — ^F. 
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464 


468 


472 


476 


480 


464 


488 


492 


that  there  they  gott :  but  he  did  mow 

esteeme  gods  [glory]  then  *  the  prize, 
the  SBgiptian  Souldon  Saladine 
did  offer  him  lerusalcm 
&  all  those  holds  he  gott  of  Late 
in  lury,  backe  pro  ^  Dahutte, 

w^ich  he  accepted  in  the  name 

of  lohn,  who  was  then  luryes  Kifig, 
him  leaving  to  receive  the  same, 

he  into  England  backe  did  bring, 
without  great  lose,  his  famons  bands 
renowned  and  feared  in  heathen  Lands, 
&  soe  enriched,  there  was  not  one 
but  had  enough  to  Hue  vpon. 

&  instantlye  on  his  retume 
resoluing  now  to  line  in  peace, 

the  great  strong  castle  of  Beeston 
he  built,  w/th  the  abbey  of  Delacreese,' 

&  Chortley  castle  : — in  2  yeeres 

those  2  great  castles  finished  were  ; 

in  1220^ 

they  both  were  finished  perfectlye ; — 


itjtiims  to 
England, 


bnUds 

Beeeton  and 
Chortley 

castles, 


A.D.  1220 ; 


and  after  lined  for  12  yeeres  space,  wSu'^ford 

Loden  weth  honour,  welth,  &  yeeres^  [page  112.]  a-"*-  1282, 

both  hielie  in  his  princes  gitu;e,^ 
&  r[e]uerenced  of  all  the  peeres, 

ft,  equall  with  all  those  aboue, 

most  deeplye  in  the  commons  loue ; 

But  at  the  last,  att  wallingford, 

his  Erldomes  Lost  their  honored  Lort^. 


*  Ood'8  glozy  than. — P.    God's  house 
esteeme.— Cole's  MS. 

*  pro,  i.«.  for. — P. 

*  beolacres,  or  Dieulacres ;  spelt  both 
ways  in  Dugdale's  Motuuticony  vol.  1. 

VOL.  I. 


S.  890,  where  there  are  many  curious 
etaUs  about  the  foundation  of  the  abbej. 
— Bobsoo. 

*  There  is  a  tag  at  the  end  of  f  as  if 
for  ».— F. 
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havin?  hf^ld 
his  pi'.rMiip 
for  liJilf  fi 
oenturj. 


He  Wtos 
four  Bi-^tir^ 


496 


600 


for  50  yeeres  in  4  KtTt^s  rayne, 

Some-times  in  peace,  somtimes  in  striflTo, 
his  Earldomes  in  his  hands  remaines ; 

then  I-shnle-se^  he  left  his  life, 
he  had  4  sisters,  vnto  whom 
his  Land  successinelje  shold  come  : 
all  in  his  life  time  manyed  were  ; 
the  Eldest  of  whom  lohn  Scott  did  beare 


504 


608 


HiHH-tMihxl  by 
Lis  mi-h.-w, 


nt  who-«<» 
(loath  the 
King  M-i/es 
hb  iiirl<ioni. 


512 


516 


520 


524 


by  Dauid  of  the  royall  line 

of  Scottish  Kings,  one  of  whose  heyrcs 
[enioyed  the  ^]  Scottish  crowne  in  time, 

as  by  the  Cronickle  appcares. 
Erie  Arrundell  the  2f  had  ; 
&  diarby  of  the  3*  choice  made ; 
&  Quinsey,  the  erle  of  Winchester, 
had  to  his  wife  the  youngest  of  4. 

in  Chester  Abbey  was  interrd 

Erie  Randies  body :  to  whoso  place 

lohn  Scott,  his  nephew,  was  preferred, 
who  likwise  Erie  of  Anguish  ^  was. 

he  after  5  yeeres,  I-shules  ^ 

att  damall  dyed  :  the  k/wg  did  ceaze 

his  erldomcs  all  into  his  hands, 

giuing  his  sisters  otlicr  lands  ; 

for  he  4  sisters  left  aline, 

&  Allen,  ho nl  of  Galloway, 
the  eldest  of  them  had  to  wiffe ; 

She  Derngill  bore,  (hat  Lady  gay, 
who  by  lohn  Balyoll  forth  did  bring 
lolin  Balyoll,  who  was  Scottish  Ki/i<^ 
the  next  was  mached  to  Robert  Bruise, 
a  Scottish  Lord  of  ancient  house. 


lohn  Sc- 
ott: 7* 
Erie. 


*  issueless. — Cole's  MS. 
■  cnjoycil  the. — Cole's  MS. 


»  Angus.-  Cole's  MS. 
*  issueles.M. — CoK*'.**  MS. 
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the  3  noe  Ishae  liad ;  the  4*^ 

&  last  did  Henery  Hastings  wedd, 
&  to  him  Isene  store  brought  forth, 

528  of  whom  are  famous  houses  bredd. 

'King  Henery,  after  16  yeeres, 
vnto  prince  Edward  &  his  h  eyres, 
Kings  of  this  lande,  did  it  convay 

532        by  patent ;  soe  yntill  this  day 


and 

preaentljr 
bestows  it 
on  Prince 
Edward. 


all  princes  ^  of  this  Land  did  hold 
the  same  with  as  great  royaltye 
as  Lupus  had  the  same  of  old, 
536  &  his  succeeding  progenic. 

soe  Chester  euer  hath  had  since 
an  Erie  when  England  had  a  Prince  ; 
&  when  as  princes  there  had  beene  none, 
540       the  profitts  to  the  crowne  haue  gone. 

fins. 

»  MS.  princer. — ^F. 
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(Sarlt  of  SSaesEtmorlan^e.' 

[This  is  a  sequel  to  the  Rising  in  the  North.    Page  256  [of  MS.].  —P.] 

[in  two  parts.— p.] 

The  only  copy  known  of  this  ballad  is  that  here  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

Two  other  ballads  dealing  with  the  subject  of  it — ^the  North- 
ern Rebellion — are  well  known-  They  are  "  The  Biding  in  the 
North,"  and  "Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,'*  both 
preserved  in  the  Folio,  and  printed  from  it  by  Percy  with  more 
or  less  corruption,  Wordsworth's  **  WTiite  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  is 
the  greatest  poem  that  deals  with  it. 

This  rebellion  was  one  of  many  signs  given  by  the  North  of 
its  attachment  to  the  old  faith.  Signs  of  that  adherence  had 
been  shown  more  than  once  in  Henry  Vlll.'b  reign.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  Reformation  shortly  after  Elizabeth's 
accession  excited  much  dissatisfaction.  The  old  order  of  things 
seemed  passing  away  irrevocably.  Some  nine  years  afterwards 
the  arrival  in  England  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  discontent 
a  definite  aim  and  purpose.  Tliis  was  to  secure  her  succession 
to  the  throne,  and  with  it  the  permanent  restoration  of  Roman- 
ism. The  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  died  in  1567.  In 
1569  a  scheme  was  formed  for  effecting  a  marriage  between  that 
nobleman,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism,  and  the  exiled 
Romanist  Queen.  It  meditated  no  immediate  treason  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Duke  himself  under- 
stood   it     But    it  seems    to  have   been  concealed  fi-om  her 

»  Charles  NeTille.— P. 
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with  a  Biispicious  studiousness^  while  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  courts  were  informed  of  it  and  warmly  encouraged  it« 
However^  with  such  dexterous  minist/ers  at  her  service  as  Cecil 
and  Walsingham^  and  such  effective  means  for  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  any  policy  as  the  ideas  of  that  time  allowed  and  those 
ministers  frequently  employed,  the  Queen  was  soon  aware  of  it. 
Norfolk,  who  when  the  Queen  alluded  to  it  essayed  to  pacify 
her  by  a  sneer  glancing  at  the  fate  of  Mary's  last  husband,  was 
presently  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (whose  father  had  taken  part  in  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  and  paid  the  penalty),  and  Charles  Nevil,  Earl  of  West- 
moreland —the  Blandamour  and  Paridal  of  '*  The  Fairy  Queen  " — 
who  also  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  were  summoned  to  make 
their  appearance  in  London.  They  returned  excuses.  A  second 
summons  came.  Northumberland  wavered.  He  was  deceived  into 
believing  that  the  time  for  wavering  was  past  Westmoreland  and 
he  arose  in  arms.  They  muster  their  troops  at  Brancepeth,  and 
declare  their  object  to  be  "  to  restore  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers, remove.evil  counsellors  from  the  Queen,  and  cause  justice 
to  be  done  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  lords  then  in 
prison  or  disgrace.  They  seize  Durham,  bum  the  Bible  and  cele- 
brate mass  once  more  in  the  cathedral  there ;  then  march  south- 
wards by  Darlington  and  Richmond  and  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge, 
reinstating  the  old  religious  rites  as  they  go,  to  Bramham  Moor 
(the  Bramaball  more  of  v.  8  of  our  ballad).  There  their  ill-starred 
expedition  halts.  On  that  moor,  fatal  to  another  Percy  (the 
Northumberland  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry IV.")  some  century 
and  a  half  before,  hearing  that  Sussex  is  advancing  against  them 
and  Warwick  levying  troops  and  Mary  of  Scotland  transferred 
from  Tutbury  to  Coventry,  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  distant, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  unfriendly  population,  they  resolve  to 
retreat  Accordingly  they  retrace  their  steps  to  Barnard  Castle, 
which,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  they  at  lat^t 
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take.     During  the  siege  they  secure  Hartlepool,  in  order  that 
they   may  have   a  harbour   in  which  to   receive  the   Spanish 
succours  they   look   for.      Sussex   advancing  in   pursuit,  they 
retire  to   Naworth   Castle,  and   on   his   nearer  approach  they 
disperse.     Plectuntur  AchivL     Sixty-six  rebels  are  executed  at 
Durham,  many  others  at  York  and  London.     Meanwhile  the 
leaders  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Scotch  marches,  first  into  Liddes- 
dale  ["  Therles,  rebells,  and  their  principall  confederates,"  writes 
Sir  Salph   Sadler  to  the  Secretary  Cecil,  "do  lurk  and   hide 
themselfs  in  the  woodds  and  deserts  of  Lyddesdale ;  but  if  they 
tarry  on  the  borders,  there  is  good  hope  to  have  some  of  them 
ere  it  be  long.     Tberles  have  changed  their  names  and  apparell, 
and   ryde   like  the   outlawes   of  Lyddesdale,  and  we  have  to 
presume  and  suspect  grately  that  they  shall  receyve  some  heipe 
and  comfort  of  the  lord  Hume,  and  of  the  Carres  in  Tividale  "], 
and  then,  when  the  Elliots  (who  had  "given  pledges  to  the 
regent  of  Scotland" — see  "  Cabala,"  p.  160,  "Advertisements  from 
Hexham,"  December  22,  1569)  raise  their  forces  against  them, 
into  the  Bateable.     The  Earls  parted  company.     Northumber- 
land entrusted  himself  to  an  Armstrong,  Hector  of  Harlaw,  who 
made   his   name   a  proverb   of  infamy  by  betraying   him   to 
Murray,  whose  successor  Morton  drew  on  himself  the  curses 
of  bis  country  by  delivering  him  up  to  England.     Of  his  fate 
something  more  may  be  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  ballad 
which  bewails  it.     Westmoreland's  movements  seem  to  be  in 
oiu-  ballad  confounded  with  those  of  Northumberland.   Indeed  the 
first  three  stanzas,  with  slight  variations,  are  assigned  to  North- 
umberland in   that  Earl's  ballad ;   and  to   him   they  properly 
belong.   Westmoreland  sought  an  asylum  at  Ferniherst  (near  Jed- 
burgh) with  Sir  Thomas  Ker.    In  that  wild  sanctuary  Constable, 
Cecilys  spy,  found  him,  sadly  crestfallen.    "  Then  I  praid  my  lord 
to  consider  that   miserable  estat   that  he  had  lewdly  brought 
himself  to,   and  to   soke   out  the  best  way  howe  to   recover 
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himself  again ; he  looked  at  me  and  tooke  all 

patiently  that  I  spoke,  the  teares  overhauUed  his  cheks  abun- 
dantly. I  could  not  forbeare  weping  to  see  him  sodenly  fall 
to  repentance ;  neither  of  us  could  speak  to  another  of  a  long 
time ;  at  last  he  wyped  his  chekes,  and  praid  me  to  follow  him ; 
he  went  to  his  chamber  in  the  tower  and  commaunded  his  men 
furth,  and  lockt  to  the  dore  himself,  and  thus  he  began :  Cosen 
Robert,  you  are  my  kinsmann  nere  comed  furth  of  my  house, 
and  one  whome  I  derely  love  and  trust.  I  must  confess  I  have 
as  lewdly  overshott  myself  as  any  man  could  do ;  not  the  les, 
I  pray  you  let  me  have  your  counsell  what  way  you  think  were 
liklyest  for  me  to  obtaine  my  pardon  and  favor  of  the  queen's 
majestic.''  The  counsel  given  by  this  false  kinsman,  happily  for 
the  trusting  Eari,  came  to  nought.  His  companions  in  misfortune 
were  hiding  near  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1570  he  was  seen  by 
another  spy,  setting  sail  from  Aberdeen  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Spain.     (Compare  vv.  49-56). 

So  much  for  the  first  passage  in  his  career  described  in  our 
ballad.  As  we  have  said,  the  ballad  seems  to  confuse  him  with 
Northumberland.  With  regard  to  v.  41,  Lord  Hunston,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  displayed  great  vigour  in  pursuing  the 
fugitives.  The  Captain  Read  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Berwick  garrison,  at  one  time  suspected  of  sympathising 
with  the  rebels,  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
royal  side  in  the  fight  with  Leonard  Dacre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chelt  "  Capteine  Reade,"  says  Holinshed,  "  and  the  otlier  cap- 
teins  and  soldiers  of  Berwike  bare  themselves  right  valiantlie  and 
shewed  proofe  of  their  skill  and  bardie  manhood  in  this  skir- 
mish." We  may  just  mention  that  the  Scotch  borderers  paid 
a  heavy  penalty  for  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Earls  and 
their  followers.  Lord  Sussex  overran  the  district  with  fire  and 
sword. 

With  regjurd  to  the  second  passage  in  Westmoreland's  career 
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here  described — his  fortunes  in  the  Spanish  fiervice — the  ac- 
count given  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  historical  basis  what- 
ever. The  ascertained  facts  are  that  he  escaped  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  became  a  pensioner  of  Spain.  There  are  extant 
several  letters  written  by  him  from  Brussels  and  other  places  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  Burleigh,  and  one  to  his  wife.  In  1576 — 
the  year  of  Don  John  of  Austria's  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
generalship  of  the  Netherlands — Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  informs 
Cecil  that  the  English  malcontents  *' swarm  about  Don  John — 
the  lewdee  Krele,  Stewkley  the  romanist,  and  Jenny  that  was  at 
Milan ; "  tod  again,  in  the  same  year,  "  The  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, Stewkly,  and  Jenny  are  come  with  the  other  rabble  of 
rebels  and  fugityves  to  Don  Jon,  and  use  themselves  very 
insolently  agaynst  our  soverain."  The  g^eat  dream  of  Spain 
was  the  invasion  of  England.  One  of  Don  John's  many  dreams 
was  a  marriage  with  the  Scottish  Mary.  So  the  refugee  Earl 
found  some  favour  with  the  Spanish  government.  In  1583  a 
writer — no  doubt  a  hearty  Protestant — **on  the  execution  of 
justice  in  England"  speaks  of  him  in  a  way  to  justify  the 
above  quoted  epithet  of  **  lewd."  He  remarks  that  many 
*'  notable  traitors  and  rebels,"  when  driven  into  exile,  have  made 
religion  the  pretext  of  their  sufferings;  yet,  "divers  of  them 
before  their  rebellion  lived  so  notoriously,  the  most  part  of  their 
lives,  out  of  all  good  rule  either  for  honest  manners  or  for  any 
sense  in  religion,  as  they  might  have  been  rather  familiar  with 
Catalyn  or  favourers  of  Sardanapalus,  then  accompted  good 
subjects  under  any  Christian  princes.  As  for  some  examples 
of  the  heads  of  these  rebellions,  out  of  England  fled  Charles 
Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  person  utterly  wasted  by  loose- 
ness of  life  and  by  God's  pimishment,  even  in  the  time  of  his 
rebellion  bereaved  of  his  children  that  should  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  earldome  and  his  bodie  nowe  eaten  with  ulcers  of 
lewde  causes  (as  his  companions  do  saye)  that  no  enemie  he 
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hath  can  wish  him  a  viler  punishment,  a  pitiful  losse  to  the 
realme  of  bo  noble  a  house,  never  before  in  any  age  attainteil  for 
disloyaltie."  Camden  says,  "within  the  compass  of"  1584 
<^  Charles  Nevil,  that  traitorous  rebel  against  his  prince  and 
country,  the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland  of  this  house,  ended  his 
life  obscurely  in  a  miserable  exib."  But  in  fact  he  died  in 
1601.  (See  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe's  "Memorials  of  the  Sebellion 
of  1569.")  His  wife  Anne  (daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
poet,  and  so  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  mentioned  above), 
"  though  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  did  not  follow  her 
lord  into  Scotland,  but  repaired  to  Howard  House,  and  after  some 
hesitation  was  received  at  Court."  (Lingard.  See  v.  314  of 
our  ballad.)     She  died  in  1593. 

In  our  text  the  Earl  is  represented  as  boldly  turning  sailor 
when  he  finds  Scotland  too  hot  for  him,  and,  as  he  cruises, 
meeting  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  patronises  him  on  the  strength 
of  something  he  has  read  in  "  the  booke  of  Mable " — that  a 
Briton,  Charles  Nevil,  with  a  child's  voice,  should  come  over  the 
sea — and  conducts  him  to  the  Queen  of  Seville,  who  presently 
gives  him  a  captain's  commission,  and,  when  he  slays  in  single 
combat  a  very  formidable  enemy  of  hers,  offers  him  her  hand  in 
marriage,  and,  when  he  declines  that  honour  on  the  satisfactory 
ground  that  he  is  married  already,  bestows  on  him  a  pension  of 
lOOL  per  diem.  Perhaps  this  remarkable  story  was  invented  to 
explain  and  palliate  the  reception  of  a  pension  by  an  English 
Earl  from  a  foreign  court.  The  &cis  were  that  he  was  drawing 
a  wretchedly  meagre  pension,  and  draMring  it  from  sheer  desti- 
tution. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands  were  miserably  pinched  and  starved.  The  ballad 
glorifies  a  paltry  pittance  into  a  splendid  largess,  and  confers  it  not 
to  keep  off  starvation  but  for  illustrious  service  done.  Northern 
England,  we  have  said,  was  fondly  attached  to  the  old  religion ; 
it  was  most  fondly  attached  to  its  great  sons,  the  Perdes  and  the 
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Nevils.  It  cherished  therefore,  fondly,  the  memory  of  its  <^am- 
pions  in  1569.  A  letter  of  the  time  speaks  of  the  "  olde  good 
will "  of  the  people  '*  deep  graftyed  in  their  harts  to  their 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  this  country  which  fled."  This  good- 
will delighted  to  throw  a  glamour  over  the  miserable  fortunes  of 
those  distressed  exiles.  It  could  not  entertain  the  graceless 
reality.  It  zealously  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  author  of  a 
most  futile  rebellion — (How  well  the  Earl  explains  his  home- 
lessness : 

"  When  we  were  att  home  in  England  fayre, 
Our  prince  and  wee  cold  not  agree  ") — 

and  established  him  as  the  mighty  and  successful  supporter  of  a 
foreign  throne.     Says  noble  Nevil  to  the  grateful  Queen : 

"  If  erer  your  grace  doe  stande  in  neede 
Champion  to  your  highcea»e  againe  I'll  be.** 

**  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni."  When  the  ballad 
was  written,  the  fame  of  Lepanto  would  be  still  ringing  through- 
out Europe.  Naturally  then  Don  John,  the  hero  of  that  signal 
victory,  would  be  selected  as  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  meet  and 
greet  the  Earl  on  his  watery  way. 

Barbary  was  at  this  time  a  terrible  name  in  Europe.  The 
Corsairs  of  Tripoli  and  Timis  "  scourged  the  seas,"  and  were  said 
to  practise  fearful  cruelties  on  their  Christian  prisoners.  Spain 
had  suffered  severe  blows  from  them,  (as,  for  instance,  at  Gelves 
in  1560).  In  1569  the  Moriscos,  hoping  for  succours  from  these 
dreaded  kinsmen,  revolted.  Don  John  was  appointed  to  suppress 
them.  The  war  lingered  on  for  some  two  years,  and  was  there- 
fore going  on  when  Westmoreland  fled  from  England.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  served  in  it,  and  that  the  rumour  of 
some  exploit — some  encounter  with  a  Moorish  chieftain  in  it^  or 
in  connection  with  it — may  have  furnished  a  hint  for  the  terrible 
duel  so  fully  portrayed  in  our  ballad. 

The  King  of  Spain  (Philip  11.)  is  ignored  or  forgotten,  that 
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the  Queen  may  be  in  a  position  to  "  propose "  to  the  Sultan's 
vanquisher.  This  incident  of  the  proposal  may,  pefliaps,  have 
been  borrowed  from  "  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love."  There,  simi- 
larly, the  gentleman  replies : 

"  I  in  England  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife : 
I  will  not  falsifie  my  vow  for  gold  or  gain, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain." 

And  now  let  us  speak  briefly  of  Charles  Nevil's  companions — 
thai  is,  the  companions  specified  in  the  text,  for  many  others 
shared  his  fortunes — his  dura  naviSy  dura  fugoB  moZa,  dura  belli, 
Thomas  Markenfield  (the  "  Martinfeild "  of  our  ballad,  called 
elsewhere,  variously,  Merkenfeyld,  Markenfeld,  Markanfeld)  of 
Markenfield,  Yorkshire,  returned  from  exile  to  take  part  in  the 
rising,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  it.      His  brother  John 
narrowly  escaped  execution  for  what  connection  he  had  with  it. 
No  doubt  Thomas's  enthusiasm  was  intense,  his  experience  wide, 
his  influence  very  great.     Our  ballad  endows  him  with  a  won- 
derful heraldic  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  of  lan- 
guages, and  even  with  prophetic  power.     Both  in  the  Borders 
and  in  the  Netherlands  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  West- 
moreland.    He   and  four  Nortons  (the  father  and  three  sons) 
and  Edward  Dacre  are  all  amongst  the  fugitives  demanded  of 
the  Eegent  by  Lord  Sussex.     But  neither  he  nor  any  one  of 
the  others  is  mentioned  by  the  spy  as  sailing  from  Aberdeen 
with  the  Earl.     He  and  three  Nortons  and  Edward  Dacre  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  English  pensioners  of  Spain.     There  is 
extant  a  letter   addressed   to   him   in  Madrid  in  1593  (Harl. 
MSS.  No.  286).     "  Your  wife,'^^  it  says,  (she  was  one  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Ingleby,)  *  is  powrCy  but  prayeth  hard 
for  you    ...    I  fear  she  is  in  great  lack  of  worldly  comforts." 
With  regard  to  the  Nortons,  the  father,  Sir  Richard,  "  an  old 
gentleman  with  a  reverend  gray  head,  bearing  a  cross  with   a 
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stremer,"  as  Camden  describes  him,  was  seventy-one  years  of 
age  when  he  joined  the  insurrection.  The  *'  Bising  in  the 
North  *'  errs  in  stating  that  he  was  put  to  death  for  his  share  in 
it.  Constable  saw  him  during  his  retirement  in  the  Borders, 
eager  to  hear  of  his  sons,  and  much  cheered  to  know  that  they 
were  not  all  taken.  William,  Marmaduke,  and  Christopher  were 
so,  with  their  uncle  Thomas.  Francis,  Sampson,  and  Greorge 
had  escaped  across  the  Borders.  With  Francis  and  Sampson  the 
old  man  got  over  the  water  and  partook  of  Spanish  bounty. 
The  Dacre  mentioned  amongst  the  Earl's  men  may  be  Edward 
Dacre,  a  son  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  or  his  elder  brother 
Leonard,  who  attempted  an  insmrection  in  the  beginning  of 
1570,  then  fled  to  Scotland,  and  then  to  Flanders.  Edward  is 
heard  of  at  Namur  in  Dec.  1574.     He  was  dead  in  1585. 

Such  are  the  ascertained  facts  transmuted  and  exaggerated, 
with  additions,  into  the  present  ballad.  The  result  is  extremely 
curious  and  extremely  obscure.  We  must  now  leave  it,  with  all 
its  singularity,  to  our  readers. 


*  How  long  shall  fortune  faile  me  now, 

and  kcepe  me  heare  in  dcadlye  feare  *  ? 
how  long  shall  I  in  bale  abide, 
4  in  misery  my  life  to  leade  ? 


wJrtinore.  ^  ^*^^  ^^  ^7  ^^^  ^*  ^^  ^7  chancc, 
umd^beis  g^cij  ^^  i^g  Queene  of  England  ^  fayre  ; 

^^^"^^^^  I  tooke  a  lake,*  &  turned  my  backo, 

8  on  Braaiaball  more  shoe  caused  my  flye. 


'  These  lines  are  given  in  one  of  my  »  fear  and  dread.— P. 

old  copies  to  Lord  Northumberland :  they  •  Qurni  Elizabeth.— P. 

seem  here  corrupted.— P.  «  plav,  sport.- P.    thence,  Bght— F. 
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one  gentle  Armstrong  that  I  doe  ken, 

alas  With  thee  I  dare  not  mocke, 
Thon  dwellest  soe  far  on  the  west  border,  [page  iia.] 
12         thy  name  is  called  the  Lord  locke. 

Now  hath  Armstrong  taken  Noble  Nevill, 

&  as  one  Martin-feild  did  profecje,^ 
he  hath  taken  the  Lord  Dakers, 
16         a  lords  sonne  of  great  degree ; 


Armstrong 


Ukes 
Neville, 

Dakers, 


he  hath  taken  old  Master  Nortton, 

&  sonnes  4  in  his  companye ; 
hee  hath  taken  another  gentleman 
20         called  lohn  of  Camakie. 

then  bespake  him  Charles  Nevill ; 
to  all  his  men  I  wott,  sayd  hee, 
sayes,  "  I  must  into  Scottland  fare  *  ; 
24         soe  nie  the  borders  is  noe  biding  for  me.' 


Norton, 


and  John  of 
Camalde. 

LoidWeBt- 

morelMid 

aadhiBmcn 


when  he  came  to  Hnmes  Castle, 

&  all  his  noble  companye,   • 
the  liord  Hnme  halched  '  them  right  soone, 

saying,  "  banished  men,  welcome  to  mee  !  " 


flee  to  Home 
Castio. 


they  had  not  beene  in  Hnmes  Castle 

not  a  month  &  dayes  3, 
bat  the  regent  of  Scottland  he  &  god  witt  ^ 
32         tluit  banished  men  there  shold  be. 


The  Regent 
of  Scotland 
hears  of  his 
being  there, 


"  He  write  a  letter,"  sayd  the  regent  then, 

"  &  send  to  Humes  Castle  hastilye 
to  see  whether  hord  Humes  wilbe  soe  good 
36         to  bring  the  banished  men  ynto  mee. 


and 

deliberates 
how  to  get 
at  them. 


>  SmL  164,  L  61,  J^~F. 

*  t.«.  go,  pass. — ^P. 

*  HaUHnCf  apud  Scotos  est  salutatio, 
ab  Hail,  salTe,  ave.  G1osb7  to  Gawin 
Douglas  (rather  from  Halse, the  neck: 


to  Halse,  is  to  fall  on  the  neck,  embrace, 
i.e.  salute). — P. 

*  Lege,  got  witt,  got  intelligence,  know* 
ledge,  &c.;  see  below.  Stanza  12  [1.  46]. 
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"  that  Lord  &  I  haue  beene  att  deadlje  fdydc, 

&  bee  &  I  cold  neuer  agree  : 
writting  a  letter,  that  will  not  serae  ; 

the  banished  men  most  not  speake  with  mc ; 


but  I  will  send  for  the  garrison  of  Barwicke, 
thai  they  will  come  all  with  speede, 

&  with  them  will  come  a  Noble  Gaptaine 
which  is  called  Captain  Reade." 


Lord  Ilnme 
tmnsfen 
tht'm  to 
C'anu'ly 
CosUe. 


then  the  hord  Hume  he  got  witt 

they  wold  sceke  vnto  Nevill,  where  he  did  lyo ; 
he  tooke  them  out  of  the  castle  of  Hmne, 
48  &  brought  them  into  the  castle  of  Camelye. 


Wo«tmnnw 
land  rcsolrea 
tolnra 
BftUor. 


then  bespake  him  Charles  Nevill, 

to  all  his. men,  I  wott,  spoke  hee, 
saycs,  "  I  mnst  goe  take  a  Noble  Shippe, 
52         &  weele  be  Marriners  vpon  the  sea. 


"  lie  seeke  ont  fortnne '  where  it  doth  Lye ; 
in  Scottland  there  is  noe  byding  for  mee." 
then  th£  tooke  leaue  with  foyre  Scottland, 
56         for  they  are  sealing  vpon  the  sea. 


As  he  and 
hiH  men  sail, 
the}-  Kight  a 
tail  iJiip. 


they  had  not  sayled  vpon  the  sea 

not  one  day  &  monthes  3, 
bnt  they  were  ware  of  a  Noble  shippe 
60  thai  5  topps'  bare  all  soe  hye. 


Ho  calls 
Markenfidd 
to  him, 


then  Nevill  called  to  Martin-feeld, 

sayd,  **  Martin-ffeeld,  come  hither  to  mee  ! 
some  good  conncell,  Martin-feeld, 
64  I  pray  thee  giue  it  vnto  mee  ; 


»  fortume  in  MS.— F.  the  Masts,  where  they  get  up  to  furle 

•  Among  Scii-men,  Tops  are  taken  for  or  loose  the  Top-sails.    (Phillips.)    Tbp 

those  round  Frames  of  Board  that  lye  Castles,  ledgings  sonoanding  the  mast- 

upon  the  Cross-trees,  neap  the  Heads  of  head.    (Halliwell.)— F. 
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"  thou  told  me  when  I  was  in  England  fayre, 
before  that  I  did  take  the  sea, 
thon  neuer  sawst  noe  banner  borne 
68         but  thou  wold  ken  it  w/th  thine  eye, 


a  roan 
famous 
for  hi» 
knowledge 
of  heraldry 


*'  thou  neuer  saw  noe  man  in  the  face, 

iff  thou  had  seene  before  with  thine  eye, 
thou  coldest  haue  kend  thy  freind  *  by  thy  foe, 
72         &  then  haue  told  it  ynto  mee  ; 


and  memory 
of  men 


'*  thou  neuer  heard  noe  speeche  spoken, 
neither  in  greeke  nor  Hebrewe, 
thou  coldest  haue  answered  them  in  any  language, 
76         &  then  haue  told  it  vnto  mee.*  *' 


and 

understand* 
Ingof 
languages. 


"  Master,  Master,  see  you  yonder  faire  ancyent '  ? 
yonder  is  the  serpent  &  the  serpents  head, 
the  mould- warpe  ^  in  the  middest  ffitt,^ 
80         &  itt  all  shines  with  gold  soe  redde ; 


Ho  dlsooTers 
from  tho 
endgntbat 


»  friend.— P. 

*  me  unto ;  so  the  Rhyme  requires. — ^P. 

*  An  Ancient  or  Anshentf  a  Flag  or 
Streamer,  set  up  in  the  Stern  of  a  Ship. 
PhiUips.— F. 

*  Tatdpe:  f.  The  little  beast  called  a 
MoleorMoldewarp.  Cotgrave.  In  York- 
shire mowldt/warp  still.  Two  drawing 
of  the  arms  of  Don  John  are  giyen  in 
ExampUs  of  the  Ornamental  Heraldry  of 
the  Sixteenth  Centuri/,  p.  34,  just  pub- 
lished (or  printed  privately)  by  Sir  W. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  M.P.  The  arms  are 
the  shields  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon, 
cither  quartering  the  arms  of  Austria,  or 
bearing  them  upon  an  escotcheon  of  pre- 
tence. The  only  animals  that  he  bore 
were  lions  and  eagles.  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^, 
Kouge  Croix,  says,  "  The  arms  were  only 
on  the  banner,  the  badge  and  crest  on 
the  standard,  pennon  &c.  The  arms  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  were  the  same  as 
those  borne  by  his  father,  without  any 
abatement  to  mark  his  illegitimacy.  His 
creHt  was  a  plume  of  peacock's  feathers, 
and  therefore  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  as 


ever  to  know  what  is  meant  by  'the 
serpent  and  the  serpent's  head,  the 
moldwarpe  &c*  There  is  nothing  in 
either  his  coat,  crest,  or  badge,  that  by 
any  ingenuity  can  be  twisted  into  such  a 
bearing."  Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  the 
serpent  and  mole  may  have  been  a  device 
of  Don  John's,  as  about  his  time  people 
were  fond  of  adopting  devices.  Whether 
Don  John  chose  his  own  fliig  or  not,  I 
cannot  say ;  he  certainly  brushed  his  own 
hair  as  he  liked,  and  set  the  fashion  that 
way.  "  Don  John,  because  the  haire  on- 
the  left  side  of  his  temples  grew  upright, 
used  with  his  hand  to  put  away  all  the 
haire  from  his  fore-head;  and  because 
that  baring  of  the  Fore-head  looked 
handsome  in  him,  thence  came  the  Fashion 
of  combing  and  keeping  the  haire  up,  in- 
somuch as  that  kind  of  Foreton  is  in 
some  places  called  an  ^u«/nVift."  ea.  1650. 
S'  R*  Stapylton,  7V»  of  Straddle  Low- 
Countrey  Warree,h\i,  x.  p. 21.  (See  his 
portrait,  facing  p.  26,  bk.  ix.).— F. 

^  i.  0.  in  the  middle  part ;  see  page  361, 
St.  67;  see  also  page  84  [of  MS.].— P. 
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the  ship 
licloDgR  to 
John,  Duke 
of  Aastria, 


84 


yonder  is  Duke  lolin  of  Austria, 
a  Noble  warrjour  on  the  sea, 

Whose  dwelling  is  in  Ciuill  Land,i 
&  many  men,  god  wot,  hath  hee." 


[page  IM.J 


andaifres 
flii,'ht. 


then  bespake  him  Martin-feelde, 

to  all  his  fellowes,  I  wot,  said  hee, 
'*  tume  our  noble  shipp  about, 
88        &  thats  a  token  that  wee  will  flee." 


Neville 
declines  to 


92 


*'  thy  councell  is  not  good,  Martin-feeld ; 

itt  falleth  not  out  fitting  for  mee ; 
I  me  the  Last  time  I  tumd  my  backe, 

I  did  displease  my  prince  &  the  Conntiye/' 


then  bespake  him  Noble  Nevill, 

to  all  his  men,"  I  wott,  sayd  hee, 
"  sett  me  vp  my  faire  Dun  Bull,* 
96        with  gilden  homes  hee  beares  all  soe  hye, 

"  A  I  will  passe  yonder  Noble  Duke 

by  the  leaue  of  Mild  Marye  ; 
for  yonder  is  the  Duke  of  Austria 
100        that  trauells  now  vpon  the  sea." 


The  Duke 
of  Austria 
sends  a 
herald  to  aak 
who  Norille 
is. 


104 


&  then  bespake  tliis  Noble  Duke, 
vnto  his  men  then  sayd  hee, 

"  yonder  is  sure  some  Nobleman, 
or  else  some  youth  that  will  not  flee ; 


"  I  will  put  out  a  pinace  fayre, 

a  Harold  of  armes  vpon  the  sea, 
&  goe  thy  way  to  yonder  noble  shippe, 
108        &  bring  the  Masters  Name  to  mee." 


»  Cecil  land,  i,e.  Sicily.— P. 


'  This  is  the  Neville  crest  to  this  d;iv 
-J.  R.  Planch^. 
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When  the  Herald  of  armes  came  before  Noble  Nevill, 

he  fell  downe  low  vpon  his  knee, 
"jou  must  toil  me  true  what  is  jour  name, 

&  in  what  coontrye  joto*  dwelling  maj  bee." 


"  tut  will  I  not  doe,"  sayd  Noble  Nevill, 

"  by  Mary  Mild,  thai  Mayden  ffiree, 
except  I  first  know  thy  'ilLaaters  name, 
116       &  in  what  country  his  dwelling  may  bee." 

then  bespake  the  Herald  of  armes — 
0  thai  he  spoke  soe  cnrteouslye, — 
'Thike  lohn  of  Austria  is  my  Mo^^rs  name, 
120       he  will  nen^  Lene.^  it  vpon  the  sea ; 


Noville  wiU 
flntbetold 
who  the 
DakeiB. 


The  herald 
tellBhiin. 


'^  he  hath  beene  in  the  citye  of  Bome, 

his  dwelling  is  in  Cinillee.^  " 
''  then  wee  are  poore  Brittons,"  the  Nevill  can  i 
124        *'  where  wee  traneU  vpon  the  sea^ 

<*  A;  Charles  Nevill,  itt  is  my  name, 
I  will  nenor  lene  it  vpon  the  sea. 
when  I  was  att  home  in  England  faire, 
128       I  was  the  Erie  of  Westmoreland,"  sayd  hee. 


TheKerllla 
declara 


then  backe  is  gone  this  herald  of  armes 

whereas  this  Noble  Bnke  did  lye, 
"  loe,  yonder  are  poore  Brittons," — can  he  say- 
132       "  where  th^  tranell  vpon  the  sea^ 


The  herald 
reports  what 
he  has 
learnt. 


*'  &  Charles  Nevill  is  their  ULasterB  name, 

he  will  nener  lene  it  vpon  the  sea ; 
when  he  was  at  home  in  England  fayre, 
136       he  was  the  Erie  of  Westmoreland,  said  hee." 


VOL.  I. 


>  Lene,  t.«.  conceal. — ^P.    Old  Korse,  leyna,  to  bide.— F. 
«  CiciUee,  i.«.  Sidly.— P. 
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TheDoke, 

ing  aoDMOld 
prophecy, 
Mkflfor  an 
Interdew 
with  the 


2Part^ 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Then  bespake  this  Noble  Dnke, 
&  ener  he  spake  soe  hastilje, 
&  said,  "  goe  backe  to  yonder  Noble  Man, 
140       &  bid  him  come  &  speake  with  me, 

*'  for  I  hane  read  in  the  booke  of  Mable, 

there  shold  a  brittaine  come  oner  the  sea, 
Charles  Nevill  with  a  Clulds  voice : 
144        I  pray  god  that  it  may  be  hee." 


When  these  2  nobles  they  didden  meete, 

they  halched  eche  other  right  cnrteonslye  ; 
yett  Nevill  halched  lohn  the  sooner 
148       because  a  banished  man,  alas,  was  hee. 


tonehift 


"  call  in  your  men,"  sayd  this  Noble  Duke, 

"  £Eune  your  men  thai  I  wold  see.'' 
^'  ener  alas !  "  said  Noble  Nevill, 
159       "  they  Bxe  bnt  a  litle  small  companye.*' 


TbeflMl 
obUbUmid 


first  he  called  in  Martin-field, 

that  Martin-fieeld  that  cold  prophecye ; 
he  call[ed]  in  then  Lord  Dakers, 
156       A  lords  Sonne  of  high  degree ; 


[jMge  m.] 


then  called  he  in  old  'MLaster  Nortton, 

&  sonnes  4  in  his  companye  ; 
he  called  in  one  other  gentleman 
160       Called  lohn  of  Camabye : 


that  be  and 

bisaoTveign 

oonldnot 


"Loe !  these  be  all  my  men,"  said  noble  Nevill, 

"  &  all  tJiats  in  my  companye ; 
when  we  were  att  home  in  England  fayre^ 
164       our  prince  &  wee  cold  not  agree.*' 
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168 


then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke, 
"  to  try  jour  manhood  on  the  sea, 

old  Ma«fer  Nortton  shall  goe  oner  into  franco, 
&  his  Bonnes  4  in  his  companye ; 


The  Duke 
proposes  to 
send  the  ' 
Kortons  into 
France, 


*'  &  m J  lnord  Dakers  shall  goe  over  into  firance, 

there  a  Captaine  ffor  to  bee  ; 
&  those  2  other  gentlemen  wold  goe  with  him, 
172        &,  for  to  &Lre  in  his  companye ; 


with  Lord 
Dscree, 


*'  Sd  yon  yot^r-selfe  shall  goe  into  Cinill  >  Land, 

&  Marttin-ffeild  that  can  pTDphecye." 
"  that  will  I  not  doe,"  sayd  Noble  Nevill, 
176        ''  by  Mary  Mild,  thai  Mayden  free, 


and  to  take 
the  Earl  and 
Markenfleld 
toSioUy 
with  him. 


"  for  th6  haue  knowen  me  in  wele  and  woe, 

in  neede,  scar[B]nesse  ^  &  ponertye : 
before  He  part  with  the  worst  of  them, 
180       Be  rather  part  with  my  liffe,"  sayd  hee. 


The  Earl 
will  not 
be  parted 
from  his 
foUowen. 


&,  then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke, 

&  ener  he  spake  soe  cnrteonslye, 
sayes,  '*  you  shall  part  with  none  of  them ! 
184       there  is  soe  mnch  manhood  in  your  bodye." 


then  these  2  Noblemen  labored  together 

pleasantlye  ypon  the  sea ; 
their  Tjanding  was  in  Cinill '  land, 
188       in  Cinilee  ^  that  ffaire  Ciiye. 


Soiheyall 
nil  together 
to  Sicily. 


8  nights  att  this  Dnkes,  Nevill  did  lye, 

&  semed  Hke  a  nobleman  was  hee ; 
then  the  Dnke  made  a  supplication 
19S       &  sent  it  to  the  Qneene  of  Cinilee,* 


•  CSciL— P. 

»  scarcenPBs. — ^P. 

•  Cicil.— P.  *  Cicilee.--P. 

•  In  this  and  the  like  names  following, 


th  u  has  only  one  stroke  in  the  MS.,  as 
often  happens.  The  letter  is  not  meant 
lor  c,  clearly,  as  it  has  not  the  accent  or 
beak  of  a  e.— F. 
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TbeDoke 
fntrodnoM 
WmUdoiv- 
Undtothe 
Qaeeo, 


196 


Baying,  '^  Buch  a  man  is  your  citye  wtthin, 
I  mett  Him  pleaaantlye  vpon  the  sea, 

be  Boemes  to  be  a  Noble  Man, 

&  Gaptaine  to  your  grace  he  fiune  wold  bee.' 


then  the  Qneene  sent  for  [these]  Noble  Men 

for  to  come  into  her  companye. 
when  Nevill  came  before  the  Queene, 
SCO       bee  kneeled  downe  ypon  his  knee ; 


who 
weloomes 


shee  tooke  him  vp  by  the  lilly  white  hand, 
Baid,  "  welcome,  my  Lore?,  hither  to  me ! 
yon  most  first  tell  me  your  name, 
204       &  in  what  conntrye  thy  dwelling  may  bee.' 


he  said,  '^  Charles  Neyill  is  my  name ; 
I  will  nener  lene  it  in  noe  conntrye  ; 
when  I  was  att  home  in  England  fayre, 
SOS       I  was  the  Erie  of  Westmorland  tmlye.' 


modmakm 


the  Qneene  made  him  Gaptaine  oner  40000, 

watch  &  ward  within  Gioill  land  to  keepe, 
&  for  to  warr  against  the  heathen  Soldan, 
912       &  for  to  helpe  her  in  her  neede. 


Wben  the 
Saltan  of 
Barbery 
heanof 


when  tho  heathen  soldan  he  gott  witt — 

in  borbaryo  where  he  did  lye — 
Bainge,  '*  snch  a  man  is  in  yonder  Gitye  within, 
216       &  a  bold  venturer  by  sea  is  hee," 


he  writes  to 
the  Qaeen, 


then  the  heathen  Soldan  made  a  letter, 
&  sent  it  to  the  Queene  instantlye, — 
&  all  that  heard  this  letter  reade 
220       where  it  was  rehersed  in  Giuillee, — 
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saying,  "  haue  you  any  man  your  Land  within, 

Man  to  Man  dare  fight  with  mee  ? 
&  both  our  lands  shalbe  ioyned  in  one, 
224       &  cristened  lands  they  both  shalbe." 


and 

propoMB 
•  aiiigle 
combat. 


shee  said,  "  I  hane  noc  man  my  land  within, 

man  to  man  dare  fight  with  theo ; 
bnt  enery  day  thou  shalt  haue  a  battoU, 
228       if  it  be  for  these  weekes  3." 


TheQneen 
flays  Hhe  has 
no  one  to 
meet  him* 


All  beheard  him  Charles  Nevill 
in  his  bedd  where  he  did  lye ; 
&  when  he  came  the  Qneene  before, 
232       he  fell  downe  low  ypon  his  knee, 


[pace  116.) 


"  grant  me  a  boone,  my  Noble  Dame, 
for  chrissts  lone  that  dyed  on  tree ! 
fibr  I  will  goe  fight  with  yond  heathen  soldan 
236       if  you  will  bestowe  the  manhood  on  mee." 


NeWUe 
off  en  to 
neot  him. 


then  bespake  this  cnrteous  Qneene, 

&  euer  shee  spoke  soe  curtcouslye, 
*'  though  you  be  a  banished  man  out  of  your  realme, 
240       it  is  great  pitye  that  thou  shold  dye." 


TheQneen 


then  bespake  this  Noble  Duke 

as  hee  stood  hard  by  the  Qneenes  knee, 
'*  as  I  hane  read  in  the  Booke  of  Mable, 
244       there  shall  a  Brittone  come  ouer  the  sea, 


The  Dnke 
penraadeB 
her  to 
oolinnt. 


"  &  Charles  Nevill  shold  be  his  name, 

but  a  childs  voyce,  I  wott,  hath  hee ; 
&  if  he  ben  in  Christendome, 
248       for  hart  &  hand  this  man  hath  hee." 
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then  iho  Queenes  conncell  cast  their  heads  together 
that  Nevill  shold  fight  with  the  heathen  aoldaa 
that  dwelt  in  the  Citje  of  barbarye. 


AUttae 
arrange* 
menu  are 


269   the  battell  &  place  appointed  was 

in  a  fajre  greene,  hard  by  the  sea, 
A  thej  shood  ^  meete  att  the  headless  crosse,' 
&  there  to  fight  right  Manfollye. 


Nerille  arica 
to  we  tho 
Queen's  flag. 


856   then  Nevill  cald  for  the  Qneenes  ancient, 
&  fiaine  tJiat  ancient  he  wold  see. 
th6  brought  him  forth  the  broken  sword 
with  bloodje  hands  therin  tmlje ; 


Keville 
orders 
hiM  own 
aUuidardto 
bo  rated; 


860  the  brought  him  forth  the  headless  crosse, 
in  that  ancjent  it  was  seene  : 
"  0  this  is  a  token/'  sajd  Martin-feeld, 

"  t?iat  sore  ouerthrowen  this  prince  hath  beene." 

864    "  0  sett  me  vp  my  fayre  Dun  Bull ; 
&  trumpetts  blow  me  farr  &  nee, 
yntill  I  come  within  a  mile  of  the  headlcsso  crosse, 
that  the  headlesse  crosse  I  may  see." 


appointa 
Markeufield 
hl8  lieu- 
tenant; 


268   then  lighted  downe  Noble  Nevill, 

&  sayd,  "  Marttin-ffeeld,  come  hither  to  me  ! 
hecre  I  make  thee  Choice  Cap/ain  over  my  hoHt 
vntill  againe  I  may  thee  see." 


andrldmto 
meet  the 
Bnltao, 


272    then  Nevill  rode  to  the  headless  crosse 
w^ich  stands  soe  fayre  vpon  the  sea : 
there  was  he  ware  of  the  heathen  soldan, 
both  fowle  and  vglye  for  to  see. 


»  MS.  »tood,/or  should.— F. 

*  .  .  .  Barouus  gunne  with  hym  rj-de 

Unto  the  brokeiie  croa  of  Bton. 


Thodyr  com  the  kyng  ful  sooDe  anoo, 
And  there  he  gan  abyde. 

Rom,  of  Mhelston,  in  Beliq,  Antiq.  ii.  97. 
— F. 
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276   then  the  soldan  began  for  to  call ;  who  acoib 

2r  He  called  lowd  &  hye, 
&  saydf  "  what  is  this  ?  some  kitchin  boy 
that  cornea  hither  to  fight  wtth  mee  ?  " 

280   then  bespake  him  Charles  Nevill, — 

but  a  childs  voice,  I  wott,  had  hee, — 
^  thou  spekest  soe  litle  of  gods  might ! 
much  more  lease  I  doe  care  for  thee." 

284   att  the  first  meeting  thai  these  2  mett,  They  ifgtix 

with  vpnan, 

the  heathen  Soldan  &  the  Christen  man, 
the  broke  their  speares  quite  in  sunder, 
&  afler  that  on  foote  did  stand. 

288   the  next  meeting  tJiai  these  2  mett,  wttfc  swoids, 

the  swapt '  together  wtth  swords  soe  fine ; 
the  fought  together  till  they  both  swett, 
of  blowes  that  were  both  derfe  •  &  dire. 

292   they  fought  an  houre  in  battell  strong ; 
the  soldan  marke  Nevill  with  his  eye, 
"  there  shall  neuer  man  me  ouercome 
except  it  be  Charles  Nevill,"  sayd  hee, 

296   Then  Nevill  he  waxed  bold,  [page  in.j  Neville 

&  cunning  in  fight^  I  wott,  was  hee,  prevails, 

eucn  att  the  gorgett  of  the  Soldans  lacke' 
he  stroke  his  head  of  presentlye. 

>  to  gwappe,  to  strike,  to  cut  off  sud-  *  Mojrick  sajs  the  military ^'acA:  ori* 

dcnly,  &C. ;  Urxy's  61.  IsL  svipan,  motus  ginat^d  with  the  English,  and  quotes  the 

subitus ;  ab  ad  ««r^,  cito  agere.  Lye. — P.  Chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (temp. 

'  dtrfe,  active,  strong,  robust     Gloss.  Bichard  II.),  to  show  its  use : — 

to  Gawn.  Douglass,  who  hu»  render'd  „  ^^^  ^^  ^  -^  ^y^^^  y^  hauberk." 

Durum  a  stupe  genus,  M,  9,  603,  *  of  ^  "*  ,  ^   :.     ,     *     . 

nature  derfe  &  doure'  (N.B.  doure  is  He  engraves  a  figure  of  Eudo  de  Arsic, 

the  Latin  durum.)    Dtrfe,  in  y  gloss^.  1260,  who  wears  one  of  leather,  exactly 

is  deriv'd  ftom  di»rfan,  S.  A.  laborare ;  li*:e   the  tunic  without   sleeves;    it  is 

it  is  used  in  many  places,  &  seems  to  be  buttoned  down  the  front  to  the  waist, 

in  the  sense  of  hard,  hardy,  rough.    See  and  secured  round  it  by  a  girdle.    Fatr^ 

pag.  388,  lin.  324;   Pag.  389,  Un,  379  ^^^«  Costume  in  hngland,  p.  614.— F. 
Lof  MS.].— P, 
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Neriiifl         800   then  kneeled  downe  Noble  Neyill, 
for  his  A  thanked  god  for  his  great  grace, 

that  he  shold  oome  soe  farr  into  a  Strang  Land 
to  onercome  the  aoldan  in  place. 

904  hee  tooke  the  head  ypon  his  sword  pojnt, 
A  canyed  it  amongst  his  host  soe  fayre. 
when  th6  saw  the  Soldans  head^ 

thej  thanked  god  on  their  knees  there. 

The  Qneen      80S    7  miles  from  the  Citye  the  Queene  him  mett, 

wivheeto  ^  . 

make  him  With  proccssion  that  was  soe  fay  re  : 

shee  tooke  the  crowne  beside  her  heade, 
A  wold  hane  crowned  him  King  there. 

bat  he  la       SIS    "  Now  NaT  !  Now  nay !  my  noble  dame ! 

married  "  ,f  ^ 

•Jroady,  fop  soo,  I  wott,  itt  cannott  bee  ; 

I  haue  a  ladye  in  England  fayre, 
&  wedded  againe  I  wold  not  bee.'* 

Bo  she  frives    31  e   the  Queene  shee  called  for  her  penman. 

him  100/.  •  ^  . 

day.  I  wot  shee  called  him  lowd  &  hye, 

saying,  "  write  him  downe  a  100?  a  day, 
to  keepe  his  men  more  merrylye." 

820   "I  thanke  yot^r  grace,"  sayd  Noble  Nevill, 

"  for  this  worthy  gift  you  haue  giuen  to  me  ; 
if  euer  your  grace  doe  stand  in  ncedo. 

Champion  to  yottr  highnesse  againe  He  bee." 
ffins. 
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fflotitien  :  ffeiGie :  ^ 

\^or^  Lancashire  8f  Cheshire  have  done  the  I)ced,'\ 
[In  Two  Parte.— P.] 

Of  the  first  422  and  the  last  six  lines  of  this  very  curious 
ballad  there  are  two  other  manuscript  copies — in  Harl.  MSS. 
Nos.  293  and  367.  These  scarcely  differ  from  each  other  and 
from  the  copy  in  the  Folio,  except  in  points  of  orthography. 
The  version  preserved  in  them  has  been  twice  printed — by 
Weber  in  his  "Flodden  Field"  (see  our  Introduction  to 
«  Scottish  Field,"  p.  199),  and  by  Evans  in  his  "  Old  Ballads," 
The  last  line  but  one  of  it — reading  **prynces" — connects  it 
with  Queen  Mary's  or  with  Elizabeth's  reign, — more  probably 
with  the  latter.  The  verses  that  follow  v.  422,  up  to  v.  507  in 
the  version  here  given,  do  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  time.  They  were  certainly  written  after 
1544,  as  they  confuse  the  expedition  made  that  year  into  France 
with  the  one  of  1513.  They  would  seem  to  haye  been  added  by 
some  poetic  member,  or  dependent,  or  admirer  of  the  Egertons 
of  Ridley,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

The  author  of  the  poem  is  evidently  a  thorough  Stanleyite. 
His  object  is  to  show  how  the  house  of  his  affection  triumphed 
over  the  malice  of  the  Howards  -  how  its  fame,  obscured  for  a 

>  Fought  Sert  9*  1613.    This  is  eyi-  epectively.    MS.  367  (B)  has  been  cor- 
dently  the  production  of  a  common  min-  rected  by  another  hand.    Variations  of 
streL ^P.  speUing  are  seldom  marked  in  this  col- 
Collated  with  the  Harl.  MSS.  293  and  lation.— H. 
867,  marked  in  these  notes  A  &  B  re- 
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>vhile  by  lying  reports,  shone  out  all  the  brighter  when  the 
true  statement  of  the  facts  arrived.  In  carrying  out  this  object 
he  gives  us  a  quaint  curious  picture  of  his  time.  The  scene  in 
the  royal  camp  before  Toumay  is  especially  interesting.  It  is 
painted  unpretentiously,  but  with  great  force.  The  King  stands 
out  in  a  lifelike  way,  rough,  impulsive,  thoroughly  appreciating 
the  spirit  that  will  not  submit  to  insult  on  any  terms,  overflow- 
ingly  generous  when  recalled  by  good  news  to  a  good  humour. 
There  is  something  quaint,  not  without  pathos,  in  the  picture  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  as  he  stands  between  his  two  noble  friends 
bidding  farewell  to  all  the  brave  men,  who  he  knows  well  could 
never  have  fled — they  must  be  slain, — Stanley,  and  Molineux, 
and  Booth,  and  Savage, — and  the  old  familiar  places,  which  he 
can  never  visit  again  now  that  disgrace  has  fallen  on  them  and 
him, — Lancaster,  that  little  town,  and  the  bright  bower  Latham 
with  all  its  towers,  and  the  richly  wooded  Knowsley,  and  Birken- 
head, his  birth-place. 

The  story  of  the  ballad  is  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  when 
sending  to  Henry  in  France  the  news  of  Flodden,  improved  the 
opportunity  which  the  misconduct  of  the  Cheshire  men  on  his 
extreme  right  wing  in  the  battle  had  unhappily  given  him. 

"  lADcashire  &  Cheshire,"  says  the  [Surrey's]  Messenger, 

**  Cleane  they  be  fled  &  gone; 
There  was  nere  a  man  that  long  to  the  Erie  of  Darby 

That  durst  looke  his  enemyes  upon." 

The  King  is  highly  indignant  with  the  Earl,  then  in  his  camp 
with  him,  whose  followers  have  so  grievously  betrayed  his  cause. 
The  Earl  is  himself  sadly  downcast,  and  will  not  be  comforted, 
though  his  noble  friends  Shrewsbury  and  Buckingham  do  what 
they  can  to  cheer  him.  Then  occurs  a  curious  episode.  A 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  a  foster-brother  of  the  Earl,  flees  to  him 
for  protection  from  the  consequences  of  an  assault  which  he  has 
committed  on  certain  of  his  comrades  who,  on  the  strength  of 
the  report  sent  by  Surrey,  have  called  him — a  Stauleyite — coward. 
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The  matter  is  brought  before  the  King^  who  on  hearing  the 
yeoman's  account  of  the  fray  pardons  him,  and  at  his  instance 
orders  that  the  men  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shall  not  be 
taunted  for  their  reported  cowardice.  Just  when  this  affair  is 
settled,  comes  a  messenger  from  the  Queen,  who  completely 
subverts  the  previous  report. 

"  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,"  said  the  Messenger, 
"  They  have  done  the  deed  with  their  hand ; 

Had  not  the  Erie  of  Derbye  beene  to  thee  true, 
In  great  adventure  had  beene  aU  England.** 

Then  the  horn  of  Derby  is  exalted.  The  King  showers  honours 
on  him  and  other  Cestrian  gentlemen. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  this  poem.  What  foundation  there  was 
for  it  Hall  mentions.  "  The  Kynge,"  he  says,  "  had  a  secrete 
letter  that  the  Cheshire  men  fledde  from  Sir  Edmond  Hawarde, 
whyche  letter  caused  grate  harteburning  and  manye  woordes ;  but 
the  Kyng,"  he  adds,  "thankefuUy  accepted  al  thynge,  and 
woulde  no  man  to  be  dispraysed."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  in  the  world  for  supposing  that  the  "  secrete  letter  "  was 
written  by  Surrey.  Probably  enough,  in  the  dispatch  he  sent  he 
mentioned  the  Cheshire  men's  flight;  and  that  mention  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  Cestrian  jealousy  into  some  such  evil 
report  as  that  which  causes  so  much  trouble  in  our  ballad. 

Surrey's  dispatch  is  not  extant.      "Eo  modo,"  says  Jovius, 

after  describing  the  battle,  ^'  quum  ad  Tylum ad 

internitionem  Scotise  nobilitatis  pugnatum  esset,  Surreius  specu- 
latoria  navi  quanta  maxima  potuit  celeritate  literas  rei  feliciter 
gestae  et  occisi  regis  paludamentum  multo  cruore  conspersum 
Henrico  transmisit"  But  Jovius  is  incorrect  here.  The  letter 
and  the  cloak  or  coat  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Queen,  who 
sent  on  to  Henry  the  letter  at  once,  and  on  September  16,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  garment,  with  a  second  letter  from 
Surrey  and  one  from  herself.  "  Sir,"  she  writes  to  the  King  on 
the  16th,  "My  Lord  Howard  hath  sent  me  a  Lettre  open  to  your 
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Grace,  within  oon  of  myn,  by  the  whiche  ye  ehal  see  at  length 
the  grete  Victorye  that  our  Lord  hath  sent  your  Subgetts  in  your 
absence ;  and  for  this  cause  it  is  noo  nede  herin  to  trouble  your 
Grace  with  long  writing,  but,  to  my  thinking,  this  batell  hath 
bee  to  your  Grace  and  al  your  reame  the  grettest  honor  that 
coude  bee,  and  more  than  ye  shuld  wyn  at  the  crown  of  Fraunce ; 
thankend  bee  God  of  it :  and  I  am  suer  your  Grace  forgetteth  not 
to  doo  this,  which  shal  be  cause  to  send  you  many  moo  suche 
grete  victoryes,  as  I  trust  he  shal  doo.  My  husband,  for  hasty- 
nesse,  w*  Bagecrosse  I  coude  not  sende  your  Grace  the  pece 
of  the  King  of  Scotts  cote  whiche  John  Glyn  now  bringeth. 
In  this  your  grace  shal  see  how  I  can  kepe  my  premys,  sending 
you  for  your  baners  a  kings  cote.  I  thought  to  sende  hymself 
unto  you,  but  our  Englishmens  herts  wold  not  suffre  it.  It 
shuld  have  been  better  for  hym  to  have  been  in  peax  than  have 
this  rewarde.  Al  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best.  My  Lord  of 
Surrey,  my  Henry,  wold  fayne  knowe  your  pleasur  in  the  bury- 
ing of  the  King  of  Scotts  body,  for  he  hath  written  to  me  soo. 
With  the  next  messanger  your  grace  pleasure  may  bee  herin 
knowen.  And  with  this  I  make  an  ende ;  prayng  God  to  sende 
you  home  shortly,  for  without  this  noo  joye  here  can  be  accom- 
plisshed ;  and  for  the  same  I  pray,  and  now  goo  to  our  Lady  at 
Walsyngham  that  I  promised  soo  long  agoo  to  see.  At  Woborne 
the  xvj  day  of  Septembre.  I  sende  your  grace  herin  a  biUe 
founde  in  a  Scottisshemans  purse  of  suche  things  as  the  Frenshe 
King  sent  to  the  said  King  of  Scotts  to  make  warre  against  you, 
beseching  your  ^  to  sende  Mathewe  hider  assone  this  messanger 
commeth  to  bringe  me  tydings  from  your  Grace.  Your  humble 
wif  and  true  servant,  Katherine.''  (Cott  MSS.  Vesp.  F.  iii. 
fol.  15,  printed  in  Ellis's  "  Original  Letters"  and  elsewhere.)  On 
the  same  day  she  wrote  to  Wolsey :  "  Maister  Almoner,  whan  the 
last  messanger  went  I  wrote  not  to  you,  bicause  I  had  not  the 

*  you. 
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suerte  of  every  thing  that  was  doon  in  the  bataill  against  the 
Scotts.  Now  syns  that  tyme  came  a  Post  from  my  lord  Howard 
with  a  writing  at  length  of  every  thing  as  it  was,  whiche  I  now 
sende  to  the  King — for  to  me  it  is  thought  the  grettest  honor 
that  ever  Prince  had ;  his  Subgetts  in  his  absence  not  oonly  to 
have  the  Victorye  but  also  to  slee  the  King  and  many  of  his 
noblemen.  This  matier  is  soo  marvelous  that  it  semeth  to  bee 
of  Godds  doing  aloone.  I  trust  the  King  shal  remembre  to 
thanke  hym  for  it ;  for  soo  a1  the  Beame  her  hath  doon ;  and 
bicause  ye  shal  knowe  by  my  Lord  Howards  Lettre  every  thing 
better  than  I  can  write,  it  is  noo  nede  herin  to  saye  any  mor  of 
it"  (Cott.  MSS.  Calig.  B.  vi.  fol.  35.)  The  King  received 
Surrey's  dispatch,  so  forwarded  to  him,  on  the  25th,  according 
to  Hall.  "  Then  he  thanked  God  and  highly  praised  the  Earle 
and  the  Lorde  Admyrall  and  his  sonne  and  all  the  gentlemen  and 
commons  that  were  at  that  valiant  entrepryse.  Howbeit,"  and 
then  follow  the  words  we  have  quoted  above. 

We  have  given  in  the  Introduction  to  "  Scottish  Field  "  such 
an  account  of  Henry's  expedition  to  France  in  1513,  and  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  fought  during  his  absence,  as  may  serve  to 
illustrate  that  and  this  ballad.  The  French  expedition  of  15]  3 
is  in  this  ballad,  in  the  additional  verses,  confounded,  as  we  have 
said,  with  that  made  in  1544.  In  this  latter  expedition  too 
Henry  took  part  in  person.  In  1543  he  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  who  in  accordance  with  it  proceeded 
himself  at  once  to  overrun  Cleves,  and  by  proxy  to  lay  siege  to 
Landreci,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  occupy  Luxemburg  and 
Ligny.  In  June,  1544,  the  English  force  landed  at  Calais,  and 
proceeded  to  form  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil.  In  July 
Henry  himself  crossed  the  Channel,  and  joined  the  besi^ers  of 
Boulogne.  Eymer  gives  (from  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  E.  4,  f.  91) 
**  Diarium  super  viagio  Begis,  obsidione  et  captione  Boloniae." 
The  lower  town  was  taken  on  July  21.     On  September  8  the 
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King  writes  to  his  **  moost  derely  and  moost  entierly  biloved 
wief "  of  the  progress  the  siege  is  making.  The  upper  town 
surrendered  on  September  14.  This  was  the  one  event  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  returned  thanks  for  by  ^'devoute  and 
general  processions  in  all  the  townes  and  villages "  (see  the 
Council's  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury).  A  few  days  after  it  the 
Emperor,  disgusted  at  Henry's  refusal  to  advance  and  carry  out 
the  original  scheme  of  the  alliance — the  occupation  of  Paris — 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  at  Crespy.  Henry,  thus  deserted, 
does  not  proceed  to  any  further  operations.  In  October  he 
returns  to  England — and  so  ends  his  second  expedition  into 
France. 


The  Earl  of 
Sorrqr 


Now  let  V8S  talke  of*  Mount  of  flodden, 

fforsooth  such  is  our  chance, 
&  let  vs  tell  what  tydings  *  the  Ear[l]e  of  Surrey 
4         sent  to  OUT  K:ing  into  france. 


letter  to  the 
King  in 
Frsnoe. 


the  Earle  he  hath  a  writting  made, 

&  *  sealed  it  with  his  owne  hand ; 
from  the  Newcastle  vpon  tine 
s         the  Herald  ^  passed  from  the  land, 


A  after  to  callice  *  bee  arriaed, 

like  a  noble  Leed  ^  of  high  degree, 
&  then  to  Turwin  soone  he  hyed, 
12         there  he  thought  to  haue  found  King  Heneiy  ^ ; 

But  there  the  walls  were  beaten  downe 
&  our  English  soliders  therin  Laine  ^ ; 


>  B.  of  the. 
«  B,  tythandee. 

•  A,  surly,  B,  snrlye. 

*  B,  hepott 
»  B,  Calycft. 


*  A.-Saz.  Ie6d,  man,  prince.- 
lorde. 

'  A,  Henry  our  Eynge. 
'  A,  tayne,  B,  layne. 


-F.     A. 
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sith  to  Tumaj  the  way  hee  nxLzne,^  Thehemid 

16         wheras  lay  the  Emperour  of  Almaine,'  King  at 

Tonmay, 

&,  there  he  fonnd  the  Yjing  ^  of  England  : 
blessed  lesus,  preserve  that  name  ! 

when  the  Herald  ^  came  before  our  King, 
20         lowlye  he  fell  downe  *  on  his  knee, 

A  said,  "  Christ,  christen  King,  that  on  the  crosse  dyed  ! 
Noble  Kiiig  Henery  !  this  day  thy  speed  may  bee !  " 

the  first  word  that  the  prince  did  minge,® 
24         said,  "  welcome.  Herald  ont  of  England,  to  me  ! 
how  fares  my  Leeds,^  how  fares  my  Lords, 
My  knights,  my  Esqui^'ers  in  their  degree  ?  " 

"  heere  greeteth  you  well  yowr  owne  Leae^eruint,®  and  {nforms 

him  that 

S8         the  Honorable  Erie  of  Surrey ;  King  James 

he  bidds  ®  you  in  ffrance  to  venter  your  chance, 
for  slaine  is  your  brother  King  lamye, 

&  att  louelie  London  you  shall  him  finde,^^ 
32         my  comelye  prince,  in  the  presence  of  thee." 

then  bespake  our  Gomlye  King,  The  King 

said,  "  who  did  ficht  &  who  did  flee  ?  details  of 
&  who  bore  him  best  of '^  the  mount  of  fflodden, 
86         &  who  was  false,  A  who  was  true  to  me  ?  " 


thebottto. 


*'  Lancashire  &  Cheshire,"  sayd  the  Messenger,  The  henJd 

"  cleane  they  be  ^'  fled  and  gone ;  that  aii 

_,  ,1     .  -r  t  ,•  .      .1  Lord  Derby's 

There  was  nere  a  man  that  Longd  ^^  to  the      [page  ng.]  men  fled 

liesdlong* 

Er2e  of  darby 
40         that  durst  looke  his  enemyes  vpon." 

*  A,  nome,  B*  nome.^roniie  or  nume,     fares  &c  is  the  old  Northern  plurals. — ^F. 
t.«,  took,  from  nym,  take,— P.  *  Lieutenant. — ^P. 

'  Maximilian.  *  A,  biddethe. 

*  A,  Prince,  B,  Prynce.  >*  See  Introduction  to  **  Scottish  Field/' 

*  B,  htrott.  p.  209.— H. 

*  A,  kneeled  uppou.  '*  A,  uppon. 

*  minge,  i.e.  mention. — P.  "  B,  bene  bothe. 

*  i.e.  men,  8.  Uod,homo.—P.  The »  of         "  A,  belonged. 
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Th«King 
multithe 
letter; 


44 


S[t]ill  in  a  study  *  stood  our  Noble  Kiti^, 
&  tooke  the  writting  in  liis  hand  '  ; 

shortlye  the  seale  he  did  vnclose, 
&  readilje  he  read  as  he  found.' 


thoncallB 
for  Lord 
Iterbj. 


then  bespake  our  comlye*  King, 

&  called  ypon  his  chiualreey 
&  said,  '*  who  will  feitch  me  the  King  of  Man, 
48         the  Honnorabld  Thomas  Erie  of  Darbje  ? 


*'  he  may  take  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  ^ 

that  he  hath  called  the  cheefe  of  chiualree ; 
Now  falsely  are  they  fled  &  gone, 
62         neuer  ^  a  one  of  them  is  true  to  mee  !  " 


Wr  Ralph 
Xfcerton 


then  bespake  S/r  Baphe  ^  Egerton  the  Kntghij 

&  lowlye  kneeled  vpon  his  knee, 
&  said,  "  my  soueraigne  Jjord  *  King  Henery ! 
66         if  it  like  your  grace  to  pardon  mee, 


IfLancuhire 
and  Cheshire 
did  fly,  it  wM 
for  wAiit  of 
Lord  Derbj. 


'*  if  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  be  fled  &  gone, 

of  those  ty dings  *  wee  may  be  ynfaine,*® 
but  I  dare  lay  my  life  &  lande 
60         it  was  for  want  of  their  CaptaiVw.** 


"  for  if  the  Erie  of  Derby  our  Captatna  had  beene, 

&  YS  to  lead  in  our  arraye, 
then  noe  Lancashire  man  nor  Cheshire  *' 
64         that  euer  wold  haue  fled  awaye !  " 


>  A,  stand. 

•  hond,  qu. — P. 

•  fond,  found,  qtt — ^P.    A,  conlde. 

•  A,  noble,  B,  nowble. 

•  A,  transposes  Cheshire    and  Lan- 
cashipe  and  adds  bothe. 

•  A,  not 

'  A,  Ralfe,  B,  Rauphe* 


*  A,  yon,  my  soTeraigne  lord. 

*  B,  tythaiides. 

*•  unfaine,  sorr^. — ^P. 

"  captoine. — P.  The  Cheshire  men 
who  fled  were  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Edmund  Howard.— H.  • 

"  A,  Lane  nor  Cheshire  mene  wold 
ever  have  fled. 
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"  soe  it  prooued  well,"  said  our  Noble  King  ; 

"  by  him  that  deerlje  dyed  vpon  a  tree  ! 
now  ^  when  wee  had  the  most  ^  neede, 
68         fidslye  they  semed  them  to  mee !  *' 


then  spake  w^Z^iam  Brewerton,'  Knight ^ 

&  lowlye  kneeled  his  prince  before, 
A  sayd,  "  my  Soneraigne  King  Henery  the  8*!*, 
72  if*  your  grace  sett  by  vs  soe  little  store, 


Sir  William 

BrBTBton 

Mksfor 

another 

chance. 


"  where-soeuer  yon  come  in  any  feild  to  fight, 

set  the  Earle  of  Darby  &  vs  before, 
then  shall  you  see  wether*  wee  fight  or  flee, 
76         trew  or  false  whether  we  Ibe  borne !  " 


withLoid 
Derby  at 
their  head. 


Compton  rowned  *  with  our  King^'' 

&  said,*  "  goe  wee  &  leaue  the  cowards  right.*' 
"  heere  is  my  gloue  to  thee  !  "  q?*oth  Egcrton ; 
80  "  Compton  !  if  thou  be  a  kvigJit, 


Oompton, 
■cofflngat 


qieaken, 


"  take  ray  gloue,  &  wtth  me  fight 

Man  to  Man,  if  thou  wilt  tume  againe ; 
for  if  our  prince  were  not  present  wright,' 
84         the  one  of  vs  2  shold  be  slaine, 


is  challenged 
bjEgertim. 


"  &  neuer  foote  beside  the  ground  gone 

vntill  the  one  dead  shold  bee." 
our  prince  was  moued  theratt  anon, 
8S  A  returned  him  right  teenouslye,*® 


*  A  &  B,  for  now. 

*  B,  flreatest. 

'  A,  Broarton,  B,  Breerton. 

*  A,  And  if. 

*  A,  that  we  are. 

*  A,  rounded,   ^ottm^'f^  t.^  whispered. 
—P. 

VOL.  I. 


'  A  adds  Anone. 
'  A,  saying. 
•  A  &  B,  right 

»•  A,  Angerly,  B,  tenyslye.   A.-S.  teona, 
reproach,  insult. — F. 
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EntenBui  ft  to  bim  came  on  ike  other  hand  ^ 

of  Derby. 

the  Honnorable  Erie  of  Darbye ; 

A  when  he  before  onr  prince  came, 

92       be  lowlye  kneeled  ypon  hia  knee, 

&  said,  "  lesn  christ  thai  on  the  crosse  djed, 

this  day,  Noble  Henery,  thy  speed  may  bee !  " 
the  first  word  that  the  King  did  speake,' 
96        sayd,*  "  welcome,  King  of  man  &  Erie  of  Darbye  ! 

The  King  '*  bow  likest  thon  Cheshire  and  lancashire  *  both, 

be  uk«  which  were  counted  cheefe  of  chinalree  *  P 

Cboahire  and 

L^anhiPo'e  falslye  are  •  they  fled  &  gone, 

100        &  nener  a  one  is^  trew  to  mee !  *' 


Henyi  *'  if  that  be  soe,"  said  the  Erie  frce,^ 

what 

^gtrton  hM  *'  my  Leege,  therof  I  am  not  &ine. 

my  comlye  prince,  rebuke  not  mee, 
104       I  was  not  there  to  be  there  *  Captains ; 

"  if  I  had  beene  their  Captamc,"  the  Erie  said  then, 

"  I  durst  haue  Layd  both  Liffe  and  land, 
he  neuer  came  out  of  Lancashire  nor  Cheshire 
IDS        That  wold  haue  fledd  beside  the  ground !      [page  ii9.] 

"  but  if  it  like  your  Noble  grace 
a  litle  boone  to  grant  itt  mee, 
Lett  me  haue  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  both,— 
112        I  desire  noe  more  helpe  trulye  ;•— 

*  B,  syde.  Septi  robore,  prodigique  vitse, 

*  A,  sayde.  Hostes  aggrediuntur  et  lacessunL 

!  ^.^**'  .1.  J  Camden :  *•  Eximia  nobilitatis  altrbc,  nee 

*  B  transposes  these  words.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  i^  ^    li^  proTincia  qn» 

onoo^S^J^a'V  n"^  •^^'  ^^i        ?^'      Pl^^  mobiles  in  aciem  ediierit  et  pl^ 
6032,  f.  132  De  Cestnscina.    (The  metre      ^^„^^,  f,^j„  niimeparit,"~H. 
18  meant  to  be  hendecasyllabic.)  "*«  jj  j^^^^  ^^^^ 

0  Devania,  virtutis  nutrix,  '  B,  are. 

Pollens  nobilibus  Princeps  viroram  '  A  &  B,  then. 

Qui  pnlchri  oorpore,  spiritu  feroces,  •  A,  their. 
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''  if  I  ffayle  to  burne  vp  *  all  Scottland, 
take  me  &  hang  me  vpon  a  tree ! 

I,  i  *  shall  conquer  to  Paris  gate 

both  '  comlye  castles  and  towers  h je  ! 


and  what 
Brereton. 


*'  wheras  the  walls  *  beene  soe  stronge, 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shall  beate  them  downe." 
"  by  my  fathers  soule,"  •  sayd  onr  Kin^, 
120       A  by  him  that  dyed  on  the  roode, 


'*  thon  shalt  neuer  haue  lancashire  nor  Cheshire  right    The  King 
att  thy  owne  obedyence  for  to  bee  !  oonntios 

cowards  in  a  feild  felly  ^  will  fight 
124        againe  to  win  the  victorye.^  " 


with 
oownrdioe. 


''wee  were  neaer  cowards,**  said  the  Erie, 

"  by  him  that  deerlye  dyed  on  tree  * ! 
who  brought  in  yot*r  father  att  Milford  Hauen  *  ? 
128        King  Henery  the  7*  forsooth  was  hee ; 


Derby 

reminds  him 
how  Uia 
hoomhad 
helped 
Henry  VII. 


"  thorow  the  towne  *°  of  fortune  **  wee  did  him  bring, 

&  soe  convayd  him  to  Shrewsburye, 
&  soe  crowned  him  a  Noble  King ; 
132        &  "Richard  that  day  wee  deemed  to  dye." 


■  A,  brene  uppe,  B,  bron  up. 
«  Aye,  L— R 

*  A,  both  the. 

*  A  inserts  they. 

*  A  inserts  then. 

*  A,  freeW,  B,  fellye.<— felly,  i.e.  des- 
perately.— P» 

'  **  Put  a  oowaid  to  his  metal,  and  he'll 
fight  the  deiiy--Praverhs  of  Scotland,  ed. 
Hislop,  1862,  p.  822 ;  Bohn's  Handbook 
of  Proverbs,  p.  263.  — F.  Compare 
Horace.  Odea,  m.  ▼.  26-36  (J.  W.  H.)— 

Anio  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
Miles  redibit  ?  Flagitio  additis 
Damnum.    Neque  amissos  colorcs 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuoo; 
Nee  Tera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit 
Curat  fpponi  deterioribus. 


T  2 


Si  pugnat  eztricata  densis 
Cerra  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis. 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altera, 
Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 
Sensit  iners,  timuitqae  mortem. 

*  A  &  B,  for  me. 

*  See  Introduction  to  *'  Lady  Bessie." 
— H. 

*•  perhaps  tume. — ^P. 

"  Town  of  Fortune,  i,e,  Fozden,  says 
Evans.  Speed  in  his  Theatre  of  Great 
Britain^  to  which  work  Evans  refers, 
gives  a  Forton  in  Staffordshire,  a  village 
near  Newport — the  place  here  meant. 
In  his  Index  he  mentions  also  a  Forten 
in  Shropshire,  but  does  not,  I  think, 
mark  it  in  his  map. — H. 
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onr  prince  was  greatlye  moned  at  that  worde, 

&  returned  him  hastilye  againe.* 
to  comfort  the  Brie  came  on  the  other  hande  • 


Bnclcingham 

SSby™        136        the  donghtye  Edward,*  Duk  of  Buckingam ; 


uid  throw* 
donbtaon 
Buzrey't 
totter. 


"  plncke  vp  thy  hart,  brother  Stanlye,* 

&  lett  nothing  greeine  thee  ! 
for  I  dare  lay  my  liffe  to  wedd  * 
140        it  is  a  false  writing  of  the  Erie  of  Surrey. 

"  sith  ®  Ktngf  Richard  feele,^  he  neuer  loued  thee, 

for  thy  vnckle  slue  his  father  dcere,* 
&  deerlye  deemed  him  to  dye ; 
144        S/r  CTm/opher  *  Savage  his  standard  always  *^  did 
beare." 


Th«  B«rl  o( 
Derby  makee 
hia 


bidflfareweU 
to  sir  Bdw. 
Stanley, 


"  alas  brother  !  "  sayd  the  Erie  of  Darbye, 

"  woe  be  the  time  iJiat  I  was  made  Knight^ 
or  were  ruler  of  any  Lande,** 
148        or  euer  had  manhood  in  feild  to  fight ! 

"  soe  bold  men  in  battle  as  were  they, 

forsooth  had  neither  liord  nor  swaine. 
ffarwell  my  vncklo  Sjt  Edirard  Stanley  ! 
158        for  well  I  wott  thai  thou  art  *^  slaine  ! 


»  A,  upon  the  game,  B,  on  the  same. 
■  A,  8yde,  B,  side. 

•  Kdwartl  Stafford,  executed  in  1621. 
See  Slmkespeare's  Henry  VUL — H. 

•  A  &  B,  Standley. 

•  Lsit.  vadium,  a  pledge. — ^P.    A.-Sax. 

•  B,  synce. 

»  A,   feeld,  B,  feylde.— perhaps  felle. 

•  "  Thy  vncklo,"  %,e.  Sir  William  Stanley 
(beheaded,  in  spite  of  his  good  service  on 
Bosworth  FieM,  in  1496,  for  saying  that 
"  if  he  certainly  knew  the  young  man 
called  Perkin  to  be  really  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.  he  would  never  draw  his 
sword  or  bear  arms  against  him  "). 

'•  His  father  deere,"  i.f.  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  but  not  by  Sir  William 


Stanley.  "They  [Oxford  and  Norfolk] 
personally  attacked  each  other  with  their 
spears  tiU  they  were  shivered  to  pieces; 
then  each  drew  his  sword.  Norfolk  gave 
the  first  blow  at  Oxford*s  head,  which 
sliding  down  his  helmet,  glanced  on  the 
shoiilder,  and  wounded  him  in  the  left  arm. 
Oxford,  enraged,. returned  the  blow,  and 
hewed  the  beaver  from  Norfolk's  helmet, 
leaving  the  face  bare.  Oxford,  disdain- 
ing to  fi^ht  a  man  unguarded,  declined 
the  combat,  and  retreated  a  few  paces, 
when  instantly  an  arrow  from  a  distant 
and  unknown  hand  hit  the  Duke  in  the 
face  and  pierced  the  brain.**  Hisionf  of 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth.—R. 

•  MS.  xopher.— F. 

*•  A,  away. 

»  B  adds  thereby. 

"  correction  of  B,  wcart- 
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**  surelye  whiles  thy  liffe  wold  last 

thou  woldest  neuer  shrmke  '  beside  the  plaine  ; 
uor  lohn  Stanley,  thai  child  soe  yonnge ! 

well  I  wott  that  *  thoi;  art  slaine  ! 


to  John 
Stanley, 


"ffarwell  Eaghlye  !  Coward  was  thou  neuer  '  ! 

old  Sir  Henery  the  good  Knight^ 
I  left  the[e]  *  ruler  of  Latham,* 
160        to  be  deputye  both  day  &  night. 


Kighley, 
Sir  Henry 


"  ffarwell  Townlye  that  was  soe  true  ! 

&  that  Noble  Ashton  of  Middelton  «  ! 
&  the  sad  Southwarke  ^  iJiat  euer  was  sure, 
164        forwell !  I  wott  that  thou  art  gone. 


and 

Townley, 
and  Ashton, 
and 
South  wark. 


"  farwell  Ashton  vndeline  * 

&  Manlye  MuUenax  ^ !  for  thou  art  slaine ; 
for  doubtlesse  while  yoi^r  lines  wold  last 
16S        you  *®  wold  never  shun  "  beside  the  plaine. 


and 
llolineaz, 


"ffarwell  Adderton  ^^  with  the  Leaden  Mall ! 

well  I  know  thow  art  deemed  to  dye  ! 
I  may  take  my  leaue  att  *'  you  all ! 
172       the  flower  of  Manhoode  is  gone  from  mee  ! 


and 
Adderton, 


>  A  &  B,  schiinte. 

*  A,  howe  that. 
I  A,  none. 

*  A,  thee. 

*  Latham,  Laneaahire,  near  Onnakirk, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-pita. 
In  ita  park  is  a  chalybeate  water,  or  spa, 
called  Jfaudlin's  Well,  which  has  wrought 
many  remarkable  cures.  Though  re- 
motii  from  the  sea,  or  salt-water  riyers, 
it  used  to  cast  up  mazine  shells  in  large 
quantities,  till  millstones  were  laid  upon 
the  spriuff,  to  hinder  the  sand  and  shells 
from  bouing  up  so  high  as  formerly. 
Walker's  Chueteer,  1801.— F. 

*  Middleton,  Lancashire,  near  the  Irk, 


four  miles  north  of  Manchester.    Walker. 
— F. 

'  A,  Sotheworthe,  B,  Sotheworke. 
There  is  a  Southworth  in  Lancashire, 
north  of  Warrington. — Kobson. 

'  A  &  B,  under  Lyne.  Ashton-under- 
Line,  Lancashire,  six  miles  from  Man- 
chester.    Walker,—^, 

'  A,  Molenez,  B,  MoUenax. — Moli- 
neux. — ^P. 

»•  A,  ye. 

"  A,  schonte,  B,  schunte. 

*'  A,  Anderton,  B,  Aderton.  Atherton, 
in  Lancashire,  is  near  West  Derby. — 
Hobson. 

"  A,  nowe  of,  B,  nowe  at. 
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And  Sir  John 
Booth, 


and  Butler, 
uml  Sir 
Bode, 


ftnd  Savage, 


and  Dntton, 
Blrnaoe 
and 
Kinderion, 


and  FiUon. 


Barlof 

Shrewsbury 

comlorta 


"  ffarwell  Sir  lohn  Booth  of  Barton,'  Kni<jht  I 

well  I  know  that  thou  art  slaine  ! 
while  th  J  liffe  wold  last  to  fight, 
176        thon*  wold  neuer  [shun]  be-sids'  the  plainc, 

"  ffarwell  Butler  *  A  Sir  Bode  » ! 

sure  you  haue  beene  eaer  to  mee ; 
A  soe  I  know  t^t  [still  *]  jou  wold, 
180        if  that  vnslaine  ^  you  bee. 

"  ffarwell  Christopher  •  savage,  the  Knight  * !     iv^g^  i2"  J 

well  I  know  that  thou  art  slaine ! 
for  whiles  thy  life  wold  last  to  fight, 
184        thou  wold  ^^  neuer  [shun]  besids  "  the  plaine. 

ffarwell  Button  &  Sir  Dane  »*  ! 

you  haue  beene  euer  trew  >'  to  mee. 
ffarwell  the  Baron  "  of  Kinderton  >* ! 
188      beside  the  feild  thou  wold  not  ^*  flee ! 

"  ffarwell,  ffitton  of  Gawsworth  «7 ! 

either  ^^  thou  art  taken  or  slaine ; 
1^  doubtelesse  while  thy  life  wold  Last, 
192         thou  wold  ^  neuer  [shun  "]  beside  the  plaine." 

as  they  stood  talkinge  together  there, 

the  Duke  ft  the  Erie  trulye, 
came  ffor  to  comfort  him  th[e]  trew  Talbott 
196        &  the  noble  Erie  of  Shrewsburye  ^  : 


*  Barton,  Cheshire,  NW.  of  Mslpas. 
Barton,  Lancashire,  between  I^stoQ  and 
Gantang.     Walker.-—^. 

*  A,  woldeste,  B,  woulde. 

•  shnn  beside :  see  at  41«».— P. 

*  A,  Butteler. 

*  A,  Bolde,  B,  Bode. 

•  A,  still. 

'  unslaine. — ^P. 

•  MS.  xopher.— F. 

•  A,  weight,  B,  wighte. 
"  A,  woldeste. 

»  shim  beside :  see  stanza  41**. — P. 
"  MS.  Dane;  A,  Done,  B,  Downe. 


*•  A,  by  me  stode. 

»♦  Venables.— H. 

I*  Kinderton,  Chsahird^  taesr  Middle- 
wich.     Walker' 8  G^.—¥. 

*•  A,  woldeste. 

"  A,  Fyttcm  of  Gosworthe,  B,  Gowse- 
wnrthe.  Gawseworth  Hall  is  in  Cheshire, 
near  Mafidesfield.     Walka\  1801.— F. 

>•  A  &  B,  other. 

••  A,  woldeste. 

"  shun.— P. 

"  A,  Sherwesbnry. 


DeU  &.— BobsoD. 
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"  plucke  vp  iky  hart,  Boime  Thomas,  &  be  Merry, 

&  let  noe  tydings  greeve  thee ! 
am  not  I  godfather  to  our  King  ? 

my  owne  god-aomie  forsooth  is  hee.*' 


he  tooke  the  Duke  of  Buckingam  by  the  arme, 

&  the  Erie  of  Shewsburye  by  the  other : 
"  to  part  with  you  it  is  my  harme ; 
204       farwell  my  &ther  &  my  brother ! 


ITecon« 
tinaes  tals 
farewells. 


"  farwell  Lancaster  thai  litle  Towne  ! 

farwell  now  for  euer  &  aye ! 
many  pore  men  may  pray  for  my  soule 
208        when  they  lye  weeping  in  the  lane.' 


Farewell 


"  ffarwell  Latham,  that  bright  bower  *  I 

9  towers  thou  beares  •  on  hye, 
&  other  9  thou  beares  on  the  outer  walls ; 
212       Within  thee  may  be  lodged  km^s  3. 


andLatbam, 


"  ffarwell  Blnowsley,*  that  litle  tower 
vndemeth  the  holtes*  soe  whore  ^  I 
euer  when  I  thinke  on  that  bright  bower, 
216       white^  me  not*  though  my  hart  be  sore. 


and 
Knowilejr, 


*  MS.  lane;  B, lawne.     in  the  lane 
they  weeping  lye. — ^Bobeon, 

■  A,  boure. 

*  A,  beareste.    beares  is  right  in  the 
old  northern  dialect — ^F. 

«  An  inhabitant  of  the  house  writes 
to  me,  "  Knowsley  can  neTer  have  been 
correctly  described  as  a  *  tower.*  It  was 
'in  those  days,  and  still  for  the  most  part 
is,  a  straggling,  irreguUr  building,  Tery 
long  andlow,  with  nothing  about  it  re- 
sembling a  castle.  There  are  two  small 
turrets  above  one  of  the  entrances,  but 
of  no  great  height.  On  the  whole,  I 
suspect  the  author  of  the  ballad  was  in- 
fluenced rather  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
tlian  by  a  desire  to  descri^  with  accuracy. 
There  is  a  sloping  ground  behind  the 


house, — hardly  enough  of  it  to  be  called  a 
hill, — and  as  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of 
wood  about,  and  in  former  days  there 
was  probably  much  more,  the  house  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  '  under- 
neath the  holto  so  hoar.' "— S.  "  Knows- 
ley:  a  portion  of  this  mansion,  with  two 
round  towels,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  for 
the  reception  of  his  son-in-law,  King 
Henry  VII."  Damestie  Architecture,  vol. 
iii.  pt  ii.  p.  214.— F. 

•  holte,  a  wood,  rough ;  also  a  hill  (as 
here).— P. 

•  hore,  hoar,  hoaiy  white. — ^P. 
»  A,  Wyte. 

•  Wyte  me  not,  ».e.  blame  me  not. — P. 
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**  ffarwell  Tocstaffe,*  that  tmstjc  parke, 

&  ihe  fajre  riner  that  rones  ^  there  beside ! 
there  I  was  wont  to  chase  the  hinde  &  hart ; 
22  >       now  therm  will  I  nener  abide ! 


TooBtaffe, 


"  ffarwell  bold  Birkhead,'  there  was  I  boomcy 

within  the  abbey  &  that  Monesteiye ; 
the  sweet  covent  for  mce  may  moumc  ; 
224       I  gane  to  you  the  ty the  of  Beeston,^  trulyc. 


And 
Birkcnhewl, 


"ffarwell  westchester*  for  enermore, 
&  the  watter  gate,  it  is  my®  owne ; 
I  g^ae  a  mace  pro  the  serieant  to  wearc, 
228       to  waite  on  the  Maior,  as  it  is  knowne ; 


We^tcbcbter,  "  will  I  ueuer  come  that  citye  within ; 

bnt,  Sonne  EdwarcJ,  thou  may  ^  clayme  it  of  wright 
ffarwell  westhardin,'  I  may  thee'  myn  ! 
232        Kfiiyht  &  lord  I  was  of  great  might ! 


•nd 
WiMthMxIfn. 


236 


And  Hope, 
and  Mold. 


"  Sweete  sonne  £dwarc2»  white  Lookes*^  thoa  make, 
&  euer  haue  pittye  on  the  pore  cominaltye  ^'  ! 

fiarwcll  hope  &  Hopedale  ! 
Monld  &  Moulesdale,*^  god  be  with  thee  ! 

I  may  take  leaae  with  a  sorry  >'  cheere, 
for  within  thee  will  I  neuer  bee. 


»  TockeuUfe,  B,  Tockfbtaffe.  Toxteth. 
— Bobfion. 

*  B,  renneth. 

■  A,  Berkenhede,  B,  Byrkehead,  cor- 
rected to  Byrkenhead.  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey.     Walker,— ¥. 

*  Bidaton,  Cheahire,  between  Hyle 
lake  and  the  river  Mersey.— Robson. 

»  See  "  Robin  Hood  &  Queen  Kathe- 
rine,"  above,  p.  38, 1.  14,  &c.— F. 

*  A,  myn. 

*  A,  maycst. 


•  ?  HawaitlfD. — Robson. 

*  A,  thee,  B,  call  thee. 
»•  A,  bookes,  B,  bokea. 

**  A,  comyntye,  B,  comyntie. 

"  Hope  &  Hopefldale,  Mole  &  Moles- 
dale,  were  manors  belonging  to  the  Eari 
of  Derbey  in  the  Ck)unty  of  Flint.  Feb» 
6.  1661  was  act  passed  for  restoring  the 
Earl  of  Derhj^  to  these  estates.  See 
History  of  yf  HotcM  of  Lords,  8vo.  1742. 
—P. 

"  A,  hevic,  B,  heavye. 
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[The  Second  Part.'] 


as  they  stoode  talking  together  there,' 
240        the  Duke  <fc  the  Lords  trulye,' 


While  he 
ipeoksto 
him. 


2!  Parte.  ^ 


244 


'  Came  lamie*  Garsed/  a  yeman  of  the  guard 
had  bee 
Derbye 
B  devill, 
he  s[t]icked*  2,  &,  wounded  3 ; 


there  flees  to 
him  Oarscd, 

thai  had  beene  brought  vp  wtth  the  Erie  of  who  has  just 

riAin  two 
fellows  and 
wounded 

like  the  devill,  with  his  fellowes  he  had  fared,     thtoo. 


Afler,  with  his  sword  drawen  in  his  hand, 

he  fled  to  the  Noble  Earle  of  Derbye. 
"  stand  vp,  lamye  *  !  "  the  Erie  said, 
248       '*  these  tydings  nothing  liketh  mee. 


The  Bart 
donbta 
whether  ha 


"  I  haue  seene  the  day  I  cold  haue  saued  theOy 

such  30  men  if  thou  hads[t]  ^  slaine, 
&  now  if  I  shold  speake  for  thee,  i»i«  «»^« 

252       Sure  thow  weret®  to  be  slaine  ^  ;  [page  121.1 


"  I  will  once  desire  my  bretheren  echo  one  *® 

Mat  they  will  speake  for  thee." 
he  prayd  the  Duke  of  Buckingam 
256       &  alsoe  the  Erie  of  Shrewsburye," 


HeaakBhb 
friends  to 
cfor 


alsoe  my  Lord  fitzwater  ^'  soe  wise, 
<fc  the  good  Lore!  willowbye,*' 


*  A  &  B  have  no  diyisions  into  PartB. 
'  MS.  leaves  these  lines  in  the  First 

Part.— F. 
■  A,  James. 
«  A,  Garsey,  B,  Garsyd. 

*  sicked,  i,e,  sickned,  made  sick,  or 
perhaps  sticked,  t.0.  stuck. — ^P. 

'  A|  James. 


'  A,  haddest. 
'  A,  wearte. 
*  A,  slayne. 
»•  B,  echon. 

"  Robert  Radcliffe.—H. 
I*  A,  Fitzwatera. 
»  WUlougby,  B,  Wyllabecr 
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M*nt  for  by 
the  King, 


to  be  hanged. 


Sir  Rice  apthomas,  a  Knight  of  price, 
260       they  all  spoke  for  long  ^  lamye. 

thej  bad  not  stayd  *  but  a  litle  wbile  thei^ 

tbo  Dake  &  tbe  Erles  in  tbeir  taUdngey 
but  straigbt  to  the  Erie  came  a  messenger 
264       that  came  latelye  from  the  King^ 

and  bad  that  long  lamie'  shold  be  sent; 

there  shold  neither  be  grith  ^  nor  g^race, 
but  on  a  bonghe  he  shold  be  hanged 
268       In  middest^  the  feild  before  the  Erles  face. 


"if  that  be  soe,"  said  the  Erie  of  Derbye, 

I  tmst  our  prince  will  better  bee ; 
such  tydings  maketh  my  hart  full  heavye 
272       afore  his  grace  when  that  wee  bee." 


Derby  and 
bit  fr{<>nds 
go  with 
Uartjcd 


the  Duke  of  Buckingam  tooke  lamie  by  tho  one  anne, 

&  the  Erie  of  Shrewsbnrye  by  the  other ; 
afore  them  they  put  the  King  of  Man  ; 
276       it  was  the  Erie  of  Darbye  &  noo  other. 

w 

tho  Lo/J  fitzwater  followed  fast, 

&  soe  did  the  Lord  wiUowbyghe ; 
the  comfortable  cobham  *  mad  great  hast ; 
280       all  went  with  the  Noble  Erie  of  Derbye. 


the  hind  Hassall  hoved  ^  on  fast 

with  the  Lusty  Lealand  tmlyo, 
soe  did  Sir  Alexander  Osbaston,* 
284        came  in  with  the  Erie  of  Derbye  ; 


'  A,  for  lonpr. 

"  A  &  B,  Htandcn. 

■  lanie  in  MS.— F. 

*  grithf  preparation,  qn. — P.  A. -Sax. 
gri\  1.  Peace  or  protection  such  as  was 
given  hj  the  king  to  official  men.  2.  The 
priTiLege  of  aeciirity  within  a  certain 


space.  Bosworth. — F. 

•  A,  amydoste. 

*  Thomas  Brooke,   Lord  Cobham,  d. 
1621.— H. 

'  A,  hied. 

'  A,  Osboldstone,  B,  Osboston. 
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288 


the  royall  Batcliffe  tliat  rude  was  neuer, 
A  the  tmstye  Trafford  koene  to  tiye, 

<&  wight^  warburton  out  of  Cheshire, 
all  came  mth  the  Srle  of  Darbye ; 


Sir  Bice  ap  Thomas,  a  Knight  of  Wales, 

Came'  with  a  feirce'  Menye*  ; 
he  bent  his  bowes  on  the  bent  *  to  abydo, 
292       &  cleane  vnsett^  the  gallow-tree. 


when  ^  they  came  afore  our  Kmr^, 

lowlye  they  kneeled  rpon  their  knees  ; 
the  first  word  that  our  prince  did  Myn,* 
296       "  welcome !  Dukes  &  Erles  to  mee ! 


before  Uio 
King, 


'*  the  most  welcome  '  hither  of  all 

is  our  owne  ^^  traitor  Long  lamie  ! 
lamie  !  how  Durst  thou  be  soe  bold 
300       as  in  our  presence  for  to  bee, 


who 

wondcn  at 
Ganed'fl 
boldness. 


"  to  slay  thy  bretheren  within  their  hold  P 

thou  was  swome  **  to  them,  &  they  to  thee." 
then  began  long  lamie  to  speake  bold  : 
304       ''  my  leege,  if  it  please  ^*  your  grace  to  pardon  mee, 


"  When  I  was  to  my  supper  sett, 

they  called  me  coward  to  my  face, 
and  of  their  talking  they  wold  not  lett, 
808       &  thus  with  them  I  ypbrayded  was. 


Oaraodeays 
hewM 
caUod 
coward  by 
hia  fellows. 


'  A,  mighty  evene. 
'  A  inserts  forthe. 
■  A,  fjrrse,  B,  feirce. 

*  mnltitode.— P. 

*  bent,  t.  e.  field,  see  *  Liffe  &  Death.' 
—P. 

'  unsett  for  itmsett,  mixioimded. — ^F. 

*  A,  whenas. 

'  To  myn  or  ming  is  used  in  Korth- 


[ampltonshire  for  to  mention. — P. 

*  The  Benee  seems  to  require  untcel- 
come, — P.  No :  welcome  to  judgment ; 
or  spoken  ironically. — ^F. 

*•  Correction  of  B,  yondereu 

"  Cp.  the  sworn  brethren  in  I^er  and 
Grine.— F. 

"  A,  lyke. 
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ami  Ix>nl 
iX'rby,  lii!< 
good  pat  run, 
WM  called 
cowuxL 


312 


'*  the  bado  me  flee  from  them  apace 
to  that  coward  the  Erie  of  Derbje. 

when  I  was  litle  A  had  small  grace, 
he  was  my  helpe  &  succonr  tmlje  ; 


"  he  tooke  [me]  from  my  fieither  deere, 

&  kceped'  me'  within  his  woone' 
till  I  was  able  of  my  selfe 
316       both  to  shoote  &  picke^  the  stone ; 


iro  mninds 
the  King 
how  ho 
came  to  be 
a  ytHiinoii  of 
the  guard. 


"  then  after,  vnder  Grenwich,  vpon  a  day 

a  Scottish  Minstrell  came  to  thee, 
&  bronght  a  bow  of  yew  *  to  drawe, 
320       &  all  the  guard  might  not  stirr  that  tree. 


**  tlien  the  bow  was  giuen  to  the  Erie  of  Dcrbye, 

&  the  Erie  deliuered  it  to  mee ; 
7  shoots  before  yowr  face  I  shott, 

324  A  att  the  8*^  in  sunder  it  did  breake  * ; 

"  Then  I  bad  the  Scott  bow  downe  his  face       [p^^  m.] 

&  gather  vp  the  bow,  &  bring  it  to  his  King ; 
then  it  liked  your  noble  grace 

325  into  your  guard  for  me  to  bring  ^  ; 


He  could 


his  Bad 

called 

cowanL 


*^  Sithen  I  haue  lined  a  merry  lific  ; 

I  thanke  your  grace  &  the  Erie  of  Darbye  ; 
but  to  haue  the  Erie  rebuked  thus, 
332       that  my  bringer-vp  forsooth  was  hee, 


The  Ring 

pardona 

hlni. 


'  I  had  rather  ^  suffer  death,'*  he  said, 
"  then  bo  false  to  the  Erie  that  was  true  to  me.*' 


»  A,  kepte. 

*  Correction  of  B,  *  as  his  own.* — F. 
■  dwelling. — F. 

*  To  Pici,  to  pitch  at  a  mark.    Ja- 
miesoD. — F. 


•  A  &  B,  rewe. 

•  A,  flt^,  B,  be,  ccrrcefed  to  flee, 
so  y"  rime  [requires]. — P. 

•  me  for  to  bring,  qii. — ^P. 

•  A,  lyuer,  B,  leaver. 


flee. 
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"  Stand  vp  lamie  !  "  said  our  King, 
336       **  hane  heere  my  charter,  I  gine  it  thoe  ; 

"  let  me  hane  noe  more  fighting  of  thee 

whilest  thou  art  within  ffrance  *  Lande." 
'*  then  one  thing  yon  mnst  grant,"  said  lamie, 
340       "  that  jour  ward  *  theron  may  stand, 

''  who-soe  rebnketh  Lancashire  or  Chesshire,  and  oiden 

shortly e  shall  be  deemed  to  dye." 
onr  King  '  comanded  I  *  cry  I- wis 
344       to  be  proclaimed  hastilyo ; — 

"  if  the  Dnkes  &  Erles  kneele  on  their  knees, 

itt  getteth  on  stnrr  the  comonaltye  ^  ; 
if  wee  be  vpbrayded  thns, 
348        manye  a  man  is  like  to  dye."  ^^^^ 

the  King  said,  "he  that  rebnket'  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  JlS chwMro 

shall  hane  his  indgment  on  the  next  tree."  grofleSaV*^ 


then  soe  they  were  ^  in  rest  Next  day 

352       for  the  space  ^  of  a  night,  as  I  weene. 


comes  a 


&  on  the  other  day,  withont  Leasinge,  Queen, 

there  came  a  Messenger  from  the  Queene  ; 


"  &  when  he  came  before  our  King, 
356       lowlye  he  kneeled  ypon  his  knee, 

&  said,  "  chr[i]8t  thee  sane,  our  Noble  King,^ 
&  thy  speed  this  day  may  bee  ! 

hecre  grcctoth  thee  well  thy  loue  &  liking,*® 
360        &  onr  honorable  (^ucene  &  **  ladye. 


A,  frencho,  B,  ffraunse.  '  A  inserts  stylle,  B,  styll. 

word,  q. — P.  ■  peoond  or  next. — F. 

A,  prince.  •  A,  This  owere  noble  kynge,  B,  This 

A,  A.  cure  noble  kynge. 

B,  oomynalite.  "  A,  lyife  &  spouse. 
A,  robHkith.  "  A,  and  fair,  B,  faire. 
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wbotella 

film  thmt 

KlngJuM 


364 


"  &  biddeth  you  in  ffirance  to  be  glad, 
for  Blaine  is  your  brother-in-law  King  lazaie  ; 

&  att  lonelye  London  he  shalbe  found, 

mj  oomlje  prince,  in  the  presence  of  thee." 


TV  King 
wkHfor 


then  bespake  onr  eomlje  prince, 

saiinge,^  "  who  did  fight  &  who  did  flee? 
&  who  bare  them  best  of*  the  Mount  of  fflodden  ? 
368        &  who  his  fialBe,  &  who  is  '  true  to  mee  ?  " 


Theme«> 

■enger  iayi 
theiiQooen 
todne  to 


and 
Cheshire. 


"  Lancashire  ^  A  Cheshire,"  said  the  Messenger, 

*'  they  haue  done  the  deed  with  their  hand  ! 

had  not  the  Erie  of  derbye  beene  to  thee  tme, 

S7S        in  great  aduenturo  had  beene  all  England.*' 


The  King 
oonfeni 
honoum  on 
tho  auahire 


then  bespake  our  prince  on  hye,* 

'*  Str  Baphe  ^  Egertton,  my  marshall  I  mako  thee ; 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  thou  shalt  be  a  Lore/, 
376        Lord  Mounteagle  thou  shalt  bee ; 


Bnokitii^hain 

informs 

l>erby 


of  tho  good 

tidingH 
that  haro 
come. 


Tho  King 
recoivoB 
Derby  buck 
into  favour. 


''  yongo  lohn  Stanley  shalbe  a  Knight^ 

&  he  is  well  worthy  for  to  bee." 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  tydings  hard,^ 
380        &  shortlye  ran  to  the  Erie  of  darbye  : 

"  Brother,  plucke  vp  thy  hart  &  be  merrye, 

&  let  noo  tydings  greeve  thee  ! 
yesterday,  thy  men  called  *  cowerds  were, 
384        A  thia  day  they  haue  woone  tho  victorye." 

the  Duke  tooko  the  Erie  by  tho  arme, 

&  thus  they  ledden  to  tho  prince  [trulye  ']. 
7  roods  *®  of  ground  the  King  he  came, 


'  A  &  B,  And  sayd. 
'  A,  uppon.  P,  at. 
■  A,  weare. 

*  A,  LankoMhir. 

*  A,  with  aa  highe  word,  B,  on  highe. 


B,  Rauphe. 

A,  thes  righte. 
A  omits  callcxl. 
A  &  B,  trulye. 

B,  rowdes. 
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388       &  sayd,  "  welcome,  King  of  man  &  Erie  of  Derbye ! 
the  thing  that  I  hane  taken  from  thee, 
I  geeve  it  to  thee  againe  whoUje, 


"  The  Matuydden  *  of  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  both 
392        att  thy  bidding  euer  to  bee  ; 

fTor  those  men  beene  *  true,  Thomas,*  indeed ; 
they  beene  trew  both  to  thee  &  mee." 


[page  123.] 


"yett  one  thing  greeveth  me,"  said  the  Erie, 
396        A  in  my  hart  maketh  me  heavye, 
this  day  to  heare  th^  wan  ^  the  feild, 
&  yesterday  cowards  *  to  bee." 


Lord  Derby 
vonden 
at  the  news. 


"  it  was  a  wronge  wryting,"  sayd  onr  King^ 
400        "  thai  came  ffrom  the  Erie  of  Surrey  ; 
but  I  shall  him  teach  his  prince  to  know, 
if  euer  wee  come  in  our  country e  ! " 


The  King 
Bajrs  the  first 
aoooont  was 
Lonl 
Surrey's. 


"  I  aske  noe  more,"  sayd  the  Noble  erle,® 
404        "  flfor  all  that  my  men  haue  done  trulye, 
but  tJiat  I  may  be  ludge  my  selfe  ^ 
of  that  Noble  Erie  of  Surreye." 


Derbvasks 
that  he  may 
judge 
Surrey. 


"  Stand  yp,  Thomas !  "  sayd  our  prince, 
408       "  Lord  Mar^iaU  I  ^  make  thee, 
&  thou  shalt  be  ludge  ^  thy  selfe, 
&  as  thou  saiest,  soe  shall  it  bee." 


The  King 
agrees. 


>  ?  Welsh,  Mctwredd,  greatness,  gran- 
deur; mawreddua^  magnificent,  grand. 
Pughe. — ^F.  A,  Marshallynge ;  B,  Man- 
ratten. 

«  A,  be. 

'  Though  the  ballad  gires  Thomas  as 
Lord  Derby's  name,  p.  320, 1.  48,  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury  calls  him  *'  Sonne  Thomas," 
p.  327,  L  197,  Weber,  whose  text,  Harl. 
293,  reads  '<  be  tme  to  Thomas  indeed," 
puts  a  note  here  saying,  '*  We  havo  here 


an  example  of  the  proTerbial  popularity 
of  True  Thomas  of  ErcUdom:'  Flodden 
Field,  p,  387,  n.  ||.— F. 

•  A,  wane.  •  A,  courds. 

•  A,  the  erle  nowe. 

'  A,  that  I  myselfe  his  judgmento 
maye  pronounce,  B,  gyve  judgment  my- 
selfe. 

■  A  inserts  will. 

•  A  &  B,  give  the  judgment. 
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Derby  wiu  "  then  is  bis  liffe  Baaed,"  sajd  the  Erie, 

uSTiie^y^    *18        " I  thanke  lesu  4  yo«r  grace  trulje  ; 
if  mj  ynckle  Blew  his  father  deere, 
he  wold  haae  renged  him  on  mee." 

The  King  "  thou  art  veny  patient,"  sayd  our  King  ^ ; 

S^Loi?  416        "  the  holy  ghost  remaines,'  I  thinke,  in  thee ; 

on  the  1^  on  the  Bonth  side  '  of  Tnmay  thou  shalt  stande, 

Toarnaj.  With  my  godfather  the  Erie  of  shrewsburye." 

In  time  ft  soe  to  that  seege  forth  th6  went,^ 

uken.  420        the  noble  Shrewsburye  &  the  Erie  of  Derbye, 

&  th6  Laid  Beege  vnto  the  walls,^ 
A  wan  the  towne  in  dajes  3.* 


TheKJng 
fniMtJ*  Kir 
AlcxantioT 
lUU-liffc, 
too.  on  t))0 
■ouUi  biilc. 


424 


428 


A  then  bospakc  o?/r  noble  K/;/^, 

these  were  the  words  said  hee, 
sayes,  "  come  Alexander  Ratcliife,  Knight, 

come  hither  now  vnto  mee, 
ffor  thou  shalt  goe  on  the  south  side  of  Toumay, 

A  w/th  thee  thou  shalt  haue  1000':  3."  ^ 


He  off  ere 
him  the 
governorship 
of  Uie  to«-n, 


then  fortlvis  gone  Alexamler  Ratcliffe,  Kni/fht; 

w/th  him  he  leads  men  10001  3  ; 
but  or  ere  3  daycs  were  come  to  an  end, 
432        the  frenchmen  away  did  flee. 

then  King  Hcnery  planted  300f  Englishmen 

that  in  the  citye  shold  abyde  &  bee  : 
Alexander  B&i^liffp,  he  wold  banc  mad  him  gou/rnoinr 
there, 


'  A,  oar  kyng  sware. 

■  A,  pemaynclhe.  Scfl"  Lord  of  Learn," 
1.  12,  p.  184.— H. 

■  See  Hall:  "Then  the  Kyng  with 
all  his  battayle  planted  hys  siege  on  the 
northe  parte  of  the  citee.  Therle  of 
Shrewsbury  with  his  battAvle  warded 
towarde  the  south  syde  of  the  jnrver,  & 
there  lay  that  night.  Lorde  Harberto 
with  the  rcroward  planted  his  battall  in 


the  webt  Hyde  of  the  citee,  &  with  great 
ordinance  daily  bett  the  walles  &  towers 
of  the  citee.**— H. 

*  A,  foarthe  they  ganged. 

*  A  adds  baUed. 

'  The  Harl  MSS.  do  not  contain  the 
following  86  lines,  bat  end  with  tt. 
610-13.— H. 

'  thousands  three,  query. — P. 
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436       bat  he  forsooke  it  certamelve,  bnt  sir 

,  ,  ...  TT*  Alexander 

CO  made  sreat  intreatyc  to  our  Ktna  prefers 

,  returning  to 

tliai  he  might  come   into   England   in  his    com-  England. 

pa[n]ye. 

&  then  bespake  Noble  King  Hcneiy,  The  King 

440        &,  these  were  the  words  said  hee,  Swfand 

sayes,  "  come  hither  BowZamZ  Egerton,  Knt^^t,  Bgerton 
&  come  thon  hither  vnto  mee ; 

"  for  the  good  service  thai  thou  hast  done, 
444        well  rewarded  shalt  thou  bee." 
then  forth  came  BowZan(2  Egerton, 
&  kneeled  downe  vpon  his  knee, 

saies,  "  if  it  like  yowr  grace,  my  gracious  Ktn^, 
448        the  reward  thai  jou  will  bestow  on  mee, 
I  wold  verry  gladlye  haue  it  in  Cheshire, 
ffor  //wits  att  home  in  my  owne  country." 

&  then  bespake  him  Noble  King  Henery,  ^^  n^  miUg 

452        Jb  these  were  the  words  said  hee,  ^^Mterj 

^'  I  haue  Nothing,  Egerton,  in  all  Cheshire 
ihai  wilbe  any  pleasure  for  thee 

but  5  Mills  stands  att  Chester  townes  end, 
456        th6  gone  all  ouer  the  water  of  Dee." 

still  kneeled  Rowland  Egerton,  bnt  Egerton 

ft  did  not  rise  beside  his  knee,  oare  to  be 

sayes,  "  if  it  like  your  highnesse,  my  gracious  Kui^,  muier. 
460        a  Milner  »  called  I  wold  neuer  bee." 


And  then  bespake  him  Noble  ILing  Harrye,      [page  124.] 
these  were  the  words  said  hee, 


*  Milner.  vet.  ang.  pro  Miller. — P. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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The  Kind 
c»fT»»r«  to 
iiuike  liim 
Haii^-r  of 
Srtuvr«U>n. 


Epprton 

tl<H-»  not 

rnn'  t«i  bo 
thut. 


np  a«k4 


saith,  "  He  make  mine  avow  to  god 
4C4        &  alsoe  to  the  trinitye, 

there  shall  neaer  he  King  of  England 

hat  the  shalhe  Miller  of  the  Mills  of  Dee ! 

"  I  haue  noe  other  thing,  Egerton, 
468        that  wilbe  for  thy  delight ; 

I  will  gine  thee  the  forrest  of  Snoden  >  in  wales, 
wherbj  thou  may  gine  the  home  &  lease ; 

in  silucr  it  wilbe  verry  white, 
472        &  meethinkes  ahold  thee  well  please." 

Still  kneeled  Row//iw(/  Egerton  on  his  knee  ; 

he  sayeH,  "  if  itt  like  your  highne»,  my  gracious 
King, 
a  ranger*  called  wold  I  nener  bee." 

476    then  our  King  was  wrathe,  A  rose  away, 

say 08,  "  I  thinke,  Egerton,  nothing  will  please  thee." 
&  then  bespake  him  Hovrlaful  Egerton 
kneeling  yet  still  on  his  knee, 

480    sayea,  "  if  itt  like  yo?ir  highnesse,  my  gracious  KiaUy 
that  yoi*r  highnes  pleasure  will  now  heer  '  mee. 
In  Cheshire  there  lyes  a  litle  grange  *  house, 
in  the  Lorr?sh[i[ppe  of  Rydeley*  it  doth  Lyee, 


*  Snodon,  i.^.  Snowden. — P. 

*  Hanyer  of  tlie  Fort'st  is  one  whose 
office  is  to  walk  daily  through  his  Charge 
to  see,  hoar,  and  enquire,  ub  well  of 
TrespjisHOH  as  Trespassers  in  his  Bayli- 
wick :  to  drive  the  Beasts  of  the  Forest 
out  of  the  Disforested  into  the  Forested 
Liinds,  and  to  prevent  all  Trespasses  of 
the  Forest.  Glossoqrajphia  Atujlicana 
^ova,  1719.— F. 

■  hear.— P. 

*  Fr.  Beauregard:  m.  A  Sinnmer- 
house  or  Gratnu/f ;  a  house  for  pleasure, 
and  recreation,  ('otprave.  Gra»(/f  {LsiX.)^ 
a  great  farm  which  hath  Rims,  St-iMcs, 
Stalls,  ami  other  Places  necessary  fi>r 
Hu'<l>antlrv.     Gloss.  Ant^f.  i^'o^vr.-    F. 


'  Compare  JSotitia  Ctttriensis  (Chef- 
ham  Society),  note:  "Ridley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Egerton  family  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  the  estate 
to  Sir  lialph  Egerton.  second  son  of  Philip 
Egerton  of  Egerton,  Esq.  as  a  reward  for 
taking  the  French  standard  at  Taumay. 
.  .  .  The  house  was  quadrangular, 
and  approached  bv  a  massire  gatewav.** 
And  Mand  {It'in.  vii.  33):  "Ridle 
Ha  wile  was  made  of  a  poure  olde  place 
the  fairest  Gentilmans  howse  of  all 
Chestreschire  by  Syr  William  Standeley, 
Helper  to  Kyng  Heniy  VII.  It  is  a 
ryirht  goodlye  howse  of  stone  &  tyni- 
ber."  Ormerod  :  "  The  manor  of  RidL-y, 
which  hecame  forfeito<l  to  the  crown  by 
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484    ''  a  tanner  there  in  it  did  dwell, — 

my  leege,  it  ia  bat  a  cote  with  one  eye, — 
&  if  your  grace  wold  bestow  this  on  mee, 
ffuU  well  it  wold  pleasure  me.*  " 


for  a  little 
gnuige 
homieln 
Cheshire, 


488    then  bespake  onr  Noble  King  Harrye, 
&  these  were  the  words  saith  bee, 
saies,  "  take  thee  thai  grange  house,  Egerton, 
&  the  IxM-cfchippe  of  Rydley  faire  &  free ; 


whidiis 
given  him. 


492    "  for  the  good  service  thou  hast  to  me  done, 
I  will  g^ue  it  vnto  thy  beyres  &  thee :  " 
&  thus  came  Bow[land]  Egertton 
to  the  Lorc^sbippe  of  Rydley  faire  ft  free. 

496    this  Noble  King  Harry  wan  great  victoryes  in  franco 
thorrow  the  Might  thai  Christ  Jesus  did  him  send  : 


first  our  King  wan  Hans  &  Gynye,* 
&  walled  townes,  the  truth  to  say ; 
500    <fc  afterwards  wan  other  2  townes, 

the  names  of  them  were  called  turwin  &  Tumay ; 


The  King 
takes  Hani, 
and  Ooisnes, 


Teronenne, 
Tonraay, 


high  Bullen  &  base  Bullen  he  wan  alsoe, 
&  other  village  townes  many  a  one,^ 
504    &  Muttrell  *  he  wan  alsoe, — 

the  Cronicles  of  this  will  not  lye, — 

&  kept  to  Calleis,  plainsht  ^  with  Englishmen, 
vnto  the  death  that  he  did  dye. 


Bonlognc, 


and 
Hontrenil. 


the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  was 
gzanted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  aa  a  re- 
ward for  taking  the  Ei^Bnch  standard  at 
Toomay,  to  Sir  Bobert  Egerton  of  Ridley, 
second  son  of  Philip  Egerton  of  f^erton, 
Esq.,  the  founder  of  a  family  whose  ex- 
istence in  the  county  was  confined  to  a 
few  generations,   but  whose  splendour 


during  that  period  has  nerer  been  riyalled 
by  any  branch  of  that  ancient  stock.*' — H. 
'  MS.  me  pleasure,   forte,  pleasure 
me.— P. 

*  Guisnes. — P. 

'  a  one.    delend.  Rhythmi  gratia. — P. 

*  Montreuil  in  Picaidy. — P. 

*  plenisht,  i.e.  replenished. — P. 


z2 
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508    thus  was  lancashire  &  Cheshire  rebuked 

thorow  the  poUicye  of  the  Erie  of  Surrey. 
Now  god  that  waa  in  Bethlem  borne, 
&  for  vs  dyed  vpon  a  tree, 
512  saue  our  Noble  prince  that  wereth  the  crowne, 
&  haue  mercy  on  the  Erles  scale  of  derbjc  ! 
ffins. 

'  A,  Shewe  thie  meraje  one  the  Earl**  of  Derbj. 
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[In  Six  Parts.— P.] 

Of  thitt  once  popular,  and  deservedly  popular  romance,  there 
are  two  copies  known — the  following  one  of  the  Folio,  now 
printed  from  the  Folio  for  the  first  time ;  and  a  copy  printed  at 
Aberdeen  in  1711,'  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in 
his  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,"  and  a 
reprint,  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  "  Early  Metrical  Tales,"  in  1826. 
The  latter  copy  is  evidently  a  much  diluted  version  of  the  old 
romance*  "  The  printer,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  has  evidently  followed 
a  very  imperfect  MS.,  with  which  also  he  seems  to  have  taken 
great  liberties ;  and  the  story,  as  it  now  stands,  is  so  obscurely 
told,  that  the  catastrophe  is  quite  unintelligible,  and  has  been  in 
the  present  abstract  supplied  by  conjecture." 

The  dififuseness  of  the  said  copy  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
state  that  it  consists  of  2860  lines,  of  which  2782  contain  the 
story  given  in  the  Folio  in  1473  lines,  in  little  more  than  half 
the  space.  The  last  60  furnish  a  feeble  continuation  of  the 
original  story.  Sir  Graham  (so  Sir  Grime  is  called  there)  dies ; 
Sir  Eger's  bride  discovers  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon 
her,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Sir  Eger  fights  in 
Holy  Land.  Returning,  and  finding  his  affronted  wife  dead,  he 
marries  Sir  Graham's  widow.  "  This  romance,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
"is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit;  but  I  do  not  know  of  its 

'  This  Old  Piece  is  not  much  Inferior  quest,"  he  writes,  **by  my  old  friend 

to  one  of  Ariosto's  Gates. — P.   There  is  a  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and 

mark  as  if  of  contraction  over  the  n  of  has  this  title :  ^  The  History  of  Sir  Eger, 

Grine. — F.  Sir     Grahame,    and     Sir     Gray-Steel, 

*  Mr.  Laing  informs  the  editors  that  Printed  in  the  vear  1687.'    It  is  a  little 

he  possesses  an  edition  twenty-four  years  1 8mo.,  pp.  72,  black  letter,  without  either 

earlier  than  this  one.     "  It  was  a  be-  the  place  of  printing  or  printer's  name." 
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existence  in  a  perfect  state,  either  in  MS.  or  in  print-,  unless  it  be 
preserved  entire  in  Bishop  Percy's  folio." 

Every  one  who  cares  for  old  romances  will,  we  think,  find 
pleasure  in  the  Folio  version  now  at  last  brought  to  the  light. 
We  see  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  deviates  from  the  original 
romance  in  respect  of  its  story.  The  spelling  and  the  language 
are  considerably  corrupted  or  moderoised ;  but  the  incidents  and 
circumstances  remain  as  they  were.  The  frame  of  the  picture  is 
damaged;  but  the  picture  lives.  In  the  later  editions  of  his 
**  Reliques,**  in  his  list  of  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  Bishop 
Percy  just  mentions  his  copy.  In  1800  he  communicated  an 
account  of  it  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  for  the  information  of 
Sir  Walter  (then  plain  Walter)  Scott,  the  substance  of  which  is 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  remarks  on  the  romances  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Complaint  of  Scotland"  (edited  by  him  in  1801). 
It  is  printed  vei*batim  in  Mr.  Laing^s  Preface  to  his  reprint 
of  the  romance. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  speaking  of  **  Gawen  and  Galogras," 
"  Galoran  of  Galloway,"  and  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  as  romances  in 
which  **  there  does  not  appear  the  least  trace  of  a  French 
original,"  and  probably  "  compiled  by  Scottish  authors  from  the 
Celtic  traditions  which  still  floated  amongst  their  countrymen," 
subjoins  the  hypothesis,  that  *^  to  this  list  we  might  perhaps  be 
authorised  in  adding  the  *  History  of  Sir  Edgar  and  Sir  Grime ; ' 
for  although  only  a  modernised  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  the 
language  is  unquestionably  Scottish,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Carrick  in  Ayrshire."  We  see  no  reason  for  referring  it  to  Celtic 
traditions.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  domestic  growth.  Cer- 
tainly this  romance  enjoyed  an  early  and  extensive  popularity  in 
Scotland.  Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  *  of  it  belongs  to  the  year 
1497 ;  when  the  Treasurer's  accounts  inform  us :  "  ixs  "  was  paid  to 
"  twafithelaris*  that  Sang  Gray  Steil  to  the  king,"  James  IV.,  then 

I  See  Leyden*!  Comp.  of  Sc.  and  Mr.  ^  Hot  "  Sachelaris.**    That  rmding  i;*, 

Laing  8  Preface  to  his  reprint.  h8  Mr.  Lain^   informs  the  editors,    a 

ti*anscribcr's  blunder. 
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holding  his  court  at  Stirling.  James  V.,  as  we  learn  from  Hume 
of  Godscroft's  history  of  the  femily  of  Douglas,  "  when  he  was 
young,  loved"  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilapendie  "  singularly  well, 
for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  Gray  Steill/' 
Then,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  romance  is  referred  to  in 
the  "Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  1549,  as  one  well  and  widely  known. 
Sir  David  Lyndsay,  about  the  same  time — ^who  indeed  has  been 
set  forth  by  some  critics  as  the  author  of  the  "  Complaynt," 
mentions  it  more  than  once  :  as  in  his  "  Squire  Meldrum  " — 

I  wate  he  faucht  that  day  als  weill 

As  did  Schir  Gryme  againei  Gray  Steili — 

in  his  Interlude  of  "  The  Auld  Man  and  Lis  Wife  " — 

This  is  the  sword  that  slew  Gray  Steill 
Necht  half  a  myle  beyond  Kinneill. 

A  poem,  written  in  1574,  by  John  Davidson,  then  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  published  twenty-one  years  afterwards 
at  Edinburgh,  says  that  poets  have  in  all  time  delighted  to 
celebrate  worthy  persons : 

Even  of  Gray  Steill,  who  list  to  luke, 
Their  is  sot  foorth  a  meikle  bake. 

"  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  is  denominated 
Gray  Steill  in  one  of  Logan's  letters,  produced  as  a  proof  of  that 
alleged  and  mysterious  conspiracy,  which  in  all  probability  shall 
[Anglic*  will]  remain  a  question  of  doubtful  interpretation." 
Subsequently,  allusions  to  our  romance  abound.  "  In  a  curious 
MS.  volume,"  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Laing's  valuable  Preface, 
**  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bumey,  entitled  *  An  Playing 
Booke  for  the  Lute;'  *  Noted  and  collected'  at  Aberdeen  by 
Robert  Gordon,  in  the  year  1627,  is  the  air  of  '  Gray  Steel ; '  and 
there  is  a  satirical  poem  on  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  printed  in 
1686,  which  is  said  *to  be  composed  in  Scottish  rhyme,'  and 
is  *  appointed  to  be  sung  according  to  the  Ume  of  Old  Gray 
Steel.' " 
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*'  Besides  these  allusions,"  adds  Mr.  Laing,  *'  other  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  this  romance  might  have  been  adduced  from 
common  sayings  and  proverbial  expressions  which  are  current 
to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  although  all  knowledge 
of  the  hero  and  his  exploits  have  long  since  ceased  to  he 
remembered. 

"  Indeed,  this  romance  would  seem,  along  with  the  poems  of  Sir 
David  Lyndsay,  and  the  histories  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  to  have  formed  the  standard  productions  of  the 
vernacular  literature  of  the  country.  The  author  of  the  *  Scots 
Hudibrass,'  originally  printed  at  London,  1681,  under  the  title 
of  'A  Mock  Poem,  or  the  Whiggs  Supplication,*  in  describing 
Balph's  Library  says : 

Aod  here  lyes  books,  and  there  lyes  ballads. 
As  Davie  Lindsay,  and  Gray  Steel, 
Squire  Meldnun,  Bevis,  and  Adam  Bell, 
There  Bruce  and  Wallace. 

"  To  this  effect,  John  Taylor,  *  the  water  poet,'  a  noted  character 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  speaks  of  Sir  Degre,  Sir  Grime,  and 
Sir  Gray  Steele,  as  having  the  same  popularity  in  Scotland  that 
the  heroes  of  other  romances  enjoyed  in  their  rebpective  countries 
*  filling  (as  he  quaintly  says)  whole  volumes  with  the  ayrie 
imaginations  of  their  unknowne  and  unmatchable  worths.'  "  ' 

The  reader  will  not,  we  think,  be  surprised  at  the  wide 
popularity  these  many  allusions  imply.  The  poem  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  faithful  picture  of  mediaeval  life,  vrith  its 
adventures,  and  gallantry,  and  that  mysterious  atmosphere  we 
called  "  romantic,"  but  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  story.  It 
has  charms  beyond  those  which  attract  the  antiquarian,  or  the 
historical  eye.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  true  and  tried 
friendship  of  Sir  Eger  and  Sir  Grime.     Such  a  friendship  was  a 


•  Argument  to  the  vert^es  in  praise  of      1G23,   8to.,  and    included    in  Taylors 
the    Gn-at  OToole,   originhlly  printed      works,  1634,  folio,  tjign.  Bb.  2. 
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favourite  subject  with  the  old  romance-writers.  See  "  Amys  and 
Amylion,"  and  "  Athelstan  "  (printed  from  a  Caius  College  MS. 
in  "  Eeliquise  Antiqufie").  What  Damon  and  Pythias  were  to 
each  other,  and  Pylades  and  Orestes,  that  were  Eger  and  Grime. 

They  were  fellows  good  &  fine ; 
They  were  nothing  sib  of  blood, 
But  they  were  sworn  Brethren  good ; 
They  kept  a  chamber  together  at  home ; 
Better  love  loved  there  never  none. 

Of  such  a  kind  was  the  fast  friendship  of  Wallace  and  Graham, 
the  recollection  of  which,  perhaps,  may  have  induced  later  Scotch 
reciters  or  editors  of  the  story  to  change  Grime's  name  into 
Graham.  Graham  had  become  to  them  the  ideal  representative 
of  the  friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother. 

This  romance  then,  like  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  "Fairy  Queen," 
sings  of  friendship.  It  sings  how  a  true  knight  stood  faithfully  by 
his  friend  when  misfortune  overtook  him,  and  fought  his  battle, 
and  won  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  same  happiness  which  he 
had  so  nobly  striven  to  secure  for  his  friend — success  in  love. 
The  causes  of  his  friend's  misfortune  are  highly  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  the  romance  was  probably  composed — the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
are:  (1)  Sir  Eger's  own  adventurous  spirit.  He  is  a  younger 
brother,  who,  "  large  of  blood  and  bone,"  but  possessing  no  broad 
lands,  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world.  "  Ever  he  justs  and  he 
fights."  Ever  unvanquished,  he  wins  the  love  of  Winglaine,  Earl 
Bragas'  daughter,  who  has  set  her  heart  on  marrying  such  an  one. 
But  with  her  love  pledged  to  him,  and  with  all  his  honours,  he 
cannot  rest  from  seeking  adventure.  He  hears  of  a  fresh  enemy ; 
he  sets  off  in  quest  of  him. 

Upon  a  time  Eger  he  would  forth  fare 
To  win  him  worship,  as  he  did  see ; 
Whereby  that  he  might  pmiscd  bo 
ALotc  all  knights  of  high  degree. 
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(2)  Winglaine^s  inflexible  resolve  to  give  her  band  to  one  who 
had  never  known  defeat.  The  new  enemy,  against  whom  her 
lover  Ib  gone,  is  the  formidable  Sir  Gray-Steel.  The  lover  comes 
back  firom  his  encounter  with  him  stained  with  defeat. 

So  lie  came  home  upon  a  night 
Son  wounded,  &  ill  was  he  dight ; 
His  knife  was  forth,  his  shoath  was  gone ; 
His  scabbard  bj  his  thigh  was  done ; 
A  truncheon  of  a  spear  ho  bore, 
And  other  weapons  he  bare  no  more. 
On  his  bedside  he  set  him  down ; 
He  Bxkvd  sore,  &  feel  in  swoon. 

Winglaine  overhears  the  miserable  story  he  gives  Lis  much 
sorrowing  friend  of  his  expedition ;  and  her  heart  is  hardened 
against  him.  He  has  committed  what  is  in  her  eyes  an  un- 
pardonable offence — he  has  been  beaten.  She  laughs  to  scorn 
the  version  of  the  affair,  which  the  Jidtis  Achates  circulates, 
to  protect  his  friend^s  fair  fame.  She  listens  to  Sir  Grime's 
intercession  with  supreme  obduracy.  She  will  no  longer  lay 
any  commands  of  hers  upon  him,  she  says. 

All  that  while  Eger  was  the  knight 

That  wan  the  degree  in  every  fight, 

For  his  sake  verily 

Many  a  better  I  have  put  by 

Therefore  I  will  not  bid  him  ride. 

Nor  at  home  I  will  not  bid  him  abide ; 

Nor  of  his  marriage  I  have  nothing  ado ; 

I  wot  not,  Grime,  what  thoo  sayest  thereto. 

But  poor,  wounded  Eger  loves  her  as  intensely  as  ever. 

Such  is  the  terrible  distress  from  which  friendship  delivers 
him.  If  Eger  can  yet  overthrow  Gray-Steel,  or  be  believed  by 
Winglaine  to  have  overthrown  him,  all  may  yet  be  well.  The 
friend  determines  himself  to  go  forth  against  the  enemy,  but  to 
persuade  the  lady  that  her  lover  has  gone.  His  generous  scheme 
succeeds.  He  returns  triumphant ;  and  makes  everybody  believe 
that  it  is  Eger  returning  so.  Winglaine  now  relents,  as  she 
thinks  Sir  Eger  has  redeemed  his  honour  ;  and,  after  some  show 
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on  his  part  of  feigned  indifference  to  her  overtures,  prisca  redit 

venue,  and  the  happy  day  is  fixed. 

The  Earl  &  Countess  accorded  eoon  ; 
The  Earl  sent  forth  bis  messenger 
To  great  lords  far  and  near, 
That  they  should  come  hj  the  16th  day 
To  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  gay. 
And  then  Sir  £{ger,  that  noble  knight, 
Married  Winglaine,  that  lady  bright. 
The  feast  it  lasted  forty  days 
With  lords  &  ladies  in  royal  arrays ; 
And  at  the  forty  days  end 
'Every  man  to  bis  own  home  wend. 

And  in  due  time 

Winghiine  bare  to  Sir  Eger 
Fifteen  children  that  were  fair ; 
Ten  of  them  were  sonnes  wight, 
And  five,  daughters  fair  in  sight 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  charming  old  tale.  The  central 
scene  is  the  land  of  Beam.  But  the  expeditions  against  Sir 
Gray-Steel  into  the  Forbidden  Country  are  described  at  great 
length  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  introduction  of  the  lady 
who  entertains  and  nurses,  or  advises  the  knights  when  engaged  in 
them,  and  who  eventually  marries  Sir  Grime,  is  accompanied  with 
most  pleasant  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  lady's  bower  of  chivalric 
times.  As  Winglaine  represents  the  sterner  side  of  the  female 
character,  Loosepain  represents  the  gentler.     Says  Sir  Eger : 

The  Moon  shone  fair,  the  stars  cast  light ; 

Then  of  a  Castle  I  get  a  sight, 

Of  a  Castle  &  a  Town  ; 

And  by  an  arbour  side  I  light  down  ; 

And  there  I  saw  fast  me  by 

The  fairest  bower  that  ever  saw  I. 

A  little  while  I  tarried  then, 

And  a  lady  came  forth  of  a  fresh  Arbour ; 

She  came  forth  of  that  garden  green, 

And  in  that  bower  fain  would  hare  been. 

She  was  dad  in  scarlet  red 

And  aU  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  head ; 

Her  rod  was  red  as  rose  in  rain, 

A  fairer  creature  never  seen. 

Melhoitght  her  coming  did  me  good. 
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She  is  full  of  gentle  coDsideration  for  the  wounded  and 
vanquished  knight — for  his  wounded  spirit  as  well  as  for  his 
pierced  and  bruised  body. 

The  Lady  loTc-bome  under  Ijim' 

With  her  white  hands  she  did  wash  miup ; 

And  when  she  saw  my  right  hand  bare, 

Alas !  my  shame  is  much  the  mair ! 

The  glove  was  whole,  the  hand  was  nomen  ; 

Thereby  she  might  well  see  I  wus  OTercomen ; 

And  she  perceived  that  I  thought  shame  ; 

Therffore  she  would  not  ask  my  name. 

Nor  at  that  word  she  said  no  ntair, 

But  all  good  easements  I  had  there. 

This  gentle-souled  lady  proves  an  excellent  doctor — 

Why  was  she  caDed  Loosepain  ? 
A  better  leech  was  none  certain. — 

(see  v.v.  243-328),  and  a  most  kindly  nurse.  Haud  ignara  mail 
— her  betrothed  had  been  slain  by  Sir  Gray-Steel,  and  her  brother 
too,  in  striving  to  avenge  him — she  endeavours  to  forget  her  own 
griefs  while  she  "  succours  "  the  miserable  Sir  Eger ;  but  ever 
and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  her  tender,  gracious  nursing  of  him^ 
they  recur  to  her,  and  she  must  needs  weep.  The  old  romances 
paint  few  more  beautiful  touching  pictures  than  this  one : 

She  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 
She  laid  a  psalter  on  her  knee  ; 
Thereon  she  played  full  lovesomely ; 
And  yet  for  all  her  sweet  playing. 
Oft  times  she  had  full  still  mourning; 
And  her  two  maidens  sweetly  sang, 
And  oft  thd  wept,  or  their  hands  wrang  ; 
But  I  heard  never  so  sweet  playing, 
And  ever  amongst  so  sore  siking. 
In  the  night  she  came  to  me  otl, 
And  asked  mo  whether  I  would  ought, 
But  always  I  said  her  nay. 
Till  it  drew  near  the  break  of  day. 

No  wonder  Sir  Eger  describes  her  afterwards  as 

.     .     .     the  gentlest  of  heart  &  will 
That  ever  man  came  until. 
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She  receives  Sir  Grime  with  the  same  sweet  hospitality — 
happily  he  did  not  need  experience  her  leechcrafl,  either  before 
or  afker  his  combat  with  Graysteel — disturbed  by  the  same 
irrepressible  sorrow. 

Meat  nor  drink  none  would  he, 

He  was  so  enamoured  of  that  fair  ladj. 

He  discovers  the  secret  of  her  tears. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  must  never  be  weel 
Till  I  be  avenged  of  Graysteel, 
For  he  slew  my  brother,  my  fathers  heir. 
And  also  my  own  lord  both  fresh  &  fair ; 
For  Sir  Attelstan  shold  me  have  wedd, 
But  I  came  never  in  his  bed."    &c. 

So  Sir  Grime  rides  forth  against  Sir  Gray-Steel,  not  only  as 
Eger's  friend,  but  as  Loosepain's  lover.  He  rides  with  a  lighter 
heart,  therefore  ;  around  him  the  small  birds  singing,  the  flowers 
springing.  The  lady  Loosepain,  sitting  at  home  in  her  chamber, 
thinks  of  him  gone  to  the  Forbidden  Country. 

At  supper  where  she  was  set 

Never  a  morsel  might  she  eat. 

''  Ah  !**  she  sayd,  '*  now  I  think  on  that  knight. 

That  went  from  me  when  the  day  was  light ! 

Yesternight  to  the  chamber  I  him  led  ; 

This  night  Graysteel  has  made  his  bed. 

Alas  !  he  is  foul  lost  on  him ! 

That  is  much  pity  for  his  kin ! 

For  he  is  large  of  blood  and  bone ; 

And  goodly  nurture  he  lacketh  none. 

And  he  is  fair  in  arms  to  fold. 

He  is  worth  to  her  his  weight  in  gold, — 

Woe  is  me  for  his  love  in  his  country  ! 

She  may  think  long  or  she  him  see !  ** 

With  that  she  thought  on  her  Lord  Attelstan 

That  the  water  out  of  her  eyen  ran. 

Who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  rejoice  when  at  this  juncture — 

.     .     .    Grime  knocked  at  the  chamber  door. 
And  a  muiden  stood  there  on  the  floor. 
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*'OiiiadAm!''BbeMid,  "  Now  is  come  that  knight 

That  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light ! " 

And  hastily  from  the  board  she  rise, 

And  kissed  him  twenty  sithe. 

"  How  hare  yon  faren  on  yonr  journey  ?  " 

"  Full  well,  my  love,"  Sir  Grime  did  say.    &c. 

Of  course  the  old,  old,  never  wearisome  finale  follows.     The 
brave,  true,  virgin  knight 

("  I  had  never  wife,**  he  says,  **  nor  yet  lady. 
I  tell  yon  troly  by  Saint  John 
I  had  never  wife  nor  yet  leman.**) 

marries  the  sweet  tender-hearted  lady.  The  betrothal — the  hand- 
fasting— takes  place  at  once  ;  the  marriage,  after  Sir  Grime  has 
revisited  the  land  of  Beam,  and  ensured  the  happmess  of  his 
friend,  returning  to  Earl  Garea'  land — 

There  Sir  Grime,  that  noble  knight. 
Married  Loosepaio,  that  lady  bright, 


A  royal  wedding  was  made  then. 


The  third  knight  of  the  poem  is  Sir  Gray-Steel.  He  is 
described  as 

"A  venturons  knight, 

That  kept  a  forbidden  country  both  day  &  night-, 
And  a  firesh  island  by  the  sea, 
Where  castles  were  with  towers  hie. 

The  Forbidden  Country  was  made  an  isUnd  by  a  river  and  the 
sea  together.  It  was  well  furnished  with  parks,  and  palaces,  and 
castles,  and  towers,  and  with  watchmen.  For  the  lord  of  it,  his 
shield  and  spear  were  red ;  his  steed  so  big  as  to  make  Sir  Egar's 
by  the  side  of  it  look  but  a  foal;  his  spear  was  great  and  long. 
In  the  four  quarters  of  his  shield  were  a  dragon,  an  unicorn,  a 
bear,  and  a  wild  boar ;  in  the  midst  ^^  a  ramping  lion  that  would 
bite  sore."     His  armour  is  of  wonderful  and  lavish  magnificence, 
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made  of  silver  and  gold^  and  precious  stones*  He  carries  a 
golden  mace  with  a  topas  at  the  end  of  it.  His  horse's  furniture 
18  of  the  same  splendid  sort — reins  of  silk  hung  with  bells  of  gold, 
saddle  of  selcamar/  fretted  with  golden  bars,  breastplate  of 
Indian  silk.*  Moreover,  his  strength  ebbed  and  flowed,  being 
greatest  at  noon,  least  at  midnight.  He  fought  better  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot  He  was  believed  to  be  invincible.  With 
bis  hands  too  he  had 

.  .  A  hundred  knigfata  &  mo, 
Shamefully  driven  them  to  dead 
Without  succour  or  any  remed, 

and  made  their  ladies  captive.  He  was  wont  to  cut  off  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  those  he  slew  or  overthrew, 
probably  for  some  purpose  of  sorcery.*  The  features  of  this 
figure  have  evidently  an  Oriental  cast.  The  brilliant  opulence 
of  Gray-Steel's  appearance  and  his  practice  of  witchcraft  both 
point  to  an  Oriental  origin.  He  is  a  terrible  infidel.  At  a 
later  time,  when  an  allegorical  application  of  the  old  romances 
was  the  fashion ;  when  they  were  being  turned  to  uses  never 
dreamt  of  by  their  prime  authors,  and  it  was  insisted  that  '^  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  ear'';  when  those  tendencies  were 
working  that  produced  their  most  glorious  result  in  the  "  Fairy 
Queen" ;  when  men  were  attempting  to  use  for  new  thoughts  the 
old  forms  of  expression,  just  as  they  were  retaining  for  Pro- 
testantism the  cathedrals  that  had  so  long  re-echoed  the  liturgy 

'  Some  rich  atuff  like  siclatoun. — F.  "Also  the  synne  of  here  ornament,  or 

*  In  an  old  English  poem  on  the  siege  of  appanile,  as  in  tbinges  that  apper- 

of  Rouen,  A.D.  1418,  Henry  is  described  t^ynen  to  rydyng,  as  in  to  many  deUcat 

as  riding  horses  .  .  and  in  to  curious  hamoys,  as 

On  a  bronne  stedc  •  *^  eadelis.  and  bridils.  croupours,  and 

Of  bUk  damaske  was  his  w^de  ;  pe^rcUe  covered  with  precions  clothing. 

A  vevtnUe  of  izolde  fall  brrat  *°^   '^^^^  barre*  and   plates  of   gold 

aS  his  necke  hynge  doini  rijL  "V^^^^^'•^  ^;jaucer.  P^«mr,  TaU. 

J    I     t     .        ,       ..  Poet.  Worics,  ed.  Moms,  111.298.— F. 

Archtedogia,  vol.  xxiu  ,  Compare  the  Hand  of  Glory  in  "  The 

The  peytrelle  or  poitral  wtis  &  piece  of  Antiquary";    in    "Thalaba,"    book    t. 

borso-fvLrniture  of  this  period. — lHaneke^$  Fingers  seem  to  hare  been  used  in  a 

British  Cott/umff  p.  230.  similar  way. — H. 
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of  Rome— at  thig  time  the  ^'  Forbidden  Country ''  and  Sir  Giay- 
Steel  may  have  had  assigned  them  a  fresh  significanoe*  The 
religious  interpretation  of  them  is  obvious.  The  edition  of 
1711  reads  for  the  Forbidden  Country  "The  Land  of  Doubt" 
This  latter  title  cannot  fail  to  remind  us,  if  the  former  did,  of 
certain  adventures  that  befall  the  hero  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress.'* 
Bunyan  must  have  been  well  familiar  with  the  common  versions 
circulating  in  his  time  of  the  old  romances*  Perhaps  he  may 
have  beard  a  version  of  this  very  one  from  one  of  the  many 
Scotchmen  who  for  various  reasons  overran  this  country  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  supposed  difficulty  remains.  We  have  seen  that  James, 
in  his  youthful  days,  nick-named  a  Douglas  whom  he  then 
loved,  his  **  Gray  Steill."  **  There  might  be  some  reason  as  to 
Lord  Gowrie's  nick-name,"  writes  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe,  apud  Mr. 
Laing's  Preface,  "  for  it  is  plain  that  Gray  Steill  was  a  sort  of 
magician ;  and  Spottiswood  says  that  Gowrie  ^  was  too  curious, 
and  said  to  have  consulted  with  wizards,'  &c;  but  for  Lord 
Eglintoun,  it  is  only  known  that  he  fought  stoutly  for  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  never  vanquished  by  Sir 
Grime,  and  had  no  deeper  dealings  with  the  devil  than  the  rest 
of  his  fellow  Puritans."  With  regard  to  Douglas,  we  should 
conjecture  that  the  name  was  given  him  in  banter.  Affection 
often  uses  the  seemingly  most  inapt  terms.  It  expresses  itself 
contrariously.  It  is  much  given  to  irony.  It  can  convert  the 
hardest  names  into  terms  of  endearments  It  can  make  the 
rudest  speeches  civil,  the  harshest  titles  complimentary,  denun- 
ciations into  caressings,  blows  into  kisses.  So  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  James  giving  his  favourite  such  a  hard  name.  As 
to  Lord  Eglintone,  if  it  is  only  "  known  that  he  fought  stoutly 
for  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  quite  enough  is  known 
to  prepare  us  for  the  application  of  the  most  abusive  terms  to 
him.     What  with  the  great  differences,  and  the  endless  bitter  little 
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differences  that  "  pitted '"  the  face  of  his  age,  he  must  been  a 
very  unique  person  indeed  if  he  did  not  get  called  by  every 
possible  bad  name  at  one  time  or  another.  Naturally  enough, 
the  popular  taste,  requiring  brevity  in  a  title,  and  fascinated  by 
the  mystery  and  weird  air  that  surround  Sir  Gray-Steel,  attached 
his  name  to  the  romance,  though  it  celebrates  him  and  two  others  ; 
and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  often  referred  to  "  Graysteel." 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  Percy's  verdict  that  "  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  epic  tales  "  preserved  in  the 
Folio — will  perhaps  extend  their  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poem  of 
very  high  excellence,  vivid,  picturesque,  terse,  delicate,  tender, 
vigorous.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  and  re-creates 
for  us  the  old  sights  and  scenes  of  romantic  life  in  all  their 
strange  grotesque  beauty.  The  knight-errant  in  his  pride,  and 
in  his  fall ;  the  Forbidden  Land  with  its  weird  lord ;  the  castle 
standing  out  in  the  .moonshine,  as  the  broken  knight  rides  away 
from  the  field  of  his  shame ;  the  scarlet-clad,  gold-head-dressed 
lady  who  meets,  and  greets,  and  doctors,  and  nurses  him ;  the 
wilderness  and  the  forest ;  the  wonderful  sword  Egeking,  of  whose 
"  guider "  "  no  man  ever  of  woman  born  durst  abide  the  face 
beforn  " ;  Sir  Eger  in  "  a  window,"  reading  books  of  romance ; 
Winglaine  on  the  walls  seeing  the  waygate  of  her  lover;  Sir 
Grime  taking  his  inn  at  a  burgess's  house ;  Loosepain  playing  her 
guest  to  sleep ;  the  avenger  riding  about  the  plain  in  quest  of 
the  oppressor;  the  oppressor  rushing  on  the  avenger  like  a  lion 
"  in  his  woodest  time  " ;  the  fighting  "  together  fell  and  sore,  the 
space  of  a  mile  and  something  more";  the  hacking,  and  swooning, 
and  dying;  the  steeds  left  to  themselves  when  their  masters 
are  dismounted,  fighting  furiously  together  after  the  example  of 
their  furiously  fighting  masters;  the  castle  of  stone  hard  by  the 
terrible  field,  where  the  victor  sees  and  hears  "  ladies,  many  a  one, 
wringing,  and  wailing,  and  riving  their  hair,  striking,  and  crying, 
with  voices  full  clear  " ;  the  lady  doing  off  his  armour  and  searching 

VOL.  I.  A   A 
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his  wounds,  and  ''never  so  sound  as  when  she  saw  he  had  no 
death  wound  " — ^these  are  some  of  the  pictures  that  our  romance 
gives  us ;  that  teach  us  how  unlike,  and  how  like  we  are  the  men 
who  played  their  parts  some  five  centuries  ago  on  the  stage  we 
now  are  occupying. 


In 
dwells 


Bart  BragM, 
•adhM 


A  loveljr 
firl.  Wing. 
Uyne, 

who'll  nutfiy 
no  one 
nnleM 


be  wini 
eyerjr  battle 
taeflghtfl. 


Of  two 
friends,  Sir 
Orinuot 
Ctewicke 


and  Sir 
Bger, 


la 


16 


so 


24 


IT  ffell  sometimes  ^  in  the  Land  of  Beame, 

there  dwelled  a  Lord  within  that  realise, 

the  greatest  he  was  of  renowne 

eccept  the  King  that  ware  the  crowne ; 

th6  called  him  to  name  Erie  Bragas  ; 

he  marryed  a  ladye  was  fayre  of  face  ; 

they  had  noe  Child  hut  a  daughter  younge, 

in  the  world  was  none  soe  fajre  thing : 

They  called  that  Ladye  winglanye  ^  ; 

hnshand  wold  she  neuer  hane  none,' 

Neither  for  gold  nor  yett  for  good, 

nor  for  noe  highnese  of  his  hlood, 

without  he  woxdd  wtth  swords  dent^ 

win  eaery  hattell  where  he  went. 

soe  there  were  many  in  tJiat  Bealme  rich, 

hut  they  cold  find  hat  few  such, 

for  the  Erie  rydeth  with  such  a  route 

of  Lords  &  knights  hardye  A  stout. 

there  was  in  that  same  time 

a  curtoous  lunight  called  Str  Orime  ; 

&  of  (Jarwicke*  Lord  was  hee  ; 

he  was  a  wise  man  and  a  wittye. 

soe  there  was  in  that  same  place 

a  young  Knight  men  called  Egace, 

hut  his  name  was  Str  Eger, 

for  he  was  hut  a  poore  hachlour, 


Ci*«»i».3 


'  fionetimes  in  BIS. — F. 

*  Winglayne.— P.  •  nane.— P. 

*  i.e.  <nnt,  as  we  say,  by  meer  dint  of, 
&c.— P.    Blow.— F. 


*  Garwicke,  or  rather  Gamwicke.    See 
143,  V.  64  [of  MS.]— P.    Garwicke, 


p.  143,  V. 
1.  61.— F. 
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for  hiB  elder  brother  was  linande,^ 
28         &  gouemed  all  hiB  fathers  Land. 

Egar  was  large  of  blood  &  bone, 

but  broad  Lands  had  hee  none, 

but  enermore  he  wan  the  hono«r  ^  >•**« 

SS         through  worshipp  of  his  bright  armour ;  *«^*» 

&  for  loue  that  he  was  soe  well  taught, 

euer  he  lusted  A  hee  fought ; 

A  because  he  was  soe  well  proued, 
36         the  Erles  daughter  shee  him  Loued.  "»*  wing- 

they  Ladye  granted  her  good  will,  i®^»  '»*™- 

her  father  sented*  there  soone  till,' 

he  was  glad  that  shee  wold, 
40         thai  shee  wold  in  hart  fold  ^ 

for  to  take  vntill  her  fere  ^ 

a  baru[n]  *  or  else  a  bacheleere. 

these  Km^^ts  Sir  Egar  A  Str  Orime, 
44         they  were  fellowes  good  &  fine ; 

they  were  notihing  sib  ^  of  blood, 

but  they  were  swome  Bretheren  good  * ; 

they  keeped  '  a  chamber  together  att  home  ; 
48         better  loue  Loved  there  never  none. 

Vpon  a  time  Egar  he  wold  forth  fare  Then  B«or 

to  win  him  worshippe,  as  he  did  ere,  ^^  ^"^ 

wherby  that  he  might  praysed  bee 
52         aboue  all  knights  of  high  degree. 

soe  hee  came  home  YT)on  a  night,  ^t  oomes 

home 

sore  wounded,  4  ill  was  he  dight :  S^^ed.** 

'  liyande»  i,e,  Imng. — ^P.  rib— -o*  or  a  litter— Fittons  an*  Diggles, 

'  i.0.  aMented. — ^P.  an'  Fittons  and    Diggles    o'er   again." 

•  i.  e.  to. — P.  Edwin  Waugh*9  Sketches  of  Lancashire 

•  either  fold,  as  in  folding  sheep,  fold  Life,  1857,  p.  206.— F. 

in  one's  arms,  "enclose  or  embrace  in  *  Com^^eyin the RoTnanee of  Athelston, 

her  heart,**  or  as  in  folding  a  cloth,  *'  turn  Bel.  Ant.  vol.  2,  p.  86 : 

in  her  heart."— F.  For  love  of  here  metjng  thar. 

»  companion,  mate,  &c.— P.  They  ewoor  hem  weddyd   brethren    for 

•  baroune.— P.    a  hole  in  the  MS.—  ^^^^  j^^,                 ^              ^ 

^■.  r.l.trf.-P.     "  But  th-  BirUe  folk      ^^^'^  ^»y  d^^e  hem  bynd..-F. 
are  a  dhjel  on  nm  n6  an  n&,  rib  an'  *  kept— P. 

AA  2 
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his  kniffe  was  forth,  his  sheath  was  gone, 
56         his  scaberd  by  his  thigh  was  done, 
a  truncheon  of  a  speare  hee  bore, 
&  other  weapons  he  bare  noe  more, 
on  his  bed  side  he  sett  him  downe, 
60         he  siked  sore,  &  fell  in  swoone. 
^^|»J^"*-  Sir  Grime  of  Qarwicke  shortlye  rose, 

iSf  hto™""  .    &  ran  to  Str  Bgar,  and  said,  "  alas, 

***^  for  thee,  Egar,  my  hart  is  woe 

64         that  ener  I  were  soe  &rr  thee  froe  ! 
for  when  wee  parted  att  yonder  yate 
thon  was  a  mightye  man,  A  milde  of  state  ; 
&  well  thou  seemed,  soe  god  me  speede, 
68         to  prone  thy  manhood  on  a  steede ; 

A  now  thon  art  both  pale  and  greene,^ 
&  in  strong  battell  thon  hast  beene ; 
thon  hast  beene  in  strong  battell,* 

75  it  was  neuer  litle  that  made  thee  fayle.'* 
"  'Now  as  it  hath  behappned  mee, 
god,  let  it  nener  behappen  thee 

Nor  noe  other  cnrteons  Knight  [p,ge  i».] 

76  .    that  ener  goeth  to  the  feild  to  fight, 
Jjj^jj*  for  to  win  worshipp  as  I  hane  done ! 

I  hane  bonght  it  deare  A  lost  it  soone  ! 
for  other  Lords  hane  biddn^  att  home, 
80         A  saned  their  bodyes  forth  of  shame, 

A  kepeed^  their  manhood  &ire  &  cleane ! 
well  broked^  my  lone  before  mine  eyen, 
&  I  am  hnrt  Sd  wonnded  sore, 
and  man-       S4         &  manhood  is  lost  for  encr-more." 

hood, 

I  Compare  x^^^h  pale-green,  light-  '  E^  loquitur. — P. 

green,  greeniBh-yellow,   strictly  of   the  *  biden,  i.e.  abode   .   .   .  hame. — ^P. 

colour  of  young  grass,  com,  &c.    x^^^P^  ^  kept, — ^P. 

^cMTff,  Od.   16,   47,   ii.,   generally  pale,  •  ?  rejected,    lost.      See    Wedgwood 

XXMp^r  d^ar,   pale  fear.     II.   479,   &c.  under  broker.     Du.  broken.  To  Vomit,  to 

Lid.  and  Scott — H.  cast,  or  to  Spewe.    Hexham. — ^F. 

*  battayle.— P. 
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then  said  Grime  to  Sir  Egar, 

"  ye  greene  yon  more  then  meete  were ; 

for  that  man  was  nener  soe  well  cladd, 
88        nor  yett  soe  donghtye  in  armes  dread/ 

bnt  in  battell  place  he  may  be  difitayned.' 

why  shold  his  manhood  be  reproned, 

or  his  Ladye  or  his  lone  repine?  " 
92        then  said  Eear,  "  lett  be,  Str  Grime !  and  tdis 

Grime  his 

for  fairer  armonr  then  I  had,  mishap, 

was  nener  Cristian  Knight  in  cladd ; 
I  had  a  body  that  seemed  well  to  doe, 
96        &  weapons  tJtat  well  longed  therto ; 
well  I  tmsted  my  Noble  steed, 
soe  that  I  did  my  good  rich  weed ; 
&  well  I  trusted  my  Noble  brand ; 
100       the  best  of  all  I  trusted  my  hart  &  my  hand  ! 

I  heard  tell  of  a  venterons  Knight  He  heaid  of 

a  daring 

that  kept  a  iSbrbidden  oonntrye  bath  day  &  night,       knight 
&  a  fresh  Hand  by  the  sea  otherahia 

•^  land ; 

104        where  castles  were  with  towers  hye. 
oner  the  riner  were  ryding  frythes  '  2, 
&  soone  I  chose  to  the  one  of  tho  ; 
in  short  while  had  I  rydden  he  nde 

*^  there, 

108       in  that  Land  that  was  fforbidden, 

bnt  I  heard  moning  ^  in  the  greete  ^ 

as  itt  had  beene  of  a  steeds  feete. 

My  horsse  gladedd  with  that  oheere, 
1 12       cast  yp  his  head  &  was  a  steere,^ 

>  dradde^    i.e.    dreaded.     Chau.~P.  *  fvdinf  places  in  hiiZl, — ^H.  ?  fords. 

'  I  quench  or  put  out.     Je  destains.  Frythes,  in    Gawaine   and  the    Greene 

The    water    that    bojleth    over    -wyll  Knight,  are  enclosed  irooda,  (see  Gloe- 

quench  the  fyre.    I  atayne  a  thynge,  I  sarv)*    Firth,  fyrth,  a  sheltered  place, 

marre  the  colour  or  glosse  of  it:    Je  endoeure.    Jamieson. — ^F. 

destayne,     I  distajne,  I  chaunge    the  *  moying. — P. 

ooloure  of   a  thyng :  je   destainge.  .  .  *  greet,  grete,  sand  or  grayel  in  Riyem 


This  drinke  hath  distayned  mj  doublet  — Gjawain]  D[ouglas].  GL — ^P. 

foule.  Palsgraye.  Deeteindre,  to  distaine,  '  steer,  is  to  stir,  move  briskly.    G JD. ; 

to  dead,  or  take  away  the  colour   of.  Ghau. — P. 
Cotgraye. — F. 
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he  groped  together  as  he  wold  hane  nmen : 

I  hearkned  when  more  din  had  comen  ; 

I  looked  on  the  way  nye  before, 
«j^^      116       &  see  a  Knight  come  on  a  sowre  *; 
red^and  j^^  ^^^g  Jug  sheild,  red  was  his  speare, 

&  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  his  geere  ; 

&y  by  the  death  thai  I  mnst  thole,* 
120       my  steed  seemed  to  his  bnt  a  fole ; 

his  speare  tliat  was  both  great  A  long, 

fiure  on  his  brest  he  cold  itt  honge ; 

&  I  mine  in  my  rest  can  folde. 
^^        124       I  gane  my  horsse  what  head  he  wold, 

onr  steeds  brought  ys  together  soone : 

alas,  thai  meeting  I  may  mone ! 

ffor'  through  coate  armour  A  aoton,^ 
128       through  brest  plate  A  Habergion, 

through  all  my  armour  lesse  A  more, 
WM  ™  Cleaue  through  the  body  he  me  bore ; 

wirongh  the  ^  J  gtill  in  my  sadle  sate, 

132       my  good  spere  on  his  brest  I  brake. 

the  2^  time  he  came  againe, 
■pdMntced  }^Q  &yled  of  me,  A  my  steede  he  has  slaine. 

then  I  gott  ypp  deliuerlye,^ 
136       not  haJfe  soe  soone  as  need  had  I ; 

I  thought  to  haue  wrocken^  my  steeds  bane, 

but  thai  great  outrage  my  selfe  hath  tane ; 
%^Mon  ^  drew  a  sword  of  Mettle  bright, 

S«*TOild :     ^^^        *  egerlye  I  sought  vnto  thai  Kntghi ; 

I  stroke  at  him  with  all  my  maine,  ^p*»»  I'^-J 

I  failed  of  him,  &  his  steed  has^  slaine. 

when  hee  see  thai  itt  was  soe, 
144       to  counter  ®  on  ffoote  he  was  full  throe  •  ; 

>  Sore,  is  sorrel  ool4;  perhaps  it  is  *  nimbly,  quickly;  vid.    Chauc    Ql. 

here  a  horse  of  that  colour ;  G.D.    Sore  — P. 

also  signifies  valde,  Tehementer.    Jun.  '  wroken,  wreaked,  revenged. — ^P. 

if  BO,  perhaps  a  is  rodundant — P.  *  hare,  or  u  or  was, — ^P. 

«  suffer.— P.                •  MS.  ffifo.— F.  •  encounter.— P. 

*  i.e.  hocqueton.— P.  •  bold. — ^F. 
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hee  drew  a  sword,  a  worthy  weapon ; 

the  first  dint  that  on  me  did  happen, 

throng  all  my  armonr,  lease  and  more, 
148       7  inches  into  the  sholder  he  me  shore  ^ ;  the  Bed 

A  I  hitt  him  with  whole  pith  '  ^^ta 

abone  the  girdle,  that  he  groned  with,  intothe 

A  With  that  stroke  I  cold  him  lett  ' 

152       whiles  another  shortlye  on  him  I  setti 

&  well  I  wott  I  had  him  gotten, 

bnt  with  that  stroke  my  sword  was  broken.  ug  9,^111 

then  I  drew  a  kniffe, — I  had  noe  other,  *^^*' 

156    .   the  -which  I  had  of  my  owne  borne  brother, —        ^ 

&  he  another  out  of  sheath  hath  tane, 

&  neere  hand  together  are  we  gone : 

first  he  wounded  me  in  the  &ce ;  be  got  a 

-      ._     .  wound  in 

160       my  eyen  were  safe,  that  was  my  grace ;  the  face. 

then  I  hitt  him  Tpon  the  head, 

that  in  his  helme  my  blade  I  leade.* 

god !  lett  nener  Knight  soe  woe  be  gon  * 
164       as  I  was  when  all  my  false  weapons  were  done  *  ! 

yett  ^  wtth  the  hafb  that  was  left  in  my  hand, 

&st  ypon  his  &ce  I  dange 

that  the  blood  sprang  out  from  vnder  the  Steele : 
168       he  lost  some  teeth,  that  wott  I  weele. 

My  Habergion  that  was  of  Millaine'  fine,—  ^^  ^^ 

first  my  fathers  and  then  was  mine,  h£i£^S!^n 

A  itt  had  beene  in  many  ^  a  thrust, 
172       A  neuer  a  naile  of  itt  wold  bnrst ; — 

my  acton  was^  of  Paris  worke,  and 

saued  me  noe  more  than  did  my  sarke,  *^ 

for  his  sword  was  of  Noble  Steele, 

>  did  share,  dinde.— P.  »  Cp.  the  "  MUlaine  knife,"  1.  167  of 

'  fnet,    Tigour ;  so  in  Ghau. — P.  "  King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Com- 

■  perhaps  laid — P.    leared,  left.— F.  walL"— F. 
«  orerwhelmed  with  sorrow. — ^P.  •  many. — ^P.    Only  one  stroke,  with  a 

•  done.— P.  mark  over  it»  in  the  if  a  for  the  i».— F. 

*  First  written  ^  in  the  Ma  and  then  *  that  was.— P. 
ett  added.— F. 
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intotbe 


Eger 
swooned. 


When  he 
woke,  his 


dead; 


176 


180 


184 


he  crept  to       188 
a  brook 
and  washed 
his  eyes; 


his  right  192 

little-flnger 
was  gone. 


So  was 

another 

slain  196 

knight's. 


Eger  caught 
ahorse, 


rode  to 


200 


204 


208 


he  Btrake  hard — and  it  lasted  weele— 

through  all  my  armour  more  &  lesse, 

and  nener  ceaced  ^  bat  in  the  fleshe. 

then,  sore  *  fonghten,  I  waxed  wearye, 

for  blood  as  drye  as  any  tree ; 

I  fought  Boe  long,  I  ffell  in  swoonCi' 

till  betweene  his  hands  I  fell  downe. 

when  I  came  to  my-selfe,  my  steed  *  was  away ; 

I  looked  on  the  Land  where  he  lay ; 

my  steed  lay  slaine  a  litle  me  froe, 

&  his  head  backe  striken  in  tow^ 

then  I  was  ware  of  a  inning  strand,^ 

&  thither  I  crope  ^  on  foot  &  hand, 

&  from  my  eyen  I  washt  the  blood  ; — 

all  was  away  shold  have  done  me  good ; — 

then  I  looked  on  my  right  hand ; 

my  litle  fingar  was  lackand. 

then  I  went  farther  on  the  greene 

where  more  strong  battells  hadden  beene  ; 

a  slaine  Knight  &  spoyled  lay, 

his  litle  fingar  was  away ; 

&  by  that  Knight  I  might  well  see 

that  one  man  had  delt  both  with  him  &  me. 

then  of  a  sadled  horsse  I  gatt  a  sight, 

&  by  him  lay  a  slaine  Kni^^t ; 

his  steede  was  both  good  &  fine, 

bat  not  halfe  soe  good  as  mine. 

all  that  day  did  I  ryde 

till  itt  was  in  the  eaen  tide ; 

the  Moone  shone  fayre,  the  starres  cast  light ; 

then  of  a  castle  I  gott  a  sight, 

of  a  Castle  <S?  of  a  towne, 

<S?  by  an  arbour  side  I  light  downe ; 


*  ceased. — P. 

*  being  sore  fought- 


-P. 


"  Only  one  stroke  of  the  n  in 
MS.— F. 


*  foe;  sicUgerem, — P. 

*  Pp.  plage:    f.     A  flat  and  plaine 
the      shore  or  strand  by  the  seaside.   Cot, — F. 

*  crope,  Le.  crept. — ^P. 
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&  there  I  saw  fast  me  by 

The  fairest  bower  tJiat  ener  saw  I.  [?•«•  ^^-^^  and  bower, 

a  little  while  I  tarryed  there, 
212       and  a  lady  came  forth  of  a  fresh  Arbor ;  whence 

shee  came  forth  of  that  garden  greene,  loTdy  ladj, 

Sd  in  that  bower  &ine  wold  hane  beene ; 

shee  was  cladd  '  in  scarlett  redd, 
216        &  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  heade, 

her  md  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 

a  £urer  creatore  was  nener  seene. 

me-thonght  her  coming  did  me  good, 
220        &  straight  npon  my  feete  I  stoode. 

'*  Qood  Sir,"  quoth  shee,  '^  what  causes  yon  here  to 
lenge? 

for  ye  had  meetter  •  of  great  easmend  * ; 

&  heere  beside  is  a  castle  wight, 
224       &  there  be  leeches^  of  great  sleight,^ 

cuning  ^  men  wtth  for  to  deale, 

&  wonderons  good  happ  hane  for  to  heale  ;  who  uked 

him  to 

&  there  is  the  gentlest  hadu  att  will  oome  in  and 

be  ooxed 

228        that  ener  man  came  in  miseiy  tiU ;  by  ^e 

^  '  pntleet 

therfore  I  coHncell  yon  thither  to  wend,  "^  living. 

for  yee  had  neede  of  gi*eat  easmend." 

"  Lady,"  said  Egar,  "  as  itt  be-happened  mee, 
232       I  irke  to  come  in  any  companye. 

I  beseeche  yon,  Lady  faire  and  sweete, 

helpe  that  I  were  sounded  ®  with  one  sleepe, 

&  some  Easment  for  me  and  my  hackney." 
236        '*  Sir,"  sayd  shee,  "  I  will  doe  the  best  I  may. 

Sir,  sith  I  am  first  that  with  you  mett, 

I  wold  your  neede  were  the  better  bett.*  "  Sgw  went : 

"^  hiaateedwaa 

then  a  faire  maid,  shee  tooke  my  steede,  etabied, 

>  This  18  the  aecond  page  127,  the  MS.  *  physicians. — P. 

being  wrongly  numbered. — ^F.  •  skill. — ^P.  '  cunning. — P. 

*  HS.  ha«  a  tag  like  an  «  to  the  d. — F.  '  made  sound,  eased. — F. 

*  were  meeter,  qu. — P.  •  remedied.     A.-S.  b^an,  to  repair, 

*  easemend,  easement. — P.  restore,  remedy. — ^F. 
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240       &  into  a  stable  shee  did  bim  leade, 
ft  into  a  chamber  both  &ire  ft  light 
I  was  led  betweene  2  Ladyes  bright, 
his  bloody  all  my  bloodye  armour  of  me  was  done, 

uinonr 

uken  off,      £44       the  Ladv  searched  my  wounds  full  soone, 
giTCD  him.  ghee  gane  me  diinke  for  to  restore, 

for  neere  hand  was  I  bled  ^  before ; 

there  was  neuer  alle  nor  wine 
248       came  to  mee  in  soe  good  a  time ; 

a  siluer  bason  she  cammanded  soone, 

ft  warme  water  therin  to  be  done  ; 
The  londy  the  Ladye  Lone-some  vnde[r]  line,* 

hifl^da,      S52       With  her  white  hands  shee  did  wash  mine, 

ft  when  shee  saw  my  right  hand  bare, 

alas !  my  shame  is  mnch  the  more  ' ! 
^^  i^{,  the  glone  was  whole,  the  hand  was  nomen,^ 

Jjj^  ^"      X56       therby  shee  might  well  see  I  was  onercomen ; 

ft  shee  perceiaed  that  I  thought  shame ; 

therfore  shee  wonld  not  aske  me  my  name, 

nor  att  that  word  shee  sayd  noe  more, 
260       but  all  good  easments  I  had  there.* 
pat  him  to  then  till  a  bed  I  was  brought ;  ' 

'  I  sleeped  neoar  halfe  soe  soft ; 

the  Ladye  fayre  of  Hew  ft  hyde, 
264       shee  sate  downe  by  the  bedside ; 

shee  a  laid  a  sonter  *  ypon  her  knee, 
and  played  theron  she  plaid  fall  lonesomlye, 

ft  yett  for  all  her  sweet  playinge, 
while  her       268       oftimes  shec  had  fall  still  moominge ; 
Moff  ft  her  2  maydens  sweetlye  sange,  ' 

*  bled,  bled  dry,  exhausted  from  loss  Fowre  knyghtis  undir  schelde 
of  blood. — F.  Come  rydand  fnlle  xighte. 

•  linen.— F.    •  nnder  goie  (petticoat)  gir  Perceval,  1.  1387. 
or  line*  was  for  the  woman;   'under  «  mair. P. 

shield  *  for  the  man :  ♦  ^omen,  tc^k  away— P. 

There  was  none  that  undir  schilde  *  thore. — P. 

Duiste  mete  his  crokede  stede.  *  Bouter,  i.e.  Pbalter,  Psaltoiy. — ^P. 
Sir  Immbraa,  1.  617. 
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A  ofb  th6  weeped,  A  their  hands  wrange ; 

but  I  heard  neuer  soe  sweet  playingey 
272        &  euer  amongst,  soe  sore  siking.  and  die 

in  the  night  shee  came  to  me  oft, 

A  asked  me  whether  I  wold  ought ; 

bnt  alwayes  I  said  her  Nay 
276       till  it  drew  neerr  to  the  breake  of  day ;  Next  day 

then  all  my  bloodye  tents  ont  shee  drew,  ^rt"** 

againe  shee  tented  *  my  wounds  anew  :  [page  188.3  ^°°^ 

wott  yee  well  itt  was  noe  threede,' 
280       the  tents  that  into  my  wounds  yeede, 

they  were  neither  of  lake  nor  Line,* 

but  they  were  silke  both  good  &  fine ;  with  sUken 

twise  the  tenting  of  my  wounds 
284       cost  thai  Ladye  20  pounds, 

without  spices  and  salues  that  did  me  ease, 

&  drinkes  that  did  my  body  well  please  ; 

&  then  shee  gaue  me  drinke  in  a  home ;  and  healed 

them  up 

288       neuer  since  the  time  that  I  was  borne  with  a 

such  a  draught  I  neuer  gatt ;  drink, 

With  her  hand  shee  held  me  after  thatt. 

the  drinke  shee  gaue  mee  was  grasse  greene ; 
292       soone  in  my  wounds  itt  was  scene ; 

the  blood  was  away,  the  drinke  was  there,^ 

&  all  was  soft  that  erst  was  sore  ^  ; 

&  methought  I  was  able  to  run  and  stand, 
296       &  to  haue  taken  a  new  battell  in  hand ;  which  made 

the  birds  sange  in  the  greene  Arbor,  nady  to 


I  gate  on  foote  and  was  on  steere. 
the  Ladye  came  to  me  where  I  lay. 


fight  again; 


'  I  tent  a  sore  or  a  wotmde,  I  put  a  mentioned  in  alanndresB's  list  of  artidea 

tente  in  it.  Je  mets  me  tente.  You  shall  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141,  and  by 

never  heale  this  depe  wounde  if  you  tent  Chaucer.    The  following  passage  esta- 

it  not    Palagraye. — F.  blishes  its  colour : — 

»  thread.— P.  The  daisA  y-corowned  as  white  as  lake, 

*  A.-S.  heh,  garment;  lin,  flax.   Halli-  An  yielettis  on  bankes  be  [?]  bedene.    ' 
well  gives  "  Lake.  A  kind  of  fine  linen.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  II."— F. 

Shirts  were  formerly  made  of  it.    It  is  *  thore  or  sair. — P. 
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SheadTlMd     900 
hImtoiUj, 


loDft«dtogo, 

■he  let  him,     904 


908 


tTinghis 
urmonrand 
h«rwln«to      91S 
thebftckof 
hiBi 


woDdered 
thftt  he  felt 
■o  well. 


916 


Shewaimed 
him  thftt  he 
waa  only 
cared  for  a 
di^  or  two. 


320 


324 


328 


these  were  the  words  shoe  to  me  did  say, 

"  I  rede  yon  tarry  a  day  or  towe 

tiU  you  be  in  better  plight  to  goe ;  " 

but  I  longed  soe  sore  to  be  at  home 

thai  I  would  needlye^  take  leaue  to  gone. 

shee  gaue  me  2  shirts  of  raines  *  in  fere, 

put  them  next  my  body ;  I  haue  them  here ; 

ft  my  owne  shee  did  abone,' 

&  my  bloudye  armour  on  me  hath  done, 

sane  my  heauy  habergion  ;  shee  was  afrayd 

lest  they  ^  wold  haue  mad  my  wounds  to  bleede ; 

that  Ladye  with  her  milke  white  hand,* 

to  the  rason^  of  my  saddell  shee  it  bound' 

wtth  2  bottels  of  rich  ¥nne, 

ft  therof  haue  I  lined  euer  sinne.® 

I  sayd,  '*a!  deare'  good  Madam,  how  may  this 

be? 
the  coningest  leeche  in  this  land  be  yee ; 
for  all  my  wounds  lesse  or  more, 
of  them  I  feele  noe  kind  of  sore 
as  I  had  neuer  beene  wounded  wtth  sword  nor 

speare, 
nor  neuer  weapon  had  done  mee  deere.^^  " 
'^  wold  god,"  said  shee,  "  //tat  itt  were  soe ! 
but  I  know  well  for  a  day  or  2 
froe  that  lone  make  you  once  agast, 
your  oyntments  may  noe  longer  last, 
sith  you  will  not  abyde  with  mee, 
lett  yowr  Ladye  in  your  countrye 
doe  to  your  wounds  as  I  wold  haue  done  ; 
then  they  will  soft  and  heale  faU.  soone." 
one  thing  did  my  hart  great  greeffe, 


*  t.«.  needs. — P. 

'  Fine  cloth  made  at  Kennee,  in  Brit^ 
tany.— F. 
•  ■  i^.  aboTe.    G.D.— P. 

*  it.  on.— P. 

*  honde.^P. 


'  perhaps    arson,  id,  as  arfon.    Ft. 
saddle-bow. — P. 
'  bonde.— P. 

•  syne,  since. — P. 

•  ah!  dear!— P. 

"  depe,  Icedere,  nocere,  Lye. — ^P. 
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344 


I  had  nothing  that  Ladye  to  gine  ; 

but  my  golden  beades  forth  I  drew, 

that  were  of  fine  gold  fresh  and  new. 

shoe  wold  not  receine  them  at  my  hand, 

but  on  her  bedside  I  lett  them  liggand  ^ ; 

I  tooke  leane  of  that  Ladye  bright, 

&  homewards  rid  both  day  &  Night. 

I  fared  fnll  well  all  that  while 

till  I  came  home  within  2  mile  ; 

then  all  my  wonnds  wrought  att  once 

as  kniues  had  beene  beaten  thorrow  my  bones ; 

out  of  my  sadle  I  fell  that  fraye  ; 

when  I  came  to  my  selfe,  my  steed  was  away 

thus  haue  I  beene  in  this  ffarr  countrye, 

such  a  venterous  "Knight  mett  with  mee. 

Men  called  him  Sir  Gray  Steele ; 

I  assayed  him,  &  he  ffended  weele. 


Egergay« 
the  lady  hii 
gold  beads, 


rode  borne, 


and  fainted 
when  two 
milea  off. 


His  defeater 
was  Sir 
Oray-Steele. 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Then  spake  Grime  to  Sir  Egar  [pag»  i».] 

348       with  soft  words  &  faire, 
2f  Parte  "  that  man  was  neuer  soe  wise  nor  worthye, 

nor  yet  soe  cuning  proued  in  clergye,* 

nor  soe  doughtye  of  hart  nor  hand, 
352       nor  yett  so  bigg  in  stowre  *  to  stand, 

but  in  such  companye  he  may  put  in 

but  he  is  as  like  to  loose  as  win ; 

&  ener  I  bade  you  to  keepe  you  weele 
356       out  of  the  companye  of  Sir  Gray  Steele, 

for  he  is  called  by  command 

the  best  Kni^A^t  in  any  Land. 

sith  the  Matter  is  chanced  soe, 
360       wee  will  take  the  wayes  of  choice  2  : 


Grime 

comfort 

Bger; 


he  had 
warned  him 
to  keep  ont 
of  Sir  Oraj- 
Steele'sway. 


*  left  y™  liggand,  Le.  lying. — ^P. 
■  Fr.  derjfie,  learning,  skill,  science,  Clarkeship.    Cot— F. 


•  battle.— P, 
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Bger. 


376 


380 


384 


388 


who  has  392 

seven teen 


Orimegete 
dootonfor 
B8«r* 


from  your  lone  and  lajdye  Lained^  this  shalbee ; 

ghee  shall  know  nothing  of  onr  priniiye." 

but  litle  wist  Egar  nor  Sir  Grinie 

where  the  lady  was  that  same  time ; 

for  the  Lady  that  Egars  lone  was, 

her  chamber  was  wtthin  a  little  space ; 

of  Str  Egar  shee  soe  sore  thought 

that  shee  lay  wakened,  and  sleeped  nonght. 

a  Scarlett  Mantle  hath  shee  tane, 

to  Grimes  chamber  is  shee  gone ; 

shee  heard  them  att  a  prinie  dain  ' ; 

shee  stayd  with-ont,  ft  came  not  in. 

when  shee  heard  that  Egars  body  was  in  distresse, 

shee  loned  his  body  mickle  the  worse.' 

words  this  lady  wold  net  say, 

bat  tamed  her  backe  ft  went  awaye, 

yet  soe  prioilye  shee  is  not  gone 

bat  Grime  perceived  that  there  was  one ; 

an  ynfolded  window  opened  hee, 

ft  saw  the  way-gate  of  that  Ladye. 

"  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Egar,  "  maketh  that  dinn  ?  *' 

Grime  sayd,  "  my  spanyell  hound  wold  come  in.'* 

to  his  fellow  Sir  Egar  he  said  noe  more, 

bat  he  repented  that  she  came  there.^ 

Gryme  hath  gotten  that  same  night 

Leeches  that  beene  of  great  sleight, 

coning  men  wtth  for  to  deale, 

that  had  good  happ  wounds  to  heala 

yett  Long  ere  day  word  is  gone 

that  Egar  the  Knight  is  comen  home, 

ft  hath  moe  wounds  with  sword  ft  kniffe  * 

then  had  euer  man  that  bare  liffe : 

17  wounds  hee  hath  tane. 


'  lained,  t^.  concealed.--P. 

'  One  stroke  of  the  u  of  priuie  is 
wanting.  Dain  may  be  cUnn.  ?A.-S. 
dmn,  M,  place  of  rest. — F. 


•  werse.— P. 

•  thore.— P. 

•  knife.— P. 
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7  beene  thorrow  liis  body  ran  ;  USa^ 

the  Leeches  cold  doe  him  noe  remede,  ^^^  ^ 

396       bat  all  said  "  Egar  wold  be  dead." 

In  the  morning  the  Erie  &  the  conntesse,  Eori  md 

to  Grymes  chamber  can  th£  passe ;  Mk lita^^ 

the  Brie  said,  "  how  doth  Str  Egar  the  Knight  ?  "      "*"' 
400        then  answered  Grime  both  wise  and  wight : 

"  he  doth,  my  LorcZ,  as  you  may  see." 

"alas  !  "  said  the  Erie,  "  how  may  this  bee  ?  "  and  bow  Ui 

Ghrime  answered  him  hastilye,  befeu. 

404       "  my  Lori,  I  shall  tell  yon  gentleye :  makes  ap  a 

&  ^  vnooth  '  Land  he  happened  in, 

where  townes  where  both  few  &  thinn ; 

giffe  he  rode  neuer  soe  fast, 
408       7  dayes  the  wildemesse  did  last. 

he  heard  tell  of  a  yenterons  Knight 

tJiot  kept  a  forbbidden  conntrye  day  &  night, 

&  a  mile  by  the  salt  sea, 
412       castles  fiiyre  &  towers  hye ; 

On  the  other  '  side  a  feyre  strand,  [page  lao.] 

a  &ire  fforrest  on  the  other  hand, 

on  the  one  side  ran  a  fresh  rinere, 
416        there  might  noe  man  nighe  him  nere ;  that  Bger 

for  he  that  oxLer  that  riaer  shold  ryde,  Onj-^ 

strange  aventares  shold  abyde  ; 

hee  shold  either  fight  or  flee, 
430       or  a  weed  *  in  that  Land  leane  shold  hee  ; 

the  wedd  that  he  shold  leane  in  this  land 

shold  be  the  litle  ffingar  of  his  right  hand ; 

&  or  he  knew  himselfe  to  slowe, 
424       his  litle  fingar  he  wold  not  forgoe.  Sf****!  , 

*^  Grra7*0teelef 

boldlye  Egar  gaae  him  battell  tho ; 

his  helme  and  his  hawberckes  he  tooke  him  fro, 

soe  did  he  his  sword  A  his  spere 

»  for  sn. — ^F.  •  one  aide,  rie  le^^—V. 

*  unknown,  strange,  Ql.  Chau.— P.  *  wedde,  ie.  a  pledge.— P. 
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thieres 
attacked  and 
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him. 


though  he        436 
slew  eight  of 


440 
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Bger, 
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448 


459 


456 


460 


&  mnoh  more  of  liis  golden  gajre* ; 

6  homewardB  as  he  rode  apace 

thorrow  the  wylde  forrest  &  the  wyldeneasey 

he  thought  to  haue  scaped  withouten  Lett. 

then  15  theeves  with  Egar  Mett ; 

they  thought  Egar  for  to  have  him  sloe, 

his  gold  and  his  good  to  hane  tooke  him.  froe : 

thrise  through  them  with  a  spere  he  ran, 

7  he  slew,  and  the  master  man, 

yett  had  hee  scaped  for  all  that  dread  ; 

they  shott  att  him,  &  slew  his  steed  ; 

hee  found  a  steed  when  they  were  gone, 

wheron  Sir  Egar  is  come  home  ; 

for  if  S/r  Egar  dye  this  day, 

&rwell  flower  of  Kni^ht-hoode  for  euer  &  aye  ! 

then  the  Erie  preferred  40?  in  Land 

for  a  Leeche  that  wold  take  Egar  in  hand. 

9  dayes  were  comen  &  gone 

or  any  Leeche  wold  '  Egar  vndertane  ; 

it  was  9  dayes  and  some  deale  more 

or  his  ladye  wold  come  there  *  ; 

&  att  the  coming  of  that  iayre  Ladye, 

her  words  they  were  both  strange  A  drye : 

shee  saies,  '*  how  doth  that  wounded  Knight  ?  ' 

then  answered  Ghyme  both  wise  &  wight, 

"  he  doth,  Madam,  as  yee  may  see/' 

"  in  foith,"  said  the  Lady.  "  thats  litle  pittye  : 

he  might  full  well  haue  bidden^  att  home ; 

worshipp  in  that  Land  gatt  he  none ; 

he  gaue  a  ffingar  to  lett  him  gauge, 

the  next  time  he  will  offer  vp  the  whole  hand.' 

Gryme  was  euer  wont  to  gauge 

in  councell  with  the  ladye  to  stand, 

&  euer  told  Egar  a  fayre  tale 


*  geere. — P. 
«  had.— P. 


■  thor©.— P. 

*  i.e.  bided,  abode. — ^P. 
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Egergets 
able  to  walk. 
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Winglayne's 
lore  for 
Eger: 


till  the  Ksiight  Sir  Egar  was  whole  ; 

for  &  her  want  &  will  *  had  beene  to  him  lenging, 
464        it  wold  have  letted  him  of*  his  mending. 

soe  long  the  Leeches  delt  with  Sir  Egar 

till  he  might  stontl je  goe  &  stirr ; 

till  itt  once  beflfeU  vppon  a  day 
468        Gryme  thought  the  Ladye  to  assaye 

whether  shee  loned  Sir  Egar  his  brother 

as  well  as  ener  shee  did  before  : 

Grime  said,  "  Madame,  by  godds  might, 
472        Egar  will  take  a  new  battell  with  yonder  Kriight ; 

he  is  to  sore  wounded  yett  for  to  gone  ; 

itt  were  worshipp  to  cause  him  to  abyde  at  home, 

for  he  will  doe  more  for  you  then  mee." 
476        then  answered  tluit  fayre  Lady, 

"  all  that  *  while  tJiat  Egar  was  ^  the  Knight 

that  wan  the  degree  in  euery  fight, 

for  his  sake  verelye 
480       Manye  a  better  I  haue  put  by ; 

therfor  I  will  not  bidd  him  ryde, 

nor  att  home  I  will  not  bid  him  abyde. 

Nor  of  *  his  Marriage  I  haue  Nothing  adoe  *  ;  [pi««  i«i.] 
484        I  wott  not,  Ghyme,  what  thou  saist  therto." 

Gryme  turned  his  backe  of  the  Ladye  faire, 

&  went  againe  to  his  brother  Sir  Egar, 

sett  him  downe  on  his  bed  side, 
488        &  talked  these  words  in  that  tyde  : 

*' Egar,"  he  said,  ''thou  &  I  are  brethren  sworne, 

I  loued  neuer  better  brother  borne ; 

betwixt  YS  tow  let  ys  make  some  cast, 
492        &  find  to  make  oui*  formen  ^  fast, 

for  of  OUT  enemies  wee  stand  in  dread, 

&  wee  Lye  sleeping  in  our  bedd." 

>  <*  wanton  vill,"^ti:  from  this  mistake  *  In  the  MS.  there  is  something  like 

I  should  suspect  this  Poem  transcribed  afi  e  following  the/. — ^F.          '  the. — P. 

only  from  y*  mouth  of  a  minstrel. — ^P.  *  MS.  Egar  y*.  was. — F.    y*.  Egar  was. 

But  4'  for  if,  and  want  meaning  "  desire,"  — P. 

make  sense. — ^F.  *  with  •  todo:  qu.— P.  *  foemen. — P. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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They  will 
take  Grime'g 
brother  524 

Pallyas  into 
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Egar  said,  '*  wbat  miBtrast  hane  jee  with  mec  ? 

for  this  7  monihes  if  I  here  bee, 

shall  neuer  a  man  take  my  matter  ^  in  hand 

till  I  bee  able  to  auenge  mj-selfe  in  Land." 

A  kinder  Knight  then  Gryme  was  one, 

was  neuer  bredd  of  blood  nor  bone : 

*'  methinke  yon  be  displeased  with  mee, 

A  thai  is  not  jout  part  for;to  bee, 

for  sith  the  last  time  that  je  came  home, 

I  hane  knowen  prinie  '  messengers  come  &  gone 

betwixt  your  Ladye  A  Erie  Olyes, 

a  Noble  Knt^^t  that  donghtye  is, 

of  better  blood  borne  then  ener  were  wee, 

&  halfe  more  linings  then  snch  other  3." 

then  Egar  vp  his  armes  sprang, 

A  ffiwt  together  his  hands  dange, 

with  still  monming  &  siking  sore  ' 

saith,  "  alas  !  my  lone  &  my  Ladye  &yre, 

what  hane  I  done  to  make  yon  rothe  ^ 

that  was  ener  leene,  &  now  soe  Lothe  ?  " 

Ghryme  had  of  him  great  pittye, 

"  brother,"  he  said,  "  be  conncelled  by  mee  ; 

if  yon  wiU  doe  after  my  connsaile, 

peradyentnre  it  will  greatly  prevaile : 

another  thing,  my  lifie  I  dare  Lay 

that  yee  shall  wed  that  Ladye  wi'thin  this  monthes  day.  * 

"  how  now  ?  "  quoth  Egar,  "  how  may  fJtut  bee  ?  " 

"  peace  !  "  said  Oryme,  "  <S?  I  shall  tell  thee : 

I  hane  a  brother  that  men  call  Palyas, 

a  noble  sqnier  &  worthye  is, 

he  is  welbeloned  within  this  conrt 

of  all  the  Lords  round  about ; 


'  ?  MS.  my  hatter  was  first  written, 
then  seemingiy  sn  m  orer  the  A,  but  only 
two  strokes  of  it  are  seen.  It  can  hardly 
be  read  my  hatter,  for  though  Old  Norse 
hattr  is  German  hut  (hat),  yet  hattr  has 


not  hufa  second  metaphorical  meaning  of 
**  custody,  guardianship,  care,  charge. — 
F. 

«  Only  half  the  »  in  MS.— F. 

•  sair.— P.  *  wpothe.— P. 
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wee  will  him  call  to  our  coiincell,^ 

peradventnr  he  will  vs  pravayle ; 

&  I  my  selfe  will  make  me  sicke  at  home 

till  a  certen  space  be  comen  &  gone, 

&  thai  snch  a  diaease  hath  taken  mee 

thai  I  may  noe  man  heare  nor  noe  man  see. 

Palyas  my  brother  shall  keepe  yon  att  home, 

&>  I  my  selfe  will  to  that  battell  gone, 

&  I  shall  feitch  Gray-steeles  right  hand, 

or  I  shall  leane  another  fingar  in  thai  Land/' 


HeihaU 
nuneBger 


while  Orlme 
fights  Gray- 
Steele. 


[The  Third  Part.] 

They  called  Pallyas  to  their  conncell,* 

&  he  assented  soone  wtthonten  fayle, 
8f  Parte  for  he  loned  St'r  Egar  both  Euen  &  mome 
540       as  well  as  he  did  Gryme  his  brother  borne. 

"  A  iff  you  will  to  this  battell  goe, 

yee  had  neede  of  good  conncell  betwene 
vs2. 

Ghyme,  if  thou  wilt  fight  with  Sir  Gray-steele, 
544        thon  had  neede  of  weapons  thai  stand  wold  weele ; 

for  weapons  may  be  both  fresh  &  new, 

fikle,  false,  &  fnll  vntme ; 

when  a  weapon  fidleth  when  a  man  hath  need, 
648        all  the  worse  then  may  hee  speede  ; 

And  all  I  say  by  Sir  Egar,  [page  isi.] 

where  was  a  better  K.7iighi  knowen  any  where  P 

when  his  weapon  faild  him  att  most  need, 
562       all  the  worse  then  did  he  speede." 

Palyas  said,  '^  there  was  somtimes  in  this  coonirye, 

Egar,  your  vnckle  Sir  Egranye, 

h  when  thai  Egramye  was  linand 
566        he  had  the  guiding  of  a  noble  brand. 


So  said,  to 
done. 


Pollyae 
agrees, 


batnjs 
that  Grime 
mtuthaye 
abetter 
sword  than 


£gerhad. 


He  will  get 
hlmEger's 
nnde'e 
brand, 


»  counBayle. — P. 

B  B  2 
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564 


ftt  his  death     568 


with  a  lady      572 
living  near. 


Orime  will 
borrow  it. 


Orime  goes 
to  the  lady, 
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brand. 


576 


580 


584 


588 


the  name  of  itt  was  called  Erkyin  >  ; 

well  were  that  man  had  it  in  keeping  ! 

first  when  that  sword  was  rought, 

to  King  fPnndns  it  was  brought 

fnll  far  beyond  the  greekes  sea, 

for  a  lewell  of  high  degree. 

when  the  King  departed  *  this  world  hence, 

he  left  it  wtth  the  yonnge  prince  ^  ; 

&  some  sayd  that  Egramye 

shold  lone  that  ladye  in  priuiiye  ; 

he  desired  the  sword  in  borrowing ; 

the  Kmg  deceased  at  that  time ; 

&  when  that  Egrame  was  linande, 

he  had  the  guiding  of  that  noble  brand  ; 

that  man  was  neuer  of  a  woman  borne, 

durst  abyde  the  winde  his  face  befome. 

the  Ladyes  dwelling  is  heere  nye  ; 

shoe  saith,  '  there  is  noe  man  that  sword  shall  see 

till  her  owne  sonne  be  att  age  &  land, 

&  able  to  welde  his  fathers  brande.'" 

Ghrime  sayd,  "  I  will  goe  thither  to-morrow  at  day 

to  borrow  that  sword  if  that  I  may." 

on  the  morrow  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 

to  Egrames  Ladie  went  Grime  the  Knight ; 

kindley  he  halcht^  that  ladye  faire : 

she  saith,  "  how  doth  my  Cozin  Sir  Egar  ?  " 

"hee  will  forth,  maddam,  wi^h  all  his  might 

to  take  a  new  battell  on  yonder  Knt'^^t ; 

he  prayeth  you  to  lend  him  his  ynckeles  brand, 

&  there  he  hath  sent  you  the  deeds  of  his  land, 

&  all  mine  I  will  leaue  with  you  in  pawne 

that  jour  sword  shall  safelye  come  againe." 

soe  he  desired  that  sword  soe  bright 


1  Erkyin :  below  'tis  called  E^eking, 
wAtch  perhaps  is  right. — P. 
«  kt  departed.— P. 


•  1. 1.  princess.- 

*  saluted.— P. 
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that  shee  was  loth  to  with-say  *  that  Kmght ; 

then  shee  feitched  him  forth  that  Nohle  brand, 

&  recemed  the  deeds  of  both  their  lands  ; 

she  said,  "  there  was  noe  fanlt  with  Egeking, 

bnt  for  want  of  grace  and  goneminge  ; 

for  want  of  grace  &  good  goneminge 

may  loose  a  Kingdome  &  a  King, 

for  there  is  neither  Lin  ^  nor  light 

that  Egeking  my  sword  meeteth  with, 

bnt  gladlye  it  will  throngh  itt  gone, 

that  biting  sword,  vnto  the  bone  ; 

bnt  I  wold  not  for  both  yot*r  Lands 

that  Egeking  came  in  a  cowards  hands." 

&  yett  was  faine  *  Sir  Gryme  the  Knight : 

to  Egar  he  went  againe  that  night ; 

Pallyas  he  said,  "  I  read  yon  be  conncelled  by  mee, 

&  take  some  gifts  to  that  faire  Ladye, 

to  that  Ladye  faire  &  bright 

that  Lodged  Sir  Egar  soe  well  the  first  night." 

"  the  best  tokens,"  said  Sir  Egar, 

beene  her  sarkes  of  raines  * ;  I  hane  tliem  here." 

he  tooke  broches  &  beads  in  that  stonde, 

&  other  lewells  worth  40? 

&  to  reward  that  fayre  Ladye, 

&  thanke  her  of  her  cnrtesie. 

"  wherby,"  sayd  Gryme,  "  shall  I  her  know 

amongst  other  Ladyes  that  stands  on  a  row  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  yon  tokens,"  sayd  Sir  Egar, 

Wherby  yon  may  know  that  Ladye  faire :      [page  iss.] 

shee  hath  on  her  nose,  betweene  he[r]  eyen, 

like  to  the  Moxmtenance  ^  of  a  pin ; 

&  that  [hew]  is  red,  A  the  other  is  white. 


ShegiTeeit 
him,  he- 
depositing 
his  own  and 
Eger'B  title- 
deeds  as 
secmrityfor 
itsrotom. 


Orime 
oomei  back. 


PaUyas  teUs 
him  to  take 
gifta  for  the 
lady  that 
healed  Bger. 


Eger  de- 
Boribeeher 
to  Orime. 


'  A.-S.  wi^saggan^  to  deny,  gainsay. —  '  See  1.  305  above,  p.  364. — F. 

v.  ^  amount,   quantity,   see  Chanc.    61. 

'  Limme  ^  lith  is  to  this  day  a  phrase  — P.      [Her  eyebrows  meet. — F.]      so 

in  Scotland  for  the  whole  body. — P.  Horace,  of  Lycoris  "  tenui  fronte." — H. 

'  And  then  was  faine,  i.f.  glad. — ^P. 
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684 


628 


and  takes         632 
leave  of  all. 


636 


640 


644 


and  rides  off. 

Winglayne 
watches  him 
galloping ;       648 
thinks  he  is 
Eger; 


652 


then  goes  to 
Orime's 


there  is  noe  other  Ladye  her  like, 

for  shee  is  the  gentlest  of  hart  &  will 

thai  ener  man  came  vntill." 

Earlj  on  the  other  day 

theese  2  knights  did  them  array  : 

into  a  window  Str  Egar  yeede, 

hookes  of  Romans  for  to  reede 

that  all  the  court  might  him  heare. 

the  'Knight  was  armed  &  on  steere ; 

he  came  downe  into  the  hall, 

&  tooke  his  leane  both  of  great  &  small. 

the  Erie  tooke  Egars  hand  in  his  fist, 

the  conntesse  oomlje  cold  him  Kisse ; 

his  onne  lady  stood  there  by, 

shee  wold  here  the  Knight  noe  companye : 

he  sayd,  "  fl&rwell  my  Lady  feire  !  " 

shee  sayd,  "  god  keepe  yon  better  then  he  did  ere!  '^ 

&  all  tJuit  ener  stoode  her  by, 

did  *  Mameill  her  answer  was  soe  dry. 

he  went  to  the  chamber  or  he  wold  blin  '  ; 

Sir  Oryme  came  forth  as  he  went  in. 

Stepped  into  the  stirropp  ■  that  stiffe  were  in  warr, 

&  Palyas  his  brother  wrought  ^  him  a  spere. 

then  wold  he  noe  longer  abyde, 

bnt  towards  Gray-steele  can  he  ryde. 

to  the  walls  went  winglaine,  that  Lady  faire, 

for  to  see  the  waygate  of  her  lone  Str  Egar ; 

&  Oryme  the  spnrres  spared  not ;  soe  weele 

to  the  steeds  sides  he  let  them  feele, 

his  horsse  bonted  '  forth  with  Noble  cheere, 

he  spowted  ^  forward  as  he  had  beene  a  deere 

till  he  was  passed  ont  of  her  sight. 

to  Grymes  chamber  went  that  Ladye  bright : 


'  The  first  d  \n  made  oyer  a  ic  in  the 
MS.— F. 

■  desist,  cease. — P. 

'  Percy  has  put  in  an  «  above  the 


line.— F. 

*  raitghty  i.e.  reached. — P. 

*  bouted,  Scot,  for  bolted.— P. 

*  a  Scotch  idiom. — ^P. 
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yett  long  time  or  shea  came  there 

Paljas  had  warned  Sir  Egar, 

drawen  double  cortaines  in  that  place 

that  noe  man  of  Str  Egar  noe  knowledg  hath.^ 

Pal jas  was  fall  of  cnrtesie, 

A  sett  a  chaire  for  that  faire  Ladje : 

shee  said,  "  at  the  walls,  Paljas,  I  hane  beene  there 

to  see  the  ryding  forth  of  Str  Egar ; 

he  rydeth  feircely  out  of  the  towne 

as  he  were  a  wild  Lyon. 

alas !  hee  may  make  great  boast  A  shoure^ 

when  there  is  noe  man  him  before  ; 

but  when  there  is  man  to  man,  &  steed  to  steede, 

to  prone  his  manhood,  then  were  it  neede !  " 

oftentimes  Egar  both  cruell  A  keene 

for  her  in  strong  battells  ofb  hath  beene, 

&  oftentimes  had  put  himselfe  in  warr  ; 

&  lay  &  heard  her  lowte  '  him  like  a  knaue  : 

he  wist  not  how  he  might  him  wrecke,^ 

but  cast  yp  his  armes,  &  thought  to  speake. 

&  Palyas  was  perceiued  of  that, 

&  by  the  sholders  he  him  gatt ; 

he  held  him  downe  both  sad  &  sore, 

that  he  lay  still  &  stnrrd  noe  more. 

Palyas  was  full  of  ourtesie, 

&  thus  answered  that  £sdre  ladye ; 

he  said,  '*  Maddame,  by  gods  might, 

Egar  is  knowne  for  the  Noblest  Knight 

That  euer  was  borne  in  the  land  of  Beame,     [iMge  is4.] 

&  most  worshipp  hath  woon  to  tJiat  Belme ! 

that  was  well  proued  in  heathenesse  * 

when  the  King  of  Beame  did  thither  passe ; 

soe  did  the  Jjorda  of  this  countrye, 

&  alsoe  your  fether,  that  Erie  soe  free. 


andsayB 
Egercan 
a^w  oil 
wellenongli 
when  tbere'i 
no  one  to 
light  Urn. 


Bgercan 
huxlly  help 
speaking, 


butPallyaa 
holds  him 
down, 


tells  Wing- 
l«ynethAt 
Egcristhe 
noblest 
knight  of 


»  haB.— P. 

•  stonr.  qu. — ^P. 


•  perhaps  flowte. — ^P, 

*  revenge. — ^P. 


*  «c.  the  Heathen  Land. — ^P. 
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716 


there  came  a  sowdan  to  a  hill,' 

thai  many  christen  men  had  done  fll, 

the  name  of  him  was  Gromordiney' 

that  many  a  christen  man  had  pnt  to  pine  ; 

&  he  becalled  any  cristen  Knight^ 

or  any  5  that  with  him  wold  fight. 

500  Knights  were  there  that  day, 

&  all  to  that  battell  they  saydden  nay. 

Egar  thought  on  yon  att  home, 

&  stale  to  that  battell  all  alone  ; 

they  fought  together,  as  I  heard  tell, 

on  a  mountaine  top  till  Gromordine  fell. 

60  Hethen  '  were  in  a  busment  ^  neere, , 

&  all  brake  out  vpon  Sir  Egar : 

or  any  reshcew  came  to  him  then, 

he  had  kild  Gromordine  &  other  ten. 

then  was  he  rescewed  by  a  Noble  KnigJit 

that  euer  was  proued  both  hardye  &  wight, 

the  name  of  him  was  Eay  of  Eaynes,^ 

a  Northeren  Knight  I  trow  he  is ; 

there  were  bat  Egar  &  other  ten, 

A  th6  killed  60  or  more  of  the  heathen  men  ; 

thus  they  reschewd  the  Noble  Egar, 

&  brought  him  to  the  host,  as  you  shall  hear. 

the  Khig  of  Beame  in  that  stage 

offered  Sir  Egar  his  daughter  in  Marryage  ; 

yet  that  gentle  Knight  wold  not  doe  soe, 

he  loued  you  best  [that]  now  *  be  his  foe. 

you  be  his  foe,  he  knowes  that  nowe 

when  he  standeth  in  dread,  I  know." 

the  Lady  was  soe  wrath  with  Palyas, 


*  a  Sowdan  them  until,  i.e.  a  Sultan 
came  unto  them. — ^P. 

'  Oomordine  or  Gorvordinc. — P. 
■  Hethen,  first  written  Lcthen,  in  MS. 
and  then  corrected. — F. 

*  ambushment.  i.e.  arabusc:ide. — P. 

*  perhaps  Cathness,  orig.  Ka^^nes. — P. 


■  who  now. — P.  Though  who  in  the 
nominative  was  in  uise  at  Sie  date  of  the 
ballad,  that  was  the  more  general  rela> 
tive.  Soe  Mr.  Weymouth's  paper  on 
uho,  Phil.  Soe.  Truns.  1860-1,  p.  64,  and 
Mr.  Fumivall's  answer  to  it,  Phil.  Soe. 
Trans.  1866,  p.  189.— F. 
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720        shee  tooke  her  leane  &  forth  shoe  goth.* 
Now  lett  VB  leane  chyding  att  home, 
&  speake  of  Sir  Chyme  that  is  to  the  battell  gone. 


Now  of  Sir 
Q^rime. 


[The  Fourth  Part.] 

All  the  wildemesse  that  there  bee, 

724        Grime  rode  it  in  dayes  3  ; 

he  mett  a  sqnier  by  the  way ; 

4?  Parte  with  fayre  words  Grime  can  to  him  say, 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "who  is  hord  of  this  conntrye  ?  " 

the  sqnier  answered  him  gentlye, 

"  It  is  a  lord  most  worthyest  in  waine,* 

Erie  Gares  is  his  name." 

Grime  sayd,  "  how  highteth  that  lords  heyre  '  ?  " 

he  sayd,  "  he  hath  none  bnt  a  danghter  fayre." 

Ghyme  saith,  "  who  hath  that  Ladye  wedd  ?  " 

the  Knight  sayd,  "  shee  nener  came  in  mans  bedd ; 

bnt  Sir  Attelston,  a  hardye  Knight^ 

marryed  that  Lady  fayre  &  bright ; 

for  he  gaue  battell,  that  wott  I  weele, 

vpon  a  day  to  Sir  Gray- Steele  : 

a  harder  battell  then  there  was  done  tho, 

was  nener  betwixt  Kni^^ts  2 ; 

bnt  Gray- Steele  killed  Sir  Attelstone, 

a  bolder  Kni^^t  was  nener  none. 

Erie  Gares  sonne  &  his  heyre, — 

in  all  the  world  was  none  more  goodlyere, — 

he  was  soe  sorry  Attelstone  was  dead, 

he  thonght  to  qnitt  gray-steele  his  meede ; 

boldlye  he  gane  him  battell  vpon  a  day, 

ther-for  many  a  man  sayd  well-away ! 

&  there  th6  both  ended  att  this  bane 

as  many  another  K.7i{ght  hath  done ; 
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>  gaes.— P. 

»  ?  uxmet  dwelling,  or  Sc.  wane^  man- 
ner,   fiiflhion,    Soio-Gothic    watta,    IsL 


vane^  consuetudo,  mo0.    (Jamieson). — F. 
■  Written  above  Ladytfayrt  crossed 
out.— F. 
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ffor  I  hane  wist'  that  tyrant  wtth  liis  hands  2  [pi«e  isi.] 

kill  a  100  Knights  and  some  deale  moe ; 

shamfiilje  hath  driuen  them  to  dead 

withonten  succour  or  any  remed." 

for  all  the  words  he  spake  in  that  time, 

nothing  it  feared  the  Kntght  Sir  Grime. 

Gryme  sayd,  "  how  ffarr  hane  wee  to  that  citye 

whereas  that  Ladyes  dwelling  doth  bee  ?  " 

the  Knight^  said  " bnt  miles  2 ; 

the  one  of  them  I  will  wtth  yon  goe." 

they  talked  together  gentlye 

till  he  had  brought  Grime  to  that  ciiye. 

att  a  burgesse  house  his  ine  he  hath  tane; 

to  Seeke  the  Ladye  Sir  Grime  is  gone; 

then  he  went  into  a  garden  greene 

where  he  saw  many  Ladyes  sheene ; 

amongst  them  all  he  knew  her  there 

by  the  tokens  of  Sir  Bger. 

Egar  was  hurt  vnder  the  eare ; 

an  oyntment  Giyme  had  drawen  there ; 

he  held  the  gloue  still  on  his  hand 

where  Egers  fingars  was  lackand ; 

&  when  that  'knight  came  her  nye, 

he  kneeled  downe  ypon  his  knee, 

A  thanked  her  wtth  humble  cheere 

"  sith  the  last  time,  madam,  that  I  was  heere." 

"  Str,"  said  shee,  "  excused  you  must  hold  mee  ; 

thus  avised,  I  did  you  neuer  see." 

then  hee  gaue  her  the  shirts  of  raines  in  that  stond 

and  other  lewells  worth  40?, 

&  thus  rewarded  that  feyre  Ladye, 

&  thauked  her  of  her  curtesie. 

"  Now  Str,'*  sayd  shee,  "  soe  hane  I  blisse : 

how  fareth  the  Knight  that  sent  me  this  ?  " 

'*  I  doe,  Madam,  as  yee  see  now,' 


*  kiiowu«— -P. 


Squire.— P. 


?  MS.  nu^  be  how.— F. 
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therof  I  thanke  great  god  and  you."  . 

"  why  Str,"  said  shee,  "  but  is  it  yee 
788        that  in  such  great  perill  here  did  bee  ? 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  sound  in  sight." 

hastilye  shee  rose  &  kist  that  Knight.  ^^Tk 

Gryme  Looke  vpon  t?iat  Ladye  *  faire:  ^^  ^ 

792        soe  faire  a  creature  saw  I  ^  neuer  ere ; 

for  shee  was  cladd  in  scarlett  redd, 

&  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  head ; 

her  rud  was  red  as  rose  in  raine, 
796        a  fairer  creature  was  neuer  seene. 

as  many  men  in  a  matter  full  nice, — 

but  all  men  in  louing  shall  neuer  be  wise, — 

his  mind  on  her  was  soe  sett  orime  taus 

800        that  all  other  matters  he  qu[i]te  forgett ;  her. 

&  as  th6  stood  thus  talkeand, 

shee  stale  the  gloue  besids  his  hand. 

when  shee  saw  his  right  hand  bare, 
804       softly  shee  said  to  him  there, 

"  Str,"  said  shee,  "  it  was  noe  marueill  though^  you 
hidd  yoi^  hond ! 

for  such  Leeches  in  this  Land  are  none  ! 

there  is  noe  Leeche  in  all  tliis  land  she  finds 

808        can  sett  a  fingar  to  a  hand,  his  havin/ 

to  be  as  well  &  as  fedre  finger, 

as  neuer  weapon  had  done  it  deere  ^  ! 

but  game  and  bourd  ^  Let  goe  together ; 
SIS       scorning  I  can  well  conssider ! 

it  was  neuer  that  Knights  commandement 

noe  scome  hither  to  mee  to  send  ! 

J£  thou  be  comen  to  scome  mee,  [xwee  im.] 

816       fiull  soone  I  can  scome  thee."  getsugiy, 

before,  shee  was  mild  of  state, 


)  There  is  a  tag  to  the  0  as  if  for  a.—  ■  tho^  then.— P. 

F.  *  hurt.— P. 

«  hee.— P.  *  jest.— P. 
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Borty^and 
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that  he  Is 
going  to 
fight  Oray- 
Steele  for 
Bger. 


The  lady  is 
pacified. 


824 


828 


832 


836 


840 


and  offers 
hlniBupper, 
but  he  can't     o*4 
eat  for  love. 


She  shows       848 
him  to  bed, 


Now  is  ghee  high  and  Ml  of  hate ! 

&  of  all  the  lewells  thai  he  hath  brought, 

shee  cnrset^   them  to   the  ground,  k  wold  them 

naught.^ 
Grime  was  nener  soe  sore  '  in  all  his  daj ; 
he  wist  nener  a  word  what  he  shold  say ; 
&  as  shee  was  to  the  chamber  passand, 
Grime  tooke  that  Ladje  by  the  hand, 
saith,  "  I  beseech  yon,  lady  free, 
a  word  or  2  to  hearken  mee, 
h — soe  helpe  me  g^d  &  holy  dame  ! — 
I  shall  tell  yon  how  all  this  matter  was  done  ^ : 
the  km^^t  thai  was  heere,  he  was  my  brother, 
&  hee  thonght  me  more  abler  then  any  other 
for  to  take  thai  matter  in  hand : 
he  loneth  a  ladye  within  his  land ; 
if  not  in  euery  fight  he  win  the  gree,* 
of  his  lone  forsaken  mnst  he  bee." 
shee  sayd,  "  yee  seeme  a  gentle  Knt^^t, 
thai  answereth  a  ladye  wtth  soe  mnch  right." 
the  lewells  the  mayden  hath  ypp  tane, 
&  shee  &  the  ILnighi  to  chamber  are  gone, 
shee  sent  vnto  thai  bnrgesse  place 
a  mayden  thai  was  faire  of  face ; 
what  cost^  soener  his  steede  did  take, 
twice  double  shee  wold  it  make. 
a  rich  supper  there  was  dight,  ^ 

&  shortlye  sett  before  thai  ILnighi. 
Meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee, 
he  was  soe  enamored  of  thai  fayre  Ladye. 
he  longed  sore  to  [bee  ^]  a  bedd, 
&  to  a  chamber  shee  him  Led,] 
&  all  his  armonr  of  was  done,  ' 


>  cost— P.    ?  MS.  cast.- 
"  nought. — ^P. 
"  sorry,  qn. — P. 
*  came,  no  legT* — P. 


-F. 


victory. — P. 
cost.— P. 
bee.— P. 
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Shetelhihiiii 
■hecan 
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happy  till 
■he  u 
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&  in  his  bed  he  was  layd  soone. 

the  Ladye  lonesome  of  hew  A  hyde* 
fi52        sett  her  downe  by  his  bedside, 

shee  layd  a  sowter  vpon  her  kneo, 

&  theron  shee  playd  fnll  lone-somlye, 

&  her  2  mayds  fnll  sweetlye  sang, 
856        &  ener  they  wept,  &  range  ^  their  hands. 

then  Spake  Gryme  to  that  Ladye  fayre  ; 

"  of  one  thing,  Madam,  I  have  great  Mameile,' 

for  I  heard  nener  soe  sweet  playinge, 
860        &  ofentetimes  soe  sore  weepinge." 

shee  commanded  her  sowter  to  be  taken  her  froe, 

&  sore  shee  wrange  her  hands  2 : 

"  Sir,"  shee  sayd,  "  I  mnst  nener  be  weele 
864       till  I  be  anenged  on  Sir  Gray-steele, 

for  he  slew  my  brother,  my  fathers  heyre, 

&  alfloe  my  owne  Lord  both  fresh  &  fayre  ; 

for  Sir  Attelstone  shold  me  hane  wedd, 
868        but  I  came  nener  in  his  bedd ; 

he  gane  a  battell,  that  wott  I  weele, 

ypon  a  day  to  Sir  Gray-steele. 

a  harder  battell  then  was  done  thoe, 
872        was  nener  betweene  Knt^^ts  2  ; 

Gray- Steele  killed  Attelstone ; 

therfor  many  a  Kmght  made  great  moane. 

then  my  brother  that  was  my  fathers  heyre — 
876       in  all  the  world  was  none  more  goodlyer — 

he  was  soe  sorry  for  my  hnsband  indeed, 

he  thought  to  have  qnitt  Gray-steele  his  Meede : 

boldlye  he  gane  him  battell  ypon  a  day ; 
880       therfore  many  a  man  sayd  wellaway  ! 

And  there  they  both  ended  att  that  bone      [pi«e  187.) 

as  many  another  Knight  hath  done  ; 

for  I  hane  wist  that  tyrant  with  his  hands  2 

»  pelliB,  cutis,  hyd,     Wn^hfa  Vocah.  •  their  hands  rang  or  wiang.— P. 

p.  44. — ^F.  ■  perhaps  care, — ^P. 
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•trength  de.     892 
oraeaee  from 
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midnight. 


896 


and  th«t  he     ^^ 
ie  better  on 
horKbeck 
than  on 
foot. 


904 


908 


Nextday 
Orlmeanna, 


912 


to  hane  a  killed  a  100  Knighta  &  moe, 

&  shamefuUy  driuen  them  to  dead 

with-onten  sacoour  or  any  remedeje.* 

&  if  thou  be  oomen  to  fight  with  that  Knight^ 

lesn  defend  thee  in  thj  right ! 

there  is  noe  woman  aline  that  knoweth  so  weele 

as  I  doe  of  the  Condick>n8  of  Str  Graj-steele, 

for  exierye  honre  from  Midnight  till  noone, 

eche  hower  he  increaseth  the  strenght  of  a  man' ; 

&  enery  honor  from  Noone  till  Midnight, 

eneiy  hower  he  bateth  the  strenght  of  a  KmghL 

looke  thon  make  thy  first  counter  like  a  Km^^t, 

A  enter  into  his  armour  bright ; 

looke  boldlye  vpon  him  thou  breake  thy  spere 

as  a  manfull  Knight  in  warr' ; 

then  light  downe  rudlye  ^  for  thy  best  boote  * ; 

the  tyrant  is  better  on  horsbacke  then  on  foote ; 

presse  stiflye  vpon  him  in  that  stoore 

as  a  Knight  will  thinke  ®  on  his  paramoure ; 

but  I  will  not  bid  yee  thinke  on  me, 

but  thinke  on  your  ladye  whersoener  shee  bee  ; 

&  let  not  that  tyrant,  if  that  he  wold, 

lett  you  of  that  couenant  that  Ladye  to  holde." 

then  shee  tooke  leaue  of  that  gentle  Knt^^t ; 

to  her  ohamber  shee  is  g^ne  with  her  maidens  bright 

Sir  Gryme  longed  sore  for  the  day ; 

the  Ostler  '  soone  can  him  arraye, 

ho  armed  the  Knight  &  brought  him  his  steede, 

&  he  gaue  him  red  gold  for  his  meede. 

a  rich  brea[k]&8t  ^  there  was  dight, 

&  shortlye  sett  before  that  Knight^ 

but  meate  nor  drinke  none  wold  hee 


remead. — P. 
mon. — ^P. 

weir,  Scottice. — P. 
readily.— P. 
advantage. — ^P. 


•  who  thinks.— P. 

'  i.e.  the  chamberlain,  Hosteller,  or 
mattre  d'hotel;  but  see  page  140,  line 
206  Fof  MS.]— P. 

"  The  k  added  in  MS.  by  P.— F. 
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916        bat  a  cuppe  of  wine  A  soppes  3.  takes  a  cap 

he  tooke  leaue  of  thai  Ladye  cleare,  rides  for- 


&  rydeth  towards  the  fresh  riner. 


ward. 


[The  Fifth  Part.] 

Early  in  that  May  morning,  On  a  meny 

920       merrely  when  the  burds  can  sing,  ^  ™*'™' 

the  throstlecocke,  the  Nightingale, 
5f  Parte  the  laneracke  &  the  wild  woodhall,^ 

the  rookes  risen  in  enery  riner,    '^ 
924        the  birds  made  a  blissfhll  bere  * ; 

It  was  a  heanenly  Melodye  ^iicn  hWa 

pro  a  Knight  that  did  a  loner  bee,  m^dy 

on  the  one  side  to  heare  the  small  birds  singing, 
928       on  the  other  side  the  flowers  springing. 

then  drew  forth  of  the  dales  the  dun  deere, 

the  son  it  shone  both  freish  &  cleere, 

Phebns  gott  vp  with  his  golden  beames,  and  the 

932        oner  all  the  land  soe  light  it  gleames ;  sbinea,'°" 

hee  looked  ypon  the  other  side, 

see  parkes  &  palaces  of  Mickle  pryde, 

with  7  townes  by  the  salt  sea 
986       with  castles  fayre  &  towers  hyee. 

oner  the  riner  were  ryding  places  2,  Orinw  rides 

&  soone  Grime  chose  to  the  one  of  tho  ; 

&  then  he  wold  noe  longer  abyde, 
940        bat  into  Gray-steeles  Land  can  he  ryde  ;  into  Oray- 

A  yett  was  feared  Sir  Ghyme  the  Knight 

lest  he  wold  hane  tarryed  him  till  night ; 

but,  god  wott,  he  had  noe  cause  to  doe  soe ; 
944       for  Gray-steele  had  oner-waches  2.  Gray-Steele's 

they  went  &  told  their  Master  anon  right,  SoMm"; 

'*  into  jowr  Land  is  comen  a  Knight^ 

"  riTere.— P.  kind.    G.  ad  Chau.— P. 

'  Perhaps,  wode  wal.    The  witwall  '  bere,  noise,    yi^.  page  388,  lin.  146 

or  golden  onzle,  a  bird  of  the  Thrush      [of  MS.]— P. 
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and  3"  he  hath  rydden  abont  the  plaine, 

And  now  is  he  bowne  to  tume  home  againe.'*  [pi«e  \».] 

"Nay,"  aayd  Ghpay-8teele,  "  by  St.  John  ! 

this  one  yeere  he  shall  not  goe  home, 

but  he  shall  either  fight  or  flee, 

or  a  wed  in  this  land  leane  shall  hee.*' 

they  brought  him  red  sheeld  &  red  spere, 

&  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  his  g^re ; 

his  brest  plate  was  pnrpelye  pight, 

his  helmett  itt  shone  with  gold  soe  bright, 

his  shankes  full  seemlye  shone, 

was  sett  with  gold  &  precious  stone, 

his  armes  wtth  plate  &  splents  ^  dight 

were  sett  with  gold  &  silner  bright ; 

with  his  sheelde  on  his  brest  him  befome, 

theron  was  a  dragon  &  a  vnicome ; 

on  the  other  side  a  beare  &  a  wyld  bore, 

in  the  Middest  a  ramping  Lyon  tJiat  wold  byt[e']  sore ; 

about  his  necke  withouten  fayle 

a  gOTgett  rought  wi'th  rich  Mayle, 

With  his  helme  sett  on  his  head  soe  bye ; 

a  mase  '  of  gold  full  royaUye, 

on  the  top  stoode  a  Carbunckle  ^  bright, 

it  shone  as  Moone  doth  in  the  night ; 

his  sadle  with  selcamoure  ^  was  sett, 

With  barrs  of  gold  richlye  frett ; 

his  petrill  *  was  of  silke  of  Inde, 

his  steed  was  of  a  furley  '  kinde, 

with  raines  of  silke  raught  to  his  hand. 


>  Splints.  Small  overlapping  plates 
for  the  defence  of  the  bend  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  which  allowed  of 
free  motion.  Thev  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  Edward  the  Third's  time. 
Fairholt'sOM/uifM  in  England,  p.  586. — F. 

«  The  e  added  in  MS.  by  Percy.— F. 

•  mace. — P. 

*  topas.— P. 


•  Cp.  "Ciclaton,  a  rich  stuff  from 
India.  K.  Alysaander,  1964.  Fr.  eig- 
laton ;  Lat.  cyda$**  Herbert  Coleridge's 
Glossary. — F. 

•  peitrill.— P.  Petrell,  a  breastplate. 
Kennett  (in  Halliwell).  Fr.  PoictraH,  a 
Petrell  for  a  horse.     Cotgrave. — ^F. 

'  ferley,  i.e,  wondroos. — ^P. 
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witli  bells  of  gold  theratt  ringand.^ 

he  stepped  into  his  etirropp  well  armed  in  war,' 

a  Knight  kneeled  &  ranght  him  a  spere ; 

&  then  wold  he  noe  longer  abyde, 

bnt  straight  to  Bit  Qrime  cold  he  ryde. 

when  Grrime  was  ware  of  Gray-steele, 

through  comfort  his  hart  came  to  him  weele ; 

he  sajd,  "  thou  wounded  my  brother  Sir  Egar ! 

that  deed,  traytor,  thou  shall  buy  full  sore.^  '* 

Ghray-steele  answered  neuer  a  word, 

but  came  on  Str  Grime  as  he  was  woode ; 

they  smoten  their  steeds  with  spurres  bright, 

&  ran  together  with  all  their  might; 

but  Oray-steele  came  on  Sir  (Jrime 

like  a  lyon  in  his  woodest  time  ; 

soe  did  Grime  vpon  Str  Oray-steele, 

A  attildo^  him  a  dint  tJiai  bote  '  full  weele ; 

thorrow  all  his  armour  lesse  &  more, 

cleane  thorrow  the  body  he  him  bore, 

that  all  his  girthers  burst  in  sunder; 

the  Knight  &  salle^  &  all  came  vnder. 

through  the  strenght  of  Gryime  A  his  steedo 

he  smote  downe  Ghtky-steele,  &  ouer  him  yeede ; 

&  well  perceiued  Gray-steele  then 

that  he  was  macht  with  a  Noble  man. 

then  young  grime  start  out  of  stray,^ 

&  from  his  stirrops  he  light  that  day ; 

he  thought  on  that  Ladye  yore, 

how  shee  had  taught  him  to  doe  before ; 


of  gold  on 
ita  reins. 


HetakMft 


•adebargw 
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Um  right 
through 
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king. 


>  Compare  Chaucer^s  Monk  (Frol. 
Cant.  Tales,  ed.  Moms,  y.  ii.  p.  6,  1. 
169-171): 

And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bridel 

heere 
Oyngle  in  a  whiitlyng  wrnd  so  deere, 
And  eek  aa  lowde  as  doth  the  chapel 

beUe.— F. 

•  weip.  q.— P. 


•  saip.— P. 

•  attilde,  i,e,  ettled,  aimed.  Scot— P. 
»  did  bite.— P. 

•  saddle.— P. 

'  ?  stray  here  mnst  be  from  extra, 
on  the  outside,  without,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  stray,  but  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "on  the  outside  of  the  horse,  the 
saddle."— F. 
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he  shooke  oat  his  sword  Egeking ; 

the  other  mett  him  manffiillj  without  leasing ; 

Grime  sought  him  on  one  side 

&  raught  him  a  wound  full  wyde ; 

a  100^  Mailee  he  shore  assunder, 

&  all  the  stuffe  that  was  there  ynder ; 

throughout  all  his  armour  bright, 

5  inch  into  the  sholder,  the  sword  light. 

but  Oraj-steele  neuer  with  noe  man  mett 

that  2  such  dints  did  on  him  sett ; 

then  thought  Graj-steele,  that  warrjour  wighty 

to  quitt  Sir  Grime  that  Noble  Knt^^t : 

He  hytt  him  on  the  helme  on  hje  [p^go  m.] 

that  the  fire  as  flynt  out  can  Bje ; 

or  euer  he  cold  handle  Egeking  againe, 

3  doughiye  dints  he  sett  on  him  certaine 

that  almost  Sir  Gryme  was  slaine, 

the  least  of  them  might  haue  beene  a  mans  bane.. 

thus  these  Noble  bumes  ^  in  battele 

hacked  &  hewed  with  Swords  of  Mettle. 

through  rich  many  &  mjny  plee' 

the  red  blood  blemished  both  their  blee. 

Sir  Grime  was  learned  in  his  child-hood 

full  Noblje  to  handle  a  sworde ; 

wtth  an  arkward  stroke  ffull  slee^ 

he  hitt  Sir  Gray-Steele  on  the  knee ; 

if  he  were  neuar  soe  wight  of  hand, 

on  the  one  foote  he  might  but  stand : 

"  thou  wounded  my  brorther  Sir  Egar ; 

that  deed  thou  shalt  abuy  Ml  sore^ !  " 

then  answered  Gray-steele,  that  warryour  wight, 

"  wherefore  vpbraydest  thou  me  with  that  Knight  ?  " 

*  "  for  he  neuer  went  by  watter  nor  Lande, 


>  bames,  i.0.  men. — ^P. 

'  It  should  be  Mail  &  many  plie.  See 
Reliquee,  vol.  L  pag.  10,  ver.  21  &  Glos. 
—P. 


»  fily.—P. 

*  flair.— P. 

*  Ghrime  answered. — P. 
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but  he  was  as  good  as  [t]he '  both  of  hart  A  hand ; 
&  hee  had  beene  weaponed  as  well  as  I 
he  had  beene  worth  both  thee  &  niee." 
he  hitt  Sir  Gryme  on  the  cainell'  bone ; 
a  quarter  of  his  sheeled  away  his  gone  ' ; 
the  other  he  clane  in  tow 
that  it  ffell  into  the  fe jld  soe  far  him  froe ; 
his  Noble  sword  Egeking 
went  from  him  withont  Leasing, 
but  Grime  was  wight  upon  the  land, 
he  followed  fast  after  A  gatt  his  brand ; 
bnt  on  ^  Graj-Steele  had  had  his  other  foote 
to  hane  holpen  him  in  neede  and  boote, 
I  cold  not  thinke  how  Gryme  the  Knight 
shold  hane  comen  againe  to  that  Ladye  bright, 
when  he  had  gotten  againe  Ege-king, 
fell  were  the  dints  he  sett  on  him ; 
with  an  arkeward  stroke  full  sore 
through  liner  A  longs  Gray-steele  he  bore. 
Gray-Steele  went  walling*  woode 
when  his  sydes  fomed  of  his  harts  blood ; 
>  then  perceined  the  Knight  Sir  Qrnae 
that  Gbtiy-Steele  was  in  poynt  of  time. 
Gbime  sayd,  *'  yeeld  thee,  Str  Gray-steele, 
for  thon  can  nener  doe  ^  soe  weele." 
the  other  said,  "  thon  mayst  lightlye  lye ; 
that  man  shall  I  nenar  see ; 
that  man  was  nener  of  woman  borne 
shall  make  me  yeelde,  one  man  to  one." 


Ony-Steele 

MtiQrime 
on  the 
oollw-bone, 


■BdknookB 
biB  sword 
ont  of  hto 


Orimo 
reoovenit, 


cvtfOny- 


through  the 

liyerancl 

lungs. 


andoallBon 
him  to 
yUdd. 


»  thee  both.— P. 

*  The  CaineU  or  Kennel  bone  of  the 
neek  is  still  current  in  Northamptonshire. 
See  Canel  bone  in  Bailey's  Diet.— P. 

Bat  swiche  a  faireneese  of  a  nekke 
Had[de]    that   swete,    that    boon    nor 

brekke, 
Nas  ther  noon  seen  that  mys-satte ; 
Hyt  was  white,  smothe,  str^ht,  and 
pore  flatte, 


Withouten  hole  or  eanel  boon^ 

As  be  semynge  had[de]  she  noon." 

Chancer.  The  Boke  of  the  Jhicheeee,  L 
942,  Tol.  T.,  p.  183,  ed.  Morxis,  1866.— 
P. 

■  is  gone. — ^P. 

*  and  [-if].— P. 

*  itf.  boiling,  raging  mad. — ^P. 

*  get  on,  fight.— F. 
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Ini 


OriJBM's 


▲tlMt, 


Orlme  gript 
Grmy-Steeto 
by  the 
throat, 
throws  him 
down,Mtd 
kills  him. 


Ill  deeds 
meet  ill 


1068 


107S 


1076 


1080 


1084 


1088 


1092 


Ony.8teele     1096 
licssUin; 


he  was  see  angty  att  Orimes  words 

thai  both  his  hands  he  sett  on  his  sword, 

&  wtth  all  his  strenght  that  was  in  him  Leade,* 

he  sett  itt  on  Str  Grimes  heade 

that  sach  a  stroke  he  nener  gate, 

nor  noe  Knt^At  that  was  his  mate. 

he  thought  his  head  rone'  assunder, 

his  necke  cracked  tJuit  was  ynder, 

his  eares  brushed*  out  of  blood. 

the  Knight  stackered^  wtth  that  stroke,  &  stoode, 

for  A  he  A  had  ^  once  fallen  to  the  ground, 

the  Lady  had  nener  seene  him  sound. 

thus  they  fought  together  fell  &  sore 

the  space  of  a  mile  and  somthing  more. 

Oraj-steele  bled  wtthouten  &yle, 

his  visage  waxed  pan  and  wale^ ; 

Grime  att  his  gorgett  he  gate  a  gripe,  [page  140.  j 

ft  fast  he  followed  in  after  itt, 

&  backward  to  the  ground  he  him  bare  ; 

he  let  him  neuer  recouer  more ; 

his  brest-plate  from  him  he  cast, 

ft  thrise  to  the  hart  he  him  thrust : 

thus  vngracious  deeds  without  mending 

can  neuer  scape  without  an  ill  endinge. 

all  this  I  say  by  Sir  Gray-Steele, 

for  fortune  had  led  him  long  and  weele ; 

I  haue  wist  that  Knight  with  his  hands  tow 

slay  100  Knights  and  moe, 

shamefullye  driuen  them  to  dead 

without  succour  or  any  remed ; 

ft  he  lyeth  alaine  with  a  poore  Knight 

ft  for  7  his  swome  brother  came  to  fight. 


>  laid,    qu.— P.  (or  lea^de,  left— F.) 

•  rove,  i.e,  riven. — V. 

■  biastacL— P.  «« To  bnueh,  v.  n.  to 
bunt  forth,  to  nuh,  to  israe  with  vio- 
lence.    WaUace.**    Jamieeon. — F. 

*  staggered. — ^P.     Old  None  stakray 


to    totter    (Wedg.);     Scotch    stacktr, 
Btakker ;  Swed.  stagra,    (Jam.). — F. 

*  &  had  may  be  xhad  in  MS.^-F. 

•  wan  &  pale. — P. 
»  that  for.— P. 
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then  Gryme  looked  by  him  soone ; 
1100      they  ^  steeds  were  fighting,  as  they  had  done ; 

in  Bonder  he  parted  the  steeds  2 ; 

to  Graysteeles  sadle  can  he  goe ;  orime  takes 

he  right  the  Girthes,^  &  sadled  the  steed,  " 

1104      A;  againe  to  the  dead  body  he  yeede, 

A  palled  forth  his  Noble  Brand, 

A  smote  of  S*r  Gray-steeles  hande :  cotB  off  hu 

^  hand, 

"  My  brother  left  a  fingar  in  this  land  with  thee, 
1108      therfore  thy  whole  hand  shall  he  see." 

hee  looked  yp  to  the  castle  of  stone, 

A  see'  Ladyes  manye  a^  one 

wringing,  A  wayling,  A  rioing  there  heare,' 
lUS      striking,  A  crying  wtth  voices  full  cleere. 

wight  men,  they  wold  not  blin, 

horsse  A  hamesse  pro^  to  win : 

it  was  ener  Sir  Gh^y-steeles  desiring 
1116      that  for  his  death  shold  be  made  noe  chalishing.^ 

Orime  leapt  on  Sir  Gray-steeles  steed,  iflapson 

his  owne  by  the  bridle  he  cold  him  leade, 

A  he  rode  towards  the  fresh  riner,'  and  rides 

baoktohJfl 

1120      there  was  noe  man  dnrst  nye  hmi  nere ; 

yett  it  was  an  howre  within  the  night 

before  he  came  againe  to  that  Ladye  bright.  lady. 

he  rode  strayght  to  the  bnrgesse  dore, 
1124      the  ostler  mett  him  on  the  flore : 

*'  O  Master !  "  he  sayd,  *'  now  is  come  thai  Knight 

that  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light ; 

he  hath  brought  with  him  Sir  Gray-steeles  steede, 
1 128      A  much  more  of  his  golden  weede ; 

he  hath  brought  with  him  his  chaine  of  gold — ] 

'  their. — P.  avoir  soin,  se  mettre  en  peine,  prendre 

*  righted  the  girthf.  qn. — ^P.  soin,  de  calere,    Hoqu^ort    I  caze  n&t, 
'  saw. — ^P.  I  regarde  nat  or  estyme  nat  a  thyng :  // 

*  Only  half  the  »  in  the  MS. — F.  ne  men  chatUt.    Palsgrave.    8e  chaloir 

*  hair. — ^P.  de,  to    passe,  care,  take    thought  for. 

*  TOO,  U.  for.— P.  CJotgrave.— F. 

»  Ft.    chaloir:  importer,    se  Bonder,  ■  rivere. — ^P. 
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his  sadle  hames  is  fajre  to  behold, — 
with  other  more  of  his  golden  geere ; 
1132      in  all  this  land  there  is  none  such  to  were.*' 
then  to  the  dore  fast  cold  thej  hje, 
bold  men  A  jeamaarye.^ 
orime  r»-  the  Bnrffesse  asked  the  Knight 

f  UM«  to  atop  ®  ^ , 

in  tiM  town,    1  ise      whether  he  wold  lodg  wtth  him  all  night. 

Gbime  sayd,  *^  to  lye  in  a  strange  iBod — 

A  here  is  a  strong  Castle  att  hand — 

methinke  itt  were  a  great  follye ; 
tmtKoesto     lUQ      I  wott  not  who  is  my  freind  or  my  enemye." 
obamber.  hee  tooke  the  hand,  &  the  glone  of  gold  soe  gay ; 

to  the  Ladyes  chamber  he  tooke  the  way 

att  snpper  where  shoe  was  sett, 
1144      bnt  nener  a  Morsel  might  shee  eate : 
ghe  I.  ift.  "  a !  "  shee  sayd,>  "  now  I  thinke  on  that  Knight 

'"™**'*'  that  went  from  me  when  the  day  was  light ! 

yesternight  to  the  chamber  I  him  Ledd ; 
int>bfthie        1148      this  night  Ghray-steele  hath  made  his  bed ! 

alas  !  he  is  fonle  lost  on  him  ! 

that  is  mnch  pittye  for  all  his  kine  ! 

for  he  is  large  of  blood  &  bone, 
1152      &  goodlye  nnrtore  laoketh  he  none ; 

&  he  his  *  fayre  in  armes  to  fold, 

He  is  worth  to  her  his  waight  in  gold ;  [page  ui.] 

woe  is  me,  for  his  lone  in  his  conntrye ! 
and  think-      1156      shcc  may  thinke  lonee  or  she  him  see !  " 

Ing  on  bar  ''  ° 

loet  hu- 

tMDd, 


Wtth  that  she  thought  on  her  liord  Attelstone 
that  they  water  out  of  her  eyen  ran. 


when  Orime  Wtth  that  Grime  knocked  att  the  chamber  dore, 

the  door.        1160      &  a  maiden  stoode  tber  on^  the  flore ; 

*'  O  Madam  !  "  shee  said,  '*  now  is  come  that  Knight 
that  went  hence  when  the  day  was  light.'' 
She  rifln,  &  hastilye  from  the  bord  she  rise, 

'  ^eomaniye. — ^P.        •  Ah  !  sheen*. — ^P.      cp.  h  1227-8,  p.  393. — ^F. 
•  18.— P.    ?  hb  fair  one,  his  lore ;  but  *  MS.  theron. — F. 
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1164      &  kissed  him  20  sifche  > :  ff^"**". 

nlm  twenty 

"  how  haue  you  fiuren'  on  your  lonmey  ?  "  *'">'*• 

"fiill  well,  my  loae,"  Sir  Ghdme  did  say, 

''  for  I  haue  taken  such  a  snrtye'  on  yonder  Knight 
1 168      that  pore  men  in  his  country  may  haue  right ; 

Merchants  may  both  buy  and  sell 

Within  the  lands  where  they  doe  dwell." 

he  gaue  her  the  hand  &  the  gloue  gay,  hn  or^- 

1 172      &  sayd,  «  Uy  vp  this  tiU  itt  be  day."  gj^^'" 

shee  tooke  the  gloue  att  ^  him, 

but  shee  wist  not  that  they  hand  was  in  ; 

A  as  they  stoode  still  on  the  ground, 
1176      the  hand  fell  out  ther  in  ^  that  stond, 

&  when  shee  looked  on  that  hand  which  bad 

tkdn  her 

that  had  slaine  her  brother  and  her  husband,  husband 

and  brother, 

uoe  marueill  though  her  hart  did  grisse,^ 
1180      the  red  blood  in  her  &ce  did  rise : 

it  was  red  rowed  ^  for  to  see, 

With  fingars  more  then  other  three ; 

on  euerye  fingar  a  gay  gold  ring, 
U84      a  precious  stone  or  a  goodly  thing ; 

&  yet  shee  hath  it  yp  tane 

A  put  into  the  gloue  againe,  and  she 

&  vnto  a  coffer  did  shee  goe, 
1188      &  vnlocked  lockes  one  or  2. 

a  rich  supper  there  was  dight 

A  sett  before  that  worthye  Kntght^ 

but  meate  nor  drinke  he  might  none ; 
1 192      he  was  soe  furbrished,*  body  and  bone, 

he  longed  sore  to  be  a  bedd. 

&  to  a  chamber  shee  him  Ledd,  pn^  Orime 

^  to  bed, 

>  tiines. — ^P.  '  colour,  rud  of  a  cheek :  A.-S.  rud, 

*  ».«.  fered.— P.  red.--F. 

■  suretye. — ^P.  ■  For-Msntte,  broken,  bruised  (Halli- 

*  t>.  at  his  hand. — ^P.  well's  Gloss.),  jintcliverbrygeld,  crushed, 

*  MS.  therin. — F.  grinded,  bruised  (Sewel).    A.-S.  brywan, 
'  grise. — P.    First  written  gre^e  in  to  bruise;  forbrylan,  to  break  in  pieces, 

the  MS.  and  then  corrected. — ^F.  smash,  bruise  (Soswortb).— F. 


Oftrea, 
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examincg  &  all  his  armcoT  of  wiis  done, 

1196      A  the  Lady  searched  his  wounds  soone. 
the  Ladje*  was  nener  soe  soe  sonnde 
when  shee  saw  hee  had  no  deaih  ^  wound  * ; 

and  thinks  for  eo^T  thought  that  &7Te  Ladye 

him.  isoo     his  wedded  wife  tKa^  shee  shold  bee. 

&  when  shee  had  this  done, 
to  her  owne  chamber  shee  went  soone ; 

iim„  aiie  she  tooke  out  the  hand  h  the  gloue  of  gold  ; 

g^^'^'    1804      to  her  &thers  hall  shee  sayd  shee  wold, 
att  supper  when  he  was  sett, 
&  many  Lords  withouten  lett. 
ft  when  shee  came  into  the  hall, 
1808      finely  shoe  halched*  on  them  all : 

to  Eui  "  I  can  tell  you  tydings,  father,  will  like  you  weelle ; 

sbune  is  yoicr  enemye  Sir  Gray-steelee."     {so) 
then  they  laughed  all  ffull  hastilye, 
1818      said,  "  Maddam,  it  seemeth  to  be  a  lye : 
thai  man  was  neuer  borne  of  a  woman 
cold  neuer  kill  Ghvy-steele,  one  man  to  one.'  *' 
she  cast  out  the  hand  and  the  gloue  of  gold ; 

'"^*  1816      all  had  Marueill  did  it  behold, 

for  it  was  red  rowed  for  to  see, 
wtth  fingars  more  then  other  3, 
ft  on  euerye  fingar  a  fine  gold  ring,^ 
1880      a  precious  stone  or  a  g^oodlye  thing. 

the    Erie    sayd,   "daughter,   wher    dwelleth    that 
Knight  ?  " 
[page  I4S.]  Then  answered  that  Ladye  both  faire  [ft]  bright, 

and  teiiB  ,   ft  sayth,  "  &ther,  his  name  I  cannott  myn,^ 

hiiq  who 

won  it  1884      but  he  was  borne  in  the  Land  of  Beame ; 

he  is  large  of  blood  ft  bone, 
ft  goodlye  Nurture  lacketh  none  ; 

*  There  are  tags  like  esses  to  these          *  One  stroke  only  of  the  fi  is  in  the 

letters  in  the  MS.— F.  MS ;  oyer  it  is  a  mark  of  contraction. — F. 

'  saluted ^P.  *  mention.— P. 

'  man  to  man.  qn. — ^P. 
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1S28 


1232 


1236 


1240 


1244 


1248 


1252 


1256 


he  is  &ire  in  armes  to  fold, 

he  ia  worth  his  waight  in  gold ; 

bnt  he  rydeth  in  the  morning  when  it  is  daj." 

''  tTiat  I  sett  gods  forbott,"  the  Erie  can  saj, 

"  for  I  wold  [not]  for  ^  a  iooo? 

of  florences  '  red  &  ronnde, 

ynrewarded  of  me  that  he  shold  goe 

that  soe  manfollj  hath  nenged  mee  on  mj  foe." 

Earlje  on  the  other  day 

Sir  Gryme  radylye*  can  him  array ; 

A  as  hee  was  his  leane  ta.keand, 

the  erle  came  att  his  hand ; 

ft  when  the  Erie  came  him  nye, 

Str  Gkryme  sett^  him  on  his  knee, 

ft  thanked  him  with  humble  cheerre 

for  the  great  refreshing  he  had  there. 

the  Erie  tooke  Ghryme  by  the  hand, 

ft  said,  '*  gentle  Kmghty  doe  thou  ypp  stand  ! 

ft  as  thon  art  a  warriour  wight, 

tarry  with  me  this  day  ft  this  night." 

*'  my  Ixm2,"  hee  said,  '*  I  am  at  your  will ; 

all  your  comattndement  to  fnlfiU." 

then  a  sqnier  tooke  the  steeds  tow, 

ft  to  a  stable  then  can  he  goe ; 

the  Erie  tooke  Gryme  by  the  hand, 

to  the  pallace  th6  yode  Leadand ; 

a  rich  dinner  ther  men  might  see, 

of  Meate  ft  drinke  was  great  plentye ; 

the  certaine  sooth  If  I  shold  say, 

he  was  meate  fellow  for  ^  the  ladye  gay. 

ft  when  the  dinner  was  all  done, 

the  Erie  tooke  Grime  into  a  chamber  soone. 


On  the 


d«y. 


BurlOaraB 
comet  to 
Grime, 


aakflhim 
to  stay 
another  day, 


takes  him 
to  the 


seats  him  at 
dianer  next 
hisdaogh- 


»  not  fop.~P. 

'  Florins,  foimerly  vorth  abont  Sb.  4d. 
apiece : 

I  salle  the  gyffe  ten  thousand  ponnde 
Of  Jlorence  that  bene  rede  and  rounde. 


Sir  btmhraa,  1.  294-5,  in  ThomUm  Bo- 
maneeSf'p.  100.  Halliwell*s  Glossary. — F. 
'  The  top  of  the  a  in  radylye  is  open, 
nearly  like  u. — F, 

•  Lb.  knelt  down. — ^P. 

*  U.  messmate  to,  &c^P. 
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Mkshimlf      ISeO 
be'i  married. 


and  on 
OrimoNj- 
lag  no. 


offerahim 
hi«  dauf b- 


1S64 


1S68 


1272 


the  betrothal 
iamado, 


1276 


1280 


andOrime 
rideahome. 


A  spurred '  him  gentlye, 

*'  Str,  beene  70U  marryed  in  your  ooanbrye  ?  " 

Grime  aoBwered  him  hastilye, 

"  I  had  neoar  wiffe  nor  jetb  Ladjre : 

I  tell  yon  tmly,  by  Sauit  John, 

1  had  nendr  wiffe  nor  yett  Lemman." 
the  Erie  sayd,  "  I  am  glad  indeed, 

for  all  the  better  here  may  yon  speede ; 
for  I  hane  a  daughter  ika/t  is  my  heyie 
of  all  my  Lands,  that  is  soe  faire ; 
&  if  thon  wilt  wed  that  h^dye  free, 
With  all  my  hart  I  will  gine  her  thee." 
great  thankes  Oryme  to  him  can  make ; 
saith,  *'  I  lone  her  to  well  to  forsake !  " 
and  afore  the  Erie  &  Bishopps  3 
Giyime  handfasted  '  that  faire  Ladye. 
the  day  of  Harryage  itt  was  sett, 
that  Oryme  shold  oome  againe  without  Let 
the  Erie  feitched  him  in  that  stonde 

2  robes  was  worth  400? 

they  were  all  beaten  gold  begon ; — 
he  gane  Egar  the  better  when  he  came  homie.- 
he  tooke  Leane  of  the  Erie  &  the  Ladye, 
A  rydes  home  into  his  oonntiye. 


When  Grime 
roachoBa 
forest  near 
home. 


1284 


e'.  Parte  ^ 


hegoeaon 
foot  to  his 


1288 


[The  Sixth  Part.] 

'•He  came  to  a  forrest  a  prinye  way, 
A  leaneth  his  steed  &  his  palfray  ; 
&  when  he  had  soe  doone, 
he  went  to  his  chamber  right  soone, 
A  priuylye  knocked  on  the  dore, 
[<&]  Palyas  his  brother  stood  on  the  flore. 


>  sperred,  i^.  asked  him. — P. 

'  plighted  hands,  t.e.  betrothed. — P. 
A.-S.  iMndfmstan,  to  pledge  one's  hand. 
OfMaiys  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  Ornm- 


lum  (i.  81, 1.  2380-90)  aajB: 

dc  iho  wass  kaMn4fc8st  an  god 
hitt  Jostep  was  ^ehatteim. — F. 
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Palyas  was  neuer  more  glad  A  blyth  Cp*8«  i«.] 

when  he  see  his  brother  come  home  aliue. 

"  how  &reth  Str  Egar  ?  '^  Sir  Orime  can  saj. 
1292      '^  the  better  thai  jou  haoe  sped  on  your  loomey." 

'^  rise,  Sir  Egar,  &  arme  thee  weele 

both  in  Iron  &  in  Steele, 

A  goe  into  yonder  forreste  free, 
1296      A  Pallyas  my  Brother  shall  goe  with  thee ; 

A  there  thou  shalt  find  Str  Gray-steeles  steed, 

A  much  more  of  his  golden  weede ; 

there  thou  shalt  find  his  chaine  of  gold, 
1300      his  sadle  hamesse  ^11  fayre  to  behold, 

wtth  other  more  of  his  golden  geere  ; 

in  all  this  land  is  none  such  to  weare. 

to-morrow  when  the  sunn  shineth  bright, 
1304      Looke  thou  gett  into  thy  Ladyes  sight, 

A  looke  thou  as  strange  to  her  bee 

as  shee  in  times  past  hath  been  to  thee ; 

for  A  thou  doe  not  as  shee  hath  done  before^ 
1308      thou  shalst  loose  my  loue  for  euermore." 

then  forth  went  Egar  A  Pallyas 

where  the  steeds  A  steuen^  was. 

a  Scarlett  Mantle  Grime  hath  tane ; 
1312      to  the  Erles  chamber  hee  his  gone 

wtth  still  Mourning  A  sighing  sore,' 

'^  alas  !  sbune  is  my  brother  Sir  Egar ! 

for  7  dayes  are  comen  and  gone 
1 316      sith  he  promised  me  to  bee  att  home ; 

he  rode  forth  wounded  verry  sore ; 

alas  !  my  sorrow  is  much  the  more ! 

thy*  great  pride  of  thy  daughter  free 
1320      made  him  in  this  great  perill  to  bee ; 

alas  that  eaer  shee  was  borne ! 

the  best  Knight  that  euer  was  in  this  world  is 
forlome !  " 

Boqaefort. — ] 


tells  Bger 


go  to  the 
rorest. 


takeOray- 
Steele'i 
steed  and 


show  him- 
self to  Win- 
erlayne,  and 
treat  her 
soonifully. 


Orimegoes 
to  Earl 
Bragas, 


away  seven 
days,  and 
most  be 
killed. 


•11  through 

Winglayne's 

pride. 


>  ?  stuffs.    0.  Fr.  etiouvoir,  conven- 
ance,  n^eessit^  proyision  de  tout  ce  qui 


est  D^cessaire. 
«  saip.— P. 


F. 
the,— P. 
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The  But  13S4 


18S8 


1333 


Theywvl-        1336 


Hetanui 
bin  back  on 
Wlnglayne,      1340 
•ad  rebokai 


1344 


Bhfltwoont. 

Her  father 

begi  Grime      1348 


to  bring 
Bgerroond. 


1353 


1356 


Giyme  vpon  Iub  way  can  goe; 

the  Erie  A  the  Gonntesae  were  fnU  woe ; 

then  they  bowned^  them  both  more  A  lease 

to  the  parish  chnrch  to  hear  a  Masse. 

when  the  Maaae  waa  all  done, 

to  the  pallace  th^  went  fnll  aoone. 

one  looked  betwene  him  &  the  amm, 

aaiBy  **  methinkea  I  aee  tow  aimed  Knighbi  oome." 

another  aayd,  ^'  Nay  indeed, 

it  ia  an  armed  Knight  ryding,  and  leads  a  ateede." 

A  when  they  Knight  came  them  neere, 

all  wiat  it  waa  S»r  Egar ; 

but  Gryme  was  the  firat  man 

that  euer  welcomed  Sir  Egar  home.' 

the  Erie  tooke  Egara  hand  in  hia, 

the  connteaae  cold  him  oomlye  Eiaae ; 

hia'own  Lady  winglaine  wold  hane  done  aoe; 

he  turned  hia  backe  A  rode  her  froe, 

&  aaid,  "  parting  ia  a  prinye  payne, 

bnt  old  freinda*  cannott  be  called  againe ! 

for  the  great  Idndneeae  I  hane  found  att  thee, 

fforgotten  ahalt  thon  neaer  bee." 

he  turned  hia  ateede  in  that  tyde, 

&  aaid  to  Gamwicke  he  wold  ryde. 

the  Lady  aooned^  when  he  did  goe ; 

the  Erie  ft  the  Connteaae  were  fall  woe ; 

the  Erie  profered  Gryme  40?  of  Land,* 

of  florencea  that  were  fayre  A  round, 

for  to  gett  the  good  will  of  Egar  his  daughter  to  : 

I  hope  that  waa  ethe  ^  to  doe. 

Grime  went  forth  on  hia  way, 

ft  fidre  worda  to  Egar  [can  he  aay^ :] 

*'  abyde  ft  apeake  a  word  with  mee, 


•  i.e,  made  them  ready.— P. 

•  hame.— P. 

■  friended. — ^P. 

•  swooned. — P. 


•  Londe.— P. 

•  A.-S.  edfi,  easy.— F. 

•  MS.  partly  cut  away:  words  read 
by  Percy.— F. 
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1360 


1364 


136S 


137S 


1376 


1380 


1384 


^88 


Brother/'  he  sidd,  <'  for  Ghariiye/'  Cpi«e  i44.] 

Egar  sajd,  '*  here  I  am  at  jour  will ; 

whatere  jou  command,  He  fulfill." 

a  sqnier  tooke  his  steeds  tow, 

ft  to  a  stable  can  he  goe. 

Gryme  tooke  Egar  by  the  hand, 

to  their  owne  chamber  they  went  Leadand, 

ft  all  his  armour  of  hath  done, 

ft  laid  it  downe  where  he  put  it  on. 

Gryme  feitched  forth  tow  robes  in  thai  stond, 

the  worse  was  worth  400? 

th6  were  all  of  beaten  gold  begon : 

he  put  the  better  Egar  on ; 

then  was  Egar  the  seemlyest  man^ 

that  was  in  all  Christendonne. 

Gryme  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 

to  the  palace  th6  yode  Leadand'  : 

a  rich  dinner  there  Men  might  see, 

Meate  ft  drinke  there  was  plentye ; — 

certaine  sooth  if  I  shold  say, 

he  was  meate  fellow  with  the  Ladye  gay ; — 

ft  when  the  dinner  was  all  done. 

Grime  tooke  the  Erie  to  councell  soone : 

*'  as  my  Lord  Egar  is  the  Kmght 

that  winneih  the  worshipp  in  euery  fight, 

ft  if  hee  shall  haue  your  daughter  free, 

att  your  owne  will  I  haue  gotten  him  to  bee ; 

I  read  anon  that  it  were  done/' 

the  Erie  ft  the  Countesse  accorded  soone ; 

the  Erie  sent  forth  his  messenger 

to  great  hords  both  far  ft  neere, 

that  they  shold  come  by  the  15  day 

to  the  marryage  of  his  daughter  gay. 

ft  there  Sir  Egar,  that  Noble  Kntghty 

Manyed  winglayne,  that  ladye  Bright. 


OrimetekM 

RgCTtO 

bis  room. 


pnta  robes 
of  besten 
gold  on  blm, 


leads  him  to 
tbepolaoe. 


aeaUhlmby 
Winglayne, 


andteUa     - 
BarlBragaa 


thatBger 
wiUmanr 


Theaoblea 
aieram- 
moned  to 
the  wedding. 


mon,— P. 


'  yode  leadand  (went  leading). — ^P. 
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tbafewt  the  feast  it  Lasted  fortye  dajes, 

d^yt,  139S      with  Jjonh  A  Ladjes  in  rojall  arrajes ; 

ft  at  the  40  dayes  end, 
enarye  man  to  his  owne  home  wend, 
eche  man  home  into  his  oonntrye ; 
•adtiMB        1396      soe  did  Egar,  Orime,  ft  Pallyas,  all  8, 
Grima  rids  they  nener  stinted  nor  blan,  * 

to  Earl  •' 

Oftres,  to  Earle  Gares  Land  till  th^  came, 

the  Erie  wist  he  wold  be  there, 
1400     he  mett  them  with  a  royal  fere,* 

with  a  100  Kni^^ts  in  royall  array 
mett  Egar  ft  Grime  in  the  way, 
with  much  myrth  of  Minstrelqre, 

whowei-       1404      ft  welcomed  them  into  that  conntrye  ; 


AndOrimfl  *  ft  there  Sir  Gryme,  that  Noble  Knight, 

LmAy  Loom-  manyod  Loosepine,  that  Ladye  bright. 


why  was  shoe  called  Loospaine  P 
140S      a  better  Leeche  was  none  certaine. 
a  royall  wedding  was  made  there,' 
as  good  as  was  the  other  before ; 
ft  when  5  dayes  done  did^  hee. 
All  ride  into    1412      Egar  desired  all  the  Erles  meanye 
iMid,  to  ryde  with  him  into  Gray-steeles  Land, 

to  resigne  all  into  his  brothers  hand, 
they  chose  Pallyas  to  be  their  Gaptam  wight ; 
1416      the  Erie  dnbd  him,  and  made  a  Knight, 
ft  by  conncell  of  Lonls  with  him  did  bee, 
hee  gane  him  a  100?  of  fee. 
then  wold  they  noe  longer  abyde, 
1420      bat  into  Gray-steeles  Land  can  they  ryde ; 
kffl  hisdeer,  they  brake  his  parkes  ft  killed  his  deere, 

Bhips^^  rasen^  his  hauens  ft  shipps  soe  Cleere ; 

They  tooken  townes  ft  castles  of  stone.         Cims«  i^J 
1424      Gray-steele  had  nener  a  child  bnt  one 

"  desisted.— P.  <  had.— P. 

•  company. — P.  •  nzen. — P. 

•  thore.— P. 
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1428 


1432 


1436 


1440 


1444 


1448 


1452 


1466 


1460 


iluit  wa43  a  daughter  fayre  &  free ; 
yntill  that  castle  shee  did  flee ; 
Egar  tooke  that  Lady,  as  I  ynderstand, 
A  brought  her  into  Earle  Gares  land, 
when  tJuit  Ladje  the  Earle  did  see, 
shee  kneeled  downe  Tpon  her  knee, 

6  said,  *'  if  my  &ther  were  a  tyrant  &  jour  enemye, 
neuer  take  my  Land  froe  me." 

the  Erie  sayd,  "  for  thy  curtesye 

all  the  better  the  matter  may  bee : 

for  to  weld  thy  Land  A  thee 

choose  thee  any  Knight  that  thou  he[r]e  see." 

amongst  all  that  there  was 

shee  chose  ynto  Pallyas. 

glad  ft  blythe  was  Baron  ft  Knight, 

soe  were  Egar  ft  Gryme  that  were  soe  wight ; 

ft  there  Sir  Pallyas,  that  Noble  Knightj 

marryed  Emyas  that  was  soe  bright. 

a  royall  wedding  was  made  there, 

as  good  as  was  the  other  before. 

I  neuer  wist  man  that  proued  soe  weele 

as  did  Str  Grine  ypon  Sir  Ghray-steele, 

for  he  gate  to  his  brother  Str  Egar 

an  Erles  Land  ft  a  ladye  £ure ; 

he  gate  himselfe  an  Erles  lande, 

the  fiurest  Lady  that  was  Liuande ; 

he  gate  his  brother  Pallyas 

a  barrens  daughter  ft  a  Barronage. 

Winglaine  bare  to  Sir  Egar 

10  children  that  were  fayre; 

10  of  them  were  sonnes  wight, 

ft  5,  daughters  fayre  in  sight. 

ft  Loosepine  bare  to  Sir  Gkime 

10  children  in  short  time ; 

7  of  them  sonnes  was, 

ft  3  were  daughters  faire  of  face. 


and  lei  his 

danghter 

Emyas 


Pallyas  f Of 
herhns- 


Pallyasancl 
Emyas  are 
manled. 


Well  done, 
SirQiimel 


yt>n*Te  set  np 
SirEger, 
yonrself  and 


Pallyas. 


ohildran. 


Orime  ten, 
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PaiiyM  Em jeas  bare  to  Sir  PalljaB 

8  Children  in  short  spacee  ; 

2  of  them  Bonnes  were, 
1464     the  8  was  a  daughter  &ire  and  cleere ; 

after,  shee  was  mairyed  to  a  Knight 

that  proned  both  hardye  &  wight. 

there  was  noe  man  in  noe  conntrye 
1468      that  durst  displease  those  brethren  8  : 

for  2  of  them  were  Erles  free, 

the  3^  was  a  Barron  in  his  conntrye ; 

&  thus  they  lined  &  made  an  end.^ 
Ocd  faring      147S      to  the  blisso  of  heauen  their  sonles  brinse ! 

themallfeo  ^ 

uiM*  and  I  pray  Jesufi  that  wee'  soe  may 

i!  bring  vs  the  blisse  that  Lasteth  Aye ! 

ffins. 

•  endinge,  tie  ie^T.—^^  •  hee.— P. 
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AKTHUR^: 

A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  "MERLINE"  AND 
"KINGE  ARTHURS  DEATH." 

The  case  for  Arthur's  historical  existence  stands  thus.  Dis- 
carding the  vague  words  Keltic  and  Welsh,  we  find  Britain 
divided  in  historical  times  between  five  main  branches  of  the 
same  race.  Of  these,  to  begin  from  the  North,  the  JScoti  or 
Gaelic  Highlanders  have  traditions  of  Irish  growth  about  Finn 
or  Fingal,  and  none  about  Arthur.  The  Dean  of  Lismore's  book, 
edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  will  prove  this.  The  only  mention  of  Arthur 
in  it  is  by  a  Macgregor,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(2)  The  Strathdyde  Britons  or  Picts.  Of  these  Fordun  is 
the  earliest  historian,  who  takes  his  account  from  Oeoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  says  that  Arthur  was  chosen  king  at  Cilcester, 
probably  Cirencester,  and  was  buried  at  Avalon.  Boetius, 
who,  like  Geoffrey,  makes  Arthur  the  bastard  son  of  Uther,  by  a 
Cornish  nobleman's  wife,  makes  London  his  capital,  and  represents 
him  as  defeating  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  a  great  battle.  (3)  The 
Cumbrian  Britons,  To  these  belong  the  bards,  Llywarch  Hen, 
Aneurin  and  Taliesin,  who  with  one  exception  celebrate  Urien 
and  his  son,  and  the  princess  Bun,  &c.,  all  Northern  personages. 
The  one  exception  is  the  poem  on  the  battle  of  Longborth,  and 
whether  the  verse  about  Arthur  be  spurious  or  not,  it  speaks 
of  him  in  connection  with  a  hero  of  "  the  wooded  country  of 

*  See  Herbert  Coleridge's  essay    on      iSpyn^  G^raa/(Roxbtu:ghe  Club,  1863),  and 
*'  Arthur,"   in   the   2nd  rolume  of  the      in  Morte  Arthur^  ed.  1864. 
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Domnonia,"  and  describes  a  battle  known  to  the  Saxon  chronicle 
and  probably  against  the  West  Saxons,  (4)  The  Welsh,  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Xash  speaks  too  strongly  in  saying  that  the  genuine 
Welsh  traditions  know  no  more  of  Arthur  than  of  the  Druids. 
(5)  The  Devonians  or  Domnonians,  We  have  three  books 
more  or  less  historical  belonging  to  this  district.  The  **  Historia 
Britonum  Nennii "  (so  called*),  written  probably  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  added  to  in  the  ninth,'  treats  at  length  of  Arthur. 
The  "  Vita  S.  Gildae,"  date  unknown,  but  evidently  ancient,  treats 
also,  and  not  very  inconsistently,  of  Arthur,  though  with  no 
particular  reverence  for  him.  Lastly,  Gildas  proper  (prior  to 
Bede)  does  not  name  Arthur,  but  dates  from  his  most  famous 
battle,  the  "Bellum  Badonicum,"  and  attacks  Maglocimus  or 
Maelgoun  for  having  made  fierce  war  on  his  uncle  the  king, 
with  several  circumstances  that  resemble  the  legendary  history 
of  Arthur  and  Lancelot ;  e.g.,  Maelgoun  turns  monk,  marries 
unlawfully,  &c.  Take  next  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote 
before  Geoffrey's  book  had  infected  history,  Malmesbury,  in  his 
book  on  the  antiquities  of  Glastonbury  Church,  mentions  by 
name  two  estates  which  Arthur  gave  to  the  Abbey,  and  assigns 
as  the  reason  a  legend  not  to  be  found  in  Geoffrey.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  denounced  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  an 
impudent  liar,  relates  how  Arthur's  tomb  in  Glastonbury  was 
opened,  and  two  bodies  found  with  hair  so  decomposed  that  it 
pulverised  at  a  touch,  and  a  leaden  plate  inscribed  with  the 

*  The  ftscription  of  the  lUstoria  Brito-  Boventeen  MSS.  have  rubrics  ascribing  it 

mtm  to  Nenniua  has   occasioned   much  to  Qildas ;  besides  which  fact«,  whenerer 

discussion.    Its  accuracy  depends  mainly  the  work  is  cited  by  any  early  English 

on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  Bibl.  Pub.  historian  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Henry 

Cant.  Ff.  i.  27,  2  (of  the  twelfth  century)  of  Huntingdon,  and  WiUiam  of  Maimer* 

as  it  is  the  only  ancient  copy  which  con-  bury)  it  is  never  attributed  to  Nennius, 

tains  both  Prologues  in  the  original  hand,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  to  Gildas. — Hardy, 

and  without  the  authority  of  those  Pro-  Cataloaue^  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

lo^es  the  work  might  be  as;<igned  to  any  •  The  earliest  MS.  is  at  latest  of  th^ 

other  person  ;  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  eleventh  century.      Wanley  and  Petrie 

manuscripts  of  this  work  assigns  it  to  assign  it  to  the  tenth. — Hardy,  iVAp.-322. 
Mark  the  Anchorite,  while  no  fewer  than 
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king's  name.  Lastly,  the  belief  in  Arthur's  resurrection  was 
confined  to  or  at  least  strongest  in  Armorica,  which  was  partly 
peopled  with  Devonian  exiles,  patriots  who  would  naturally  cling 
to  heroic  memories. 

Dr.  Guest,  in  his  valuable  paper  "  On  Welsh  and  English  rule 
in  Somersetshire  after  the  capture  of  Bath,  a.d.  577,"  (Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  1859,)  regards  Arthur  as  historical,  and  identifies 
him  with  Owain  Finddu,  son  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius. 

Against  all  the  proofs  I  have  alleged,  and  which  for  the  time 
and  its  scanty  records  are  really  considerable,  there  are  only  two 
reasons  of  any  weight  (a)  that  Arthur  has  become  a  hero  of 
romance :  the  eponymus  of  his  race,  to  whom  all  its  great  deeds 
are  ascribed ;  (Jb)  that  he  is  claimed  by  several  districts.  The 
first  argument  would  demolish  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  &c.  Assume 
Geoffrey's  book  destroyed,  and  there  would  be  nothing  ex- 
travagant in  the  histories  of  Arthur.  Surely  then  the  real 
value  of  these  is  independent  of  an  uncritical  and  bombastic 
but  poetical  narrative  into  which  a  twelfth-century  writer  has 
interwoven  them  with  other  materials. 

The  argument  from  localities  is  not  more  valid.  It  is  the 
essence  of  popular  poetry  to  carry  with  it  its  own  geography. 
Mr.  Skene  has  shown  clearly  that  there  are  at  least  two  Fenian 
topographies,  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  Now  assuming  Arthur's 
history  to  become  first  extensively  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  are  most  likely  to  take  it  up  and  identify  it  with  localities  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  ?  the  Saxons  or  Saxonised  settlers  in 
Devonia,  or  the  Welsh  and  Picts  of  Galloway  ?  Surely  the  latter. 
Which  history  can  best  be  interpolated  with  strange  facts  ?  the 
history  of  the  conquered  and  civilised  western  counties,  or  that 
of  districts  which  long  maintained  their  barbarous  independence  ? 
Again,  the  latter.  Accordingly  Cornwall,  as  best  answering 
these  conditions  among  the  south-western  counties,  is  the  one 
that  has  made  best  fight  for  Arthur.      The   real  value  of  the 
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Arthurian  geography  is  not  to  identify  him  with  any  locality, 
but  to  bring  out  in  all  possible  completeness  a  list  of  local 
names  that  may  once  have  been  genuine  somewhere^  and  th<it 
are  certainly  useful  for  philology. 

The  remarks  above  were  written  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
author  of  "  The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,"  after  reading 
the  Introduction  by  myself,  here  following.  As  Mr.  Pearson  is  the 
most  trustworthy  of  our  historians  on  the  period  of  which  he  treats, 
his  view  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  meet  with  ultimate  acceptance. 
Still,  in  speaking  of  Arthur,  we  are  dealing  with  probabilities, 
not  certainties.  The  Life  of  Gildas,  on  which  Mr.  Pearson  relies, 
is  assigned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  on  the  authority  of  the  very 
MS.  which  Mr.  Stevenson  printed,  as  well  as  that  of  a  Corpus 
(Cambridge)  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Caradoc  of  Lan- 
carvan  in  the  twelfth  century  ("Biogr.  Lit.'*  p.  119,  note).  Mr. 
Wright's  conclusion  on  this  Life  and  the  other  Life  of  Gildas  by 
an  anonymous  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas  de  Buys,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  is,  '^  the  mass  of  errors 
which  is  here  presented  to  us  compels  us  to  the  only  rational 
supposition,  that  the  whole  is  a  fable,  created  probably  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  period 
at  which  so  many  other  fabulous  narratives  took  their  rise,"  p. 
124.  Of  the  book  attributed  to  Gildas  himself,  Mr.  Wright  says, 
^'  that  no  circumstance  in  it  affords  the  slightest  support  to  the 
biographies  of  its  author,"  p.  126.  Of  Nennius's  History,  Mr. 
Wright  says,  ^^  The  earliest  MSS.  give  it  as  an  anonymous  treatise. 
The  name  of  Nennius  is  not  joined  with  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  both  then  and  afterwards  it  is  as 
frequently  given  under  the  name  of  Gildas ;  .  .  .  the  compiler 
evidently  intended  that  it  should  pass  for  a  work  written  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  •  •  •  The  tract  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Nennius  is,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  of  very  little  historical  value ;  but  it 
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derives  a  certaio  degree  of  importance  from  those  very  paxts 
which  are  least  historical.  The  stories  of  the  first  colonisation 
of  our  islands,  of  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and,  above  all,  of 
Merlin  and  his  wonderful  birth  and  prophecies,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere  before  the  twelfth  century,  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages,  and  through  it 
they  have  presented  many  mysterious  questions  to  exercise  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  modem  historians."  (T.  Wright, 
"  Biogr.  Brit  Lit,"  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  138-41.) 

Now  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  set  up  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  myself  against  Mr.  Pearson's  and  Dr.  Guest's ; 
but  the  impression  of  the  uncertainty  about  Arthiu-  is  so  strong 
on  me,  that  I  leave  the  following  remarks  as  they  were  written 
before  Mr.  Pearson's  able  comment  on,  if  not  refutation  of,  them, 
which  is  printed  above. 

There  is  no  evidence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that 
such  a  person  as  Arthur  ever  existed.^  But  as  the  habit  of  early 
writers  was  not,  I  take  it,  to  invent  a  hero  "  on  thair  awene 
heidis,**  as  Hampole  would  phrase  it,  but  to  magnify  the  deeds  of 
a  man  who  really  had  lived,  and  add  heroic  actions  and  qualities 
to  him  without  end,  transferring  to  him  also  those  of  his  con- 

'  This  18  said  with  all  due  deference  to  struggle  was,  and  why  his  countrymen 
Mr.  Pearson's  authority  in  his  Early  and  preserTed  in  their  songs  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Agea  of  England.  His  view  of  laflt  prince  under  whom  they  were  inde- 
Arthur,  at  p.  66-8  of  the  work  last  peudent  and  lords  of  the  soil."  Instead 
mentioned,  I  accept  as  the  most  probable,  of  "  the  hero  of  romance,  history  only 
and  believe  in  it.  He  states :  "  My  yiewof  knows  him  as  the  petty  prince  of  a 
Arthur^s  position  as  a  king,  is  chiefly  Devonian  principality,  wnose  wife,  the 
derived  from  the  Vita  8,  Gilda  pre-  Guenever  of  romance,  was  carried  off  by 
fixed  to  the  works  of  Gildas  ^£ng.  Hist.  Maelgoum  of  North  Wales,  and  scarcely 
Soc.)-  The  modem  conception  of  him  recovered  by  treaty  after  a  year's  fight- 
appears  first  in  Nennius."  Mr.  Pearson  ing.  No  doubt  there  were  some  real 
makes  Arthur  sovereign  of  a  territotr  in  noblenesses  in  Arthur's  character,  which 
the  South-west  of  ^gland,  of  which  have  given  him  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Camelot  or  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire  as  the  type  of  the  knight  ideal  among 
was  the  capital.  He  defeated  the  Saxons  men ;  that  ideal  which  the  imaginative 
at  Bath,  and  so  preserved  the  British  Keltic  race  has  exalted  through  all  time, 
power  in  the  west  for  another  generation,  above  the  more  statesman-like  virtues 
when  the  feebleness  of  his  successors  and  that  secure  life  and  property,  or  success 
a  disastrous  battle  at  Sarum  ruined  it,  in  national  enterprises." 
This  shows  what  "the  real  merit  of  Arthur's 
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temporaries,  successors,  or  predecessors,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  original  of  Arthur  was  once  in  the  flesh,  ^^liere 
he  lived  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  Welsh  traditions  put  him 
in  Wales;  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
lated an  Armorican  MS.)  and  most  of  the  later  romance-writers 
put  him  in  the  South  of  England ;  others  of  the  romancers  put 
him  in  Cumberland  and  the  North  of  England ;  the  Breton  song- 
writers put  him  in  Brittany.  In  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the 
North  of  England,  Keltic  chieftains  would  naturally  have  been 
continuing  to  the  last  the  struggle  against  the  Saxon  invaders. 
And  if,  of  the  leaders  in  each  of  these  three  districts,  one  chieftain 
had  greater  success  than  the  rest,  and  for  a  time  made  ebb  the 
flow  of  the  Saxon  tide,  to  him  in  aftertime  would  the  deeds  of  the 
other  leaders  be  attributed ;  he,  in  all  three  regions,  would  repre- 
sent the  chief  who  in  each  fought  and  lost  the  Keltic  fight. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has  pointed 
out,  Arthur  owes  his  reputed  victories  on  the  Continent  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  who,  himself  of  British  de- 
scent, raised  his  standard  in  Britain  in  a.d.  382,  and  ^'by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Gratian  was  left  the  undisputed  master  of 
Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  western  half  of  the  Soman 
Empire."  Iceland,  Norway,  Dacia  &c.  were  added  to  Arthur's 
conquests  by  Geoffrey*  and  the  romance-writers ;  for,  when  once 
on  a  list  of  names  or  numbers,  the  pens  of  legendists,  Latin 
and  French,  as  well  as  Jewish,  were  apt  to  run.  The  date  of 
Arthur's  death  is  fixed  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  A.D.  542, 
and  even  admitting  that  the  historical  Arthur  may  have  been  a 
South-England  man,  Mr.  John  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  the  latest 
investigator  into  the  Arthurian  topography  known  to  me,  con- 
tends that  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  any  region  contains  so 
many  localities  with  Arthurian  names  or  Arthurian  traditions 
attached  to  them  as  South  Scotland  and  North  England.  Mr. 
'  Bk.  ix,  chap,  x-xi/ 
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Glennie's  essay  is  to  appear  with  Part  III.  of  the  prose  "  Merlin  " 
edited  by  Mr.  Wheatley  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

For  the  date  at  which  Arthur  is  first  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
I  dare  not  refer  te  the  Welsh  legends.  Kelts  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  faith  have  a  list  of  a  succession  of  poets  at  and  after  his 
time,  with  specimens  (I  believe)  of  their  works  that  leave  on  the 
patriot's  mind  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  their 
hero.  But  a  Nash,  a  Watts,  and  other  critics,  have  made  such 
sad  havoc  among  the  Welsh  theories,  that  until  the  reconstructor 
called  for  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  appears,  one  must  leave  the 
whole  matter  alone,  stating  only  Mr.  Nash's  conclusion,  so  far  us 
the  printed  materials  have  allowed  him  to  judge.  (What  may 
be  in  the  thousands  of  Welsh  MSS.  to  our  shame  remaining 
unprinted,  who  shall  say?)  "It  is  evident  that  the  genuine 
Welsh  traditions  knew  no  more  of  Arthur  than  they  did  of  the 
Druids.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Welsh  had  ever  heard 
of  Arthur  as  a  king  before  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  brought  the  Roll  of 
the  Round  Table  to  Glamorganshire  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Moreover,  there  is  not,  except  in  the  spurious  verse  added  to 
the  stanzas  on  the  Battle  of  Longborth,  a  single  poem  extant 
which  relates  any  warlike  feats  of  Arthur  against  the  Saxon." 
("Taliesin,"  p.  327-8.)  Not  till  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  taken 
up  by  the  Steriawr,  whose  romances  we  find  in  the  Mabinogion. 
(76.  p.  323.)  "It  is  evident  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  col- 
lection of  Welsh  romances  called  the  *  Mabinogion,'  that  there 
are  two  distinct  sets,  or,  as  it  is  the  fashion  te  call  them^  cycles 
of  romances,  the  one  of  native  growth,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  Irish  romances  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhal  and  Manannan 
Mac  Lir  ["  Taliesin,"  p.  326-7],  in  which  there  is  no  chivalry, 
[no  Arthur.]  and  little,  if  any,  Christianity ;  the  other,  in  which 
the  old  romance  of  the  Kelt  has  been  mixed  up  and  interwoven 
with  the   splendid  fiction  of  the  Arthurian  chivalry,  a  fiction 
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which,  though  of  foreign  origin,  was  eagerly  seized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Welsh  bards,  to  whom  it  was  recommended  as 
much  by  its  intrinsic  merit  as  by  the  welcome  flattery  with  which 
it  consoled  a  vanquished  and  fallen  nationality."  (**  Hist  of  the 
Holy  Graal,"  Pref.  p.  viL  ed.  F.  J.  F.  for  Roxburghe  Club,  1861.) 
Turning  to  Englbh  Latin-writing  authors,  we  find  thatNennius — 
who  is  said  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by 
others  in  the  tenth — narrates,  as  history  of  course,  the  legends  of 
Merlin's  birth  and  Vortigern's  castle,  and  afterwards  speaks  of 
Arthur  thus,  after  Hengist's  death : 

"  Then  it  was,  that  the  magnanimous  Arthur,  with  all  the  kings  and 
military  force  of  Britain,  fought  against  the  Saxons.  And  though 
there  were  many  more  noble  than  himself,  yet  he  was  twelve  times 
chosen  their  commander,  and  was  as  often  conqueror.  The  first 
battle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  GlenL^ 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  on  another  river,  by  the 
liritons  called  Duglas,'  in  the  region  Linnis.  The  sixth,  on  the 
river  Bassas.'  The  seventh  in  the  wood  Celidon,  which  the  Britons 
call  Cat  Coit  Celidon.*  The  eighth  was  near  Gumion  castle,'  where 
Arthur  bore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,*  mother  of  God,  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  through  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
holy  Mary,  put  the  Saxons  to  flight  and  pursued  them  the  whole  day 
with  great  slaughter.^     The  ninth  was  at  the  City  of  Legion,®  which 

'  Sup]X)scd  by  some  to  be  the  Glem,  Christ,  and  of  the  perpetual  Virgin  St, 

in  Lincolnsliire  ;  but  most  probably  the  Hary. 

Olen,  in  the  northern  part  of  North-  '  V.  R.  Fop  Arthur  proceeded  to  Je- 

umberbmd.  rusalem,  and  there  made  a  cross  to  the 

*  Or  Dubplas.  The  little  rirer  Dun-  size  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  and  tiere  it 
ginp,  wliich  formed  the  southern  boundnry  was  consecrated,  and  for  three  successive 
of  I^othian.  Whitaker  says,  the  river  days  he  fasted,  watched,  and  prayed, 
Dujrlnp,  in  Ijinca^hire,  near  Wigan.  before  the  L.rd*8  cross,  that  the  Lord 

*  Not  a  river,  but  an  isolated  rock  in  would  give  him  the  victory,  by  this  sign, 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  the  to^n  of  over  the  heathen  ;  which  also  took  place. 
North  Berwick,  called  "  The  Bass."  and  he  took  with  him  the  image  of  St. 
Some  think  it  is  the  river  Lusas,  in  Mary,  the  fragments  of  which  are  still 
Hampshire.  preserved  in  great  veneration  at  Wedale, 

*  The  Cale<lonian  forest,  or  the  forest  m  English  W.xiale,  in  Latin  VaUia- 
of  Englcwood,  extending  from  Penrith  dolor  is.  Wodale  is  a  village  in  the  pro- 
to  Carlisle.  vince  of  Lodonesia,  but  now  of  the  juris- 

*  Variouslv  supposed  to  be  in  Com-  diction  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  of 
wall,  or  Binc^ester  in  Durham,  but  most  Scotland,  six  miles  on  the  west  of  that 
probably  the  Roman  station  of  Gario-  heretofore  noble  and  eminent  monastery 
Donum,  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk.  of  Meilros. 

■  V.  R.  The  imago  of  the  Cross  of  •  Exeter, 
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is  called  Cair  Lion.  The  tenth  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trat 
Treuroit.^  The  eleventh  was  on  the  monntain  Bregouin,  which  we 
call  Cat  Bregion."  The  twelfth  was  a  most  severe  contest,  when 
Arthur  penetrated  to  the  hill  of  Badon.^  In  this  engagement,  nine 
hundred  and  forty  fell  by  his  hand  alone,  no  one  but  the  Lord  afford- 
ing him  assistance.  Li  all  these  engagements  the  Britons  were  suc- 
cessful.  For  no  strength  can  avail  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty." 

I  have  taken  Mr.  Gunn's  and  Dr.  Giles's  translations  and  their 
notes ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  perhaps  doubtful 
exceptions  of  Giirnion,  Cair  Lion,  Trat  Treuroit,  and  Badon, 
all  the  places  mentioned  may  be  identified  with  localities  in  the 
region  that  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  calls  Arthurian  Scotland,  and 
maintains  to  be  the  chief  country  of  at  least  the  traditiondL 
Arthur. 

Next  comes  the  originator  of  the  Arthur  of  romance,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152,  and  died  in 
11 54.  He  gives  us  in  his  "  Historia  Britonum''  or  *'  Gesta  Segum 
BritanniaB," — a  well-known  historical  romance  often  taken  for 
true  history,  the  Seventh  Book  of  which  was  written  in  1 147 — the 
picture  of  Arthur  which  subsequent  writers  have  followed  in 
the  main,  altering,  filling  in,  and  colouring  it  as  they  saw  fit.^ 
For  the  fables  Geoffrey  tells  about  our  hero,  he  is  denounced 
as  an  impudent   liar   by  a  prosaic   contemporary,  William  of 

'  Or  Ribroit,  the  Brue,  in  Somerset-  became  the  great  fountain   of  romance 

shire ;  or  the  Kibble,  in  Lancashire.  out  of  which  the  poets  of  successive 

>  Or  Agned   Cathregonion,   Cadbury,  generations  have  drawn  a  flood  of  fiction, 

in  Somersetshire ;  or  Edinburgh.  that  has  left  an  indelible  impress  upon 

'  Bath.  our  mcdiseral  literature.     Indeed,  it  is 

*  So  popular  did  this  work  (of  Geof-  hardly  going  beyond  bounds  to  say,  that 

frey's)  become,  that  he  obtained  the  title  there  is  scarcely  an   European   tale   of 

of  Oalfridus  Arturus,  on  account  of  the  chivalry,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 

halo  with  which  he  had  surrounded  the  that  is  not  derived,  directly  or  indir^^ctly, 

great  fabulous,  or  at  least  semi-fabulous,  from  OeoiTrey  of  Monmouth.     If  he  had 

hero,  king  Arthur.     His  work  was  soon  never  written,  our  literature  would  not, 

translated  into  Anglo-Norman,  into  Eng-  in  all  probability,  have  been  graced  by 

lish,  and  even  into  Welsh  ;  and  each  sue-  the  exquisite  dramas  of  Lear  and  Gym- 

cessive  continuator  addrd  such  legendary  beline  ;  and  much  of  the  materials  which 

lore  as  came  within  his  knowledge,  or  he  has  woven  into  his  work,  would  no 

such  fictions  as  he  drew  from  his  own  doubt  have  perished. — T.  Dufius  Hardy, 

imagination.     Gradually  Geoffrey's  work  CataJlogWy  p.  S49. 
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Newburgb,  who  could  not  see  how  Geoflfrey's  fictions^  bred  of 
his  "unbridled  lust  of  lying,"  as  Newburgh  suggests,  would 
enrich  the  world  of  Art  and  become  a  possession  for  ever. 
In  1155  or  1156  A.n.  Wace  completed  his  Old-French  versifi- 
cation of  Geoflfrey's  work,  and  called  his  poem  "Le  Brut" 
About  1200  A.D.  Layamon,  "priest  of  Lower  Arley,  otherwise 
Arley  Regis,  3]f  miles  south-east  of  Bewdley  in  Worcester- 
shire," translated  or  adapted  and  enlarged  Wace's  "Brut"  of 
15,300  lines  into  nearly  32,250  lines  of  verse  of  his  own  Eng- 
lish, of  the  stage  of  the  language  usually  known  as  Semi- 
Saxon.*  To  Layamon  we  owe  the  first  mention  in  English  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  of  Arthur's  being  carried  to  the  island  of 
Avilion.*  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  of  Brunne  in  their 
Chronicles  also  follow  Geoflfrey  and  Wace,  altering  and  expand- 
ing at  pleasure.  But  between  Wace  and  Layamon  come  the 
true  creators  of  the  Arthur  story  as  we  know  it.  To  the 
brilliant  court  of  Henry  II.  we  owe  the  chivalry  of  the  legends ; 
to  the  crusades  of  the  Lionheart  the  crowning  glory  of  them, 
"  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  the  purity  of  which  has  made 
the  Artliur  legends  shine  with  a  moral  lustre  not  their  own.* 

*  Some  scholars  condemn  the  use  of  mon's  story  of  Arthur  being  carried  to 

this  term,  and  some  people,  who  like  to  Arilion  (supposed  to  be  in  Somersetshire) 

make  a  fuss  about  nothing  in  reviews,  get  derived    from    his    own    residence    at 

violent  about  it;    but  it  is  wanted  to  Arley,  and  so  a  proof  of  what  I  have 

mark  that  stage  of  the  language  between  said  about  fictitious  geographies  grow- 

the  Saxon  or  oldest  form  of  English,  and  ing  up?  " 

the   third  stage   called  Early  English.  *  Ascham's  denunciation  of  MorU  Ar- 

It  was  no  doubt  originally  given  to  do-  thur  in   his   Sihool master  (p.    159,  ed. 

note  that  this  second  stage  of  the  Ian-  Giles),   is    well    known :    "  The    whole 

guage  contained  forms  half  way  between  pleasure  of  which  book  standetb  in  two 

Saxon  and  Early  English.    As  all  but  special  points — ^in  open  manslaughter  and 

the  merest  tyros  know  what  the  term  bold  bawdry.     In  which  book  those  be 

means,  and  as  no  better  name  has  yet  counted  the  noblest  knights  that  do  kiU 

been   proposed,   the   old    one   must   be  most  men  without  any  quarrel,  and  com- 

retained,  for  the  present  at  least.  mit  foulest  adulteries  by  subtlest  shifts.** 

'  And  ich  wulle  uaren  to  Aualun ;  At  p.  7  of  his  Ihxophilus^  he  also  says, 

to  uairest  aire  maidene.  "In  our  fathers'  time  nothing  was  read 

to  Argante  |>ere  queue ;  but  books  of  feigned  chivalry,  wherein  a 

aluen  swi^e  sceone  (an  elf  most  fair).  man  by  reading  should  be  led  to  none 

Layamon,  v.  iii.  p.  144.  other  end  but  only  to  manslaughter  and 

On  this  Mr.  Pearson  says,  "  Is  not  Laya-  bawdiy.     These  books  (as  I  have  heard 
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Walter  Map  and  Eobert  de  Borron — probably  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  ancestors  * — took  the  group  of  Keltic  legends  of  which 
GeoflTrey  of  Monmouth  reported  part,  added  to  them  the  beautiful 
conception  of  the  Graal,  and  produced  the  immortal  succession 
of  romances  partly  digested  for  ns  by  Maleore  and  told  us  by 
Tennyson.  They  are  set  down  in  the  following  order  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  in  his  "  Syr  Gawayne,"  Pref.  p.  x. 

1.  "The  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  by  R.  de  Borron. 
Bringing  the  sacred  vessel  from  Jerusalem  to  England. 

2.  *'  Merlin,"  by  R.  de  Borron.  Merlin's  history,  and  Arthur's 
before  his  return  to  England  from  Rome,  to  punish  Modred. 

3.  "  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  by  Walter  Map. 

4.  «  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  by  Walter  Map.  Avowed 
in  England  before  Arthur's  expedition  to  invade  Lancelot. 

5.  "Le  Mort  Artus,"  by  Walter  Map.  Lancelot's  love  dis- 
covered, Arthur's  invasion  of  his  land,  Modred's  treason,  Arthur's 
death,  &c. 

To  these  were  added — 

6.  The  first  Part  of  the  romance  of  "Tristan,"  by  Luces 
Seigneur  de  Gast. 

7.  The  conclusion  of  "  Tristan,"  by  Helie  de  Borron. 

8.  The  romance  of  "  Gyron  le  Courtois,"  by  Helie  de  Borron. 

9.  The  metrical  romances  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  between 
1170  and  1195. 

10.  The  later  prose  compilations  of  Rusticien  de  Pise  and  his 
followers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Written  by  authors  of  the  court,  for  readers  of  the  court,  these 
romances  were  all  in  Norman  French  ^ :  at  least  no  Latin  original 
has  come  down  to  us,  though  one  is  often  referred  to.  The 
English  Arthur  literature  was  not,  Uke  the  Robin  Hood,  one  of 

say),  were  made,  the  most  part,  in  abbeys  *  See  Prof.  Pearson's  interesting  Es- 

and  monasteries :  a  very  likely  and  fit  say  in  vol.  ii.  of  Seynt  Graal. 

fruit  of  such  an  idle  and  blind  kind  of  '  For  the  early  printed  editions  of 

living."  them,  see  Brunet. 
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balladfi  for  the  people,  as  Mr.  Hales  has  well  observed,  but  of 
romances  for  the  nobles.  If  we  want  Arthur  as  the  people^s 
hero,  we  must  turn  to  Brittany,  and  hear  the  ballad's  ''  Forth, 
after  Arthur,  on  the  foe!***  the  hated  Saxon.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  noble  did  not  want  thj^  presentment  of  his  hero,  and 
accordingly  did  not  get  it;  the  writers  for  him  borrowed  but 
little  from  Keltic  sources  for  the  full  details  of  their  picture  of 
chivalric  life,  and  owed  their  highest  inspiration  to  Christian,  not 
Keltic  •  lore. 

These  English  French-writing  authors  do  not  only  expand 
Geofirey  and  Wace;  they  recast  the  story,  and  put  a  new  pur- 
pose into  it.  Their  main  variation  from  the  old  type  is  their 
not  bringing  back  Arthur  from  his  Aoman  expedition  in  order 
to  punish  Modred's  treason,  but  because  he  has  humbled  the 
Emperor  Lucius  (who  demanded  tribute  from  him),  and  has 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  desire.  This  peaceful  return 
to  England  admits  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  knightly  and 
marvellous  adventures  known  to  us  through  Maleore^s  abstract 
of  them.  Arthur,  as  Herbert  Coleridge  says,  **  retires  somewhat 
into  the  background,  while  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the 
deeds  of  other  important  personages  who  are  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward.  The  principal  figures  are  those  of 
liancelot,  Tristram,  Lamorak,  Galahad  and  Percival."  The 
legend  of  the  Holy  Graal,  in  which  Arthur  is  nobody,  is  intro- 
duced by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  dramatic  unity  is  imparted 

>  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  most  spirit^^d  En-  been    incorporated    with    the    genuine 

glishing  of  Bale  Arzur  one  of  the  Breton  Welsh  or  mixed  Arthurian  romances  by 

ballads   in  M.  de  Villemarqu^'s  coUec-  the    native    minstrels    or    sUniavr   of 

tion.     Ho  read  it  to  as  in  a  lecture  he  Wales.    It  is  in  fact  erident,  that  the 

gave  at  The  Working  Men's  College  some  story  of  Joseph   of  Arimathsa  in  the 

twelve  years  ago,  and  its  trumpet  tone  is  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  was  known  only 

still  in  my  ears.     (See  Ballads  and  Songa  to  the  Webh  literati  of  the  fifteenth 

o/5W«tfwy,byTomTaylor,1866,p.23-5:  century  from    a  rare    MS.   in   Webjh, 

the  tune  is  at  p.  224.)  which  had  clearly  been  translated  from 

•  The  subs<>quent  addition  of  the  legend  a  foreign  original. — Mr.  D.  W.  Nash,  in 

of  the  Sun  Graal  seems  never  to  have  Pref.  io  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,  vol.  i. 

taken  root  in  Wales,  and  never  to  have  p.  viii. 
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to  the  whole  story  by  making  Arthur  the  father,  through  a 
chance  incestuous  iutercourse  with  his  own  sister,  of  Modred, 
and  then  tracing  the  course  of  the  avenging  Fate  which  punishes 
Arthur  by  the  adultery  of  his  Queen  and  the  mutual  slaying  of 
himself  and  his  son  by  each  other's  hand.  At  least,  this  is  the 
moral  which  the  story,  to  my  surprise  at  first,  seemed  to  bear  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  which,  after  much  resistance,  my  late  friend 
Herbert  Coleridge  adopted.  By  it,  as  he  says,  "the  legend 
acquires  a  kind  of  dramatic  unity;  it  exhibits  in  -^schylean 
phrase  the  working  out  of  an  Ate,  a  retribution  long  delayed,  but 
surely  developing  itself  at  last :  just  as  the  original  sin  of  Tantalus 
pervaded  every  generation  of  his  house  till  the  curse  finally 
worked  itself  out  in  the  madness  and  deliverance  of  Orestes ;  just 
as  also,  in  the  great  Scandinavian  epos,  the  curse  of  Andvari 
destroyed  each  possessor  in  succession  till  the  destined  atonement 
was  made  in  the  death  of  Atli  and  his  sons."  The  expedition  in 
which  Arthur  was  engaged  when  Modred's  treason  was  com- 
mitted, was  by  Walter  Map  and  his  fellows  made  to  be  the  King's 
invasion  of  Lancelot  in  France,  in  revenge  for  the  seduction  of 
his  Queen,  an  invasion  to  which  Gawaine  compelled  the  reluctant 
Arthur.  On  Arthur's  landing  at  Richborough  he  is  opposed  by 
Modred,  whom  he  beats,  but  with  the  loss  of  Gawaine.  Modred 
makes  a  second  stand  at  Barendowne  or  Winchester,  is  again 
beaten  by  Arthur,  then  flees  to  Cornwall,  where,  at  Camlan,  or 
Camelford,  or  Camelerton  ("  Arthur,"  p.  18,  1.  605),  by  seeming 
accident,  the  proposals  for  a  peace  are  frustrated,  that  great 
battle  in  the  West  is  fought,  and  father,  son,  and  the  whole 
Bound  Table  slain,  save  Lukyn,  (and  Lancelot  and  his  knights, 
who  are  on  their  way  to  Arthur's  help).  Guinevere  afterwards 
refuses  Lancelot's  prayer  to  marry  him ;  she  enters  a  convent,  he 
a  hermitage ;  and  both  soon  rest  in  the  grave. 

Of  English  versions  of  parts  of  the  story  of  De  Borron,  Map, 
and  their  followers,  we  have  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  excluding 
the  ballads  here,  and  in  Professor  Child's  collection,  &c. — 
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I.  «  Le  Morte  Arthur  "  of  the  Harleian  MS.  2252,  printed  in 
1819  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ponton, 
and  re-edited  by  me  in  1864  for  Messrs.  Macmillan.  '^Le  Morte 
Arthur**  does  not  follow  exactly  any  of  the  French  romances, 
though  at  the  end  it  is  nearer  the  **  Lancelot"  than  •'La  Mort 
au  Roi  Artus."  It  begins  with  a  tournament  at  Winchester, 
called  after  Arthur's  return  from  Rome,  and  carries  the  story 
through  the  Maid  of  Ascolot's  love  for  Lancelot,  his  saving 
Guinevere  from  being  burnt  on  suspicion  of  having  poisoned 
Syr  Mador's  brother,  his  adultery  with  Guinevere  and  its  dis- 
covery, Arthur's  invasion  of  his  land,  the  King's  return  and 
death  after  slaying  Modred,  Guinevere's  and  Lancelot's  turning 
nun  and  monk,  and  dying,  she  being  laid  at  rest  by  the  side  of 
her  lord.  The  details  of  the  last  battle,  of  Kxcalaber^s  being 
"  cast  into  the  salt  flood,''  of  Arthur's  being  taken  to  the  Vale 
of  Avelon  and  buried  there,  are  given  with  much  more  minute- 
ness than  in  any  other  of  our  old  poems. 

IL  Sir  Thomas  Maleore's  *•  Morte  Darthur,"  (Caxton,  1485, 
Southey  1817;  modernised  1634,  ed.  twice  1816,  ed.  Wright 
1858,  1866),  an  abstract  of  the  books  of  "  Meriin,"  '^Balyn  and 
Balan,"  "  Lancelot,"  «  Tristram,"  «  Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal," 
"  Percival,"  "  Gawayne,"  "  Morte  Arthur  ";  an  epitome,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  French  romances,  containing  what  is  for 
the  English  student  tfie  history  of  Arthur. 

As  to  the  other  English  versions,  the  **  Morte  Arthur,"  edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.  about  1440  a.d.  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in 
1857,  and  re-edited  in  1865  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
by  Mr.  Perry,  follows  in  the  main  the  early  story  of  Geoffrey, 
but  contains  only  its  second  part,  the  invasion  of  Rome  by 
Arthur  after  his  marriage— an  invasion  attributed  to  Arthur  in 
consequence  of  the  successful  pretendership  of  the  Briton  Maxi- 
mus  to  the  West-Roman  empire.  This  poem  is  a  most  vigorous 
and  successful  specimen  of  alliterative  verse,  parts  of  it  pos- 
sessing also  great  beauty.     It  rejects  all  the  Map  and  Borron 
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recasting  of  the  old  story,  brings  Arthur  back  from  Eome  to 
punish  Modred,  says  nothing  of  Calyburne's  being  cast  away, 
and  lets  the  King  die  in  the  "  He  of  Aveloyne,"  after  ordering 
Modred's  sons  to  be  "  sleyghely  slayne,  and  slongene  in  watyrs." 

The  verse  "Arthur  "  that  I  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1864  is  a  short  account,  in  642  lines,  of  the  Kling's  life 
and  deeds  after  the  early  version  of  GeoflFrey. 

Besides  these,  we  have  in  English,  of  poems  relating  to,  but 
not  directly  of  Arthur,  1.  The  "  Lancelot  of  the  Laik,"  MS.  ab. 
1500  A.D,  (edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  Maitland  Club  in 
1839,  and  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in 
1855),  which  contains  only  the-story  of  "the  invasion  of  Arthur's 
territory  by  "  le  roy  de  oultre  les  marches,  nomm6  galehault 
(in  English  Galiot)^  and  the  defeat  of  the  said  king  by  Arthur 
and  his  allies,"  translated  and  enlarged  from  the  French  *^  Lan- 
celot" 2.  The  two  poems  not  translated  from  any  French 
original,  so  far  as  we  know,  "The  Anturs  of  Arther  at  the 
Tamewathelan "  (the  Tarn  Wadlyng  of  our  Folio)  and  "  The 
Avowynge  of  Kyng  Arther,  Sir  Gawan,  Sir  Kaye  and  Sir  Baw- 
dewyn  of  Bretan  "  edited  by  Mr.  Bobson  for  the  Camden  Society 
in  1842,  from  Mr.  Blackburne's  MS.  ab.  1430-40  a.d.  in  the 
Lancashire  dialect,  after  prior  editions  of  the  first  by  Pinkerton, 
Laing,  and  Madden,  from  other  MSS.  The  scene  of  these  poems 
is  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  South-west  of  Scotland, 
and  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  set  from  the  Geoffrey  and 
Map  legends.  3.  The  collection  of  poems  called  "Syr  Gawayne,'* 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1839  from 
MSS.  ranging  from  1320  to  1620  A.D.  Of  these,  the  original  of 
Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Knyght  appears  to  exist  in  the  **  Boman 
de  Perceval,"  written  in  verse  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  continued  after  his  death  by 
Gautier  de  Denet  and  Manessier  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, (Syr  G.  p.  305).  Of  "  Golagros  and  Gawayne  "  Sir  F. 
Madden  says  that  the  author  *«  has  borrowed  the  entire  outline  of 
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his  romance  from  the  French  "lioman  de  Perceval,"  "Syre 
Gawene  and  the  Carle  of  Carelyle,"  **  the  original  from  which  the 
modernised  copy  in  the  Percy  MS.  was  taken,"  has  for  its  original 
"  the  beautiful  fabliau  of  *  Le  Chevalier  a  TEpee,*  printed  in 
Meon's  *RecueiV  tome  i.  p.  127,  8vo,  1823,  and  previously 
analysed  by  Le  Grand  "  (Syr  G.  p.  345).  The  entire  story  of 
"  The  Jeaste  of  Syr  Gawayne "  is  in  the  French  "  Homan  de 
Perceval,"  fol.  Ixxiv  b.  (Syr  G.  p.  349).  "Kyng  Arthur  and  the 
King  of  Cornwall "  is  adapted  from  a  French  Charlemagne 
romance  (Syr  G.  p.  357).  4.  "Sir  Tristrem,"  edited  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  from  the  Affleck  MS.  ab.  1320-30  a.d.  is  taken  from 
the  French  "Tristan."  5.  "Lybius  Disconius,"  or  Syr  Gyngelayne, 
son  of  Syr  Gawayne,  is  from  the  French  "  Li  Beau  Desconnu." 
6.  Herry  Lonelich's  translation  of  De  Borron's  French  History 
of  the  Holy  Graal  I  edited  from  the  Corpus  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.) 
for  the  Soxburghe  Club  in  1862-3  ;  and  Gautiers  Map's  French 
"  Queste  del  Saint  Graal "  I  also  edited  for  the  Koxburghe  in 
1864.  7.  Of  the  English  versions  of  the  French  "Merlin"  a 
short  account  will  be  found  in  the  pages  next  following.  One 
copy  of  Lydgate's  poem  on  Arthur,  "  Arthurus  coTiquestor,"  is  in 
the  Lansdowne  MS.  699,  fol.  51-61.  It  begins  "Was  evir  prynoe 
myhte  hym  silff  assure,"  and  ends  "  off  blood  vnkynde,  borne  of 
00  kynreede."  It  is  only  a  chapter  of  Lydgate's^  translation  of 
Bochas's  "  Fables  of  Princes,"  (see  Pynson's  edition  1527,  fol. 
clxxxx.  sign.  MM.  back,  coL  2,  &c.) 

We  owe,  then,  the  whole  of  our  Early  English  Arthur-literature 
to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  our  French-writing  authors  of 
Hrary  II.'s  or  Cceur-de-Lion's  time  ;  and  all  of  it  that  has  affected 
most  strongly  the  English  mind  since,  is  due  to  Walter  Map, 
Ilobert  and  Helye  de  Borrou,  and  their  fellows  of  the  crusading 
time.  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  edition  of  the  "Mabinogion," 
and  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Enid"  have  lately  popularised  some  of  the 
Welsh  Arthur-legends.  May  she  and  he  soon  give  us  scores  more 
of  them  I 
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[In  9  Parts  or  Cantos  containing  2391  verses,  giving  an  account  of  the  Birth, 
Parentage  &  Juvenile  Adventures  of  that  famous  old  British  Prophet.  N.B.— This 
Poem  is  more  correct  &  perfect  than  most  in  this  book.  A  very  curious  old  Poem, 
&  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  Epic  Poetry  by  the  English. — 
Percy.     Fir<<  is  a  mistake. — F.] 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Nash,  prefixed  to  the  first  part  of 
the  prose  "  Merlin  "  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1865,  is  the  most  valuable  clearer-up  of 
the  mist  hanging  over  the  Enchanter-Bard  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.' Mr.  Nash  shows  that  in  the  Merlin  of  Bomance  three 
persons  are  confounded  :  first,  the  prophetic  child  Ambrosius, 
first  mentioned  by  Nennius,  and  by  him  or  his  copier  confounded 
with,  secondly,  the  Boman-British  leader  Ambrosius  Aurelianus, 
the  conqueror  of  Vortigern.  To  ihis  compound  prophet  and 
conqueror  the  name  Merlin  was  afterwards  applied ;  and  the 
Duinity  was  made  a  Trinity  by  merging,  thirdly,  into  that  other 
Merlin  called  Silvestris  or  Caledonius,  and  by  the  Welsh  Mei^ddin 
WylUy  of  whom  Mr.  Nash  says,  '^it  appears  to  be  historically 
certain  that,  about  the  date  of  the  sixth  century,  there  lived  a 
personage  who  under  this  name  of  MerddiUy  or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  oldest  Welsh  form,  Myrtin,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  bard,  if 
not  as  one  gifted  with  supernatural  powers."  Though  "  the  pedi- 
gree of  this  last  Merlin  or  Merddin  Wyltt  is  as  well  ascertained 
as  that  of  any  other  British  celebrity,"  yet  to  him  have  been 
ascribed — by  the  legend-writers  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
followed,  and  by  the  later  composers  of  the  French  romances, 
who  enlarged  and  added  to  GeoflFrey's  tales — ^the  birth  from  a 
nun  by  an  Incubus,  and  other  romantic  fictions  belonging  to  the 

'  M.d(>Villemarqu^'s  judgment  seems  enquirers  may  consult  his  Mifrdhinn 
to  me  not  so  sound  as  Mr.  Nash's  ;  but      (Paris,  1862).— F. 
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prophet  and  magician  Merlin  Ambrosiiis,  the  supposed  contem- 
porary of  Vortigem,  Arthur,  and  the  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  with 
whom  he  was  confounded. 

The  story  of  Merlin  is  first  told  by  Nennius  (one  of  our  diief 
authorities  for  Arthur's  life)  in  sections  40-2  of  his  "  Historia 
Britonum  "  (p.  401-3  of  the  translation  in  Bohn's  Library),  but 
the  name  there  given  to  the  boy  is  ^*  Ambrosius,  in  British 
Embrea  guletic,  t.  i.  king  Ambrosius/'  Nennius  makes  Vortigem's 
wise  men  counsel  him  to  build  a  city  to  defend  himself;  he 
pitches  on  a  site,  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Heremus, 
(  ?  Snowdon,)  and  sets  his  workmen  to  build  the  city.  All  the 
materials  disappear  in  one  night ;  fresh  ones  are  got  together  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  but  vanish  as  before.  The  wise  men 
say  that  the  ground  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  child 
born  without  a  father.  Such  a  one  is  found ;  but  confounds  the 
wise  men  by  asking  what  is  under  the  pavement  where  the 
citadel  is  to  be  built.  They  know  not.  The  boy  says  two  vases, 
wherein  is  a  tent,  and  in  that  two  serpents.  His  words  are 
proved  true:  the  red  serpent  drives  the  white  one  from  the 
tent,  and  then  disappears.  The  boy  expounds  the  omen :  that  the 
Kelts  shall  drive  out  the  Saxons ;  he  is  to  remain  in  Snowdon  (?) ; 
Vortigem  is  to  go  elsewhere.  So  the  boy  is  left  in  possession 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Britain,  and  Vortigem  goes  to  the 
region  named  Gueneri,  where  he  built  the  city  Cruorthegirn, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  near  Carlisle;  by  others  at  Gwent^ 
Monmouthshire;  by  others  in  Radnorshire,  and  by  others  to 
be  Caermarthen;  though  in  section  47  Nennius  says,  "Again 
Vortigem  ignominiously  flew  from  St.  Germanus  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Dimetse,  where,  on  the  river  Towy,  he  built  a  castle 

which  he  named  Cair  Guothergim On  the  third  night,  at 

the  third  hour,  (in  answer  to  Germanus's  prayers,)  fire  fell 
suddenly  from  heaven,  and  totally  bumed  the  castle.  Vortigem, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist,  his  other  wives,  and  all  the  inhabitants. 
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both  men  and  women,  miserably  perislied, — such  was  the  end 
of  this  unhappy  king,  as  we  find  written  in  the  life  of  St 
Germanus."  Such  is  the  legend  that  has  been  altered  and 
expanded  into  the  following  pcem. 

The  Romance  of  Merlin  exists  in  English  in  its  completes! 
form  in  the  prose  version  above  mentioned,  now  being  published 
by  the  Early  English  Teict  Society  from  the  unique  MS.,  about 
1440-50  A.D.,  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library;  but  even 
that  wants  its  last  leaf.  Of  Herry  Lonelich's  verse  translation  in 
the  unique  MS. — ^about  1440-60  a,d. — at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  about  two  fifths  are  left.*  Of  the  earliest  English 
version,  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  about  1220-30  A.D.,  printed  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  D.  TurnbuU  for  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1838  as 
"  Arthour  and  Merlin,"  only  9772  lines  are  extant*  These  carry 
Arthur's  history  up  to  his  betrothal  to  Guenour,  and  end  with 
his  second  battle  against  the  enemies  of  her  father  Leodegan, 
after  she  has  armed  and  kissed  her  lover.  The  Lincoln's  Inn 
"  Merlin  " — the  second  poem  in  the  Society's  MS.  No.  150,  about 
1430  A.D.— Ksontains  15  leaves,  extends  only  to  1.  1910  of  the 
Auchinleck,  p.  71,  contains  1657  lines  (if  the  numberer  of  them 
has  counted  right,  which  I  doubt),  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Vortiger,  p.  42  of  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  "  Merlin,"  and  the  last  line 
of  Part  7  of  our  Percy  folio  text.  It  is,  in  fact^  an  original  of  the 
first  Seven  Parts  of  our  poem,  200  years  earlier  than  it,  and  a 
better  text  than  it,  from  which  our  copy  may  well  have  been 


>  It  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  Thus  euded  sir  fortiger, 

(between    King    Claudas    and  Arthur,  >at  misbileued  a  fewe  ^er, 

I  think).    See  my  edition  of  the  History  )>ei  he  wer  strong  of  mijt, 

of  the  Holy   Graal  (Boxbnrghe  Club,  To  nou)[t]  him  bron^t  his  vnri^t. 

1861),  vol.  i.  p.  li.  note.     Extracts  from  Sir  vter  pendragon 

it  am  printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Wi))  his  folk  went  anon,  &c. 

^'*S?J2  ^T"""^^^  Catalogue  qf  ihe  ^^  ^^^^^  8020  lines,  and  ends  where 

Oorpu8  MbS^—h.              -  ^g  Auchinleck  version  ends,  at  1. 9772, 

*  The  lait  c#»ntuiy  Bouce  MS.  124,  ^jth— 
seems  to  be  merely  a  copy  of  the  Auchin- 
leck Teraon,  or  one  nearly  the  same.    It  And  after  ^eden  hem  to  rest, 
begins  at  L  1909  of  that : — 

B  E  2 
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modernised  and  slightly  altered.  Compare  the  first  16  lines  of 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  here  following,  with  the  first  16  of  oar 
poem ;  and  also  the  last  28  lines  of  the  former,  given  in  the  note 
at  p.  479,  with  the  last  28  lines  of  Part  7  of  our  poem,  on  the 
same  page. 

TTE  ^t  made  wi^  his  bond 

•U    wynd  and  water,  wode  and  lond, 

jeuc  heom  alle  good  endjngf , 
4        ^t  wolon  listne  |n8  talkynge! 

And  y  schal  telle  50W  byfore 

how  Merlyn  was  geten  and  bore. 

And  of  his  wisdoms  al-so, 
8        And  o\rre  happcs  monj  mo, 

sum  whyle  by-feol  in  engelonde. 

)e  ]mt  wol  ^8  mdurstonde, 

In  Engelond  l^er  was  a  kyngf . 

15  A  noblo  mon  in  al  thynge ; 

In  wcorre  he  was  war  and  wyjht, 
Kyng«  Constauncc  for  BoJ>e  he  hyjt 
A  doughty  mon  he  was  of  dede, 

16  And  ryjt  wys  he  was  of  rede. 

(Merim:  in  line.  Inn  MS.  150.) 

The  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  is  abstracted  by  Ellis  in  his  *^  Specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,*'  pp.  77-98  (ed.  Bohn, 
1848);  and  at  pp.  99-142  the  Aiichinleck  MS.  continuation  of 
the  story  is  also  abstracted* 

The  Douce  MS.  236  is  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  b^ns  at 
1.  27  of  our  poem,  consists  of  36  leaves,  averaging  18  lines  to 
a  page,  making  1296  lines,  or  thereabouts,  and  ends  with  chapter 
iL,  p.  41  of  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  version,  line  1732,  p.  476  of  the 
present  poem.     Here  are  its  beginning  and  end  : — 

Afttr  his  fader  deyng 

So)7c  to  Btiy  wttA-outen  blame 

Moyne  was  ^t  childes  name 

|?e  o]>er  children  wcw  of  grf^t  ronoun 

|rat  on  hjrjte  Yicr  f>at  o]  er  pendragon 

]mB  me  gan  hei«  names  ciille 

\>e  brut  hit  wytnessed  8oJ>e  wttA  alle 

In  I  at  tyme  as  we  fende>  in  book 

A  gret  sykncsso  J?at  kyng  took 


Ends 
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]fAt  of  I'is  world  he  sculde  wendc 
And  After  his  barons  he  gan  sendo 
And  whanno  ^y  weren  come  echou 
Eynge  constantyn  seide  a-nou 
Lordyngys  lestne)?  he  sayde  lasse  &  mar^ 
For  out  of  ^is  world  now  y  schal  far« 
j^arfore  y  pray  jow  for  loue  of  me 
J>at  trewe  je  be  pur  charite 
And  )iat  no  treson  be  30W  a-mong 
For  his  loue  ))at  sufiQrede  de]^  on  ^  croys  with  wronge 
[fol.  1  b.]         Wan  y  am  ded  and  loke  in  clay 
Helpej?  my  childryn  what  je  may 
Make)>  moyne  myn  eldest  sone 
Of  englond  to  ber^  >e  croune 
And  pst  to  hym  trewe  je  be 
I  30W  pray  pur  charyte. 

So  moche  folk  come^  so>  to  say 
|>at  no  man  hem  nombre  may 
Wtt^  helme  on  hefd  &  bronyc  bryjt 
And  come)'  hedurward  wttA  Jto  to  fy3t 
\>ej  Bweiy|>  JTot  \>ei  nelly|>  stynte  noujt, 
Tyl  |.u  bo  to  de|>e  brou^t 
For  noujt  K'J  wyllyj?  a-byde 
Ny3t  &  day  \  ey  wylly|>  ryde 
And  bu|>  at  Wynchestre  al-mast 
\fax-foTe  sonde  a-bouto  in  gret  hast 
To  al  ^  frendes  fer  &  ner 
|7C  to  helpen  wttA  al  here  power. 

"  This  Douce  MS.  236  differs  much  from  the  Abbotsford  '  Ar- 
thour  and  Merlin,'  and  a  leaf  or  two  in  it  are  wanting,"  says 
Mr.  G.  Parker,  to  whom  I  owe  the  details  of  the  Oxford  MSS. 

A  fragment  of  62  lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Stow  the 
chronicler  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  6223,  fol.  1  of  the  MS.  or  fol.  123 
of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  bound  (printed  by  Mr.  Turnbnll 
in  his  "  Exordial  Observations  "  to  "  Arthour  and  Merlin,"  p.  x- 
xiii),  ends  with  line  65  of  our  text,  and  varies  but  little  from 
it.  These  are  all  the  Englisli  Merlvria  (except  his  Prophecies) 
that  I  have  heard  of.  The  present  version  follows  the  early 
Auchinleck  one  in  postponing  the  account  of  Merlin's  birth  to 
the  second  part  or  chapter,  whereas  the  Cambridge  University 
text  and  the  French  original  (MS.  Addit  Brit.  Mus.  No.  10,292) 
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put  it  first.  This  birth  waA  from  a  virgin  by  a  fiend  of  the  air  (a 
fiend  of  hell  not  being  able  to  accomplish  it),  in  order  that  its 
product  might  undo  the  work  of  the  other  supposed  virgin's  son, 
Christ,  and  secure  man  to  the  devil.  The  details  of  the  plan  and 
its  defeat  are  narrated  in  the  text,  which  also  tells  of  the  death 
of  King  Constantine,  and  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son.  King 
Moyne,  in  consequence  of  a  hint  from  his  traitorous  steward, 
Vortiger.  Vortiger  is  then  made  king,  and  defeats  the  Danes, 
but  afterwards  calls  them  in  against  his  rebellious  barons.  He 
attempts  to  build  a  castle  of  refuge,  but  its  walls  fall  down  every 
night  Merlin  is  sought  for,  and  explains  how  the  fighting  of 
two  dragons  causes  this  fall.  He  has  them  unearthed,  and  the 
castle  is  finished.  Constantine^s  two  younger  sons,  Pendragon 
and  Uther,  invade  England,  and  bum  Vortiger  in  his  castle. 
Pendragon  is  crowned,  seeks  out  Merlin  for  counsel  how  to  repel 
fresh  Danish  invaders,  kills  them  all  at  the  battle  of  Salisbury, 
but  loses  his  own  life.  And  here  the  present  text  ends,  at  p.  57, 
line  1,  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  "Merlin."  All  this 
happens  before  the  birth  of  Arthur,  son  of  Uther,  who  succeeds 
his  brother  Pendragon  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  adds  his 
name  to  his  own. 


(»od  wo«  all  HeE  that  made  with  his  hand 

who  li.Kten 

««n»e!  "both  winde,  water,  and  lande, 

gine  them  aU  good  ending 
4  that  will  Listen  to  my  talking ! 

&  I  shall  you  informe 

I  will  tell  how  Merlyn  was  gotten  &  home, 

von  how  •^  ^  ' 

XftTiin  WM  A;  of  his  wisdome  alsoe, 

born, 

and  other        3  ^  other  happs  many  mooe 

w/ij*ch  then  befell  in  England, 
he  thnt  will  this  vnderstand : 

Once  npon  ft  In  England  there  was  a  Kwf/, 

tune  wm«  a  ° 

^'"^'-  12  a  Noble  man  in  all  thingc, 
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16 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 


40 


In  warr  he  was  ware  &  wight,^ 

Constantine  forsooth  ho  hight ; 

a  donghtye  man  he  was  of  deed, 

&  right  wise  he  was  of  reede  ' ; 

Kifig  he  was  of  great  honor, 

&  holden  prince  &  Emperour. 

for  King  Angnish  '  of  Denmarke, 

&  many  a  Sarazen^  stonte  &  starke, 

warred  on  him  wtthouten  fayle, 

&  he  onercame  them  in  battaile 

tliat  they  durst  him  not  abyde, 

&  drone  them  out  of  feild  *  tJiat  tyde. 

then  had  The  Kinge  sonnes  3, 

the  fairest  children  that  might  bee  ; 

the  eledest  somie,^  that  shold  be  Kingj 

waa  called  Moyne,^  with[ont]  Leasing.® 

the  othe[r]  were  of  great  renowne, 

both  Vther  &  Pendragon.* 

in  that  time  (wee  find  in  booke) 

a  great  sicknesse  the  Kirig  tooke, 

tJiat  out  of  this  world  he  mnst  wende ; 

&  after  his  Barrens  he  did  send ; 

&  wen  ^^  they  were  comen  enerecheone, 

the  King  said  to  them  anon, 

*'  Lords/'  he  said  to  them*^  anon, 

"  ont  of  this  world  mnst  I  gon  :  *^ 

for  gods  lone  &  Charitye, 

&  for  the  lone  yon  owe  to  me. 


[iwge  14«.] 


Oonfltantino, 


who  beat 
King 

Anguish  and 
hi»  Danish 
e&Ttuxne, 


He  had  three 
sons : 


Moyutf, 


2.  Uther, 

3.  Pen- 
dragon, 

And  he  Cell 
sick, 


and  aiiked 
hi.s  lords 


*  Stout  &  active. — P. 

*  cuttnsel. — P. 

■  oorrupti  pro  Hengist. — P. 

*  here  it  means  only  Pagan. — P. 
»  field.— P. 

*  some'in  MS.— F. 

'  In  the  old  Chronicles  his  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Constaunce ;  but  for  as 
much  as  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
Monk,  that  may  account  for  his  being 
here  called  Moyne^  or  perhaps  it  should 
lx»  Le  Moyne,  i.e.  the  Monk. — P. 


■  without  leasing,  i.e.  without  Lying. 
—P.  The  lino  in  Stew's  fragment, 
Harl.  MS.  6223,  runs  :— 

Moyen  he  hight  with  out  lesynge.— F. 

•  StoVs  copy  adds : 

Thus  men  dyd  theyr  names  calle. 
As  ther  brutes  wytnessythe  all.— F. 

»•  when.— P.    whan,  Harl.  MS.— F. 
"  then  in  MS.— F. 
"  gone,  i.e.  go.— P. 
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after  hit 
death 


to  make 
Moyoc  king. 


Thid  they 

aixl  Stcwaird 
VortiKcr  did 
BO  too } 


the  traitor  I 


ConittAntine 
dioc.  and  ia 
burial  at 
Wiiicbester. 


Ilifl  lonia 


44 


48 


52 


66 


make  Moync    ^n 
kinjr,  to  ^ 

XoTi  ijTpr'e 


64 


When  the         gg 
Dane  Angaia 
henn  the 
nowB, 


when  I  am  dead  &  locked  in  claj, 

hcipe  vaj  Children  in  what  yon  maj, 

&  take  Mojne  my  Eldest  sonne,' 

&  make  him  Kui^,  A  gine  him  crowne ; 

hold  him  for  your  Lord,"  said  hee. 

all  they  granted  itt  shold  soe  bee. 

then  had  the  King  a  steward  fayre 

tJiat  was  called  Str  Vortiger ; 

his  tmth  to  the  King  he  plight 

to  helpc  his  children  with  i^  his  might ; 

but  soone  the  traytor  was  forswomc, 

&  brake  troth  he  had  made  befome. 

for  the  K/«^  out  of  this  world  went, 

&  faire  was  bnryod  verament ; 

att  Winchester,  withont  Leasinge, 

there  was  made  his  bnryinge. 

Erles  &  Barons  soone  anon 

tookc  them  together  enerechone  ; 

wi'th-ont  any  more  dwellings  * 

they  made  Moyne  Lord  &  King ; 

but  the  Steward,  Sir  Vortiger, 

was  ^11  wrath,  as  yon  may  heere, 

&  stoode  *  there  againe  with  all  his  might 

both  by  day  &  eke  by  night, 

for  he  thonght  himselfe  with  treason  ^ 

to  be  Lord  A  King  with  Crowne. 

as  soone  as  Moyne  was  chosen  King^ 

into  denmarke  the  word  can  s^Mringe : 

King  Angnis  ^  hard  it  then, 

&  therof  was  both  glad  &  faine  ^ ; 

soone  Messenger^  in  thai  ilke  tyde  ' 


'  MS.  some. — F.  *  MS.  Angins ;    bat   the  dot  in  the 

»  i.e.  delaying,  vid.  P[age]  366,  st,  21,  MS.  is  not  always  orer  the  right  stroke, 

[of  MS.]— P.  The  Affleck  text  has  Angys,  p.  6, 1.  109, 

■  t.  e.  against  that ;  so  tlureto  is  to  that,  — F. 

&c.— P.  •  faine,  joifuL— P. 

*  Stow's  fragmont,  HarL  6223,  ends  '  t.c.  that  same  time. — P. 
hero.— F. 
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80 
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96 


100 


he  sent  omer  all  the  land  wyde, 

afler  many  sarazeiiB '  stout  &  starke, 

&  of  Saxons,  &  of  Demnarke 

a  100  thousand,  &  jett  moe, 

on  horse  backe  &  on  foote  alsoe. 

then  wold  they  noe  longer  abyde  ; 

but  dight  them  '  to  shipp  that  tyde, 

&  brought  into  England,  I  saine, 

many  a  doughtye  Sarazen. 

but  England  was  called  then  ' 

Mikle  *  Brittaine  of  euery  man. 

Then  the  word  wyde  sprange  *  [pogo  147.] 

how  the  Danish  King  with  wrongo 

wrought  in  England  Mickle  woe. 

King  Moyne  heard  that  it  was  soc ; 

he  went  vnto  Sir  Vortiger, 

A  prayed  him  with  lowlye  cheere, 

&  besought  him  of  his  honor 

for  to  be  his  gouemor 

against  his  foemen  to  fight. 

he  answered  him  anon-right, 

&  fained  himselfe  sicke,  as  traytor  strong, 

&  said  with  wright  A  not  with  wrong,^ 

"  he  wold  neuer  come  in  battaile 

when  his  strenght  began  to  faile ; '' 

for  all  this  he  said  aforehand, 

for  he  thought  to  be  King  of  that  Land. 

the  Km^,  he  wold  him  noe  more  pray, 

but  tooke  his  leaue  &  went  his  way. 

Messengers  he  sent  that  tyde 

to  all  the  Lands  on  euery  side, 

for  Erles,  Barons,  &  KntghtSj 


ho  gathers 


over  100,000 
men, 


andehipe 
them  to 
Bogland 


(Qreat 
Britain). 


Moyne  asks 
Vortiger 


to  command 
for  him. 


The  traitor 
declines. 


Moyne 
summons 
his  lords ; 


•  Vep.  73  &  74.  It  plainly  appears 
flere  that  Saracens  is  not  a  misnomer 
for  Saxons. — ^P. 

'  betook  them ;  so  in  Chauc.  Mo.  653. 
—P.  •  MS.  them.— F. 

•  mickle,  i.  e.  great. — P. 


•  sprung,  spronge. — P. 

•  perhaps  ''not  with  right  bnt  irith 
wrong."— P.  The  AfSeck  text,  p.  6, 1. 
129-30,  has  only— 

And  feined  him  that  ho  no  misht, 
At  bataylo  com  for  to  fight— 5*. 
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tlioy  give 
the  Dmne» 
hatUe, 


Aiid  Alt*  put 
U>  flight. 


Anguia 


and  wars  on 
for  half  a 
year. 

The  barons 
take  ooansd. 


104 


108 


112 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


say  Moync  ia 
no  good, 

Vortiger 


to  come  d?  helpe  him  in  his  fights. 

&  when  they  were  all  come, 

&  their  armes  done  ypon, 

th6  pricked  forth  without  fayle 

to  gine  the  Danes  Kifk^  hattaille. 

there  was  clonen  many  a  sheeld, 

&  many  knight  &llen  in  feild. 

all  that  they  mett  in  strond,' 

horsse  &  man  fell  to  the  gronnd. 

soone  the  English  men,  the  sooth  to  say, 

were  discomffitt  &  fled  awaye ; 

to  Winchester  th6  ffledden  thoe 

with  mnch  sorrow,  care,  &  woe. 

but  the  Danish  King  before, 

much  of  his  ffolke  he  had  forlore ; 

&  then  forthe  he  sent  his  send 

sone  '  into  his  owne  Land,^ 

to  all^  that  might  weapons  beare, 

shold  come  &  helpe  him  in  this  warro ; 

of  warre  wold  he  nener  blinne,* 

Cytyes  &  castles  for  to  winne  : 

in  England  he  warrd  full  sore 

halfe  a  yeare  A  some  deale  more. 

all  the  Barons  in  England  ^ 

took  them  together  in  that  stond,^ 

what  was  best  for  them  to  done 

for  to  avenge  them  of  their  fbne. 

when  they  were  comen  all  arright, 

Erles  &  Barrens,  Lords  &  Knights, 

th6  ®  said  Moyne  their  young  King 

was  but  a  Brotherlinge, 

&  said  "  if  Vortiger  King  were, 


*  here    it    signifies    the    country   in 
gencml;  so  in  Chauc — P. 

»  MS.  some— F. 
■  Lond.— P. 

*  That  all.— P. 


*  blinn,  cessare. — P. 

•  Englond.— P. 
'  i.e.  time. — P. 

■  i.e.  the  Lords  said. — P. 
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he  wold  bring  them  out  of  care ;  " 

they  said  anon,  both  old  &  yonnge, 

that  Vortiger  shold  be  their  Kirig. 

&  when  they  had  spoken  all  this, 

12  Barrons  they  send  Iwis 

to  Sir  Vortiger  the '  bold, 

to  witt  whether  he  nay  wold  * 

against  their  foemen  to  stand, 

to  drine  them  ont  of  England. 

&  when  the  Barrons  all  in  fere  ' 

were  come  to  Str  Vortiger, 

well  &  hendlye  ^  they  him  greeto, 

&  on  they  d[e]Bke  by  him  they  seefce ;  * 

&  bade  ^  them  with  words  still 

for  to  say  what  was  their  will. 

&  th£  answered  ffayre  againe, 

&  bade  that  he  shold  them  saine 

why  he  wold  not  with  them  gone 

ffor  to  avenge  them  of  their  fone, 

&  sayden,  "  sith  Constantine  was  dead 

wee  hane  had  a  sorry  read  ^ ; " 

&  bade  that  he  shold  take  in  hand 

to  warre  them  ont  of  England. 

then  answered  Sir  Vortiger 

as  a  man  of  great  power, 

"  I  was  yett  neuer  your  Kifng ; 

why  pmy  yon  me  of  snch  a  thinge  ? 

nor  yett  nener  here  befome, 

nor  to  you  was  nener  swome 

for  to  helpe  yon  att  yot^r  neede ; 

&  therfore,  soe  god  me  speede, 

wend  home  vnto  yot«r  Kin^, 

&  pray  him  in  all  thing 


should  bo 
king. 


They  Bond 
twelro 
baroiiB  to 
Vortiger, 


[page  148.] 


and  ask  him 


why  he  will 
not  help 
them  fight. 


Vortiger 
says 


heinnot 
their  king ; 


»  MS.  they.— F.     the.— P. 

•  ne  wold,  i.^f.  would  not — P. 
»  tiU  together.— P. 

*  hcndly,  gently. — P. 


*  on  the  Deis  by  him  they  sit,  i.  e,  at 
the  high  table.— P. 

•  He  bade,— P. 
'  counsel. — P. 


U^n  uith 
have  won." 


428  KEBU5E. 

he-u  not  to  helpe  jaa  agamst  jour  fone, 

help  thtjn.  «       1     1  i» 

for  helpe  of  me  gett  yon  none. 

then  answered  a  bold  Barron, 
••  oor  king  i«   1 72  "  OUT  King  is  bnt  a  yonnire  one  ; 

for  when  he  seeth  a  sword  drawnc, 

he  weeneth  to  bee  slowen  ' ; 

hee  doth  vs  noe  other  good, 
176  bnt  flycth  away  as  he  were  wood, 

fi^  ^a  had  thon  beene  amongst  ys  aU, 

thai  chance  had  nener  bef&Ue ; 

thns  saine  all  onr  Peeres/* 
••  Ah. H wu    180  "I  trow  well,**  said  Vortiger ; 

!lK»k.-  -nth  a  "  certaine  it  was  great  dole  * 

to  make  a  kinge  of  snch  a  foolc  ; 

had  yon  made  a  Man  your  King^ 
184  he  had  saved  yon  in  all  thingc  ; 

bnt  si  then  siker  yon  bee, 

helpe  gett  yon  none  of  mee. 
If  he  were  bnt  if  yotir  K/n^/  were  dead  i^light, 

Vou."  '  '*^  **   188  I  wold  helpe  yon  with  all  my  Might,** 

then  said  the  Barrons  eche  one, 

"  will  yee  thai  wee  onr  KtVi^  slowen  '  ?  " 

"  Nay,**  he  sayd,  *'  with-onten  strife 
192  while  yottr  yonnge  "King  is  aline, 

helpe  gett  yon  None  I- wis." 
The  bnronfl  the  Barrons  tooke  leane  with  this ; 

jjm  l«wk  to  .      ^  -I 

winchMUT,  to  Winchester  they  went  all 

196  there  the  King  was  in  hallo ; 

&  as  he  sate  att  Meate 
they  mn  to  him  in  great  heato ; 
<t;  as  he  sate  att  the  bord, 
200  or  ener  he  spake  any  word, 

and  cot  off  th^  mn  all  to  him  anon 

*  perhaps    slawne,   slone,   slain  :    see  foiflyeth,  L  176,  is  uncrossed  as/ — F. 
below,  ver.  194,  p:ig.  159,  ver.  66  [of  MS.].  •  sorrow,  misfortune. — P. 

— P.     The /of  afou'cn  is  crussed  as  for  »  i.e.  slew,  (slewen). — P. 

/,  and  so  is  that  of  6<iine^  1.  179,  while  the 
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&  smitten  of  his  head  full  soone.  hSS?*  * 

&,  when  the  Ydng  was  thns  slowe,' 
204  Ereles,'  Barrons,  hye  &  lowe,  Then  aii 

tooken  them  all  to  reede  *  ,  ' 

thai  a  'Kmg  they  most  haue  need, 

all  England  for  to  warre 
208  against  them  that  will  or  darre. 

then  had  Moyne  brethren  tow, 

yonnge  Children  they  were  alsoe, 

the  one  hight  Vther,  the  other  Pcndragon. 
212  then  saiden  the  Barrons  enerye  one,  and  agree 

"  tliai  they  shold  nener  spoede 

but  if  a  donghtye  man  of  deede 

were  chosen  to  be  their  Kirw/  in  fere ;  ** 
S16  &  sweren  thai  Sir  Vortiger  thatvortigw 

was  a  donghtye  man  of  deede, 

stont  &  stale-^worth  of  a  steede  : 

th^  swearen  then  together  eche  one, 
220  thai  other  YJmg  they  wold  hane  none. 

theif  was  there  neither  Knighi  nor  swainc 

thai  dnrst  speake  them  againe, 

but  granted  it,  both  old  &  youngc, 
224  to  make  Sir  Vortiger  their  Kxiig,  shall  bo  king. 

soe  in  the  time  of  Aprill,  as  yee  may  heero,  so  in  Apiii 

the  12  *  Barrons  came  to  Vortiger,  tweire 

borona  toll 

And  said  thai  Englands  right  tpo««  ho.]  vortiger 

228  was  lome  thorrow  then-  King  a-plight,^ 

&  ho  was  dead  wtthoat  Leasing, 

&  his  2  brothers  were  to  young 

to  hold  the  Kingdome  in  hand, 
232  *'  thcrfore  the  com7/ions  of  the  Land 

hane  you  chosen  with  Honour  that  he  haa 

been  choeen 

'  bIo,  i.e.  Blaine. — P.  w  in  the  MS.— F. 

«  Erles.—P.  »  ?  MS.  cut  away.— F. 

•  counsel. — ^P.  •  aplijt,   ad?,  immediately,  at  once. 

«  stalworth,  brave,  stout— P.    There  H.  Coleridge.— F. 
is  Bomething  like  U  repeated,  before  the 
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nRLIMB. 


MidtaAta 
kinged. 


236 


for  to  bo  their  Empenmr." 

blithe  &  glad  waa  Yortyger, 

&  anon  was  King  mthont  danger. 


Two  faithfu 
tiorona 


Uke  Uthpr 
And  Pen- 
dniKon 
beyond  m«. 


Vortljfpr 
oonKpiroB 


totbty 


Uther  and 
Pcndragon, 


bnt  thoy  are     266 
not  to  be 
found. 


244 


248 


252 


Vortigw 

»  the.— P. 

*  MS.  childrem.— F. 

•  gentle.— P. 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Att  the  feast  of  the  tomament 
the  Barrons  that  were  gent, 
that  all  the  treason  ynderstoode, 
240  they  had  rath,  of  the  right  blood, 

2f  Parte.  ^  thai  thej  >   children '  shold  be    done   to 
dead; 
therfore  they  tooke  another  reade, 
&  tooken  Vther  &  Pcndragon, 
&  passed  oner  the  seas  anon. 

Of  thcire  passage  wist  noe  moe 

bnt  the  hend  '  barrons  2. 

&  when  the  feast  was  all  hold, 

Vortiger  the  traitor  bold 

lett  make  accompackement  *  * 

of  erles  &  barrons  ihni  were  gent, 

att  which  Parlament  they  had  hight 

for  to  hane  slaine  they  children  right. 

Vortiger  commanded  anon 

for  to  feitch  Vther  &  Pendragon. 

fast  abont  all  they  sought, 

bnt  they  cold  find  them  nought. 

when  Vortiger  this  vnderstoode, 

then  hee  waxed  almost  woode, 

but  ncuer-the-lesse  S/r  Vortiger 
260  did  giue  comandment  far  &  neere 

to  Duke,  Erie,  Barron,  &  Knighi^ 

to  make  them  rydey  *  for  to  fight; 

&  soone  the  dight  them  I- wis 


*  a  compactment,  i.e.  compact. — P. 
»  ready.— P. 


UERLINE. 
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264  with  armes  &  with  horsses  of  price. 

&  when  they  were  ready  dight, 
forsooth  it  Ib  a  seemlye  sight : 
with  helme  one  head,  &  bright  banner, 

268  all  went  forth  with  Vortiger. 

the  King  of  Denmarke  with  pryde 
brought  his  host  by  his  syde ; 
either  host  can  other  assayle ; 

272  there  might  yon  see  a  strong  battele. 

the  English  folkes,  sooth  to  say, 
they  fonghten  so  well  that  day 
that  King  Anguish  in  that  tyde 

276  was  vpon  the  worsse  side, 

&  ffledd  away  as  he  were  woode 
into  a  Castle  faire  &  goode  ; 
&  manye  of  his  host  alsoe, 

280  fast  away  can  they  goe  ; 

&  Vortiger  with  his  rowte 
besett  the  castle  all  aboute. 
&  when  t[h]ey  had  Long  Laine, 

284  Vortiger  send  to  them  for  to  saine  ' 

"  if  he  peace  passe  must, 
hee  wolde  take  all  his  host 
&  wende  into  his  countrye, 

288  db  neuer  after  that  day 

wold  he  paflse  the  sea  stronde, 
ne  come  to  warr  in  Englande.'  ** 
db  when  this  couenant  was  all  done, 

292  that  they  wold  not  into  England  come, 

Vortiger  tooke  his  councell 
&  lett  them  passe  certaine ; 
&  soe  they  went  to  the  sea, 

296  &  passed  to  their  owne  countrye. 

Vortiger  then  tooke  his  ost 
&  went  thence  with  a  great  boasto ; 

'  MS.£uDe.— F.    They  Bend  to  Vort'.  to  saine.— P. 


aasembleB 


Angiiis  his. 


and  tho  fight 


Anguish  is 
beaten,  and 
flees  to  a 
castle. 


Vortiger 
besieges  him. 


He  offers  to 


go  back  to 
Denmark, 


and  nerer 
in  rode 
England 
Again. 


niR  terms 
are  agreed 
to,  and  his 
Danes  go 
borne. 


The  English 
hold  feast. 


Englonde. — P. 
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mnxxleren 


Vortlger 


300 


804 


for  a  reward     308 
for  killing 
Mojne. 


Vortigisr 


has  them 
drawn  and 
hanged. 

Their 
kindred 
riReof^nst 
Vortiger, 


give  him 

battle, 


312 


316 


320 


324 


328 


332 


he  held  feast  many  a  day 

with  much  Bohioe  ^  h  with  plaj. 

And  when  the  feast  was  all  helde,^  [page  isc.] 

the  12  Barrens  that  I  erst  of  told, 

that  had  slaine  Moyne  the  Kiti^, 

the  J  bethooght  them  of  a  wonderons  thing, 

tliat  they  wold  wend  to  Vortiger 

h  aske  him  meede  &  liyerr,' 

&  said,  "  Vortiger,  now  yon  bee  abone, 

now  yeelde  vs  meede !  for  thy  Lone 

wee  slew  onr  right  Ktn^  by  kind  ; 

now  will  wee  see  if  thou  bee  hynde ; 

for  wee  bronght  thee  to  thine  abone ; 

thinke  what  wee  did  for  your  lone  !  " 

Kiti^  Vortiger  answered  againe  : 

wtth  Egar  Moode  he  can  saine  : 

''  by  the  law  thai  god  made 

yon  shall  hane  as  yee  bade  ! 

for  yee  are  traitors  starke  &  stronge, 

&  hane  slaine  yowr  King  wtth  wronge, 

h  yee  hane  wrought  against  the  law  ! 

h  therfore  yee  shall  both  hang  h  draw." 

he  did  take  horssos  fleete, 

&  tyed  them  to  their  ffeete, 

h  then  drew  them  on  a  pauement, 

h  sithen  hanged  them  verament. 

then  Many  an  Brie  k  Barron  hynde 

that  were  of  the  Barrons  Kinde, 

to  Vortiger  they  ran  anon 

as  his  most  deadlye  fone ; 

hard  on  him  can  they  fight, 

for  to  slay  him  th6  thought  right. 

Vortiger  w/th  Might  &  Maine, 

he  w/th  his  host  went  thom  againe  ; 


»  ?  MS.  salace.- 
•  holde,  idem.- 


-F. 
-P. 


■  liv«»re,  liveray,  wages,  pay,  &c  (li- 
ver6e  Fp.).     Uiry. — P. 
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336 


340 


344 


34S 


353 


356 


360 


364 


a  strong  battell  there  was  dight, 

&  maiij  a  head  ther  of  smitt, 

soe  that  Vortiger  that  day 

was  glad  for  to  scape  away. 

anon  the  Barrons  send  their  sonde 

wyde  oner  all  England  ^ 

to  all  their  ffreinds,  sibb  &  couthc,^ 

East,  west,  North  &  soathe, 

&  told  them  that  sooth  tyde, 

*  how  Vortiger  wtth  great  despighte, 

with  great  treason  &  with  wrong, 

their  kinred  had  drawen  &  honge.' 

wrath  then  was  many  a  man, 

&  al  together  swarren  then 

that  they  wold  not  assonder  breako 

till  they  were  on  him  wreake.^ 

enerye  man  on  other  besought, 

a  great  host  on  him  they  brought, 

&  foughten  with  Sir  Vortiger 

9  monthes  of  this  yeere, 

that  many  a  Lady  fayre  &  free 

lost  her  Lord  &  her  *  meanye.* 

then  the  warr  endured  long, 

&  the  Barrons  waxed  strong 

that  Vortiger  had  not  power 

against  them  longer  to  endure. 

Messengers  anon  hec  tooke, 

&  made  them  swome  vpon  a  booke 

that  they  shold  his  ®  arrand  gone ; 

&  letters  he  tooke  to  them  anon, 

&  sent  them  ouar  the  seas  I- wis 

to  Denmarke,  vnto  King  Anguis, 

&  that  hee  shold  come  att  needo 

with  all  the  power  that  he  might  lead^ 


and  he  flees. 

The  barons 
make  a  wider 
summons  of 
their  friends. 


and  all  swrar 
not  to  part 
till  von- 
pcnnce  is  had 
on  Vortiger. 


Tliey  fight 
for  nine 
months. 


Vortiger  is 
worsted, 


and  sends 
messengers 


to  nak 
Anguis  of 
Denmark  to 
help  him. 


*  Englonde.— P. 

'  sibb,  kindred;  couthe,acquHmtancc'. — P. 

•  i.e.  revenged. — P. 

VOL.  I.  F  F 


*  his,  or  perhaps  for  the'r. — P. 

*  family,  company,  retinue. — P 

*  on  his. — P. 
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Ancnii 


his 


368 


S72 


Bailflto 
Bnffland, 


376 


ami  9pUa 
frmiit  uf  half 
KnglaiMl* 


They  fljfht 
tl)«  Uiruns 
iKiir 
Saliitbnry. 


nml  beat 
them. 


Vortigvr 


380 


384 


388 


392 


396 


hangs  all  he     ^^ 
cutcheB. 

'  soon,  presently. 
•  gave  possession. 


against  his  foemen  for  to  fight 

thai  wold  depriae  him  of  his  right. 

then  was  King  Angais  blythe, 

&  Messengers  hee  sent  swithe ' 

to  Duke,  Erie,  Barron,  A  Km^hi^ 

&  to  all  that  weiqwn  beare  might. 

Then  to  shipp  they  went  blithe, 

And  on^  the  sea  can  they  drine ; 

&  when  they  came  to  vortig^, 

he  welcomed  them  with  merry  cheere, 

&  seassed  *  there  into  his  hands 

halfe  the  realme  of  Bnglaaid 

that  he  had,  or  haae  might, 

for  to  helpe  him  in  his  right 

when  this  conenant  was  made  fS^st, 

all  they  dighten  them  in  hast 

into  BatteUe  for  to  wend 

wtth  the  Barrens  that  were  hende ; 

besids  Salsbnry  a  Lyte,' 

there  the  battell  can  th6  smite. 

many  a  bold  Champion, 

&  many  a  1000,  in  tJiat  stonde 

were  slaine  &  brought  to  gronnd ; 

many  a  Ladye  A  damsell 

con  weepe  //tat  day  with  teares  fell. 

then  had  Vortiger  10 

against  one  of  the  Barrons  men ; 

discomffitted  they  were  that  day  ; 

With  great  sorrow  th6  fled  away ; 

&  vortiger,  that  wold  not  spare, 

but  hunted  them  as  hound  doth  hare, 

them  that  he  did  ouertake, 

noe  other  peace  did  he  make, 

but  did  them  all  to-draw  &  hange. 


CpiW»l*«0 


-P. 

L.  a  LftW-terui. — P. 


»  a  little.— P. 
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408 


412 


416 


420 


424 


428 
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but  sithen  all  thai  waa  wrong  ; 

many  a  Barron  hynde  &  free 

fled  out  of  his  owne  oonntrye, 

&  dwelled  ont  many  a  yoere 

for  lone '  of  S*r  Vorfciger. 

then  Yortiger  oeased  into  his  hands 

the  Lands  A  rents  of  all  the  Barrons ; 

&  both  wiffe,  Chyld,  &  swaine, 

he  drone  ont  of  the  Lannd  certaine. 

King  Angois  had  yerament 

a  daughter  that  was  faire  A  gent, 

that  was  heathen  Sarazen  ; 

&  Vortigor  for  lone  fine 

yndertooke  her  for  his  wiffe, 

&  lined  in  cursing  *  all  his  liffe, 

for  he  did  make  the  Christen  Men 

to  Marry  the  heathen  women, 

soe  that  nighe  all  England 

was  fallen  into  the  devills  hand ; 

&  thus  they  lined  many  a  yeere. 

soe  on  a  day  Sir  Vortiger 

bethought  him  on  the  children  tow 

that  out  of  the  Land  were  fledden  thoe,' 

&  alsoe  he  bethought  him  then 

of  many  another  doughtye  Man 

that  hee  had  fleemed  *  out  of  the  Land, 

&  in  his  hart  gan  vnderstand 

that  it  was  a  sorry  happe, 

&  doubted  him  of  an  afberclappe. 

anon  he  sent  Messengers 

ouer  all  the  Land  for  Carpenters, 

A  for  good  Maasons  alsoe, 

the  best  that  were  in  Land  thoe. 


Many  bazoni 
flee  the 
country, 


And  Yortiger 
takes  tbctr 


He  marries 

Angnis'H 

daughter, 

and  tarns 
heathen. 


For  fear  of 
Constan- 
tine's 
children 


and  his 

banidied 

lords, 


he  sends  for 
carpenters 
and  masons. 


'  i.e.  sake,  or  perhaps  along  of. — P. 
f  feare.  The  Aflfeck  text  has  not  the 
line.— F. 


F  F   2 


t.f.  in  flxcommunication. — P. 
ue.  then. — P. 
*  fleem,  banish,  drire  away.  Urry.— P. 
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whom  be 
ordento 
btilld  a  very 
strong  casuo 


on  Salisbury 
Plain. 


Tho  15,000 
workmen 


nine  the  456 

work  brvusb 
high  the 
flxBtday. 


Next 

morning  It 
is  all  thrown 
down  and 
Bcattered 
about. 


Many  a  1000  Uiere  came  anon 
thai  colde  worke  lime  &  stone ; 

436  &  when  they  were  comen  all, 

the  Kmg  anon  to  them  gan  call, 
&  said,  "  Lordings,  I  hane  thought 
a  strong  castle  to  be  wronght 

440  of  bigge  timber,  lime,  &  stone, 

thai  such  another  be  noe-were  none» 

if  euer  I  hane  any  need, 

my  liffe  therin  ^Aat  I  may  Lead. 

444  the  Castle  yee  shaU  make  surlye 

vpon  the  plaine  of  Salsbniye ; 
goe  &  doe  as  I  yon  bade, 
thai  itt  be  snrlye  A  ^  well  made, 
And  you  shall  hane  to  your  hyor 
as  much  as  yon  shall  desire." 
the  workemen  went  forthe  thoe, 
15000 «  &  yett  moe, 
hewen  timber,  earning  stone, 
&  laid  a  foundation  there  anon, 
some  Laid,  &  some  bore,* 
&  some  can  the  worke  arreare.^ 
that  ilke  day,  round  about 
itt  was  brest  high  without  doubt.^ 
when  itt  came  to  the  night, 
to  their  bedd  they  went  wright, 

460  &  came  againe  vxK)n  the  Morrow 

&  found  a  thing  of  much  sorrow, 
for  all  the  fondation  th6  found 
lying  abroad  ypon  the  ground, 

464  &  all  to-tome,  both  Lime  &  stone, 

th^  had  great  wonder,  euarye  one  : 


448 


452 


[MfeU}} 


'  MS.  broken  away. — F. 
'  Three  thouBftncC    in    Affleck    text, 
.  21,  L  630.— F. 
»  bare.— P. 
*  i.e.  rear. — P. 
»  The  Affleck  text  (p.  21,  1.  538-40) 


refers  to  its  authority  (Wace's  Brvt,) 
and  the  workmen's  rights: 

So  it  is  writen  in  the  brout; 
And  wenten  hom  tho  it  was  night, 
So  it  is  werkmennes  right. — F. 
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better  read  then  cold  they  None, 

bnt  began  it  new  againe, 

&  sped  ^  as  well,  the  sooth  to  say, 

as  th6  did  the  first  daye. 

&  when  the  enening  was  oomen, 

th6  went  to  bedd  all  soone. 

on  morrow  they  oame  anon, 

&  found  it  cast  downe,  lime  &  stone, 

&  was  spredd  both  heere  &  the[r]e ; 

&  thns  they  &ren  halfe  a  yeere. 

When  the  King  heard  of  this, 

great  wonder  he  had  I-wis, 

&  oft  asked  both  young  A  old, 

&  of  the  wonder  wold  be  told, 

&  why  the  worke  might  not  stand. 

there  was  none  within  the  land, 

highe  nor  lowe.  Learned  '  nor  Clarke, 

thai  cold  tell  him  of  the  worke.* 

King  Yortiger  sate  in  his  hall 

amongst  his  Barrens  &  KnighiB  ail, 

&  sware  he  wold  neuer  spare 

Tntill  he  wist  why  it  were ; 

&  anon  he  sent  his  sonde 

ouer  all  England  * 

after  Glerkes  old  &  younges 

that  cold  tell  him  wonderous  thiugs. 

the  Messengers  forth  went, 

&  did  the  Kin^s  Comanndement ; 

many  a  wise  Clarke  they  sought ; 

before  the  King  they  all  were  brought. 

King  Yortiger  opposed  ^  them  all 

why  his  worke  did  downe  &11 ; 

but  there  was  none  that  cold  him  tell. 


Th^ndMlt 
np  again, 


and  again 
find  it 
thrown 
down  during 
tlie  night. 


The  king  is 
antoniahwi ; 


no  one  can 
tell  him  why 
the  work 
wont  stand. 


Heaendafor 

learned 

derki, 


andaaka 
them  why 
the  work 
falls  down. 
Th^  can't 
ten; 


'  sped,  t.e.  did  speed. — P. 
■  perhaps  lay.— P. 
•  werke.— P. 


*  Englond.— P. 

*  appose,  ezamine,  ask  questions ;  kkie 
posei    Uny.  Jim. — i. 
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KERLINE. 


•o  he  lock! 
ihetai 


SOO 


504 


TheyMft       508 

dood 

whieh 


tbftttiM 
blood  of  • 
obikinot         612 
ibf 


616 


amcttrodon 
the  work, 
will  make 
Hi 


Theclerka       520 
ni)ort  this 
io  Vortiger, 


524 


and  bid  bim 
send  to  seek 
•nch  a  child. 


528 


then  he  swore  he  wold  them  qnell ' 

but  if  they  wold  sa  j  in  hast 

why  this  worke  was  downe  east. 

10  Masters  he  tooke  anon, 

the  wisest  of  them  euery  one  *; 

into  a  chamber  they  were  doe 

that  noe  '  man  might  come  them  to. 

soe  one  day  yerament 

th6  looked  into  the  firmament, 

&  vnder  the  welkin  their  shewed  a  skye* 

that  shewedd  them  witterlye* 

that  in  6  winters  there  befome 

a  knane  child*  there  was  borne, 

b^otten  without  any  man ; 

&  if  they  had  that  child  then, 

&  sley  ^  him  hastilye  then 

or  he  spoke  to  any  man, 

and  smeere  the  worke  wtth  his  blood, 

then  shold  that  worke  be  snre  &  goode :" 

thus  the  sky  shewed  them  there,' 

And  passed  away  withont  more. 

then  were  the  clarkes  gladd  &  blythe, 

&  came  to  Yortiger  sithe,* 

&  told  him  without  lesse  ^^ 

of  a  knane  child  that  was  gotten  I-wis 

Without  seede  of  any  man : 

thus  they  saydden  euerye  one, 

'  doe  send  A  feitch  that  child 

whether  bee  bee  in  towne  or  feild ; 

&  doe  him  slay  hastilye, 


tptgeliS-l 


'  i.e.  kiU.— P. 

*  The  AMeck  text  hu,  L  685,  p.  23: 

Astzonuens  these  weran. 
Wiser  nener  non  neren. — ^F. 

*  The  e  is  made  over  an  a  between  no 
and  man, — F. 

*  Old  None  and  Sw.  sAry,  a  dond.— F. 


*  t.«.  eertainlj:  Tid.  Cfaanc — P. 

*  i.e.  a  Male  child :  ao  in  Chauc — ^P. 

*  slay  or  slew. — ^F.  See  the  legend  of 
St.  Oran  of  lona,  in  Mr.  Naah*8  Eaeaj, 
p.  vi.— F. 

*  thope:  Chanef.— P. 

*  swithe,  qniddy. — ^F. 
"  lease,  lease. — P. 


HSRUKE. 


^39 


532 


536 


540 


544 


648 


562 


556 


660 


&  take  the  blood  of  his  bodye 

&  smere  the  worke  rond  about, 

&  it  shall  stand  wtthont  doubt.' 

glad  &  blithe  was  Yortiger, 

&  called  to  him  12  Messengers, 

&  parted  them  in  veriiye, 

that  neuer  a  one  might  other  see; 

he  sent  them  forth  vpon  his  sond  > 

ynto  4  ports  of  England,^ 

&  commanded  that  they  stint  *  nought 

till  he  were  befor  him  brought. 

anon  the  Messengers  forth  went 

and  did  the  Kings  commandement ; 

&  Sir  vortiger  the  bold 

caused  the  clarkes  to  be  hold 

till  the  Messengers  came  againe, 

to  witt  what  th6  wold  saine, 

&  Bware  by  lesu,  heauen  King^ 

"  if  they  made  any  Leasinge, 

noe  ransome  shold  for  them  gone, 

but  they  shold  dye  euerye  one.** 

now  let  YB  tell  of  these  Messengers 

that  went  from  Sir  Yortigers 

for  to  seeke  the  child  sbe  younge; 

&  yee  shall  heare  a  wonderous  thing 

&  if  yee  will  a  stond  dwell  ^ ; 

of  that  Chyld  I  shall  you  tell, 

on  what  Manner  the  Messenger 

brought  him  to  Sir  Yortiger, 

&  what  hee  bight  withouten  lesse,^ 

&  of  what  kind  he  is, 

that  yee  may  ynderstand  &  witt 

thorrow  what  skHl  he  was  gett. 


Vortigv 


twelve 
nuwBf.iigeWi 


and  till  th«y 
return  the 
clorkBare 


I'll  tell  you 
about  these 
meaa^gen 


and  this 
child. 


'  flondo,  mesaaffe. — ^P. 

*  £iiglonde.«-F. 

"  ».f.  sta7,de0ut.--P. 


*  wait  a  while.— P. 

»  lease,  lege:  Chauc— P. 
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VSBLniE* 


Theangdi 


tlurragh 
pride 


Uack 

Mid  fell,  like 
hall,  into 
bell. 


PomcficmUi 
bide  In  Uie 
air. 


can  take 
man's  shape, 


584 


and  tempt 
toiin. 


588 


These  fienda 
agno  to 
bogetaboy 
onaTirgin, 


[The  Third  Part.] 

[How  Merlin  was  begotten  and  bom.] 

Danid  the  pfropbet,  A  Mojaes, 
wittenesae  A  saith  how  itt  was 
564  that  god  had  made  thorrow  his  IGgfat 

heaaen  fnll  of  AngeUs  bright : 
the  ioj  ikat  th6  hadden  then, 
forsooth  no  tonnge  tell  can, 
till  Lwcifer,  with  g^ilt  of  pryde, 
^&  all  that  held  w/th  him  ^^t  iyde. 
Such  Tengcance  god  on  them  can  take 
that  they  are  now  feinda  Uake. 
&  I  find  in  holy  ritt^ 
th6  fell  from  heanen  to  heU  pitt 
6  dayes  &  7  nights, 
as  thicke  as  hayle  in  thnnder  lights ; 
&  when  it  was  onr  Ladyes  *  will, 
heaaen  closed  againe  ftill  stiU. 
the  feendes  that  I  told  of  ere, 
fellen  ont  of  heanen  with  Lncifer ; 
those  that  bidden  ^  on  the  ayre  on  haight, 
fell  th6  beene,  stronge  *  &  sleight ; 
of  they  ayre  th6  take  their  light, 
&  bane  great  strenght  &  might 
after  man  to  make  a  bodye 
&yre  of  conlonr  &  mdye, 
discending  downe  among  mankind 
to  tise  men  to  deadlye  sinne. 
all  they  wist  well  befome 
that  Jesn  wold  on  Maiy  be  borne ; 
therto  the  feendes  hadden  ennye, 
&  said  to  the  earth  th6  wolden  bye 


S'.Parte.^ 


568 


572 


576 


580 


>  The  Attribntea  of  the  Deity  are  here 
applied  to  y«  Virgin  Biaiy.— P. 


•  biden,  i.e.  bide. — P. 

*  They  been  fell,  atioDg.- 
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592 


696 


600 


604 


608 


612 


616 


620 


to  neigh  on  earth  a  maiden  Mild, 

&  begett  on  her  a  child. 

Thus  th6  wend  the  world  to  hauo  filed/    [page  im.] 

but  att  the  Last  they  were  begniled : 

I  shall  yon  teU  how  itt  was ; 

now  jee  may  heere  a  wonderous  case. 

in  that  time,  I  vndestand, 

a  rich  man  was  in  England, 

&  had  a  good  woman  to  his  wiffe, 

&  lined  together  a  cleane  liffe  ; 

a  Sonne  thej  had,  &  danghters  8, 

the  &irest  children  that  might  bee. 

anon  a  feende  that  I  of  told,' 

that  woonen  in  the  ajre  soe  bold ; 

&  '  for  to  tempt  that  good  woman 

he  light  on  the  earth  then, 

&  in  her  body  had  great  might, 

&  bronght  her  into  strifife  &  fight, 

&  made  her  after  with  Egar  Moode 

to  cnrsse  her  child  as  shoe  was  woode. 

vpon  a  day  att  Enen  Late, 

thorrow  the  feend,  with  great  hate 

with  her  sonne  she  gan  to  grame,^ 

&  cnrst  him  &st  by  his  name, 

&  to  the  devill  shoe  him  behight 

with  all  her  power  &  her  might. 

then  was  the  feende  glad  A  blythe, 

&  thonght  to  doe  him  shame  swithe ; 

&  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

the  feende  went  to  her  house  rights 

&  strangled  her  sonne  where  he  lay. 

the  wiffe  rose  *  vp  when  it  wa«  day, 


to  undo 
Chriit'8 
work. 


EnglUhnuui 
baa  a  wife. 


anon, 
and  three 
daaghten. 

An  Air- 
Fiend 


temptothe 
wife 


tocurae 
hereon 


and  give  him 
over  to  the 
Devil. 


That  night 
the  fiend 
strangleitho 


>  filed,  i.e.  defiled.— P.  MS.  cut  away. 
There  is  part  left  of  one  letter  more  than 
>S/«rf.— F. 

«  of  those  I  told— P. 

•  «W.— P. 

*  Qtame,  gprief,  yezation,  anger,  mad- 


ness. S.  Oram,  furor.  Urzy.  Here  it 
is  a  yerb. — ^P.  A.-S.  fframian,  to  anger. 
— F. 

*  MS.  has  a  letter  like  p  between  rate 
and  tfp, — F. 
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HEBUNB. 


Neztmon- 

ingthe 

mother 

ttnmirleB 

horwlf; 

«nd  her 

htulNuid 

dim  for 

grief. 

Their 
ndgfabonn 


624 


628 


632 


lunent  their 


636 


Tb«hennlt 


Blwye  MO 


■ayf  it's  tho     ^^^ 

Derirt 
doing;  he 
shriTesthe 
daaghteiB, 


ictathem 
penance, 


And  they 
■enroGod. 
(InBnglftnd 
then,  if  any 
woman,  not 
a  harlot, 
fornicated, 


648 


652 


656 


&  found  her  SBonne  dead  att  Morrow, 

&  went  &  strangled  her  selfe  for  sorrowe  ; 

&  when  her  hord  heard  this, 

anon  Bwithe  for  sorrow  I^wifi 

sodainlje  he  dyed  thoe 

without  shrift  ^  or  honzell '  aboe. 

the  folke  of  the  cuntrye  thai  tyde, 

that  wooned  there  neere  beside, 

came  together  then  to  see, 

&  had  ruth  ft  g^reat  pittje, 

&  many  a  man  that  day 

weeped,  &  sayd  "  well-awaye  " 

for  that  good  man  ft  his  wiffe 

that  had  lined  soe  good  a  liffe  ! 

an  Hermitt  that  wooned  thexe  beside, 

came  to  see  them  there  that  tyde— 

Blasye  forsooth  his  name  was — 

ft  oft  for  them  he  sayd  '^  alas  !  " 

that  it  was  beffallen  soe, 

in  his  heart  he  was  full  woe^ 

ft  said  it  was  verament 

thorrow  the  ffeendes  incomberment.' 

the  daughters  he  found  there  aliue ; 

the  Hermitt  hee  can  them  shriue  ; 

ft  when  he  had  done  ft  sayd, 

fayre  penance  on  them  he  Layd ; 

ft  when  hee  had  done  soe, 

home  again  can  he  goe. 

then  the  Maydena  all  in  fere  ^ 

served  god  with  blythe  cheere. 

in  all  England  then  was  the  vsage, 

if  any  woman  did  outrage 

(but  if  itt  were  in  her  spousage,^) 


*  confession. — P. 
'  recemng  the    Eucharist:   S. 
Eucharistia.    Lye.— P. 


"  incombronB  is  used  by  Chaucer  for 
combersome. — ^P. 
*  together. — P.       *  sponsinge. — ^P. 
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if  any  man  old  or  yonnge 

might  it  witt  of  that  oonntrje, 

all  qii[i]cke  Bhee  Bbold  doluen  ^  bee,  she  was 

buried 

660  bnt  if  it  were  a  light  woman  called  alive.) 

to  all  men  that  aske  her  wold. 

Boe  the  ffeend  that  had  might,  The  Fiend 

that  wooned  in  the  ayre  '  light, 
664  into  the  earth  he  light  downe  then, 

&  went  ynto  an  old  woman,  promiMe  an 

&  bight  her  both  gold  A  fee  goid^^"^ 

to  wende  to  the  sisters  3, 

668  the  eldest  majden  to  enchant,  n  ^^  ^j, 

some  yonnge  mans  body  to  enfante  '  ;  Sdlllt  Srt«r 

And  shee  might  bring  her  therto,  [page  im.]  fo^toltion. 

he  hett  *  her  gold  for  ener-more. 

672  that  old  Qneane  was  fall  glad.  The  old 

A  did  as  the  devill  her  badde,  *°**° 

&  went  to  the  sisters  3.  goes  to  the 

as  soone  as  shee  might  them  see,  Bisten, 

676  to  the  eldest  sister  soone  she  saiyd  and  teiis  the 

"  alas,  my  deere  sweete  Mayd !  what  a  pity 


thon  hast  &yre  feete  &  hande,^ 


it  is  that 


a  gentle  body  for  to  sonnde,  with  her 

680  white  hayre  &  long  arme ; 

I- wise  it  is  mnch  harme 

that  thy  bodye  mig^t  not  assay 

with  some  yonnge  man  for  to  play,  she  shonu 

684  that  yee  might  find  in  eu^ry  place  some^oang 

game,  mirth,  &  great  solace."  "**"' 

"  certaine,"  said  the  maiden  then,  ••  Bnt  if  i 

"  if  that  I  take  any  man,  nan,^^ 

688  bat  if  it  were  in  sponsing, 

any  man  either  old  or  yonnge, 

*  dug,  bnried.    Chanc. — ^F.  '  Pr.  enfanter  is  to  bring  forth  a  child 

•  The  Air-Fiendfl  (L  680)  were  a  sepa-  (CotgraTe).— F. 
rate  set  &om  the  Hdl-Fiendfi  (1.  573).—  *  promia'd.— P. 
F.  •  honde.— P. 
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MEBLDOS. 


kiio«-n, 
I  should  be 
tMiried 

**  Not  at  All, 


it  need  neTor 
be  known; 
doMi  tell 
you.** 


A  itt  were  knowen  in  this  conntiye, 
all  qnicke  I  ahold  dolnen  bee.'* 

695  *'  nay,  certame,"  said  the  old  qneane, 
**  yee  may  it  doe  wtthout  deaae  * 
both  in  bower  &  in  bedd, 
although  noe  nun  doe  yon  wedd ; 

696  &  therfore  dread  thee  nonght, 
for  it  needs  nener  be  forth  brought ; 
&  if  thou  wilt  doe  by  my  read, 
thou  diddest  nener  a  better  deede." 
8oe  thorrow  the  queanes  inchantment 
&  the  feends  inoumberment, 
the  eldest  sister,  the  sooth  to  say, 
lett  a  young  man  w/th  her  play ; 
&  when  shee  liked  best  the  game, 
it  turned  her  to  much  shame, 
for  shee  was  taken  &  forth  drawen, 
&  of  her  game  shee  was  knowen, 
&  for  that  worke  doluen  was. 
many  a  man  sayd  for  her  "  alas !  *' 
the  ffeende  yett  another  while 
the  other  sister  he  can  beguile, 

7ia  &  made  her  to  loue  a  &ire  young  man, 

&  after  was  his  lemman  '  then, 
shee  was  taken  forth- wise, 
&  brought  before  the  hye  lustice 

716  her  iudgment  to  ynderstand, 

as  itt  was  the  law  of  the  Land, 
the  lustice  opposed  '  her  thoe 
wherfore  shee  had  done  soe  ; 
byprofoHiiig  720  shee  answered  as  shee  was  taught, 

&  said  shee  forsooke  itt  nought, 
&  said  shee  was  a  light  woman 
to  all  that  wold  come  to  her  common  ; 


Tboddesfc 
lifter  ilofly 


lacaoglit, 


•ndbnriad 
AUTe. 


700 


704 


708 


The  fi<*nd 
next  bcfnailei 
tli<*  seooDd 
Biiiter, 

Mndmftkos 
her 

anuui*8 
mistreM. 


She  only  es- 
oapes  death 


heraclf  a 
oommon 
prostitate, 

>  ?  dean, 
HaUiwell); 
— F. 


a  din,  a  noiso,  Essex  (in 
or  for  A.-S.  teona,  reproach. 


■  mistrees. — ^P. 

*  apposed,  ezamin4^d« — P. 
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724 


728 


732 


736 


740 


744 


748 


762 


A  soe  Bhee  scaped  ihem  away, 

Boe  that  her  followed  all  that  day 

of  Harlotts '  a  great  raoe 

to  fyle  her  body  for  that  case. 

yett  the  feende  in  that  while 

the  3^  sister  can  beguile. 

then  was  the  yonngest  sister  soe  woe 

that  nye  her  hart  burst  in  tow, 

for  her  mother  had  hangd  her  selfe,^ 

&  her  one  sister  quicke  was  delfe,^ 

&  for  that  her  father  dyed  amisse, 

&  her  brother  was  strangled  I- wis, 

her  other  sister  a  whore  stronge, 

that  harlotts  was  euer  among; 

almost  for  sorrow  &  for  thought 

in  wan-hope  ^  shee  was  brought. 

to  the  Hermitt  shee  went  then, 

to  that  hight  Blassye,  tJiat  good  man, 

&  told  him  all  the  sooth  befome. 

How  all  her  kindred  were  forlome. 

the  Hermitt  had  wonder  great ; 

on  gods  halfe  he  her  besett, 

"  I  bid  thee  haue  god  in  thy  mind, 

&  let  be  the  lore  of  the  feende," 

A  bade  her  '  forsake  in  any  wise 

piyde,  hate,  A  couetise, 

alsoe  sloth  and  enuye, 

&  mans  flesh  in  lecherye, 

all  such  workes  for  to  flee ; ' 

&  bade  her  '  gods  servant  bee,' 

&  bade  her  to  '  take  good  keepe 

that  shee  layd  her  not  downe  to  slecpe. 


and  being 
defiled  by 
many  men. 

The  third 
sister  is 
nearly  dead 
for  grief, 


and  nearly 
brought  to 
despair. 

Sliogoeeto 

Hermit 

Blassye, 


[page  166.] 


who  bids  her 
keep  God  in 
mind, 

forsake 

Bin, 


beOod's 
■orvant. 


never  go  to 
Bleep 


*  Sarht,  apnd  Chauc.  is  a  loose  person 
of  either  sex.  Urry. — P.  Harlot te, 
Scurrus ;  Promptorium ;  see  Mr.  Way's 
note  *  to  it  there,  p.  227 ;  and  a  very 
curious  passage  about  '*  the  harlotts  that 
handelithe  women,"  in  Th€  Knight  de  la 


Tour  Landry,  now  in  the  press  for  the 
Early  Knglish  Text  Society,  p.  81.— F. 

«  selve.— P.  ■  deWe.— P. 

*  wan-hope,  despair;  so  wan-grace 
is  want  of  grace.  }Van  is  priTatire  apud 
A.-S.  Gl.  ad  G.  D.— P. 
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756 


wlthont  A 
CMidle 
burning, 
doon  bttiTBd, 


and  mftklng     760 
thefiignof 

aloud. 


Sh«doMaU 

this, 

and  jet  the 


fiend 

begnilee 

her, 

thus: 

one  day 


764 


768 


772 


fthP  RCtM 

drunk ; 
callR  her  had 
woond  sister 


no  good, 


And  grtu  a 
blow  in  the 
face  for  it. 

She  goes 
home; 


her  neigh- 
bours 


776 


780 


784 


&  namelye  ^  not  in  the  night, 

ynlesse  shee  had  a  Candle  light, 

&  windowes  &  dores  in  that  stond 

to  be  Bpnrred  *  to  roafe  and  ground, 

&  make  there  againe  w«th  good  noyoe 

the  eigne  of  the  holy  crosse.'  ' 

A  when  he  had  tanght  her  aoe, 

home  againe  can  shee  goe, 

&  senred  god  wt  th  hart  ghid, 

&  did  as  the  hermitt  her  bade  ; 

&  jett  the  feend  thorrow  ennye 

beguiled  her  wtth  treaoherye, 

&  brought  her  into  a  dieerye  cheere  : 

I  shall  you  tell  in  what  manner. 

ypon  a  day  verament 

wtth  neighbors  to  Ale  shee  went ; 

long  shee  sate,  &  did  amisse 

that  drunken  shee  was  I-wis. 

her  other  sister  that  I  of  told, 

that  was  a  whore  stout  A  bold, 

came  thither  that  same  day 

with  many  harlotts  for  to  play, 

&  missaide  her  sister  as  shee  was  wood, 

&  called  her  other  then  good. 

soe  long  shee  Ghidd  ^  in  a  resse,^ 

the  whore  start  vp  without  lesse, 

&  went  to  her  sister  in  a  rage, 

&  smote  her  on  the  visage. 

then  home  to  her  chamber  shee  can  goe, 

&  made  to  the  dores  betweene  them  tow, 

A  cryed  out ;  &  Neighbors  came, 


*  especially :  Namely,  Prwcijnte,  Prom. 

— ^* 
'  spurred,   sparred,   &c.,  t.e.    spar'd, 

bolted,  locked,  from  spar,  a  wood  bar,  or 
bolt,  Urry  in  Chanc — P.  A.-S.  spar- 
ran,  to  spar,  shot,  stop. — F. 


*  croise.  qii. — P. 

*  M8.  has  either  Child  or  Chidd,  with 
the  short  stroke  of  the  d  dotted  for  i.— 
F, 

*  res.  recs,  res©,  rage,  ap^  Chauc. 
ITrry.-P. 
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h  the  whore  scone  th6  name 

h  dronen  her  away  anon, 

h  the  harlotts  enerye  one. 

when  they  were  driuen  away, 

the  maid  ikat  in  the  chamber  Lay 

all  made,  as  shoe  were  woode, 

weeped  &  fared  as  shee  were  witli  ill  moode. 

h  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

ypon  the  bed  shee  fell  downe  rights 

all  both  shodd  &  cladde  ; 

shee  fell  on  sleepe,  &  all  was  madd, 

&  forgott  her  howse  vnblessed, 

as  the  hermitt  had  her  vised.' 

then  was  the  ffeende  glad  &  blyihe, 

&  thought  to  doe  her  shame  swithe  ; 

oner  all  well  hee  might, 

for  there  was  noe  crosse  made  that  night. 

&  to  the  Mayd  anon  he  went, 

&  thought  all  christendome  to  hane  shent.' 

a  traine  '  of  a  childe  he  put  in  her  thoe, 

&  passed  away  where  hee  cam  ^  froe. 

&  when  thaJt  woman  was  awaked, 

&  found  her  body  lying  naked, 

&  shee  grope  with  her  hands,' 

&  some  seed  there  shee  found, 

wherby  shee  wende  ®  witterlye 

that  some  man  had  Lyen  her  by. 

Then  shee  rose  yp  in  hast,  [page  is?.] 

h  found  her  dore  sparred  fast. 

when  shee  found  that  it  was  see, 

in  her  hart  shee  was  full  woe, 

&  thought  it  was  some  wicked  thinge 


drive  Awaj 
the  bad 
sister, 


and  the 
youngest  one 


goes  to  sleep 
in  her  shoes 
and  (doUies, 


forgetting  to 
bless  her 
house. 

The  fiend, 
glad, 


goes  to  her, 


and  bcgpt<ta 
cnild  on  hor. 


Slie  wakes, 


finds  that 
(tome  ono  has 
lain  b3'  her, 


and  as  her 
door  is 
locked. 


it  must  have 
been  a 


*  A.-S.  unnan^  to  instruct,  direct. — F. 

•  The  child  begotten  by  the  fiend  on 
the  Tir^n  was  intended  by  the  devils 
to  undo  the  work  of  Christ,  supposed  to 
hare  been  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  a  virgin.   Seel.  1077,  and  1082-3.— F. 


'  ?H8.  seemingly  traine  alUred  to 
braine:  ?  orig.  siratne,  A.-S.  streinatiy 
Bifynan^  to  beget,  procreate,  breed. — F. 

•  MS.  cann  — F. 

•  honde.— P. 

•  weenU— P. 
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t2Ui«. 


820 


ffliegoeiito 
BlftHje  in 
the  morning, 

mdbeMyt 


it'ntfae 
fiend's 
doing. 

«If«>. 

•nd  men 
know  I'm 
with  child, 

IihaUbe 

burled 

•Uve.** 

BlMye 


hUbelp: 


Qodmay 
raicueher. 


Iler  prog- 
nancy  ifl 


she  1b  taken 
Ix'foru  a 
judge,  and 


824 


828 


832 


836 


840 


844 


848 


that  wold  her  to  shame  bringe.' 

all  the  night  shee  made  great  sorowc, 

&  to  the  Hermitt  shee  went  att  monowei 

&  told  him  all  the  case. 

the  hermitt  sajd,  ''  alas !  alas ! 

that  shee  had  broken  her  pennance ;  " 

&  said  it  was  the  ffeends  combianoe. 

*'  A !  good  father !  **  said  shee  ihoe, 

*'  what  if  itt  be  fidlen  soe 

thai  a  child  be  on  me  gotten, 

&  any  man  may  it  witten, 

then  shall  I  be  deluen  anon 

all  qnicke,  both  bodye  &  bone.'  " 

*'  certaine,"  said  the  good  man, 

^*  my  deere  daughter,  after  then 

I  shall  you  helpe  with  all  my  might 

till  of  itt  I  haue  sight. 

goe  home,  daughter,  now,  mine, 

&  haue  gods  blessing  &  mine, 

for  he  may— A  his  will  bee — 

out  of  thy  sorrow  bringe  thee." 

home  shee  went  with  dreerye  moodc, 

&  serued  god  with  hart  good ; 

&  euerye  day  after  then 

her  wombe  will  greater  began  * 

soe  that  shee  might  it  not  hyde, 

but  itt  was  perceiucd  in  that  tydc. 

then  was  shee  taken  forsoothe  I-wissc, 

&  brought  afore  the  bye  lustice. 

the  lustioe  opposed  ^  her  thoe 

why  shee  had  done  soe  ; 

&  for  shee  wrought  against  ^  the  law, 


>  MS.  bright:  bringe.— P. 

•  borne  in  MS.— F. 

"  stUl .  .  became,  or  to  greaten  began. 
— ^P.    A.-S.  be^driy  to  go  over. — F. 

*  examined. — P.     Aposen  or  oposen, 
Oppono  (3  MSS.  cited  in  Promptorium) 


Oppono,  to  bring  forward,  adduce,  allege, 
&c.  by  way  of  accusation.  Sec.  Whiles 
Dici.—V. 

*  The  first  a  is  made  over  a  6  in  the 
MS.— F. 
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he  Judged  her  for  to  be  slowe.* 

<fc  shee  answered  &  said,  "  naj, 

I  wrought  nener  against  the  law,*  '* 

&  Bware  by  him  tJiat  dyed  on  tree, 

"  was  neuer  man  that  neighed  mee 

with  fleshly  lust  or  Lecherye, 

nor  kissed  my  body  with  viUanye.^  " 

the  lustice  answered  anon, 

"  Dame,  thou  Lyest  by  S?  lohn  ! 

thy  words  beene  false  &  wylde, 

when  men  may  see  thou  art  with  childe  ! 

in  this  world  was  neuer  childe  borne 

but  mans  seede  there  was  befome, 

saue  lesu  christ  thorrow  his  might 

was  borne  of  a  mayden  bright. 

how  may  thou  for  shame  then 

say  thou  had  neuer  part  of  any  man, 

when  I  myselfe  they  *  soothe  may  see 

tJiat  a  child  is  gotten  of  thee  ?  " 

"  certaine.  Sir,"  slice  said  then, 

"  I  goe  with  child  without  any  man. 

by  him,"  shee  said,  "  that  made  this  day, 

there  was  neuer  [man]  that  by  me  Lay ; 

but  as  I  sleeped  one  night, 

by  mee  lay  a  Selcoth  *  wight ; 

but  I  wist  neuer  what  it  was, 

therfore  I  doe  me  in  thy  grace." 

the  lustice  said  with-outen-  fayle, 

"  I  neuer  hard  of  such  a  marueil ! 

to-day  nay  *  shall  the  woman  be  delfe 

till  I  haue  asked  wifles  12 

if  any  child  may  be  made 


oondemned 
to  death. 
Sim  protests 


tbat  never 
man  lay  by 
her. 


The  judge 
■ayi 

she  lies. 


"  No  child 
but  Chrbt 
was  ever 
borne 
without 
man's  sned." 


*  slo,  slaw,  slain. — ^P. 
«  lav.— P. 

'  The  n  has  only  one  stroke  in 
MS.— F. 

*  the.— P. 

VOL.  I. 


She  protests 
again  that 
she  is  not 
withchUd 


by  any  man 


but  by  a 
Strange 
Being. 


The  judge 
deters  her 
doom 

till  he  has 
oocsnlted 
twelve  wives 

*  selcoth,  strange,  uncommon  (Gl.  ad 
G.  Dong). — P.    A.-iS.  seld-ctA,  seldom 

the      known,  rare,  wonderfnl.    (Bosworth). — 
F. 

•  ne  shall.— P. 

G  a- 
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whetlMra 
child  can  be 
made  with- 
out  a  man. 


The  twelre      8S8 

wlvwi 

answer 

**  None  but 

Chiirt." 


Blasyo 


■ays  that 


he  boIiereA 
the  yoang 
8Uter ; 


he  haa 
oonfpwwd 
her,  and  s)ie 
never  ac- 
knowlwlpTNl 
that  a  mnn 
hud  lain 
with  her. 


Moreover, 
even  if  she 
dpsenre 
death, 
her  chUd 
doeanot; 
therefore 
confine  her 


till  her  chUd 


is  two  years 
old. 


Without  getting  of  Manhood  ; 
884  &  if  th^  Bay  itt  may  soe  bee, 

all  quitt  ahalt  thou  goe,  &  free ; 

And  if  the  say  that  it  may  nay  ; 

all  qnicke,  men  shall  delfe  thee  to-day.*' 

on  12  wines  shee  did  her  anon, 

&  they  answered  enery  one, 

that  ^*  nener  child  was  borne  of  maiden 

but  lesu  Christ,"  they  all  saydden. 

Blasye  the  Hormitt  vpstart  then, 

to  answer  the  instico  he  began, 

•*  S/r  lustice,"  he  sayd  thoe, 

"  hear  me  in  a  word  or  tow : 

ihat  ^  this  woman  hath  told  eche  deale, 

ccrtez  I  beleene  itt  weele ; 

&  yee  beleeven  her  right  nonght. 

by  god  &  all  *  this  world  wronght, 

1  hane  her  shrinen  &  tanght  the  law, 
to  race  wold  shee  neuer  a-know  ' 
ihat  any  man  for  any  meede 
neighed  her  body  with  fleshlye  deede  ; 
therfore  it  is  against  the  law 
thai  shee  dolucn  shold  be  this  day. 
piff  shee  haue  serued  for  to  spilt,* 
the  chylde  in  her  wombe  hath  not  gilt  *  ; 
therfore,  Sir,  doe  by  my  reade, 
&  put  her  not  this  time  to  dead,^ 
but  doe  her  in  warde  before 
till  the  cliilde  be  bore ; 

912  &  then,"  he  sayd,  "  god  itt  wott, 

2  yeere  keepe  it  shee  motte, 

&  perad venture,"  he  sayd,  "  then 
the  child  may  proue  a  good  man." 


892 


896 


900 


904 


908 


[pa«el».l 


»  that  which,  what.— F. 
«  that  all.— P. 
■  acknow,    confess,    to 
IJrry.-  P. 


acknowledge. 


•  deserved  to  be  spilt. — 

•  guilt,— P 

•  to  the  dead,  vid.  P*.  4. 
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916  then  said  the  lustice,  The  judge 

"  Hermitt,  thy  words  are  ftill  wise  ; 

therfore  by  thy  doome  I  will ; 

noe  man  to-day  shall  her  spill." 
920  they  '  Instice  commanded  anon 

to  lead  her  to  a  tower  of  stone,  and  hu  her 

&  tJiai  noe  wight  shold  with  her  goe  stone  tower. 

bat  a  midswiffe.  &  noe  moe. 
924  the  tower  was  strong  &  hye, 

that  noe  man  might  come  her  nye ; 

a  window  there  was  made  thoe, 

&  a  cord  iyed  tberto 
928  to  draw  therein  all  thinke,^ 

fire  &  water,  Meate  &  drinke. 

&  when  the  time  was  comen,  i"  ^^^  ^^^ 

she  bears  a 

Shee.bare  a  selcoth  Sonne.  strange  son, 


[The  Fourth  Part.] 

[Of  Merlin,  from  his  birth  till  he  is  sovon  yean  old.] 

932  r  Right  faire  shape  he  had  then, 

all  the  forme  that  fell  for  a  man  ; 
blacke  he  was  withont  lase,*  wack, 

•  .  ,  .       ,  and  as  rough 

&  rough  as  a  swme  he  was.  as  a  sow. 


4''.  Parte.  < 

then  they  midwiffe  anon- right  The  midwife 

was  afeard  of  that  sight ; 

&  for  he  was  see  rough  of  hyde, 

JhM  well  shee  wist  that  tyde 

940  That  he  was  neuer  gotten  by  any  *  man, 

&  faH  faine  shee  wold  then  wishes  him 

in  hell  that  he  had  beene  her  fixje, 

that  neuer  man  had  seene  him  moe. 

944  the  Hermitt  that  hight  Blassye  mnej^ 

wist  full  well  sikerlye 

»  the. — P.  *  lese,  lose,  lying.    Urry. — P. 

•  thinge.— P.  *  ?  MS.  my.— F. 

c»  a  2 
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how  948 

they'Tecot 

on. 


MdMlufor     952 
the  child,  to 
dirlRten 


Thohftbyta 
lot  down  to 
him  by  A 
cord. 


boptiaad, 
and 

cbrMcncd 
M«rlin, 


by  which 
tho  Hdl- 
Ftendi 


looatholr 
power. 
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Btasyetokea 
Merlin  to  the 
midwife, 


who  wanni 
him  at  tho 
fire. 


972 


976 


the  time  the  Child  shold  be  borne, 

&  to  the  tower  he  came  att  Home, 

&  called  vpward  to  them  yare,' 

&  asked  them  how  they  did  fare. 

they  '  midwiffe  said  wi'thout  lesse  ' 

a  knaue  child  there  borne  was. 

"  take  him  me/'  he  sayd  then^ 

"  &  I  shall  make  him  a  christen  man  ; 

whether  he  dye,  or  Hue  abyde, 

the  fikirer  grace  he  may  betyde." 

full  glad  was  the  midwiffe,* 

&  caught  the  chyld  be-liue,* 

&  by  a  cord  shee  lett  him  downe, 

&  Blassy  gaue  him  his  benison,* 

&  bare  him  home  w/th  merry  moode, 

&  batptized  ^  him  in  the  holy  floode,. 

And  called  him  to  his  christendome,' 

&  named  him  Merlyin  in  gods  name. 

thorrow  that  name,  I  you  tell, 

all  the  ffeends  that  were  in  hell 

were  agreeved,  &  that  full  sore ; 

therfore  was  their  power  bore.' 

&  when  he  had  christened  him  soe, 

home  againe  he  bare  him  thoc, 

&  in  the  cord  he  can  '^  him  laine ; 

the  Midwiffe  drew  him  vp  againe, 

&  he  bade  her  without  blame 

call  him  Merlyne  by  his  name. 

the  midwiffe  bare  him  anon-right 

to  the  ffyer  that  was  bright, 

&  as  shee  warmed  him  by  the  fyer 


tP««el».] 


»  yare,  acutus,  Lye :  peadv,  XJxry. — P. 

«  the.— P. 

«  le»e.— P.     lies.— F. 

*  The  w  is  made  over  an  /  in  the  MS. 
— F. 

»  instantly,  forthwith.— P. 

•  benediction. — P. 


^  The  first  /  is  very  near  the  p ;  per- 
haps it  has  been  altered  to  part  of  it. 

■  at  (his  baptism). — P. 

•  lore,  a.— P. 

'•  gau— Jaine  (lay). — P. 
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shee  beheld  this  ^  lodlje  cheere  ^  : 
"  alas,'*  said  shee,  "  art  thou  Merlyn  ? 
whence  art  thon,  of  what  kinne  ? 
who  whas  thy  father  by  night  or  day  ? 
that  noe  man  I-witt '  itt  may. 
it  is  great  ruth,  by  heauens  K:ing, 
that  for  thy  loue,  thou  foule  thinge, 
thy  mother  shalbe  slaine  with  woe ! 
alas  the  time  it  shalbe  soe  ! 
I  wold  thow  were  farr  in  the  sea, 
tJiat  thy  mother  might  scape  free  !  " 
when  Merlyn  hard  her  speake  soe, 
he  bradde  open  his  eyen  towe, 
&  lodlye  *  on  hei'  can  hee  looke, 
&  his  head  on  her  hee  shooke, 
&  gan  to  cry  with  lowd  dinne  : 

"  thou  lyest,"  he  sayd,  "  thou  foule  queano ! 
my  mother,"  he  sayd,  '*  shall  noe  man  quell 

for  nothing  tJiat  men  can  tell ; 
whilest  I  may  speak  or  gone, 

manger  them  tJiat  wold  her  slone,^ 

I  shall  saue  her  lifie  for  this ; 

that  you  shall  see  &  heare  I- wis." 

when  the  Midwiffe,  shee  heard  that, 

shee  fell  downe  almost  flatt ; 

shee  gan  to  quake  as  shee  were  wood, 

&  had  rather  then  any  good 

that  shee  had  beene  farr  away  ; 

soe  had  his  mother  where  she  Lay ; 

soe  sore  they  were  of  him  agast, 

th6  blessed  them,  &  that  full  fast, 

&  cryed  on  him  in  gods  name 

that  he  shold  doe  them  noe  shame ; 

&  fast  on  him  they  can  crye 


whohli 
father  wu, 


andlamenU 
thathia 
mother 
nhouldhe 
kUled  for 


HerUnloolDi 
lavage. 


tells  the  old 
woman  she 
lies,  and  Mja 


hewUleaT* 
hia  mother. 


The  midwife 


qnalcesUke 


and  Merlin'a 

mother  ie 
frightened. 


Th^i 
him 


»  his.— P. 

'  chere,    couBtenance,    visapp.    mien. 
G.  ad  G.  D.— P. 


■  A,-S.  gewUan,  understand. — ^F. 

*  hideous. — P. 

*  (>lone,  slay.—  P. 
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in  God's 

name 

what  he  b.       1012 


MorUn 


win  not 
answer  a 
word. 


1016 


After  half  A     1020 


1024 


hli  mother 
laments  her 
coming 
burial  alire. 


Merlin  ■ays 


no  one  nhaU     ^^^ 
hurt  her : 


he  makes 
her  glad, 


and  tells  her 
tales. 


The  judge 
orders  her 
to  he 
hroiight 
up  for 

jadgment, 


and  swears 


1032 


1036 


1040 


1044 


•  these  three.— P. 
'  without  .... 


in  gods  name  &  St.  Marjc 

he  shold  them  tell  what  hee  were, 

&  what  misadnentore  brought  him  there. 

he  did  lye  &  held  him  still, 

&  lett  them  ciye  all  their  £B11 ; 

&  if  thej  shold  haue  slaine  him  tho, 

he  wold  not  speake  a  word  moe. 

&  th^  1  3  Haed  there 

with  much  sorrow  &  w/th  care ; 

&  for  after  hcJfe  a  jeere, 

as  shoe  held  him  bj  the  fyer, 

rofallye  shee  gan  to  greete, 

A  said  to  him,  "  my  sonne  sweete, 

for  thy  loue,  with-outen  *  weene, 

all  qnicke  dolue  shall  I  beene." 

he  answered  &  said,  "  Nay, 

Dame,  thou  gables  '  by  this  day ; 

there  is  neithe[r]  man  nor  Insticc 

that  shall  yee  deeme^  in  noe  wise 

then  whilest  I  may  either  goe  or  speak, 

in  earth  thy  body  for  to  wreak." 

Then  was  his  mother  a  blythe  woman        [pagei6o.] 

&  enerye  day  after  then 

he  made  her  gladd  &  bold, 

&  Mamelous  tales  to  her  he  told. 

when  he  cold  speake  &  gone, 

the  Instice  was  ready  anon, 

&  bade  bring  forth  anon  then 

befor  him  that  ilke  woman 

for  to  receine  her  indgmcnt. 

&  when  shee  came  in  present, 

the  Instice  forgatt  itt  nought, 

but  Egerlye  he  said  his  thought, 

&  sware  anon  by  heaucns  Queene 

*  ?  for  gabbcfi,   Udkest  nonsense ;  or 
so  in  Chanc. — P.             fables. — F. 

*  dome,  inter  fl/w  judicare.— P. 
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all  qnicko  shee  shold  doluen  beene. 

then  the  cbilde  answered  with  words  Bold- 

&  he  was  but  2  yeeres  old — 

be  sayd  to  the  Justice  with  Egar  Moode, 

"  Sir  lustice  !  thou  can  but  litle  goode 

to  doe  my  mother  to  the  dead, 

&  wotts  not  by  what  reade, 

saue  a  chance  tJiat  to  her  ffell ; 

therfore  thou  dost  not  to  her  well ; 

for  euerye  man  will  wott  well  then 

that  against  chance  may  be  noe  man, 

&  thorrow  chance  I  was  begott ; 

therfore  euerye  man  may  well  wott 

that  my  mother  ought  nought 

for  my  loue  to  death  be  brought." 

great  wonder  had  both  old  &  youngo 

of  the  childs  answering. 

then  the  lustice  was  ffull  wrath, 

&  on  Loud  Bware  an  oathe 

'  all  quicke  shee  shold  doluen  bee' 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Merlyn,  "  soe  Mote  I  tliee, 

thou  shalt  her  neuei*  bring  therto 

for  ought  that  euer  thou  canst  doe  ! 

it  shall  not  goe  as  thou  wilt, 

for  shee  hath  done  no  guiltt, 

&  I  shall  prone  itt  through  skill. 

Manger  of  them  that  wold  her  spill. 

my  father  that  begatt  mee 

is  a  feende  of  great  potencye, 

&  is  in  the  ayre  aboue  the  light, 

&  tempts  men  both  day  A  night ; 

&  therfore  to  my  mother  he  went, 

&  wend  nil  christendome  to  haue  shont, 

&  gott  mec  on  her  with-out  Leasinge, 

&  shee  therof  wist  no  thing. 

&  for  shee  wist  not  when  it  was. 


sheshaUbe 
buried  alive. 
Merlin  (only 
*i  years  old) 


that 
accidents 


cannot  be 
gnarded 
against, 
and  by  one 
he  was 
begotten, 
80  that  his 
mother 
ought  not  to 
die  for  that. 


Thejndge 
Bwears  she 
tfuiUbe 
boriod  alive. 


"  No,  the 
shall  not," 
says  ICcrliu ; 


*•  my  father 
is  a  Fiend 
of  the  Air, 


and  got  me 
on  my 
mother,  to 
destroy 
Christen- 
dom, 

she  knowing 
notliingofit 
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•iidbdDf 
therefore 
gontlen. 


And  God 
has  tamed 
me  good, 

to  help 
England, 


and  I  can 
toll  yon  all 
things. 


1084 


1088 


Yoii.Jadge.     1092 
do  not  know 
who  Toor 
own  father 
mm," 


1096 


"  I  do ;  my 
father  was 
a  baron; 
my  mother 
U  still 
alive," 


**Send  for 
her  then, 
and  we'll 


The  jndge 

dOGM  9CI)d. 

His  niutlier 


1100 


1104 


1108 


U12 


I  prone  that  skco  is  guililt^se ; 

for  all  the  foends  wenden  by  mee 

to  haae  shent  all  cbristentye, 

&  had '  of  me  a  yricked  ffoode  ' ; 

but  god  hath  turned  me  to  goodc  ; 

for  now  I  am  of  god  sende 

for  to  helpe  all  Englande  ; 

&  forsoothe,"  bee  aaid  then, 

"  pardie,  tell  jou  I  can 

all  that  euer  was  &  now  is. 

I  can  you  tell  well  I- wis 

tbon  dost  not  wott,  lostice  then, 

who  was  thy  father  that  thee  wanne ; 

&  therfore  I  prone  that  mother  thine 

rather  to  be  doluen  then  mine.** 

hcarknen  now  all  the  striffe 

how  Merljne  saaed  bis  mothers  liffe  ! 

then  was  the  lostice  in  hart  woe, 

&  to  Merlyne  be  said  thoe, 

"  thou  Ljest !  "  he  sajd,  "  thou  glutton  ! 

mj  father  was  a  good  Barron, 

&  mj  mother  a  ladye  free  ; 

yett  on  Hue  thou  may  her  see." 

"  S/r,"  said  Merlyne  then  anon, 

**  say[n]d  *  after  her  full  soone, 

And  I  shall  make  her  to  be  knowcn, 

or  else  bange  me  on  to  drawen." 

the  lustice  after  bis  motlier  sent ; 

&  when  shee  was  comen  present, 

the  lustice  before  them  all 

to  Merlyn  can  he  call ; 

ho  said  to  him,  "  Belanyc,* 


[page  161.] 


»  thro'.— P. 

»  fewd.  qu,— P.  "Fodt  is  found  in 
early  writers,  especially  in  the  old  mrtii- 
chI  romances,  in  the  sense  of  7)Mn,  woman, 
r/irl,  or  hoy.**    Halliwell's  Glo^s.    "  I  have 


read  somewhere  the  fvndi4  fode^  i.©.  an 
imp  of  the  devil."— Th.  Wright. 

»  Send.— P. 

*  fort^.  Belamy,  ^xkI  friend,  apud 
Chauc.~P. 
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1116 


1120 


1124 


1128 


1132 


1136 


INO 


1144 


be  now  800  bold  &  hardye 

to  proae  thy  tale,  if  thon  can, 

that  thon^saidest  of  this  woman." 

Merljn  said  to  the  lustice, 

**  Str,  thy  words  be  not  wise ; 

if  I  tell  theese  folke  befome 

how  thow  was  gotten  &  borne, 

then  shold  it  spring  wyde  &  broad, 

&  thou  shold  lose  thy  manhood ; 

then  shall  thy  mother  doluen  bee, 

&  all  were  for  the  lone  of  thee." 

the  Instice  then  vnderstoode 

thai  Merlyn  cold  mikle  *  good. 

then  to  a  chamber  can  they  goe, 

he  &  Merlyne,  &  noe  moe. 

"  Merlyn,"  he  said,  "I  pray  thee, 

what  was  that  man  that  begatte  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  by  St.  Simon, 

it  was  the  parson  of  the  towue ! 

hee  thee  gott,  by  St.  lane,* 

vpon  this  woman  tJiat  is  thy  dame." 

the  Lady  said,  "  thow  fowle  thinge ! 

thon  hast  made  a  starke  Leasinge  ! 

his  ffather  was  a  noble  Baron, 

&  a  man  holden  of  great  renowne  ; 

&  thou  art  a  misebegott  wretch  ; 

I  pray  the©  god  devill  thee  ^  feitch  ! 

in  wyld  fyer  thou  shalt  be  brent, 

for  w/th  wronge  thou  hast  my  *  shunt." 

**  Dame,"  sayd  Merlyn,  *'  hold  thee  still, 

for  itt  were  both  right  [&]  skill, 

for  I  wott  with-outen  weene 

thou  dcserue  doluen  to  beene, 

ffor  sltho  thou  was  to  this  world  brought, 


and  hedaroB 
Merlin  to 
prove  his 
charge. 


Merlin 
advises  him 
not  to  havu 
it  done  in 
public. 


or  his 

motbor  will 
be  pat  to 
death. 
The  judge 


takes  Merlin 
toapriTate 


and  asks 
who  begat 
him,  the 
judge. 


"Tlio 
parson," 
says  Merlin. 


•*  That's  a 
lie,'*  says  the 
judge's 
mother: 


"  may  the 
Devil  take 
you." 


*  Be  quiet; 


1  know  all 
your  doings : 


'  knew  muoli.  -  F. 
'  for  Jame. — F. 


*  I  pray  God  the  devill  lliw.    [Pnncil 
note].— P.  ♦  me.— P. 
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1148 


Icaut4^U 
yoo  how 

yourmn  1152 

was  got; 


you  hud 
better  aay  no 
more.  1156 


1160 


11^4 


Whenyoar 
lord  went  to 
CwUsle, 

thepanon 

lay  with 
you ;  your 
lord  canic 
home; 


you  let  the 
parmn  oat 
of  the 
window ; 


but  your  son    1168 

waa 

begotten. 

Do  I  lie?** 

1172 


"  No,  it'g  all 
true.*' 


1176 


The  judge 
tellK  his 
mother 

to  go  home      ngQ 
BhainciU 


all  the  worke  thai  thon  hast  wrought, 

I  can  tell  itt  eneiye  word 

better  then  thou,  by  our  Lord, 

how  thy  fionne  was  begotten.^ 

damo,  if  thou  haue  forgotten, 

I  can  tell  you  all  the  case, 

how,  &  where,  &  when  itt  was, 

&  thou  shalt  be  ashamed  sore ; 

thee  were  better  speake  noe  more." 

the  Lady  was  sore  dismayd, 

&  Merlyn  forth  his  tale  sayd  : 

"  Dame,"  he  said  verament, 

*'  that  time  thy  Lore?  to  Carlile  went, — 

itt  was  by  night  &  not  by  day, — 

the  parson  in  thy  bed  Lay  ; 

att  thy  chamber  dore  thy  Lore?  can  knocke, 

&  thon  didest  on  thy  smocke 

&  was  sore  afrayd  that  tyde, 

&  vndidst  a  windowe  wyde, 

&  there  the  parson  thou  out  Lett, 

&  he  ran  away  full  tyte.* 

dame,"  he  said,  ^'  that  ilke  night 

was  begotten  thy  sonne  tb^  tSLni^ht. 

Dame,"  he  sayd,  "  lye  I  ougnt  ?  " 

shee  stood  still  &  sayd  nought. 

then  was  the  lustice  wrath  &  woe, 

&  to  his  mother  he  sayd  thoe, 

"  Dame,"  hee  '  sayd,  "  how  goeth  this  ?  " 

"  Sonne,"  shoo  said,  "  all  sooth  *  I- wis  ! 

for  if  thou  hang  me  with  a  corde, 

hee  belyeth  mo  neue^r  a  word," 

The  lustice  for  shame  waxes  redd,  [paee  ics.] 

&  on  his  mother  shooke  his  head, 

&  bade  her  in  hast  wend  home 


'   begotten. — P.     MS.  fdr^^tUten,  ?/yr  forthgotten. — F. 
*  quickly.— F.  *  hee.— P.     MS.  shcc— F.  *  true, — ^P, 
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1188 


1192 


1196 


1200 


1204 


With  mnch  sliame  as  shee  come« 

"  belyue,"  sayd  Merlyiif  "  send  after  a  spye, 

for  to  the  parson  shee  will  her  hje, 

&,  all  the  sooth  shee  will  him  saine 

how  (hat  I  haue  them  betraine ; 

&  when  the  parson  hath  hard  this, 

anon  for  shame  &  sorrowe  I- wis 

to  a  bridge  he  will  flee, 

&  after  noe  man  shall  him  see, 

into  the  watter  start  he  will, 

liffe  k  soule  for  to  spill : 

&,  but  itt  [be]  sooth  ^  that  I  say, 

boldlye  hang  me  to  day." 

the  Justice  withouten  fayle 

did  aft)er  Merlyns  counsayle  ; 

he  sent  after  a  spye  bold, 

&  found  itt  as  MerUne  told  ; 

&,  the  lustice,  for  Merlins  sake, 

him  <b  his  mother  he  lett  take, 

&,  lett  them  goe  quitt  &  free 

before  the  folke  of  that  countryc. 

<&  when  Merlin  was  7  '  yeere  old, 

he  was  both  stout  k  bold ; 

his  mother  he  did  a  Nun  make, 

&  blacke  habitt  he  let  her  take, 

&  from  tliat  time  verament 

shee  serued  god  with  good  entent. 


**  Send  a  jipy 
after  her," 
says  Merlin, 
**  or  she'll 
teUaUto 
the  parson, 


and  he,  for 
shame. 


will  drown 
hinwelf." 


The  judge 
sends  the 

■py; 


finds 
Merlin's 
words  tmo ; 

and  lets  him 
andhU 
mother  go 
free. 


When 
Merlin  is 
seven,  he 
make^hia 
mother  torn 
nun. 


and  she 
serves  God 
truly. 


'  it's  800th.— P. 

'  It  should  beySw,  vide  ii\fra,  p.  164, 


Pt,  6,  ver.  186  [of  MS.;  p.  466,  1.  1392 
here].- P. 
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[The  Fifth  Part] 

[Vortiger^s  mwaengen  find  Merlin,  and  he  go«8  to  tlie  Court.] 


1208 


Let  ni  now 
tell  of  the 


6f  Parte.  { 


Three  oomt 
where 
Merlin  !• 

playing  with 
his  mates, 


one  of  whom 
teUahim 


that  no  one 
knows  who 
his  father  is. 
The 

mewipngers 
hear  this, 
think  they 
have  found 
their  boy, 


and  draw 
their  swoxds. 
HerUn 


knows  they 
want  to  kill 
him, 


bat  means 
toi 


friends  of 
them; 


1216 


1220 


1224 


1228 


1232 


1236 


Now  let  V8  of  hiB  mother  fkjle, 
&  tamo  YS  to  another  tale, 
&  speake  wee  of  the  messenger  ^ 
thai  wenten  from  Sir  Vortiger  * 
for  to  seeke  Merlin  the  bold, 
to  haue  his  blood,  as  I  jou  told, 
soe  3  of  them  came  by  chance 
^into  the  place  where  merlyn  was 
On  playing,  as  he  can  goe 
With  other  children  many  moe. 
&  as  the  played  in  that  stead  ' 
one  of  his  ffellows  him  misdeed, 
&  gan  to  crye  on  Merlyn  thoe, 
"  thon  cursed  srow,*  thou  goe  vs  froe !  * 
thou  art  a  fowle  thing  gotten  amisse ! 
noe  man  wotts  what  thy  fether  is !  " 
the  Messengers  came  fast  bye, 
&  hearden  well  the  child  crye : 
soone  anon  they  were  bethought 
that  it  was  the  childe  they  after  sought, 
&  echo  one  his  sword  out  droughe. 
&  Merlin  shooke  his  head,  &  laughe, 
"  heere  comcn  the  Kings  Messengers 
that  haue  me  sought  both  farr  &  neere 
for  to  haue  my  harts  blood  ! 
now  th6  thinke  itt  in  their  Moode 
for  to  slay  me  this  day ; 
but  by  my  truth,  if  that  I  may, 
or  that  they  pflfrt  away  from  mee, 
well  good  ffreinds  shall  wee  bee." 


'  messengers.— P. 
-  Vortiger's. — P. 
'  place.— P. 


•  cursed  shjow. — P. 
»  qiL  MS.  firee.— F. 
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1240 


1244 


1248 


1252 


1256 


1260 


1264 


1268 


1272 


Merlyn  anon  to  them  ran  : 

hee  greetes  them  f&jvQ,  as  he  well  can, 

A  welcomed  the  Messenger, 

&  sayes,  "  yee  come  firom  Sir  Vortiger ; 

me  to  slay  is  all  ya^^r  thought, 

therof  shall  yee  speed  nought ; 

&  for  to  beare  jout  'King  my  blood, 

thai  nener  shall  doe  him  good ; 

for  they  that  told  him  that  tydinge, 

lyed  of  me  a  strong  leasing, 

&  said  my  blood  without  wronge 

shold  make  his  castle  stifiTe  &  strong.'* 

the  Messengers  had  wonder  then, 

&  sayd  to  Merlyn  anon, 

"  how  can  thou  tell  vs  this  priu[i]tye  ? 

tell  vs  the  sooth,  I  pray  thee, 

thai  wee  may  haue  tokeinge  * 

to  auow  our  tale  before  our  Kn?/;." 

Merlin  Led  them  a  good  pace 

till  hee  came  where  his  mother  was  ; 

shee  told  them  all  the  sooth  beforne 

how  Merlyne  was  gatton  &  borne, 

&  of  his  wisdome  &  of  his  reede, 

&  how  hee  saued  her  from  deade. 

the  Messengers,  as  I  you  tell, 

all  night  there  did  dwell ; 

att  Morrow,  soone  when  it  was  day, 

th^  tooke  leaue  to  wend  awaye ; 

alsoe  Merlyn  that  ilke  tydo 

rode  on  a  palfray  them  beside, 

&  wentt  forth  all  in  fere 

towards  King  Vortiger. 

as  they  thorrow  the  countrye  came, 

in  a  towne  their  inne  they  tane, 

soe  that  Merlyne,  as  I  you  tell. 


weloomes 
them; 
Bays  he 
knows 
they  want 


to  take  his 
blood  to 
their  king ; 
bat  that's  aU 
nonsense. 


[page  163.] 


The 
messi 
ask  him 


toteUthem 
how  he  was 
bom. 


He  takes 
them  to  his 
mother, 
and  she  tells 
them. 


Next  day 
they  start, 


with  Merlin, 


for 

Vortlger's 

court. 


They  stop 
at  a  town, 
where 


*  Either  means  token,  or  is  miswritten  for  tokcjungr.  — F. 
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**BecaiiM 
the  buyer 
of  the  ftboM 
thinkff  be 
shall  live  to 
wear  them, 
but  he  will 
die  forth- 
with." 


The  man  U 
then  found 
dead. 


N«ztd«y 


1276 


1280 


1284 


1288 


tli^rideon,    1292 


and  meet  a 

corpse. 


Merlin 
bunOH  out 
laugliing, 


and  says 
that 

*'  one  old 
man  there 
weeping, 

on^'ht  to 
laiiph  ; 


came  there  as  Bhoone  were  to  sell, 
a  great  laughter  vp  he  tooke ; 
the  Messengers  &Bt  on  him  can  lookee, 
&  fnll  soone  asked  him  thoe 
wherfore  that  he  huighed  see. 
then  sajd  Merljne,  "  see  jee  nonght 
the  young  man  thnt  the  shoone  hath  bonght  ? 
he  wendes  to  line  them  to  weare ; 
bat  bj  mj  hood  I  dare  well  sweare 
his  wretched  liffe  hee  shall  forgoe 
or  that  he  is  one  gate  come  to." 
the  Messengers  att  that  tyde, 
after  that  man  can  thej  ryde, 
&  found  him  dead  as  any  stone 
or  that  he  had  a  fhrlong  gone, 
in  that  towne  th6  dwelled  all  night : 
on  morrow,  when  it  was  daylight, 
the  dight  their  horsses,  &  made  them  yare 
on  theire  jonmey  for  to  fare  ; 
&  as  they  went  on  their  loumey 
thorrow  a  towne  in  that  oonntrye 
he  came  by  a  church  yard  ; 
he  mett  a  course  *  thither- ward, 
With  preists  &  Clarkes  singing  befor[n]e  *  ; 
the  corpes  were  on  a  beere  borne ; 
many  a  man  therwith  can  gone. 
Merlyn  beheld  them  euerye  one ; 
a  great  laughter  he  vptooke. 
the  Messengers  on  him  can  looke, 
&  asked  him  wtth  hart  free 
why  he  laughed  soe  hartilye ; 
he  said,  **  amongst  these  folkes  then 
I  see  an  old  sillye  Man 
that  doth  sore  &  fiut  woepe ; 
he  ought  better  to  skipp  &  leape : 
corse  [in  pencil].-   P.  »  hoforne,  1.  1343.  -F. 
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1308 


1312 


1316 


1320 


1324 


1328 


1332 


1336 


1340 


&  others  here  goe  &  singe 

tluii  ought  better  their  hands  to  wringe ; 

I  shall  you  tell  certainlje, 

that  you  may  know  the  cause  whye  : 

that  corse  that  dead  is  &  cold, 

was  a  childe  of  10  yeeres  old ; 

that  ilke  preist,"  he  sayd  thoe, 

**  that  goeth  before  &  singeth  soe, 

he  was  the  father  that  the  child  begott ; 

&  if  he  were  bethought  of  that, 

he  wold  his  hands  wring  sore, 

&  for  that  child  sorrow  more ; 

Now  he  singeth  with  loy  &  blisse 

as  the  chyld  had  neuer  beene  his  ; 

&  to  see  the  seely  husband 

for  sorrow  &  care  wring  his  hands,* 

therfore  he  is  a  Mickle  ffoole 

that  for  his  foomen  maketh  dole.'' 

the  Messengers  eueriche  one 

to  the  chylds  mother  went  anon, 

&  Merlyn  in  a  Htle  throw  ^ 

made  the  Mother  to  be  know,' 

wherfore  shee  cold  not  say  nay, 

but  euer  prayd  them  naught  to  say. 

then  were  the  Messengers  blythe, 

&  on  their  Journey  ridden  swithe. 

as  they  ridden  on  their  way, 

it  was  vpon  the  3f  daye, 

when  it  was  about  the  prime, 

then  laughe  Merlyne  the  3*  time  * ; 

then  asked  they  all  in  fere 

why  he  Made  such  laughing  cheere. 

then  said  Merlyne  I-wisse 


and  others 
fdnginff, 
to  weep; 


for  the 
corpse  is 
that  of  a 
chUd  of  10 ; 
the  priest 
singiiig  is 


its  father. 


[page  164.]    and  rings  as 
if  he  were 
not; 

while  the 
mother's 
hnsband  is 
wringing  his 


for  which  he 
is  a  Big 
Fool." 

The  mesaen- 
gers  ask  the 
child's 
mother  if 
this  is  true. 


She  says 
'•  Yes,  but 
don't  tell 
any  one." 


Ou  the  third 
day 


Merlin 
laughs 
Bgtdxx 


'  hand.— P. 

'  throw,  a  cast,  a  stroke.    Chaucer 
u-ses  it  as  the  French  do  coup^  for  a  short 


space.     Urry. — P.     A.-S.  prag,  JrrflA,  a 
season,  time,  space. — Th.  Wright 

•  ?  beknow,  know  thoroughly. — F. 

*  tine  in  th*»  MS.— F. 
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MERLIKE. 


AodtellBbis     1344 
rt!Mon: 


VortUrr's 
Queen  has 


1348 


1352 


Ijing  charge 
against  hia 
chamber- 
lain (who  la 
a  woman  in 
man'f 
olothei). 


The  Queen 
dedredhor        135^ 
inliut; 


she  refused. 


pleading 
inabilit7. 


Wherenpon 
the  Quocn 


1360 


1364 


aocuwd  her 
to  the  KirifT 
of  trying  to 
violate  her. 

Tlie  King 
hwore  tlio 
chamlterlain 
Bhould  be 
hung. 

"  Do  you 
then  make 


1368 


1372 


"  therc-of  I  laugh,  noe  wonder  is  ; 

for  sithe  the  time  that  jce  were  borne, 

such  wonder  heard  yee  neuer  befome  ; 

I  shall  jon  tell  wtth-onten  othe 

that  jee  shall  find  trew  &  soothe. 

this  ilke  day,  by  my  truth, 

in  the  Kui^s  house  is  mickle  ruth 

of  the  Klu^a  Chamberlaine ; 

for  the  Queene,  sooth  to  sayne, 

hath  Lyed  on  him  a  leasing  stronge ; 

therfore  shee  *  shall  be  dead  with  wronge  : 

for  his  chamberlaine  is  a  woman, 

&  goeth  in  the  clothing  as  a  man ; 

&  for  shee  is  fayre  &  bright  of  hew, 

the  false  queene  that  is  vntrew, 

besought  her  to  her  Lem^nan  deamo  *  ; 

&  shee  answered,  &  can  her  wame, 

&  sayd,  '  shee  must  that  game  forsake  ; 

for  noe  comfort  shee  wold  her  make  ; 

therfore  the  Queene  was  a  foole, 

for  had  shee  witt  of  her  toole, 

&  how  shoH  it't  was  wrought, 

shee  wold  of  loue  asked  her  nought.' 

the  Queene  forthwith  was  affrayd, 

&  wend  well  to  have  beene  bewrayd, 

&  thought  that  shoe  shold  be  shent ; 

&  before  the  K//i^/  anon  shee  went, 

&  sayd  that  his  chamberlaine 

w/th  strenglit  wold  haae  her  forlaine.* 

the  kltig  thcrof  was  wonderous  wrath, 

&  swore  many  a  great  othe 

that  shee  shold  both  hang  A  draw  : 

&  that  were  against  the  law  ; 

therfore  wend  you  whome  *  belyue 


'  viz.  the  chamberlai 
'  A.-S.  d^am,  secret, 


■  foriyne,  fomicari,  adtdterari.   Chauc. 
ne. — P.  forluujnn^  Sax.  eod.  srn*iu.     Lye. — P. 

hidden. — F.  *  home. — P. 
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as  fast  as  jee  may  driae, 

&  B&j  to  Yortiger  the  king, 

the  Qaeene  hath  made  a  strong  Leasing 

ypon  his  chamberlaine  for  hate ; 

therfor  bjdd  that  shoe  ^  be  take ;      « 

&  search  the  chamberlaine  then, 

&  he  shall  find  shoe  is  a  woman  !  " 

A  knight  there  was  both  stout  &  steame, 

&  pricked  forth  the  truth  to  Leame, 

&  he  made  noe  tarrying 

till  he  came  before  the  King. 

when  hee  came  into  the  hall, 

downe  on  his  knees  can  hee  £Edl| 

&  said,  thorrow  many  a  country  he  ^  went 

''  on  thy  Message  as  thou  vs  sent^ 

to  seeke  a  child  of  selcoth  Land  ' ; 

&  such  a  one  haue  wee  founde 

thai  is  but  5  wynters  old  ; 

you  heard  neuer  none  soo  bolde ; 

he  is  clypped  child  Merline, 

he  can  tell  all  Mannot^r  of  thing ; 

of  all  that  was  &  now  is 

He  can  tell  you  well  I- wis ;  [page  i«.] 

he  can  tell  you  full  well 

what  ^  thing  troubles  your  castell, 

why  itt  may  not  stand  on  plaine, 

&  alsoe  of  yoi^r  chamberlaine 

that  yee  haue  mentt  ^  to  draw  &  hang  ^  : 

he  saith  '  forsoothe  itt  is  for  wrong 

for  to  slay  a  woman 

that  goeth  in  clothing  as  a  man ; 

&  therfore  doe  as  I  you  fisiyne,^ 

&  doe  take  the  chamberlayne, 


haste,  and 
tell  Vortiger 
thftt  his 
Queeahas 
lied, 


and  that 
his  chani'* 
berlain  is  a 
woman.** 

A  knight 
rides  on 


toVortiKer, 


andtclla 


"  We  hava 
foand 
a  strange 
child 


called 
Merlin, 


who  can 
tell  yoa 
everything. 


why  yonr 
caetle  won't 
stand, 
and  all 
about  yoor 


lain, 

whoia,ia 
fact,  a 
woman 
in  man's 


*  Hee,  the  king,  or  sbee,  i.e.  the  cham- 
berlaine be  taken  and  confin0d. — ^P. 
«  we.— P. 
»  Londe.— P. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 


wthatinMS.— F. 
'  ment,  meant* — P. 
»  hong.— P. 
'  for  Bayne. — F. 
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Hatc  har         1406 

And  her 


Tortigar 


1419 


hutlte 

chamberlain 

■earchfti. 


1416 


itobe 
a  woman. 
Vortiger 
aaktwho 
Uldhimof 


•ItolK 


who  em 

tell  all 


Tortiger, 


wtthaUbli 


l4Stf 


1494 


1498 


1439 


1496 


lidei  forth 
to  meet 
MerliiL 


At  night  1*^ 

they  meet. 


A  of  faer  bonds  yee  her  vnbiiide ; 

a  woman  fiiyre  yee  shall  her  finde ; 

&  bat  itt  be  soe,  wrth  right  Lawe 

doe  mee  to  hang  &  drawe.' " 

Yortlger  a-wondred  was, 

&  all  thai  hearden  of  that  case. 

he  commanded  his  men  all 

his  chamberlajne  to  bring  in  aU  ' ; 

anon  ih6  serched  her  that  stonde,' 

&  a  woman  shoe  was  fonnde. 

wrath  then  was  Str  Yortiger, 

A  asked  of  that  Messenger 

"  Who  told  him  he  was  a  woman  P  '* 

**  fforsooth  Str,"  hee  sajd  then, 

«<  Merljn  it  was  thai  this  can  say 

as  wee  lydden  by  the  waye ; 

for  he  can  tell — A  lye  nought — 

all  things  that  eaer  were  wronght ; 

&  all  that  ener  yon  can  him  saine, 

he  will  tell  yon  sooth  Certaine." 

Yoridger  was  glad  &  blythe, 

&  said  to  the  Messenger  swithe, 

**  I  shall  yee  gine  both  Land  &  plonghe, 

A  make  yee  a  man  right  good  enonghe ; 

therfore  I  command  anon-right, 

Dnke,  Erie,  Barron  &  Knight, 

to  dight  their  horsses,  A  make  them  yare 

forth  with  Yortiger  to  fiare." 

then  wold  he  noe  longer  abyde, 

bnt  leapt  to  horsse,  &  forth  gan  ryde 

to  speake  with  Merlyn  the  younge, 

for  glad  he  was  of  his  comminge. 

bnt  when  it  was  come  to  night, 

With  Merlyne  he  Mett  right ; 

as  soono  as  he  can  him  meete, 


»  Hall,  qn.— P. 


•  time.— P. 
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w^th  f&jre  words  hee  can  bixn  greete. 

of  many  things  he  spoke  then — 

some  of  them  tell  I  can — 

with  mnch  loy,  &  verament 

to  the  Kings  court  th6  went, 

&  were  att  ease  all  that  night 

&  on  the  Morrow  when  it  was  light, 

to  that  steede  *  they  went  by-deene  * 

where  the  castle  shold  haae  beene 


talk 
together. 


and  retnm 
totheooarti 


Next 
morning 
tliey  goto 
tbesiteoC 
ttaflCMtle. 


1452 


6^  Parte 


1460 


1464 


1468 


[The  Sixth  Part.] 

[Of  the  castle  bnildiog ;  the  dmgon^s  fight  and  ita  meaning.] 

"  Sonne,"  he  sayd  to  Merlin  then, 

"  tell  me,  chyld,  if  thon  can, 

why  my  castle  in  this  stonde 

is  enerye  night  fallen  to  ground, 

&  why  it  may  stand  nonght, 

of  see  strong  things  as  itt  is  rooghf 

then  said  Merlyn  to  the  Kui^, 
^  *'  yee  shall  heare  a  wonderons  thing : 
Heere  in  this  ground  Deepe 
is  a  water  strong  and  steepe  ; 
vnder  the  watter  are  stones  towe, 
much  &  strong,  &  broad  alsoe ; 
beneathe  the  stones  vnder  the  Mold 
tow  dragons  Ly en  there  fould  ^ ; 
the  one  is  white  as  ^  Milke  reeme,* 
the  other  red  as  any  gleame ; 
grislye  they  are  of  sight  both. 


Vorilger 
aaka  Merlin 


why  bis 
castle  falls 
downeverj 
night. 


Merlin  aayi 


spring; 
under  it 
broad 


two 
dragons, 

one  milk- 
white, 
oneflfune- 
rod. 


>  place.--P. 

'  by  deene,  bedene,  instantly,  forthwith. 
—P. 

»  do  fold.— P. 

*  The  *  dc '  is  straek  out  in  the  MS. 
before  as,  -  F. 

*  milk  creame,/or^  milk  or  creame. 
— P.     *'  Beam  is  used  for  cream  in  the 


Northern  dialect    This  same  line  ocean 
in  Arthour  ^  Merlin^  p.  66 : 

That  on  is  white  so  mUkes  rem, 

but  the  next  differs  rather : 

That  other  is  red  so  feris  lem.** 

T.  Wright 


H  H  2 
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they  flgtat. 


and  their  1472 

blant  npM?U 
your  cantle ; 


w«np  they 
awfty, 
your  castle 
would 


VoTtluer 
telUihiBn 


toeee 

whether  it'a 
true. 
They  die 
down, 
find  a 
■pring, 


drain  the 
water  out, 


1476 


1480 


1484 


1488 


and  find  two 
great  stonea; 


these  thej 
lift  up, 


and  nee  two 
dragona. 


one  flre-ndf 


1492 


1496 


1600 


&  &re  together  as  the  wrothe ; 

&  cnerje  day  when  itt  is  night 

they  begin  a  strong  fight, 

that  through  the  strenght  of  their  bhwt 

The  worke  th6  can  downe  cast ;  [page  icc] 

&  if  the  dragons  were  awaj, 

then  might  thej  ^  workemen  worke  enerye  day, 

&  make  thy  worke  both  strong  and  still, 

&  to  stand  att  thy  owne  will. 

doe  now  looke,  &  thou  shalt  see 

that  it  is  soothe  that  I  tell  thee." 

Vortiger  Commanded  anon 

all  his  workemen  enerye  one — 

15000  A  yett  moe— 

he  bade  them  looke  whether  it  were  soe. 

anon  they  doluen  in  the  ground, 

and  a  watter  there  they  found : 

amonge  them  all,  the  soothe  to  tell, 

the  Made  a  full  deepe  well, 

&  the  watter  th6  brought  out  thoe ; 

&  when  th^  hadden  done  '  soe, 

beneath  the  watter  in  the  ground 

2  great  stones  there  they  found. 

many  men  there  they  were 

the  2  stones  vp  to  reare ; 

&  when  they  were  vp  hent, 

2  dragons  there  were  bent ; 

foule  they  were  for  to  behold ; 

&  found  itt  right  as  Merlyn  tolde, 

the  one  dragon  as  red  as  iyer, 

with  bright  eyen  as  Bason  cleare ; 

his  tayle  was  great  &  nothing  small, 

his  bodye  was  vnryde  '  with-all ; 


•  delend.— P. 

*  Th«  d  18  made  orer  an  « in  the  MS. 
-F. 


'  forte  unrude,  horrible,  hideons.  see 
p.  387.  V,  171  [of  M&l  Vid.  Glees,  to 
Gaw.  Douglas.— P. 
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1520 
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1528 


1532 


his  shape  May  noe  man  tell, 
he  looked  like  a  feende  of  hell, 
the  white  dragon  lay  him  by, 
steme  of  Looke  &  grislye ; 
his  mouth  &  throate  yawned  wide,< 
the  fyer  brast  oat  on  euery  side ; 
his  tayle  was  ragged  like  a  feend, 
A  ypon  his  tayles  end 
there  was  shaped  a  grislye  head 
to  fight  with  tJiat  dragon  redd ; 
for  Merlyn  said,  forsooth  I  plight, 
soe  g^lye  they  were  both  in  sight, 
that  when  the  shold  vprise, 
many  a  man  they  shall  agrise.' 
anon  th6  ryssden  •  out  of  their  den  ; 
then  was  feard  many  a  man  ; 
of  all  the  folke  there  was  that  tyde, 
durst  not  one  of  them  abyde. 
the  redd  dragon  &  the  white, 
hard  together  can  th^  smite 
both  with  mouth  &  with  tayle ; 
betweene  them  was  a  hard  battele  ^ 
thai  they  *  earth  quaked  thoe  ; 
&  lodlye  whether  waxed  alsoe ; 
soe  strong  fyer  they  cast  anon 
thai  they  ^  plaines  therof  shone ; 
soe  they  fought,  forsoothe  to  say, 
all  the  long  summers  day 
they  neuei*  stinted  their  fighting 
till  men  to  Euensong  did  ringe. 
soe  in  iluii  time,  as  I  you  tell, 
the  red  dragon  thai    as  soe  fell. 


Rhaped  like  s 
fiend ; 
the  other, 
white, 


{pitting  fire. 


and  with  a 
head  at  his 
taU'send. 


All  the 
workmen 
ran  away 
from  fright. 


Thedxagou 
light 


flercel/ 


the  whole 
day 


tUlerening, 

when  the  red 
dragon 


'  Id  the  MS.  ono  stroke  of  the  to  is 
dotted  fop  f .— F. 

'  agrise,  affiight,  attack^  sett  upon. 
A.-S.  agrisan,  horrere,  Gl.  ad  G.D. — P. 


■  ?  MS.  d  is  soomingly  made  over  the 
two  $3  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  battayle.— P. 

•  the.— P. 
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drlTf«  the 
white  one 
Into  the 


Hen  they 
rest 
UUtho 
white 


ettMkitfa* 


1536 


1540 


1544 


andbnnw 
kirn  right  op 

(odait. 

Th<«n  the 
white 
dmiron 
disappeaz*. 


1548 


XerlSn 


Vortiger 


tohaTetbe 

rlcrkB 

brought  np 

who  laid  the 

blame  on 

him. 

He  demiode 

why  they 

fonght  hifl 

dcflth. 

They  eajr 


they  raw  a        1564 

clond  in  the 
heaven 

that  told 


1552 


1556 


1560 


draue  the  white  from  a  downe' 

into  the  plaines  a  great  verome,' 

till  they  came  into  a  valley ; 

&  there  they  rested  them  both  tway, 

i  there  the  white  reoooaned  his  flight 

&  waxed  Egar  for  to  fight, 

A  Egerlye  wtih-ont  fayle 

the  redd  dragon  he  can  assay  le ; 

A  there  the  wh[i]te  with  all  his  might 

hent  the  red  anon  right, 

&  to  the  gronnd  he  him  cast, 

&  with  the  fyer  of  his  blast 

altogether  he  brent  the  red. 

That  nener  after  was  found  shread, 

but  dust  ypon  the  ground  lay. 

A  the  white  went  away, 

A  nener  sithe  that  time  then 

heard  noe  man  where  he  became. 

then  sayd  Merlyn  the  younge 

among  them  all  before  the  Kin^, 

&  said  to  him  with  words  bold, 

*'  now  is  itt  sooth  that  I  you  tolde  ? 

itt  is  soothe ;  yee  may  itt  see ; 

therfore  Sir  King,  I  pray  thee, 

doe  yee  the  clarkes  afore  mee  bring 

that  Laid  on  mee  that  Leasing.*' 

&  he  asked  them  the  King  befome 

"  Why  th6  wold  his  blood  were  Lome.*** 

&  th6  answered  with  words  myld, 

dreadfullye  before  the  chylde, 

&  sayden,  "  the  saw  witterlye 

beneath  the  welkin  a  skye, 

&  shewed  him  all  his  begott, 


[page  167.] 


•  downe,  Collis.  A.-S.  dun.  Col  lis, 
Mona.  Jun. — P.  ?  adown,  down  below. 
— F. 


•  forti  Yenomo. — ^P.    ?  randoano ;  see 
randomo,  1.  1820. — ^F. 
'  loHtf  undone.    VrrfB  Chanc — ^P. 
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how  hee  was  on  earth  lote,' 

&  ihorrow  his  blood  the  Kmgs  castle 

shold  stande  both  strong  &  weele.** 

then  said  Merljn  thoe, 

"  hee  was  a  shrew  *  tliat  told  joa  soe ; 

that  skye,"  he  sajd,  "  that  showed  yon  tJuit^ 

he  was  the  father  that  mee  begatt^ 

&  for  I  seme  him  not  att  will, 

therfore  he  wold  mj  blood  spill ; 

&  for  that  he  hath  beguiled  you  soe, 

Sir  Vortiger,  I  pray  yon  thoe, 

that  yee  grant  them  their  liffe ; 

all  my  wrath  I  them  forgine.'* 

the  King  his  asking  granted  swithe ; 

then  were  the  clarkes  glad  &  blythe  ; 

forth  they  went^  both  more  &  mynne, 

&  with  them  went  Merlyne. 

Merlyn  was  with  vortiger 

to  his  connsell  aU  that  yeere ; 

throngh  his  wisdome  &  connsayle 

the  castle  was  bnilt  strong  &  well ; 

&  when  the  castle  was  all  wronght, 

Erles  &  Barrens  the  King  besought 

that  he  wold  know  att^  Merlyn  thoe 

why  the  dragons  foughten  soe  ; 

itt  was  some  tokening,  th6  sayd  all, 

that  some  aduenmre  shold  befall. 

Merlyn  was  brought  befor  the  King^ 

&  he  him  asked  without  Leasinge 

what  (hat  tokening  might  meane, 

the  fighting  of  the  dragons  keene. 

Merlyn  stoode  &  Made  danger.^ 


his  blood 
would  make 
the  castlo 

CttMld. 

Merlin  nays 
the  doad 

WMhifl 

father, 


who  wantel 
to  kill  him, 


and  b<^ailefl 


bnthe 

forgires 

them. 


Jf crlin  stays 
n  year  with 
Vortiger, 

anddirpctfl 
the  building 
of  hii  (•astlOi 


The  nobles 
ask  that 
Merlin 
may  explain 
why  the 
drs^ons 
f onght  so. 


Vortiger 
asks  him. 


Merlin 
won't 


*  lote,  yet.  particip.  pro  alighted. — P. 
■  a  TUlain.     Uny  ad  Chaac. — ^P. 

»  of.— P. 

*  Compare  **  Comme  le  tavernier /auot^ 
dangier   oa    difficult^  de  ce    faire.'* — 


Oarpentier.  "With  danger  uttren  we 
all  our  chafikre,"  (Chaucer,  Wtff  of 
Bathe\  t.€.  we  make  difficalUes  abont 
uttering  our  ware."    Wedgwood. — F. 
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thrpAU'iM  to 
kUlhim. 

Merlin 


ridicnle 
thi«; 


U  not  afraid 
of  him  : 
but  will  t4>U 
him  all  If 
hell 

grmrantoo 
kiid  Mifety. 


Mrrlin  thtm 
Bay», "  You, 
VortiiTpr, 
nn*  th<*  foal 
ml  dragon : 


Ton  hud 

Jilnyne 

•lain. 


1600 


1604 


1608 


1619 


1616 


1620 


1624 


Ton 

banished 
Cou!(tAntiDe*B 
hciw. 

*  ApJht,  adv.,  immediately,  at  once: 
Hob.  of  Glo'eter,  64.  Coleridge's  Gloss. — 
F.  . 

*  avfmr'iphte»y  adv.  immodiatoly.  Aly- 
saundor,  824.     Coleridge's  GIobs. — F. 

■  TlicKo  two  Hues  are  written  as  one 
iD  the  MS.— F. 

*  wav,  It.  [?]  condition,  welfare.  Urry. 
—P. 

*  ont  of  danger  from  thee.— P.  **  To 
be  in  the  Danger  of  any  one,  eat  re  en  son 
danger,  came  to  signify  to  be  subjected 
to  any  one,  to  be  in  his  power,  or  liable 
to  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  by  him  or  at 


then  bespake  S/r  Vorfciger, 
&  sajd,  **  Merljn,  but  thoa  me  tell, 
anon  I  shall  cause  thee  to  be  qnell." 
then  answered  Merljn  a-plight ' 
With  great  wrath  anon-wright,* 
&  saydf  "  w/thouten  weene  ■ 
that  day  shall  nener  be  seene  '  ; 
if  thoa  take  ^j  sword  in  liand 
me  to  slay  or  bring  in  band, 
yett  may  thoa  fayle  of  all  thy  fisire,^ 
as  the  hoand  doth  of  the  hare. 
I  wame  you  well,  Sir  vortiger, 
I  giue  nothing  of  thy  danger^ ! 
but  if  thou  wilt  find  me  a  borrowed 
thai  thoa  shalt  doe  mo  noe  sorrowe, 
then  will  I  tell  you  all  bydeene 
the  fightinge  of  the  dragons  keene.^" 
then  said  Merlyn  to  the  King, 
"  Sir,  vnderstand  well  my  6a3ringe ; 
the  red  dragon  so  foule  of  sight 
botokeneth  thy  selfe  &  all  thy  Might ; 
for  through  thy  false  procuringe 
Moyne  was  slaine,  the  younge  King, 
thou  see  the  red  dragon  the  white  drone 
ffar  downe  into  the  groue :  [page  }&^.] 

tJuit    betoekneth     the    heyres    that    thou    didst 
fleame  • 


hip  suit ;  and  hence  the  ordinary  acceptA- 
tion  of  th«  word  at  the  present  day: 
'  In  danger  of  the  judgment,  in  danger  of 
Hell-fir^;  "     Wt>dgwood.— F. 

•  pleilge,  surety.— P.    A.-S.  hork.—Y. 

*  liiatus. — P.  The  prose  romance  says, 
**  And  Vortijrcr made hym soche snerteas 
he  wolde  "  (p.*b9)  ;  but  it  makes  Vortiper 
ask  the  qucHtion  without  any  suggestion 
from  his  nobles,  immediately  aft^r  the 
dragons'  ficrht,  and  before  the  clerks  are 
summoned. — F. 

■  biinnish.— P.     A.S.fiyman, — F. 
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wtth  wrong  out  of  the  realme. 

8oe  all  the  folke  that  with  them  held 

both  in  towne  and  in  feilde, ' 

the  white  dragon  doth  signiefie ; 

the  right  heyres  haae  great  envye 

that  thou  holdeth  all  their  Land^ 

against  them  with  much  wronge ; 

alsoe  the  wh[i]te,  can  you  well  say, 

recovered  his  flyght  into  the  Valley, 

&  droue  the  redd  dragon  againe 

till  he  came  to  the  plaine, 

&  to  the  ground  he  him  cast, 

&  With  the  fyer  of  his  blast 

all  to  powder  he  burnt  the  redd, 

that  nener  of  him  was  found  a  shread. 

that  betokens  the  heyres  soe  younge 

^are  now  waxen,  &  succour  found, 

&  are  readye  with  many  ^  a  Eiiight 

against  thee  to  hold  fight. 

into  this  castle  they  shall  thee  driue 

with  thy  child  &  thy  wiffe  ; 

^d^  all  beene  with  thee  then, 

into  the  ground  shall  the  brenn  ; 

&  the  King  Sir  Anguis 

shall  be  slaine,  and  hold  noe  price  ; 

his  kingdome  &  thine  alsoe 

shall  doe  England  Mickle  woe. 

the  head  ypon  the  white  dragons  taylc, 

that  betokens  withouten  fayle, 

the  heyres  tliat  be  trew  *  and  good 

shall  destroy  all  thy  blood  : 

Sir  Vortiger,  this  is  the  tokeninge 


Their 
friendaare 


the  white 
dragon; 


and  the 
white's 
recovering. 


and  burning 
the  red  to 
powder. 


means  that 
the  young 
beira 

are  ready  to 
fight, 


and  will 
drire  you 
into  your 
CBstle, 


and  bnm 
you  all. 


The  head  on 
the  white's 
taU 

shows  that 
the  true 
heirs  shall 
kill  all  your 
kin." 


>  Londe.— P. 

•  I  w1?  read  "  aro  waxen  now  with  suc- 
cour strong." — ^P. 

■  Only  half  the  n  in  MS.— F. 

*  and  when  all ;  or  and  all  that  boon. 


— P.    Instances  of  the  omission  of  the 
relative  have  occurred  before. — F. 

*  trew,  true. — P.    The  t  is  made  over 
a  din  MS.— F. 
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Tortiger 
wUyaiki 


If erUn  for 
oomueL 


1660 


1664 


Merlin  Mjt 

Vortlger 

fNMrdie; 

there  is  no        ,.^^ 

help  tor  It.       1668 


Vortlffor 
wysbe-U 
kill  him. 


Heriln 


1678 


1676 


(roes  to 
Bla^ye, 

teltehimaU     ^*®^ 
about  it ; 


1684 

andBlMTO 
writes  down 
inngiettt 
book 

1688 


of  the  dragons  fighting ! 

as  I  thee  say  wtthouten  othe 

thou  shalt  it  find  siker^  &  troth." 

still  him  stood  Sir  Tortiger, 

&  bote  his  lip  with  dreery  cheere, 

A  sajd  to  Merline  withonten  fajle, 

'*  yon  must  tell  mee  some  oonnsell ' 

withoat  any  more  strifTe, 

how  I  may  best  leade  my  liffe.'* 

then  Merlyne  sayd  without  weene, 

*'  thus  must  itt  needs  beene, 

&  therfore  soe  haue  I  rest : 

I  can  noe  read,  but  doe  thy  best.'* 

vortiger  sayd,  *'  but  [thou]  me  tell, 

anon  I  shall  doe  thee  quell." 

he  start  yp  A  wold  him  haue  wrought ' ; 

but  where  he  was  he  wist  nought, 

soe  soone  hee  was  away  then 

thai  in  the  hall  wist  noe  man, 

hye  nor  lowe,  swaine  nor  groome, 

that  whist  where  Merlyne  was  become. 

then  went  Merlyn  hastilye 

to  the  Hermitt  that  hight  Blassey, 

A  told  him  without  leasing 

how  he  had  serued  the  king ; 

&  told  him  without  wronge 

the  fighting  of  the  dragons  stronge. 

of  the  red  &  of  the  white 

a  g^reat  Booke  he  did  endite, 

A  told  that  the  red  dragon 

betokens  much  destruction 

through  Yortigers  kinred  I- wis, 

&  the  heathen  Idng  Ang^uis ; 

in  England  shold  be  afterward 

strong  battailes  &  happs  hard. 


firm,  sore. — ^P. 


oounsayle. — P. 


'  reached,  seized. — P. 
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all  ^^t  Merline  iolde  A  sajd, 

in  good  writting  itt  was  layd, 

of  all  the  Tentares,  I  ynderstand, 

that  euer  ahold  fall  in  England ; 

But  for  itt  is  soe  darke  a  tiling 

iJiat  Merljn  made  in  his  sayinge, 

that  few  men  wtthonten  weene 

can  vnderataQd  what  itt  meane  ; 

but  on  ^  yee  will  a  stond  dwell, 

of  other  things  I  will  jon  tell. 

of  the  hend  children  tow, 

Yther  &  Pendragon  alsoe, 

I  told,  as  I  jou  vnderstand, 

how  they  were  fleamed  oat  of  the  Land  ; 

now  will  I  tell  joa  in  oertaine, 

in  what  manner  th^  came  againe 

wtih  great  strenght  &  power, 

&  how  he  *  draae  Sir  Vortiger 

forth  into  his  castle  strong 

for  his  vnright  &  for  his  wronge ; 

&  how  th6  brent  him  flesh  &  bone, 

A  how  they  can  king  Angnis  slaine,' 

I  will  yee  tell  in  what  Mannour : 

listen  now  &  yon  shall  heere. 


Cpi«el69.] 


•11  that 
Merlin  Hdd. 


Bnt  it  is  80 


that  few  can 

understand 

it. 


ninowteU 
Toahow 
TTtherand 
Fendzagon 


came  back. 


drove  Sir 
Yortiger 
into  hie 


■ndthen 
burnt  him* 


1716 


1720 


[The  Seventh  Part.] 

The  merryest  time  itt  is  in  may  ; 
then  springs  the  summers  day ; 
soe  in  that  time,  as  yee  may  heere, 
9jd  pgj^  J  the  Barrens  came  to  vortiger, 
&  said,  "  my  Lord  the  kinge, 
wee  haae  brought  you  heard  tydinge 
of  Pendragon  that  is  thye  foe, 
^&  of  Vther  his  brother  alsoe  ; 


In  many 


Yortlger's 
baronMtell 
him 


that 
Fend] 


and 


inigon 
Uther 


For  an,  if.— F. 


•  A.-8.  hi,  they.— F. 


•  alone,  idem, — ^P. 
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bftTe 
invaded  bU 


anduvKt 
WinchMtor. 
]{p  must 
summon  hia 
ffiendA. 


Yortiger 
icnda 


nendu 
to  King 
AiifrniK  to 
i^oine  And 
help  him. 


Aniniin 
comw ; 
thpy  maroh 
off; 


bnt  Uthcr 
and  Pwi- 
draf?nn  are 
alrcMly  at 
Winchester; 


1724 


1728 


1732 


to 

Wincherter 
and  onlcTR 
the  pitMto 
beshat.  1736 


1740 


1744 


1748 


1752 


Thej  are  comen  into  this  Land 

with  manj  a  Knt^^t  donghiye  of  hand, 

A  the  J  will  6tint  nought 

till  thou  be  to  ground  brought ; 

thej  are  att  Winchester  almost; 

therfore  send  about  in  hast 

to  all  thj  freinds,  I  thee  reed, 

for  thou  had  neuer  soe  much  need." 

yp  him  start  Tortigers, 

A  called  to  him  Messengers ; 

to  Winchester  he  them  sent, 

&  bade  them,  thorrow  his  commandementy 

'  against  V ther  &  Pendragon 

th^  shold  shutt  the  gates  anon ; 

as  they  wold  his  loue  winne, 

they  shold  not  let  them  come  in  ; 

&  he  wold  come  anon-right 

to  helpe  them  with  all  his  might.' 

other  Messengers  he  sent  anon 

to  king  Anguis  soone, 

&  bade  him  '  come  to  helpe  att  needc, 

with  all  the  folke  that  he  might  leade, 

for  to  fight  against  his  fone 

that  were  comen  him  to  slone.' 

when  Ktti^  Anguis  he  was  come, 

the  way  to  Winchester  they  nume  * ; 

&  or  they  were  halfe  way  there, 

Vther  &  Pendragon  comen  weare 

to  Winchester*  towne  soe  nye, 

&  reard  their  Bannors  on  hye  ; 

armes  th^  shewed  rich  there  * 

that  had  beene  their  fathers  before. 


'  nnme,  or  nome,  i.e.  took. — P. 

■  The  prose  romance  puts  WincheRter 
within  piffht  of  the  kch—"  the  same  day 
Faugh  thei  of  Wynchester  the  shippes 
corny nge  by  the  see,"  (p.  41)— and  omitii 
the  battle,  and  defection  of  the  hnndred 


knight«,  mentioned  here,  thoiigh  it  makes 
the  people  torn  against  Vortiger,  and  the 
lattiT  take  refuge  in  his  castle,  and  get 
burnt,  all  in  half  a  page  of  text^ — F. 
*  thore.— P. 
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then  the  burgesse  that  they  Banners 

att  the  first  he  ^  can  them  rue 

the  death  of  Constantine  the  Kingj 

&  of  Moyne  that  was  slaine  see  yonnge, 

&  said  *  vortiger  was  a  Traitor, 

Sd  all  that  wold  him  succor ; ' 

&  said  *  th^  wold  let  into  the  towno 

both  Yther  and  Pendragon, 

&  ceaze  there  into  their  hands, 

for  they  were  right  heyres  of  the  land/ 

they  sett  open  the  gates  wyde, 

&  lett  Pendragon  in  ryde, 

And  Vther  his  brother  alsoe, 

&  all  ^  A  at  came  with  them  2  ; 

&  yeelden  to  them  both  towne  &  tower, 

&  didden  them  fnll  great  honor, 

that  euer  after  Winchester  then 

great  thanke  &  freedome  wan. 

when  that  vortiger  the  fell 

the  sooth  Tydings  hard  tell, 

that  Vther  &  Pendragon 

were  let  into  Winchester  towne, 

then  he  comanded  his  men  fast 

to  goe  to  Winchester  in  hast. 

&  when  Pendragon  vnder-nome,^ 

that  vortiger  did  thither  come, 

he  cast  open  the  gates  wyde ; 

&  all  they  can  out  ryde, 

&  dighten  them  without  fayle 

to  giue  Sir  Vortiger  battayle. 

but  the  English  Barrens  all  in  fere 

that  were  comen  with  Vortiger, 

when  th6  can  they*  folke  seene 

that  were  some  time  of  their  kine. 


the 

bnx^68Be8  of 
which  tQwn 


Bay  Vortiger 
In  A  traitor ; 


■nd 

therefore 
they  open 
the  gates  to 
[page  170.]    Pendragon, 

and  give  up 
town  and 
tower  to 
him  and  his 
host. 


Vortiger 
hears  of  this, 


and  orders 
his  men  to 
march  on 
Winchester. 
Pendragon 


at  once 
Issaeiioat 
to  give 
Vortiger 
batUe, 

On  seeing 
Pendragon, 
a  hundred  of 
Vortiger's 
tiarons 


•  they    ,    .    rue ;    to  pity,    lament.  *  received,  it  perceiTed.    Chaac.,  vid, 

Jun.— P.    A.-S.  Ai,  they.— F.  Uny.    Lye.— P. 

«  the.— P.    they,  those.— F. 
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Bat 

Vorti«cr 
ha^  30  to  I 
of  them. 


orders  them 
to  be 
Biirroanded, 


andaU 


Hany  ure 


though  thef 
fight  hard. 


Oncbanm 

brpakfi 

through, 


gallops  to 
Pendragon, 
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(wtth  Yortiger  was  many  a  Knt^At 

that  knew  the  Banners  anon-right ; 

well  a  100  there  were 

thai  had  seraed  their  &ther  deere, 

&  saiden  '  Yortiger  was  false  in  feild, 

&  all  that  eaer  with  him  helde,') 

to  Yortiger  th6  ran  soone, 

&  thought  for  to  haae  slaine  him  anon. 

they  had  ment  to  haue  slaine  him  there, 

hut  all  too  litle  was  their  power, 

for  against  one  of  them 

yortiger  had  20  men 

that  were  oomen  altogether 

With  King  Angois  thither. 

¥.ing  Yortiger  &  Angois 

for  wrath  were  neere  wood  I-wisse  ; 

he  commanded  all  his  route 

to  hesett  them  all  ahoute, 

&  sware  there  shold  scape  none, 

hut  they  shold  all  be  slaine.' 

Lance  they  broke,  &  shafts  th6  drew, 

many  of  the  Barrens  th6  slew ; 

but  they  were  strong  &  wight, 

&  fought  againe  wtth  all  their  might ; 

for  nothing  wold  th6  yeeld  then, 

but  slew  many  a  heathen  man ; 

&st  on  him  '  they  can  hew, 

but  alas,  they  were  to  few  ! 

yett  one  Baron  was  soe  stronge 

t?uit  hee  scaped  out  of  the  thronge ; 

hee  pricked  his  steed  with  great  randome 

till  he  came  to  Pendragon ; 

he  sayd,  '*  thou  art  heyre  of  ihis  land, 

to  my  tale  doe  vnderstand ! 

for  the  loue  of  thy  Brother  &  thee 


slone,  id, — P. 


«  A.-S.  kern,  them.— F. 
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hither  I  come  to  helpe  thee, 
&  therfor  now  are  wee  shent ; 
for  our  good  will  to  thee  meant, 
King  vortiger  &  Ki7ig  Angnis, 
with  many  a  Sarazen  of  great  price 
shall  hew  ys  downe  to  the  ground, 
but  yee  vs  helpe  in  this  stonde." 
itt  was  noe  reed  to  bid  him  >  rjde : 
the  folke  spurred  out  on  euerye  sjde, 
&  when  they  were  together  mett, 
there  were  strokes  wel  besett : 
there  fought  Yther  &  Pendragon 
as  they  were  woode  Lyons ; 
Many  a  sarazens  head  anon 
th6  stroke  of  by  the  Necke  bone. 
Many  folke  tJiat  Hke  tyde  ^ 
were  slaine  on  both  syds  ' ; 
King  Vortiger,  without  fayle, 
was  oudrcome  in  thai  battele^  ; 
&  Maugre  him  &  all  his 
that  were  with  "king  Anguis, 
th6  were  driuen  soe  nye 
that  into  a  castle  they  can  flee, 
&  that  was  both  strong  &  merrye, 


and  appeals 
to  him 


tooometo 
tbereacne 
of  bis 
frlenda. 


Pendmgon'a 
men  charge  ; 


he  and 
Uther  fight 
like  raging 
liona. 


[page  171.] 


Vortiger  ifl 
defeated, 


and  takes 
refuge 
Inacafitle 
on  SallsbazT 
Plain. 


*  them  or  hem. — P. 

'  The  last  twenty-eight  lines  of  the 

Lincoln*8  Inn  MS.  of   Merlin  are  as 

follows : 

1«80  Gbet  folktf  on  bo|>e  syde 
^r  was  slawe  at  ^tX  tide. 
Kjng0  Fortager  wiJ>-owte  faile 
was  OTeroome  in  ^t  bataile ; 
And  mawgre  him  and  alle  his 
^t  weoren  wi)>  kynge  Aungys, 
>ey  weore  diyuen  so  nygh 
Into  a  castel  ^t  fwy  fleigh 
^t  was  bo^  god  and  muiy 
vpon  ^  playn  of  salesbniy. 

1640  Pendragon  and  his  bro|>ir  vter 
Prikeden  after  sir  fortager ; 
And  when  ^y  to  ^t  castel  come, 
wilde  fuyr  a-non  ^y  nome, 


And  casten  hit  oner  |>e  wal   wt^ 

gynne. 
And  al  so  8wi|>e  hit  was  wi|»-ynne, 
hit  gan  to  breanne  owt  of  wit 
)>at  noman  myghte  staunchen  hit ; 
And  fortager  wi)>  child  and  wyf 
And  al  l^at  was  l^er-ynne  on  lyue, 
inso  Best  and  mon,  wij)  lym  and  lyth, 
hit  brente  down  wi>-oute  gryth. 
Fortager  regnede  here 
Al  fidly  seouen  ^ere. 
Now  preyje  we  ihera,  heouene  kyngc. 
And  his  moder  )>at  sweete  >yng«, 
he  blesse  ows  alle  wi)>  his  hond, 
And  sende  owspes  in  Engelond. 

Explicit  Merlyn. — F. 

■  either  syde.    Helegerem, — ^P. 

*  battayle.— P. 
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intotlae 


•nditi 


boms  np 
VortUper, 

uidaU 
other  beaat* 
and  men 
withhlin. 


He  reigned 
I  yean. 


Ood  srad  at 
pmce  in 
England  1 


1856 


1860 


1864 


vpon  the  plaine  of  salsboiye. 
Pendragon  &  his  brother  Y ther 
pricked  after  S/r  Vortiger ; 
&  when  they  to  the  castle  came, 
wjlde  fyer  soone  them  uiime  ' 
&  cast  itt  in  w/th  a  gynne  ' ; 
Sd  as  soone  as  itt  was  within, 
itt  gann  to  bren  out  of  witt 
thai  noe  man  might  stanch  itt ; 
&  vortiger,  with  child  &  wiffe 
that  were  theere  in  their  liffe, 
beast  &  man,  w/th  Ijmes  &  Ijthe,* 
were  brenned  all  forthwith. 
Vortiger  raigned  heere 
ffollje  the  space  of  7  yeere. 
now  pray  wee  all  the  heaoens  King^ 
&  his  mother,  that  sweet  thinge, 
he  blesse  ys  all  with  his  hand, 
&  send  vs  peace  in  England ! 


Tether  and 
Pendragun 

AngtiiH  in 
hiR  Ktrong 
castle. 


but  without 
miooetw  at 
flnt. 


1868 


8f  Parte  < 


1876 


[The  Eighth  Part] 

Now  when  vortiger  was  brent, 
Vther  &  Pendragon  went 
for  to  beseege  kin//  Anguis 
in  his  castle  soe  strong  of  price, 
wither  he  was  fled  for  dread  <fe  doubt. 
&  Pendragon  with  all  his  rout 
besett  him  soe  on  eueiy  side 
>^that  noe  man  might  scape  that  tyde. 
But  Kiiig  Anguis  within  tJiat  castle 
was  bestowed  soe  wonderous  well, 
d^  soe  stronglye  itt  was  wrought 


*  name,  i.e,  took. — ^P. 
■  engine.— F. 


'  lythe,  joint.    A.-S.  liH,  artns,  mem- 
brum,  articulufl.    G.D.  Lye. — P. 
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tJuit  noc  man  might  deere  itt  nonght. 
&  when  they  had  beseeged  him  longe 
abont  thej  castle  that  was  soo  sti*ongp, 
&  when  noe  man  might  him  deere/* 

5  Barrens  comen  there 

that  had  beene  with  Yortiger, 

6  told  Pendragon  &  yther 

how  Merljne  was  begotten  &  borne, 

A  how  he  came  the  King  befome, 

<fe  what  words  he  him  tolde 

of  the  dragons  vnder  the  Mould, 

&  how  the  Kmg  wold  haue  him  slaine, 

&  noe  man  wott  where  he  become,^ 

&  said,  "  Sir,  verament 

&  Merline  were  here  present, 

thronghe  his  conncell  jou  shall  anon 

Kinge  Angnis  ouer-come." 

Pendragon  was  wonnd[r]ed  thoe, 

Sd  soe  was  his  brother  Yther  alsoe, 

&  sent  anon  the  Knights  5 

for  to  seeks  Merljn  beHne, 

&  bade  them,  if  they  found  the  child, 

to  pray  him  with  words  milde 

to  "  come  &  speake  with  Pendragon 

&  Yther  in  his  pauillyon, 

him  to  wishe,'  A  them  to  reade, 

&  if  hee  might,  helpe  them  att  needc 

for  to  winne  that  strong  hold, 

&  he  shold  haue  what  he  wold.*' 

the  Messengers  forth  went 

to  seeke  Merlyn  with  good  entent, 

A  fore  *  &  wyde  they  him  sought, 

but  of  him  they  heard  right  nought. 

soe  on  a  day  the  Messengers, 


Then  At* 
bait>iui 


tell 

PendragoA 
«ad  Utber 
about 
Merlixu 

«nd  what  h« 

told 

Vortiger 

about 

thotwo 

dragoiu. 


They  aaj 
that  if 
Merlin  wei 
praBent, 


Angais 
would  soon 
be  OTWoome. 
Pendragon 
and  Uther 
oendtbe 
knights 
to  seek  oat 
2Cerlin« 


and  beg  him 
to  come  and 
help  them  to 


winAnguls'fl 
stronghold. 


The 
messengers 


can  hear 
nothing  of 
Merlin, 


*  elere  Chaucero,  est    l<edere,  nocere. 
Lyo.— P. 

•  became. — ^P. 

VOL.  1.  1  I 


■  wisso,  to  direct,  instruct,  teach,  show. 
Gl.  ad  Chauc— P. 
*  far.— P. 
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UUoneditf 
oonntry 


MHOkl 

white- 


undbeinfor     1920 

■omething 

toeat. 


TlMTTCfnn      1924 
to  glT«  him 
anything, 


■trongand 

can  work ;       1928 


1932 


1936 


IMCk, 


or  hare  a 
dowof 
bark  with 
the  Rtick 
iniide. 

Heriin  my 
he's  a  man 
of  the 
"worM, 
and  they  are 
impudent 
young 


know  better 
than  to 
toom  an 
old  I 


as  thej  were  sett  att  their  dimiers 
in  a  tayeme  in  the  west  oonntrje, 
With  meate  &  drinke  great  plentye, — 

1916         an  old  chnrle,  hee  came  in 

wtth  a  white  beard  vpon  his  chine, 

Sd  a  staffe  in  his  hand  he  had, 

A  shoone  on  feete  full  well  made, 

And  begnnn  to  crane  more, 

&  said  he  was  an  hnngred  sore, 

&  praid  them  on  the  bench  abone 

to  gine  him  something  for  gods  lone. 

Sd  ih6  then  sayd,  wtth-ont  Leasinge, 

"  that  he  shold  hane  of  them  nothinge,'* 

&  sajd  ''  if  that  the  chnrle  be  old, 

he  is  a  stronge  man  &  a  bolde, 

&  might  goe  worke  for  his  meate 

if  he  itt  wold  wtth  tmth  gett ;  " 

&  called  to  him  enereche  one, 

&  bade  him  trosse  *  &  away  gone, 

&  sware  bj  the  rath  tJiai  god  them  gaue, 

he  shold  drinke  wtth  his  owne  staffe. 

then  Merljn  '  answered  yome  ' 

"  fellow,"  hee  sayd,  "  I  am  noe  chorle 

I  am  an  old  man  of  this  worlde, 

&  many  wonders  scene  &  hearde  ; 

&  yee  be  wretches  &  jonnge  of  blood, 

&  forsooth  can  litle  good ; 

1940  &  if  yee  knew  as  yee  nay  can,^ 

yee  shold  scome  noe  old  man ; 
yee  shold  be  in  the  Kings  neede, 
for  old  men  can  thee  wishe  and  reede 


[page  173.] 


*  to  trass,  to  pack  up,  close  together. 
Johnson. — P. 

'  The  name  ought  to  be  concealed 
here  from  what  folIowB  below,  ver.  106. 
This  should  be  an  error  of  the  Tran- 
scriber, &  these  2  lines  corrupt,    forti 


the  old  man. — P.  The  poee  romance 
omits  almost  all  the  details  here  giyen. 
See  page  42-3.— -F. 

■  yeme,  presently,  quickly,  eagerly 
01.  ad  Chauc— P. 

*  ne  can. — ^P. 
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1944  where  yee  shold  find  Merlys  the  chyldo ; 

therfore  the  King  was  fxill  wilde 
to  send  madmen  oat  off  rage 
for  to  goe  on  such  a  message ; 
1948  for  Merljn  is  of  such  Manner, 

if  he  stood  before  you  here 
Sd  spake  to  jon  right  att  this  dore, 
yon  shold  know  him  neuer  the  more ; 

1952  for  3!*  this  day  yon  hane  him  mett,  I 

A  yett  yee  know  him  nener  the  bett. 
&  therfore  wend  home,  by  my  reed, 
for  him  to  find  yon  shall  not  speed ; 

1966  &  bydd  that  prince  take  Barrens  5, 

&  bydde  come  &  speake  to  Merlyn  belyne, 
&  say  that  he  shall  them  abyde 
right  here  by  this  forrests  side." 

I960  &  when  he  had  said  to  them  this, 

anon  he  was  away  I-wisse, 
A  there  wist  none  of  them 
where  this  old  man  was  become. 

1964  the  Messengers  wondred  all 

where  the  chnrle  was  befall, 
A  all  abont  they  him  songht, 
bat  of  him  they  heard  nonght ; 

1968  for  in  story  it  is  told, 

the  Chnrle  that  was  soe  stoat  &  bold, 
that  spake  soe  to  the  Messengers 
as  th6  sate  att  their  dinners, 

1972  forsooth  itt  was  merline  the  yoonge 

that  made  to  them  this  soominge. 
the  Messenger  went  soone  anon, 
Sd  told  Vther  &  Pendragon, 

1976  &^  how  the  churle  to  them  had  tolde 

&  sware  to  them  with  words  bold, 
A  told  them  how  Merlyne  the  chylde 

»  delend.— P. 
I  i2 


The  King 
most  have 
been  out  of 
his  wits  to 
eendsuch 
madmea 
oat  after 
Merlin. 


They  have 
seen  him 
thrioethat 
day  and  not 
known  htm : 
they'd 
better  go 
home 


and  tell  the 
King  to  tend 
five  decent 
barona  after 
Merlin, 
who  will 
meet  them 
by  the 
forest. 
The  old 
churl 
TBniBhei; 


the 


can*t  find 
where  to; 
•nd  Indeed 

the  churl 
that 


B  Merlin 


So  they  go 
back  to 
Utherand 
Pendragon, 


ItcU 
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them  that 
Merlin  U 
awaiting 
fire  frenh 
baroiifl  from 


handA  tlw 
picfpoof 
Aniniis  orer 
to  Uther, 


and  goes 
himfltlf  to 
800  MerUn. 


Merlin  then 
appears  to 
Uther, 


that  Angnis 


moans  to 
malcea 
nit^ht  attack 
on  him; 


1980 


1964 


1988 


1992 


1996 


and  warns       2000 
him 


2004 


wherefore  he    ^^^ 
muBt  warn 
his  host 


was  byding  in  the  fforrest  wylde, 

&  bade  them  take  Barrens  5, 

to  come  and  speake  with  him  beljnc  ; 

&  sayd  Merlyn  wold  them  abyde 

att  such  a  place  by  the  forrest  syde. 

Pendragon  had  wonder  thoe, 

&  Yther  his  brother  alsoe. 

Pendragon  bade  his  brother  gent 

to  the  seege  to  take  good  tent,' 

that  king  Angnis  scaped  not  away 

neither  by  night  nor  yett  by  day 

till  they  were  of  him  wreake,* 

for  he  wold  goe  mth  Merlyn  speake.' 

then  Pendragon  wtth  Barrens  5, 

went  forth  alsoe  belyne. 

And  [when]  Pendragon  was*  forth  went,  fpagena.] 

Merlyn  anon  yerament 

wist  full  well  that  he  was  gone, 

ft  to  Vther  he  came  anon, — 

as  itt  were  a  stont  garrison  ' 

he  came  to  Vthers  Panillyon, — 

ft  said,  "  Vther,  listen  to  mee, 

for  of  thy  harme  I  will  wame  thee, 

ffor  I  know  well  wtth-outen  faylo 

all  ktn^  Angrius  counsaile ; 

for  he  will  come  this  ilke  night 

with  many  a  man  fnll  well  dight, 

ft  into  the  forrest  slippe  anon 

for  to  waite  thee  for  to  sloen ; 

but  herof  haue  thou  noe  dowbt, 

but  wame  thy  host  all  about 


*  to  take  tent,  to  take  heed ;  tent,  at- 
tention, notice.    Gl.  a<l  G.  D.— P. 

»  wpoke  or  wrake. — P. 
■  where  .  .  spoke  or  spake.— P.    MS. 
is  right. — F. 

*  had,  or  delend. — ^P. 

*  fort4    one    of    the    garrison.— P. 


Support:  Old  French,  "garimm,  siireti, 
pauTet^,  provision,  tout  ce  ^ni  est  n^ces- 
sairo ;  gamison  vivres,  proTision,  tout  ce 
qui  est  n^essaire  (cf.  garisan)  renfort. 
Burauy'8  Gloss.  The  military  sense  of 
renfort,  reinforcement,  suits  here, — ^F. 
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that  they  be  armed  swithe  &  weele 

both  in  Iron  &  eke  in  Steele, 

&  gather  to-gether  all  thy  host, 

&  hold  yee  still  with-outen  bost 

till  that  hee  bee  amonge  ye  oomen,i 

for  he  shalbe  the  first  groome 

that  shall  vpon  thy  panilKon  ren ; 

&  looke  that  thou  be  ready  then, 

&  heard'  on  him  looke  thow  hewe, 

&  spare  not  that  old  shrewe, 

for  thou  shaJt  slay  him  wtth  thy  hand, 

Sd  winne  '  the  price  from  all  this  land." 

&  when  he  had  told  him  all  this  case, 

he  vanished  away  from  that  place. 

great  wonder  had  Yther  thoe 

that  he  was  escaped  soe, 

&  thought  itt  was  gods  sonde  ^ 

tJiat  warned  him  that  stonde, 

that  had  soe  warned  him  of  his  fone, 

&  was  soe  lightlye  from  him  gone. 

A  when  itt  drew  vnto  the  night, 

"King  Anguis  anon-right 

did  arme  his  men  wrath  ^  &  prest,® 

3000  men  of  the  best, 

&  said  how  a  spye  had  tolde 

that  Pendragon,  the  prince  bold, 

forth  into  the  countrye  is^  gone, 

A  lefb  his  brother  Yther  att  home  ; 

therfore,  he  sayd,  he  will®  out  breake, 

&  on  other  ^  he  wold  him  wreake, 

&  sware  an  othe  by  Mahound^^ 


to  arm  at 
onoo, 


and  keep 

still  tiU  the 
attack 


then  be 
ready; 


bear  hard  on 
that  old 
shrew 

Anffols,  and 
kill  him. 


Merlin 
vanlflhes. 
Uther  thinks 
him  Qod^B 
moBsengor. 


At  night 
Anguis  arms 


8,000  men, 

tells  them 
Pendragon 
has  left  his 
camp; 


and 

thoroforo 
they  mnst 
attack 
Uther, 


'  come. — P.    MS.  has  conen. — F. 

»  hard.— P. 

"  wime  in  MS.— P. 

*  a  mesisage,  anything  that  may  be 
Bent.  Gods  sonde,  of  God's  sending. 
Urry's  Chauc— P. 


•  rath,  soon,  early,  Chauc  hine.  rather. 
—P. 

•  prest,  ready,  Chauc. — P. 

^  was. — P.  •  woldo. — P. 

•  Uther.— P. 

'*  This    Poem  was  probably  written 
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■Dd  kill  hta. 


Aiifiiii 
■allies  oat 
with  S,000 


9044 


S04S 


Mm  to 

mher-« 

parllkm  >069 

tokfll  him, 

bat  is  sold 

by  MerUD» 


2066 


S060 


forUtherli 
tntb«fidd; 


duoires 
AnguiB, 


owvnoxowt 
him, 

S064 

Btabthlm 

throogfatba 

hMurt, 

ondcntahla 
hnd  off. 
Thebcathent   806o 


2072 


he  wold  kill  him  in  his  Panilljon. 

ft  soone  they  were  ready  dight ; 

then  King  Angois  ancm-right 

forthe  of  the  castle  he  can  lyde 

with  SOOO  by  his  syde, 

A  ibrthe  he  went  withont  host 

Tntill  he  came  to  Vthers  host. 

A  when  he  was  comen  right 

where  Vthers  Pftnillyoii  was  pighty> 

King  Angms,  a  fdl  felon, 

he  hyed  him  to  the  Peraillyon 

ft  thought  to  day  Y ther  therin ; 

bat  he  was  beguiled  thorrow  Merlyine, 

for  Mcrlyne  had  thai  ilke  Morrow 

warned  Yther  of  all  the  sorrow 

how  King  Angois  was  bethought ; 

therfore  in  his  Panillyon  was  he  nought,* 

bnt  had  taken  the  feild  with-oaty 

with  manj  a  hardye  man  ft  stout. 

ft  Yther  was  a  hardy  man ; 

vpon  king  Angois  hee  ran, 

ft  smote  him  att  the  first  blow 

thai  he  cane  him  ooer-throwe ; 

ft  Yther  wtth  his  sword  soe  smart 

he  smote  him  thorrow  the  hart, 

ft  hent  him  by  the  head  anon, 

ft  stroke  itt  from  the  necke  bone. 

And  when  the  Sarazens  this  can  see,         ti»ce  i?^.] 

fast  away  can  they  flee 

to  the  Castle  eoer-eche'  one, 

ft  left  their  Lord  all  alone. 

but  or  th6  Might  scape  againe, 


about  the  time  of  the  Crnsados,  whra  all 
Europe  bo  rang  of  the  Sarracens  and  Ma- 
homed, BO  that  it  became  a  general  name 
for  a  Pagan  &  fidse  God  op  idol.— P. 
Tlie  name  can  only  prove  that  this 
poem  was  not  written  before  the  Cru- 


sades. The  names  of  the  Saracens,  and 
Mahound  (for  an  idol),  continued  in  use 
till  perhaps  the  seyenteenth  century. — 
Th.  Wright. 

*  i.e,  pitched,  pnet.  obsolete. — P. 

«  not— P.  •  eyeriche.— P. 
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that  came  with  their  King  I-fere.' 
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[The  Ninth  Part] 

[Of  Fendragon ;  his  search  for  Merlin ;  and  his  death.] 

"  Now  let  V8  be  for  a  season, 
&  let  ns  tame  to  Pendragon 
ihat  was  gone  to  the  forrest  wilde 
to  speake  with  Merlyn  the  ohylde. 
the  first  time  he  asked  for  Merlyn, 
he  see  a  heardsman  keeping  swine 
with  an  old  hatt  vpon  his  head, 
^  &  in  gray  rossett  was  he  cladd. 

And  a  good  staffe  in  his  hand, 

&  a  white  whelpe  him  followande ; 

stalworth  he  seemed,  <fe  well  made. 

the  prince  anon  to  him  roade  *  ; 

&  well  fayre  he  can  him  fraine' 

giff  he  heard  ought  of  Merlyn, 

&  whether  hee  cold  tell  him  any  tythands  ^ 

where  was  his  most  ¥rininge.^ 

**yea.  Sir,"  he  sayd,  "by  St.  Marye, 

right  now  was  Merlyn  here  with  mee  ; 

&  thon  had  comen  eare,^  indeed, 

thon  might  hane  found  him  in  that  stead  ^ ; 

&  if  thou  can  Merlyn  ken,^ 

he  is  not  yett  far  gone ; 

A  therfore  ry  de  forth  in  this  way 

as  fast  as  euer  thou  may, 

&  on  thy  right  hand  rathe  ^ 


Fendragon 
soeitotlie 
soratt 


•fterHerlin, 


■windaerd, 


whom  he 

Mkstotell 

him 


where 

Merlin  Uvea. 
*'  He  wu 
hoejiuit 
now; 


>  together.— P. 

*  rade,  rode. — P. 

■  i.e.  freine,  ask. — ^P. 

*  tyding.— P. 

*  most  his  wonninge  [dwelling]. — P. 


take  the 
first  turn  to 
the  light, 


•  ere,  before.    (Gl. 
'  place.— P. 

•  conne. — P. 

•  soon. — P. 


ad  G.  D.)— P. 
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■ndjoaan     2104 
9on  toaee 


Fcndragon 


Ukeethe 
rifrht-luuKi 


(Merlin). 


whom  he 
Mksif  he 
hM  Mwn 
Merlin. 
"  Yet,  imd 
he  i«  not  tar 
off; 


ride  on. 


and  yon 
will  meet 
him  Ix'foro 
you  have 
fronc  a 
mile," 


They  ride 


2108 


2112 


2116 


2120 


2124 


2128 


2132 


thoa  shalt  find  a  verrj  faxre  path 

that  thorrow  the  fiure  foTrest  Ljeth, 

A  in  that  waj  thou  lyde  Bwithe, 

A  aeekerlje  >  wtth-onten  weene 

Boone  thou  may  Merlyn  seene.'* 

then  was  the  prince  glad  &  hlythc, 

&  sped  him  forth  swithe ; 

&  as  he  hard,  soe  he  itt  found, 

a  well  faire  path  on  his  right  hand.' 

th6  turned  their  horsses  enereche  one, 

&  in  that  path  th6  rjdden  anon, 

&  With  Merlyn  they  Metten  then, 

&  as  itt  were  a  stout  Champyon,' 

A  hare  a  great  packe  on  his  haoke ; 

A  to  him  the  prince  foil  faire  spake, 

ft  asked  him  if  hee  see  Merlyn : 

"  yea,"  said  he,  "  hy  St  Martin, 

a  little  hcere  before  your  sight ; 

he  is  not  farr,  I  you  plyght. 

to  you  I  say  by  S *  lohn, 

he  is  not  yett  far  gone  ; 

ft  therfore  ryde  forth  beliue 

as  fast  as  your  horsses  may  driue, 

ft  yee  shall  find  him  in  a  wyle^ : 

by  then  yee  bane  rydden  a  myle, 

with  Merlyn  yee  shall  meete  then, 

or  yee  shall  speake  with  some  other  man 

tJiat  shall  you  tell  foil  right 

where  you  shall  haue  of  Merlyn  a  sight.** 

ft  when  he  had  thus  sayd, 

th^  pricked  forth  in  a  brayd* ; 

ft  by  they®  had  rydden  a  stonde, 

as  he  him  said  w/th-out  wronge, 


*  sickorlye,  surely. — P. 
«  honde.— P. 

•  Ifgfrim  Chapmon. — P. 
«  While.— P. 


*  a  sta'Lia':  hriH,  ar>o,       awoke,  also 
a  start,    (Gl.  ad  aiauc)— P. 
•  by  then  they.— P. 
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he  mett  with  Merljn  on  the  plajne, 

as  he  were  a  donghtye  swaine, 

all  cloathed  in  robes  soe  gay 

aj3  it  had  beene  a  monkes^  ff^Jy 

&  bare  a  ganelocke  ^  in  his  hand ; 

his  speeche  was  of  another  Land. 

he,  when  the  prince  had  him  mett, 

faire  A  hendlye  he  did  him  greete. 

then  the  prince  was  tJl  heanye, 

&  asked  him  of  his  cnrtesie 

If  he  mett  by  the  way 

With  chyld  Merlyn  that  day : 

"yea,  Sir,"  hee  said,  "  by  S': Michaolle, 

Merlyn  I  know  verry  well ; 

for  right  now  sikerlye 

Merlyin  was  here  fast  by ; 

A  had  y ee  rydden  a  litle  bett, 

wtth  Merlyn  yee  might  hane  mett ; 

but  Str,  I  say  with-ont  othee,' 

he  is  a  quante^  boy  for-soothe ; 

soe  well  I  know  Merlyns  thought, 

with-ont  my  helpe  yon  find  him  nonght ; 

&  if  of  him  yee  will  hane  speech, 

then  must  yon  doe  as  I  to  yon  teache : 

att  the  next  towne  here  beside, 

there  yon  mnst  Merlyn  abyde, 

ft  in  the  towne  take  your  ine,^ 

&  certainly  then  child  Merlyn 

shall  come  to  yon  this  ilke  night, 

&  there  yee  shall  of  him  hane  sight, 

&  then  yee  may  both  Lowed  A  still 

speake  with  Merlyn  aU^  that  yon  will.'* 

then  was  the  prince  blythe  ft  glad, 


[page  176.] 


and  meet 

with  a 

Bwainin 

grey 

(MerUn 

again) 


whom 
Pendragon 


asks 

whether  he 
has  met 
Merlin. 


••Tee, 

I  know  him 

weU, 


he  ia  a 
quaint  boy ; 


go  to  the 
next  town ; 
there  wait 
for  him ; 


and  he  will 
come  to  yon 
thia  night." 


Pendragon 


'  monke. — ^P. 

'  a  staff,  vid.  Bailey.  An  earlier 
moaning  was  '*  spear  or  jarolin  : "  see 
nalliweU's  Glo6S.~F. 


•  otlie,  oath.— P. 

•  quaint,  strange,  odd. 
-P. 

•  inne.— P. 


Gl.  ad  Chauc. 
•  delend.— P. 
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S17S 


SI  76 


S180 


S184 


hlmnUto 

Pendn^ron, 

ftadMiyRhfl 

wUl  gladly 

hmraUhe 

hMtoMjr. 


TtnUngoa 


Mkshlmto     S168 

■top  with 

him. 

MerUn 


2192 


S196 


•ndtella 

him 

thatUther 

has  dain 

King 

Asgida. 


Pendngon       2200 


&  pricked  foiih  as  he  were  madd, 

&  tooke  his  imie  in  the  towne 

as  shold  a  lord  of  great  renowne. 

Now  May  joa  heare  in  this  time 

how  Merlyn  came  the  5?  timcy 

ft  how  he  the  prince  Mett, 

ft  on  what  manner  he  him  g^rett^ 

ft  became  to  him  aa  cooncellonr  > : 

hearken  to  me  ft  you  shall  heare. 

when  itt  was  wt th-in  the  night, 

Merlyn  came  to  the  Kmg  fall  right, 

right  in  the  goise  of  a  awayne 

aa  he  was  in  the  forrest  scene, 

ft  sayd — as  I  find  in  the  booke — 

'*  Sir  Prince,  god  send  yon  good  Incke  ! 

loe,  I  am  heere  thai  thon  hast  sought ! 

tell  me  what  is  thy  thought, 

ft  what  thou  wilt  to  me  saine, 

for  I  wold  heare  thee  wonderous  fiune." 

then  ypstart  Pendragon, 

ft  into  his  armes  he  him  nume  ' ; 

to  bide  with  him  he  did  him  craue, 

ft  what  hee  wold  aske,  he  should  haue. 

ft  Merlyn  sayd  verament 

'*  he  wold  be  att  his  commandement ; 

ouer  all,  where-soe  he  were, 

he  wold  be  att  his  bydding  yare.'  '* 

then  was  the  prince  gladd  ft  blyth, 

ft  thanked  Merlyn  many  a  sythe.^ 

then  sayd  Merlyn,  '*  S»r,  will  you  heare  ? 

I  come  from  thy  brother  deere ; 

for  through  my  cotmcell  hee  hath  this  night 

slaine  King  Anguis,  I  you  plighti" 

then  was  the  prince  blythe  ft  gladd, 


'  a  oounsellere.  qu. — P. 
»  name,  i.e.  took, — ^P. 


»  ready.— -P. 
*  time,  (vices).- 
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2212 


2216 


2220 


2224 


2228 


2232 


ft  great  solace  &  myiih  made ; 

&  all  that  were  there  were  fuXL  faine, 

&  on  the  Morrow  rod*  home  againe, 

&  found  King  Anguis  slame,' 

his  head  sett  yp,  his  hodj  drawne. 

Pendragon  asked  Yther  I-wis 

'  who  had  slaine  King  Anguis  P  ' 

&  he  answered  and  can  saine 

that  he  [was']  warned  by  a  swayne. 

when  he  had  told  all  how  he  did, 

he  thanked  god  in  that  steade. 

then  be-spake  Pendragon, 

Sd  sayd  to  Yther  anon, 

*'  hee  that  thee  holpe  att  need  thine, 

forsooth  itt  was  child  Merljn 

That  standeth  now  here  by  thee."  [puge  i76.] 

Yther  him  thanked  wtth  hart  free, 

&  prayd  him  then  in  all  thing 

that  he  wold  be  att  his  bidding. 

then  th£  wenten  to  the  castle  with-out  Icsse,^ 

wherein  many  a  Sarazen  was, 

that  noe  man  might  to  them  winne 

by  noe  manner  of  gynne ; 

&  therefore  the  oste  '  still  lay, 

till  after  vpon  the  3f  day 

word  came  from  the  Sarasen 

where  th£  lay  in  castle  fine, 

that  they  wold  yeeld  up  the  castle ; 

if  they  might  passe  well 

to  their  Land  with-outen  dere,' 

vpon  a  booke  th6  wold  sweare 

that  they  shold  neuer  againe  come. 

but  Merlyn  sent  them  word  soone 

that  they  shold  pass  cache  one 


and  his 
oompaiiy 
ride  home. 


find  Angais 
dead, 

and  Mk  who 
Blew  him. 


Uther  tells 
him  bow  he 
waa  warned 
by  a  swain. 


"Thafcwaa 
Merlin/* 
says 
Pendragon. 


They  all  lay 
siege  to  the 


tUlthe 
Saracens 
(Saxons) 
otter  to 
surrender  It. 


Their  terms 
are  accepted. 


»  rode.— P. 

•  alawne.— P. 

•  was,  qu. — P. 


•  lese.— P. 

•  t.«.  host— P. 

•  hurt,  damage.— P. 
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rutdlyoo 

how. 

In  Denmark 

vrvtv  two 


of  King 
Anguis'i 
kin. 


2240 


Mid  th^ 
letnm  home. 


Pendmiron 
)«  made 
klnir. 
rpitnm  three 


find  is  then       2244 


Sir  Oiinior,      2256 
and  Sir 
ICalador, 


gnat  lortla,      2260 


and  Btoat, 


by  leaue  of  hiB  Pendragon. 
2236         A  when  thej  had  all  Bwome  A  some ' 
that  ihey  wold  nener  in  this  land  come, 
they  passed  anon  to  the  sea  strond 
A  went  into  their  owne  Land.* 
then  to  Pendragon  the  crowne  they  name,' 
A  King  of  Englande  he  became, 
A  in  England  he  raigned  King 
but  3  yeere  with-ont  Leasing, 
A  after  he  was  slaine  rathe  ^ 
With  Sarazens,  A  that  was  scathe^  ; 

1  shall  yon  tell  in  whatt  manner  ^ ; 
listen  a  while  A  yon  shall  heare. 
that  time  in  the  Land  of  Denmarke 

2  Sarasens  where,  stont  A  starke, 
A  were  of  King  Angnis  kinde, 
of  his  next  blood  that  was  soe  hynde; 
the  one  was  come  of  the  Brother, 
A  of  the  sister  come  the  other ; 
strong  men  thew  were,  A  fell, 
A  theire  names  I  can  yon  tell ; 
the  one  was  called  Str  Gamor, 
A  the  other  Sir  Malador. 
Gamor  came  of  the  brother  befome, 
the  other  was  of  the  sister  borne, 
great  Jjords  were  they  of  Land : 

Sir  Malador  held  in  his  hand 
2  dnchyes,  A  Gamor  3 ; 
.  stowter  men  might  none  bee. 
2264         when  they  heard  how  ktn^  Angnis 


224S 


2252 


*  rather  "  Bworne  aU  and  some." — P. 
The  imeaia  is  allowable  in  early  English. 
— F. 

■  Lond. — P.  Instead  of  what  follow 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
the  Prose  Romance,  p.  60-4,  has  a  story 
of  a  baron,  envious  of  Merlin,  who,  as 
Merlin  prophesied,  breaks  his  neck;  then 
Merlin's  foretelling  of  two  days  fight. 


and,  on  the  third,  the  appearance  of  a 
flying  draffon  in  the  air,  which  will  give 
the  British  victory. — ^F. 

■  t.  e,  took,  from  nym,  to  take. — ^P. 

*  early,  soon.— P. 

*  Loss,  damage^  hurt     61.  ad  Chauc. 
—P. 

'  P.  has  added  an  e  to  the  end. — F. 
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2288 


2292 


2296 


in  England  was  slaine  I- wis, 

altogether  can  they  speake, 

theire  vnckles  death  they  wold  wreake ; 

&  soe  great  an  oste  together  they  brought 

that  they  >  number  they  can  tell  nought ; 

but  vnto  shipp  they  gone  anon, 

&  the  seas'  to  flowe  began. 

the  winde  soe  well  began  to  blow  * 

that  they  landed  att  Bristowe. 

then  Merlyn  knew  itt  well  anon, 

A  told  it  Yther  &  Pendragon, 

'  how  there  was  comen  from  Denmarke 

a  stronge  oste  stout  &  starke, 

with  many  Sarazens  of  Price, 

for  to  Auenge  King  Anguis.' 

"  In  England,"  sayd  Merlyn  then, 

"  such  an  oste  was  neuer  secne ; 

I  say  to  you  with-outen  Layne, 

the  one  of  you  shalbe  slayne ; 

&  whether  of  you  soe  ere  it  is, 

shall  haue  to  meede  heauens  blisse." 

but  for  noe  meede  he  wold  not  saino 

whether  of  them  shold  be  slaine ; 

but  neuer-the-lesse  yee  shall  heare. 

Merlyn  Loued^  well  Vther, 

the  least  heere  ^  that  was  on  his  crowne, 

then  all  the  body  of  Pendragon.  ^pogo  177.] 

Hee  bade  them  dight  them  anon 

against  their  foemen  for  to  gone, 

&  sayd  '  Pendragon  with-out  fayle 

Yppon  the  Land  shold  them  assayle ; ' 

*'  &  Yther,  alsoe  I  bidd  thee, 

thou  shalt  wend  by  the  sea^ 

&  looke  that  theere  scapen  none 


who  resolvo 
to  avenge 
Angois'i 
death. 

They  gather 
a  great  host, 
•etfiaU, 


and  land  at . 
Bristol. 
Iferlin 
knows  it; 
teUsUther 
and 

Pendragon 
of  it; 


and  says  it 
will  be  the 
death  of  one 
oft 


ho  will  not 
say  which : 


but  yon 
shall  hear 
(Herlin 
loves  Uther 
best). 


Merlin  bids 


Pendragon 

attack  tho 

Saracen 

Danes 

in  front  by 

land, 

while  Uther, 

in  their  rear. 


»  the.— P. 

■  MS.  may  be  seat,—V. 


■  The  b  is  an  altered/.— F. 

•  bettor.— P.  •  hair.— P 
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S904 


the 


fleroelji  S308 


uidkUUn 
many  of 


thikt  th«ir 

number 

cannot  be 

told. 

Merlin  telU 

Uther 

be  «h«]l  noi 

boilmin, 


tmt\  b« 


th« 


Peodngon 


SSIS 


S316 


SS80 


2324 


232S 


pnt«  the 
Bamoen 
Danes  to 
flight. 
Vthor 
intemipti 
them  in 
their  rear; 

*  erericho  one.- 


2332 


till  they  be  slaine  ea^rje-eche  ^  one.** 

Pendragon  was  a  donghtye  Elnight, 

A  fell  &  BgBT  for  to  fight; 

he  neaer  for  stroakes  wold  forbeare 

against  noe  man  with  aheeld  or  speare, 

nor  better  did  wtth-onten  fajle, 

A  thai  was  seene  in  that  Battaile ; 

he  tooke  his  oaste  wtth  might  A  mayne, 

A  went  the  Sararana  &st  againe ; 

&  when  they  were  together  mett, 

there  were  8fex>ke8  sadl je  sett ; 

many  a  heathen  Sarasen 

he  clone  downe  to  the  chin ; 

many  a  man  was  sticked  tho, 

A  many  a  good  steed  was  slayne  alsoe. 

the  Booke  saith  with-onien  Lye 

there  was  done  snch  ohinaliye ; 

of  the  folke  that  Pendragon  fell, 

noe  man  can  the  number  telL 

A  Vther  to  the  sea  went, 

&  Merlyn  told  him  yerament 

that  he  shold  not  that  day  be  slaine. 

then  was  Vther  wonderons  fayne,* 

&  in  his  hart  soe  wonderons  Lyght 

that  hee  was  feirce  &  fell  in  fight, 

A  Egerlye  wtth-ont  fayle 

the  Sarazens  he  can  assayle, 

A  fast  against  them  can  stryde  ' 

that  many  a  Sarazen  lost  their  liffe. 

Pendragon  A  his  folke  in  hast 

the  Sarazens  fast  to  ground  th6  cast, 

that  there  were  none  against  them  stoode, 

but  fledd  away  as  they  were  wood. 

but  Vther  in  that  ilke  tyde 

kept  them  in  on  the  other  syde ; 


-P. 


glBd.— P. 


■  strire  or  striflfo. — P. 
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with  strong  Battajle  &  strokes  hard 

he  drone  them  all  againe  backward ; 

A  when  that  they  noe  farther  might, 

on  Pendragon  can  th£  light, 

a  100  Sarazens  on  a  rowte 

att  once  Lajd  him  all  abont. 

who-soe  had  scene  Pendragon  then,' 

he  might  hane  seene  a  Donghtje  man  ; 

for  all  that  he  might  ener  reach, 

tmlje  th6  need  noe  other  Leech. 

the  Sarazens  stout  A  grim, 

slew  his  steed  vnder  him*; 

&  when  hee  had  Lost  his  steed, 

great  mthe  itt  is  in  bookes  to  reede 

how  that  he  on  foote  stood 

till  that  he  lost  his  harts  bloode. 

a  100  Sarazens  att  a  brajd  ' 

all  att  once  att  him  Lajd, 

&  broken  him  body  &  arme, 

&  slew  him  there ;  &  that  was  harme. 

&  when  that  Vither  ynderstoode 

his  brother  was  slaine,  he  waxt  neere  woodc, 

&  bade  his  men  fast  fight, 

&  he  bestirrde  him  like  a  Kni^^t : 

of  aU  the  Sarazens  that  were  left  aline 

there  scaped  noe  more  but  5. 

of  the  Christian  men  were  but  slano 

8081  certane ; 

&  in  that  ilke  country  thoe 

a  mile  might  noe  man  goe — 

neither  by  dale  nor  by  downe — 

but  he  shold  tread  on  a  dead  man.' 

And  when  itt  was  against  the  night, 

Vther  had  discomfited  them  in  fight ; 

he  went  home  into  his  inne, 

*  than, — P.  ■  on  a  sudden. — F. 


drlTesthem 
iMck; 


Mid 

ahandred 
■arround 
Pendragon, 


killhlfl 


and  then  he 

flghtoon 

foot  till  ho 

Ifl  slain. 

Ahnndrod 

Danes 

roahathlm, 


and  day 
him,  lad  to 

Uther 


Udfl  his  men 
fight  fast, 


and  only  five 
Danes  escape 
aUTe. 


SOSlOhrls- 

tiaoaaie 

killed. 


[poge  178.] 


Uther  goes 
home  at 
night. 

ino&.~— P. 
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A  asket  oonnoell  of  Herljne. 

Pendragon  was  out  acmglit, 

&  to  the  chnrch  fiill  &yre  brought ; 

he  was  grauen  A  hiyd  full  Menye 

in  the  towne  of  Glaaenbuzye, 

A  thnfl  ended  that  donghfye  KmghL 

Qod  grant  his  sonle  to  bHsse  soe  bright ! 

A  all  that  done  soe  for  the  right, 

I  praj  lesn  for  his  might 

he  grant  them  heanens  blisse  abone  ! 

Amen,  Ambn,  for  his  mothers  lone ! 

ffins. 


[  "  Dulcina,*^  printed  in  the  Loose  Songs^  foUatos  here^  p.  178  of  the  MS.] 
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Pebct  remarks  m  a  note  to  L  96,  p.  501  below^  at  the^end  of 

the  first  part  of  the  following  ballad,  page  180  of  the  MS., 

*^  Hitherto  the  King  himself  speaks.     In  what  follows  the  Poet 

carries  on  the  narrative.    From  the  difference  of  style  and  meter 

they  should  seem  to  be  two  different  songs."    This  is  evidently 

the  case.    The  original  ballad  must  have  ended  with  1.  96,  and 

is  a  simple  narrative  by  Arthur  of  who  and  what  he  was,  what 

countries  he  won,  what  giants  and  men  he  killed ;  how,  while  he 

was  emperor  at  Bome,  news  of  Mordred's  treason  came  to  him ; 

how  he  returned  and  fought  him,  losing  all  his  own  valiant 

knights,  and  killing  Mordred  and  every  one  of.  his  men.     Then 

a  subsequent  minstrel  or  copier  must  have  thought  ''what  a  pity 

that  all  the  details  of  that  last  great  battle  in  the  West  should 

be  left  out  I"     So  he  set  to  work  to  add  them,  and  has  told 

again  the  oft-told  tale  that  never  dies :  how  the  chance  drawing 

of  a  sword  by  a  knight  to   kill,  an  adder,  let  loose  on   one 

another  the  hosts  that  were  waiting  to  part  as  friends ;  how  on 

that  bloody  field  all  Britain's  ** noble  Chivalry  took  their  end" — 

for  one  man's  sin  the  fairest  company  that  e'er  was  thought  of, 

died ; — ^how  the  fruit  of  Arthur's  incest  wounded  to  the  death  his 

father-king ;  how  Duke  Lukin,  after  thrice  failing  to  obey  his 

Lord's  commands,  threw  Escalberd  into  the  stream,  and 

.    .    ranne  againe  to  teU  the  King, 

but  the  Ktfi^  was  gone  firom  ynder  the  tree ; 


>  A  very  curiousRomantic  old  Ballad,  The  fonner  part  of  this  Ballad  is  upon 

or  rather  two.    see  st  25. — P.  the  Plan  of  Guj  &  Phillis.    see  Page 

N.B.  The  facto  here  referred  to  may  262.— P. 

he  found  related  at  large  in  the  Old  N.B.  Inthisand  thefoUowing,  Imade 

Chronicles,  especially  an  old  Cronyde  many  corrections  wAtch  I  did  not  think 

Folio,  black  Lettre,  printed  at  Antwerp  it  necessary  to  enumerate. — P. 
1493,  by  Oeraid  de  leew.^P. 

VOL.  I.                                                K  K 
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Aithnrls 


but  to  what  place  he  cold  not  tell, 
for  neuer  after  hee  did  him  see ; 
bat  he  see  a  barge  from  the  land  goe, 
&  heardi  Ladyes  honle  &  cry.  .  . 


UFF  Braite  hiB  blood'  is  Brittaine  borne, 

King  Artbor  I  am  to  name  f 
througb  cbristendome  &  beatbjnesse* 
4         well  knowen  is  mj  worthy  fiune. 


andlbeUeFS 
in  God. 


InUed 
BriUin 
in  A.D.  490, 


and  kept  the 
Ronnd 
Table 
of  130 

fctiightai, 


f earad  thro* 
the  world. 


Uther  begat 
me  on 
Agyana. 


In  leBiifi  cbrist  I  doe  beleene, 

I  am  a  cbristyan  borne' ; 
the  father,  sone,  A  holy  gost, 
8         one  god,  I  doe  adore. 

in  the  490  yeere 

over  Brittaine  I  did  rayne 
after  my  savior  christ  his  byrth, 
12         What  time  I  did  maintaine 

the  fellow-shipp  of  the  table  round, 

Boe  ffamous  in  those  dayes, 
wheratt  100  Noble  Knt^^ts 
16         &  30:  sitt*  alwayes, 

who  for  their  deeds  &  Martiall  ffeates- 

as  bookes  done  yett  record — 
amongst  all^  Nations 
30        wer  feared  throwgh  the  world. 

&  in  the  castle  of  TyntagiU^ 

King  Vther  mee  begate 
of  Agyana,^  a  bewtyons  Ladyo,^ 
84        &  come  of  his  estate. 


[page  179.] 


>  Bmtns'  blood,  rather  Bnitv*8,— P. 

'  As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  hetkenease, 
Chauc  Cant  T.  Prol.  Harl.  MS.  7334. 
— F. 

'  bore  is   used    in  OJ).  for   borne 


pa88im.>-P.  *  sat — ^P. 

•  other. — P.  pronounce  na-ti-ona. — F. 

•  Tyntagel.—P. 

•  Ilia  Iff  erne  in  the  old  Chioniclos.  — P. 

•  dame.— P. 
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&  when  I  was  15  yeere  old, 
then  was  I  crowned  Kifig  ; 

all  Brittaine  was  att  an  vprore, 
I  did  to  qoiett  bringe. 


At  fifteen 
I  was 
downed, 


A  droue  the  Saxons  from  the  realme, 

who  had  opprest  this  Land; 
&  then  I  conquered  thronge  Manly  feats 
32         all  Scottlande'  with  my  hands.' 


droTO  oat 

theSazonfl, 

and 

conqnerod 

Scotland, 


Ireland,  Denmarke,'  Norway, 
these  oonntryes  wan  I  all, 
Iseland,  Gotheland,  &  Swethland, 
36         &  made  their  "EUngs  my  thrall. 


Denmark, 
and  Iceland. 


5  KinffB  of  Pauye*  I  did  kill 
amidst  that  bloody  strife ; 
besides  the  gredan  Emperoor, 
40        who  alsoe  Lost  his  liffe. 


Ikniedflve 
Pavlankinga 
andaOreek 
emperor. 


I  conquered  aU  Gallya 

that  now  is  called  finance, 
&  1  slew  the  hardy  fipoland  feild,* 
44         My  honor  to  advance ; 


Iconqneied 
France, 
elew  Frollo, 


&  the  vgly  Gyant  Danibns* 

soe  terrible  [to]  vewe, 
that  in  St  Bamords  mount  did  Lye, 
48        by  force  of  armes  I  slew  ; 

&  <^  Lacyes  the  Emperoor  of  Boome, 
I  brought  to  deadly  wracke ; 


the  giant 
DanJbiu, 


Borne, 
and  1000 
oChla 
knights. 


■  All  Soodf  then  thro*  manly  feats 
I  conquerd  with  my  hands. 
$ie  legerim. — P. 
«  hand.— P. 

•  and.— P. 

*  Pavye.— P. 


*  FroU  in  field  :  FrollorFroUe,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  old  Chronicles,  was  a  Boman 
knt^At,  Governor  of  France.— P. 

•  odled  Dynabns  in  the  Chronicles. 
—P. 

»  delend.— P. 
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&  a  1000  more  of  Noble  KtUghis 
for  feare  did  tome  their  backes. 


Thanl 


whose  carkasse  I  did  send  to  Boome, 

cladd  poorlye  on  a  beere. 
&  afterward  I  past  Monntioje, 
56         the  next  approching^yeere ; 


•ad  In  Boma 


then  I  came  to  roome,^  where  I  was  mett 

right  as  a  conqoeronr, 
ft  by  all  the  cardinalls  solempnelye 
60         I  was  crowned  an  Emperonr. 


TlMn.BCfwt 
Game  of 
Moidnd'f 
■dultoy 


64 


one  winter  [there]  I  made  *  abode, 
&  then  word  to  me  was  brought 

how  Mordred,  my  sonne,'  had  ^oppressed  the 
crowne, 
what  treason  he  had  wronght 


withmr 


att  home  in  Brittaine  heere  w»th  my  Qneene ; 

therfore  I  came  with  speede 
to  Brittaine  backe  with  all  my  power, 
68        to  qnitt^  that  traiterons  deede. 


Mofdnd 
opposed  my 


trail 
effeoCadit, 


&  when  att  Sandwiche  I  did  Land, 

where*  Mordred  me  with-stoode^ ; 
but  yett  att  last  I  landed  there 
72        with  efl^on  of  Much  blood, 


iMliigBlr 
Oawftlne. 


ffor  there  my  nephew  Sir  Ghkwaine  dyed, 
being  wonnded  on*  that  sore* 


'  Rome.— P. 

•  there  I  made. — ^P. 

'  In  the  Chionicles  &e.  he  is  called  his 
nephew. — ^F.  The  romances  make  him 
ArthuT^B  son  by  inceetaous  intercourse 
with  his  sister,  King  Lot's  wife.— F. 

♦  per. — ^P.  (so)         *  1.6.  requite.— P. 


•  there.— P. 

•  Thers  is  a  dip-stroke  between  the  d 
and  0.— F. 

■  in  that  sore^P. 

The  w^  Sir  Lancelot  in  fight. 
Had,  &C.-P. 

•  shore.— P. 
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76 


that  Sir  Lancolott  in  figbt 
had  giuen  him  before.* 


thence  chased  I  Mordred  away, 

who  ffledd  to  London  wright*  ; 
ffit)m  London  to  Winchester, 
80         A^  to  Gor[n]waIle,  hee  tooke  his  fljght; 

&  still  I  him  pnrsned  wtth  speed 

iill  at  the  Last  wee  mett, 
wherbj  appointed  >  day  of  fight 
84         was^  agreede  A  sett,  [page  iso.^ 

*  where  wee  did  fight  soe  Mortallye 

of  line  eche  other  to^  deprine, 
that  of  100:1000  men 
88        scarce  one  was  left  aline ; 


Ic 

MordTBd 

toOomwall, 


till  we  met. 


We  fought ; 
nearly 
100,000  wen 


there  all  the  Noble  chinalrye 

of  Brittaine  tooke  their  end ! 
0 !  see  how  fickle  is  their  state^ 
9a         that  doe  ypon  *  feates  depend  ! 

there  all  the  traiterons  men  were  slaine, 

not  one  escaped  away ; 
A  there  dyed  all  my  Yallyant  KnightB ! 
96         alas  ^Aatwoefnll  day!  ^ 


all  Britain's 

noble 

knlghtst 


AllMor- 

died'amen 

were  killed, 

and  all  my 

▼aliant 

knigfata. 

Alasl 


[Part  n.] 

bnt  Tpon  a  Monday  '^  after  Triniiy  sonday 
this  battaile  fonghten  cold  bee. 


On  Trinity 
Sonday 
before  the 


'  1.  76-&  75  are  written  in  one  line  in  '  life  each  to. — P. 


the  MS.— F. 

•  right— P. 

•  an  appointed. — P. 
«  there  was.— P. 

•  where  we  did  light  of  mortal  life 
Eche  other  to  deprive. — P. 


state.— P.  The  «  has  a  flonrish  like 
«  at  the  end.— F. 

•  on.— P. 

'  Percy's  note  here  is  printed  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  Poem. — ^F. 

"  The  Mom.— P. 
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where  many  a  Knight  ciyed  well-away ! 
100       alacke,  the  more  pittye ! 


0«w«in*s 
Bhout 
appoan  to 
Aithor* 


bat  ypon  Sunday  in  the  enening  then, 
when  the  King  in  his  bedd  did  Lye, 
he  thought  Sir  Gkkwaine  to  him  came, 
104        &  thus  to  him  did  say  * : 


him  not  to 
light  next 
dny. 


108 


*^  Now  as  you  are  my  vnckle  deere, 
I  pray  you  be  mled  by  mee, 

doe  not  fight  as  to-morrow  day,* 
but  put  the  battelle  of  if  you  may  ' ; 


•ndhk 
knights 
are  away  in 
Fnnoe. 


"  for  Sir  Lancelott  is  now  in  franco, 

&  many  Knighis  wtth  him  full  hardye, 
&  wtth-in  this  Month  here  hee  wilbe, 
US       great  aide  wilbe  ^  to  thee." 


Arthnr  tells 
his  nobles 


hee  wakened  forth  of  his  dreames : 

to  his  Nobles  thai  told  hee, 
how  he  thought  Str  Gawaine  to  him  came, 
116       &  these  words  sayd  Certainly. 


ThoysdTise 
nofrottation 
with 
Moidrad. 


&  then  th£  gaue  the  King  cooncell  all, 

ypon  Mnnday  Earlye 
that  hee  shold  send  one  of  his  heralds  of  armes 
120       to  parle*  wtth  his  sonne,  if  itt  might  bee. 


Aithnr 
•endstwelTB 
knights  to 
tbepMrlej, 


&  12  knights  King  Arthur  chose, 

the  best  in  his  companye, 
that  they  shold  goe  to  meete  his  sonne, 
124       to  agree  if  itt  cold  bee. 


»  076.—?. 

■  delend.~P. 

■  but  put  it  off  if  you  may. — P. 


*  to  giye,— P. 

•  parle,  parly. — P. 
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&  the  King  charged  all  his  host  and  oideR 

-                 ^      .     «  hiB  host  not 

in  rcadynesse  for  to  bee,  to  stir 

nnlen  any 

that  Noe  man  shold  noe  weapons  sturr  knight 

128       with-out  a  sword  ^  drawne  amongst  his  Kn^^ts  the  «wonL 
see. 

&  Mordred  rpon  the  other  part,  icoidxed 

alaoaends 

12  of  his  Knt^^ts  chose  hee  twetre 
that  they  shold  goe  to  meete  his  fi^ther 
132       betweene  those  2  hosts  fayre  &  free. 

&  Mordred  charged  his  ost  utoortSs 

in  like  manner  most  certainely,  *°  '^  '***'• 
that  noe  man  shold  noe  weapons  stnrre 
136       wtth-out  a  sword  drawne  amongst'  them  th6  see ; 

for  he  dnrst  not  his  &ther  trust,  Neither 

nor  the  &ther  the  sonne  '  certainley.  tnut  the 
alacke !  this  was  a  woefnll  case 
140       as  ener  was  in  christentje ! 


other. 


but  when  they  were  mett  together  there,  The  knights 

agree  on 

&  agreed  of  all  things  as  itt  shold  bee,  a  trace; 

&  a  monthes  Leagae  then  there  was 
144       before  the  battele  fonghten  shold  bee, 

an  Adder  came  forth  of  Bnsh,  an  adder 

stnnge  one  of  "king  Arthirs  Knt^^ts  below  his  knee :  of  them ; 
alacke !  this  was  a  woeMl  chance 
148       as  ener  was  in  christentye  ! 

the  Knight  he  found  him  wounded  there, 

&  see  the  wild  worme  there  to  bee ; 
his  sword  out  of  his  scabberd  he  drew ;  he  drawst 

162       alas !  itt  was  the  more  pittye !  "^    ' 

»  imleaa  swoides.— P.  •  againflt-^P.  •  aome  in  MS. — ^F. 
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ihehoite  A  when  these  2  osis  saw  they  sword  drawen, 

th6  loyned  battell  certamlye, 
»d  of  Till  of  a  100:1000 :  men  Ci»««  i^i-l 

100,000  men 

only  ttiw      156       of  one  sido  was  left  but  3. 

an  left, 

but  all  were  slaine  that  durst  abyde, 
•but  some  awaye  that  did  flee. 
1.  Aithor,  King  Arthur  vpon  his  owne  pariye 

160       himselfe  aliue  cold  be, 

9.  Dnks  A  Lukdn  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 

Laldn, 

•ad  9.  A  Bedever  his  Butler  oertainlye. 

the  KtHg  looked  about  him  there, 
164       A  saw  his  KnighiB  all  slaine  to  bee ; 

^^^  "  Alas !  "  then  sayd  Noble  King  Arthur 

J^j^  "  that  euer  this  sight  I  see ! 

u!^M  ^  ^^  ^  ™7  good  Knt^^ts  lye  slaine, 

168  A  the  traitor  yett  aliue  to  bee ! 


Alire. 


He  will  dej  "  loe  where  he  leanes  vpon  his  sword  hillts 

amongst  his  dead  men  oertainlye ! 
I  will  goe  slay  him  att  this  time ; 

175  neuor  att  better  advantage  I  shall  him  see." 

mmL^  «<  Nay !  stay  here,  my  Leege !  "  then  said  the  Duke, 

him,  "  for  lone  A  chariiye  ! 

for  wee  haue  the  battell  woone, 

176  for  yett  aliue  wee*  are  but  8 :  " 

*w»*  Artto  the  Khig  wold  not  be  perswaded  then, 

>»"»»  but  his  horsse  then  Mounted  hee  ; 

his  Butler  t[hat]  helped'  him  to  horsse, 
180       his  bowells  gushed  to  his  knee. 

«  altho  alive  we.— P.  •  *  helped,  or  as  he  helped/— P.   MS.  thelped.— F. 
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"  alas !  "  then  said  noble  hing  ArUior,  grierca  oTer 

"  that  this  sight  I  euer  see,  woondfl, 

to  see  this  good  knight  for  to  be  slaine 
184       for  lone  ^  for  to  helpe  mee !  " 

he  pnt  his  speare  into  his  rest^  M^Si** 

A  att  his  Sonne  he  ryd  feirclye,  S^gJS^h. 

&  through  him  there  his  speare  he  thrust 
188       a  &tham  thorrow  his  body. 

the  Sonne  he  felld*  him  wounded  there.  Monired 

'  woandt 

&  knew  '  his  death  then  to  bee ;  Arthur, 

he  thrust  himselfe  ypon  his  speare, 
192       &  gaue  his  father  a  wound  certainlye. 

but  there  dyed  S*r  Mordrod  ^  ««« <>» 

presently  ypon  that  tree, 
but  or  ere  the  King  returned  againe, 
196       his  butler  was  dead  certainlye. 


too. 


then  bespake  him^  Noble  Kdng  Arthur,  Artimr 

these  were  the  words  sayd  hee,  2^!L_. 

sayes,  "  take  my  sword  Escalberd  ^ 

200       from  my  side  &yre  &  free, 

&  throw  itt  into  this  riuer  heere ;  into  the 

rit«r. 

for  all  the  vse  of  weapons  Qe  deliuer  vppe, 
heere  Tndemeath  this  tree." 


S04   the  Duke  to  the  riuer  side  he  went,  uSSw«  in 

A  his  sword  in  threw  hee  ;  JjlS^ 


&  then  he  kept  Escalberd,  t£^£^ 

I  tell  you  certainlye ; 


>  for  his  lore.— P.  *  Calibnm,  the  swoid  of  King  Arthnr* 

t  felt^F.  was  presented  ▲.d.   1191   to  Tsncred> 

•  MS.  may  be  know.— F.  Kiii^  of  Sicily,  by  onp  King  Richard  I* 

^  Tie.  Lnkyn,  Duke  of  Gloster.^P.  See  Rapin,  toI.  i.— P. 
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208   h  then  he  came  to  tell  the  King, 
kxOva  Mka  the  Ving  said,  *^  Lnldn,  what  did  thon  see  ?  " 

**  Nothing."'  *'  noe  thing,  my  leege,"  the[n]  ^  aajd  the  dnke, 

"  I  tell  you  certainlye." 

**  Go  ■gain,     212    "  O  goe  sgalne/'  said  the  kma, 

itnd  throw  In  o         o 

my  sword."  "  for  loue  &  charitje, 

&  throw  my  sword  into  thai  riner, 
thai  nener  I  doe  itt  see." 


LoUn 
throws  in 
the 
scabbMd, 


216    the  Dnke  to  the  riner  side  he  went, 
&  the  ktTt^s  scaberd  in  threw  hee ; 
h  still  he  kept  Escalbard 
for  yertne  sake  fiure  &  &ee. 


.and  telU 
Arthur 
he  saw 
nothing. 


220   he  came  againe  to  tell  the  Km^ ; 

the  King  sayd,  **Liikin,  what  did  thou  see  ?  " 
*' nothing,  my  leege,"  then  sayd  the  Duke, 
"I  tell  yon  certainlye." 


Arthnr  224 

threatens  to 
kill  him. 


Lnkln 
throws  in 
Bacalherd; 

a  hand  and 
aim 
catch  it. 

Lnkln  finds 
Arthur 


*  O  goe  againe,  Lnkin,"  said  the  Ktn^,  tP*8«  i**0 

"  or  the  one  of  vs  shall  dye." 
then  the  Duke  to  the  riuer  sid  went^ 
&  then  KingB  sword  then  threw  hee : 

228    a  hand  &  an  arme  did  meete  thai  sword, 
h  flourished  3  times  certainlye. 
he  came  againe  to  tell  the  Kfn<jr, 

but  the  King  was  gone  from  Tnder  the  tree,^ 


andnesa 
barge  Ro 
from  the 
shore. 


232   but  to  what  place,  he  cold  not  tell, 
for  neuer  after  hee  did  him  see, 
but  he  see  a  barge  from  the  land  goe, 

&  hearde  Ladyes  '  houle  k  ctj  certainlye ; 


'  then.— P. 

*  This  is  the  tradition  alluded  to  by 
Bon  Quixote. — P. 
'  By  this  word  old  English  writers 


expressed  what  the  Romans  called 
Nymphm,  &c.  Summo  ulularunt  vertice 
NymphiB.  iEn.  4,  168.— P. 
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236   but  whether  the  hlng  was  there  or  noe 
he  knew  not  certainlje. 
the  Dnke  walked  by  that  Riners  side 
till  a  ^happell  there  found  hee, 


Lakin  walks 
to  a  chapel. 


240   &  a  preist  hj  the  anlter '  side  there  stood. 

the  Dnke  kneeled  downe  there  on  his  knee 
&  prayed  the  preists,  "  for  christs  sake 
the  rights*  of  the  church  bestow  on  mee !  " 


prays  for  the 
rites  of  the 
oborch. 


244    for  many  dangerous  wounds  he  had  vpon  him,^ 
&  liklye  he  was  to  dye. 
&  there  the  Duke  lined  in  prayer 
tin  the  time  that  hee  did  dye. 


and  liYes 
there  tiU  he 
dies. 


248    *  King  Arthur  lined  K.vng  22  yeere 
in  honor  and  great  fame, 
&  thus  by  death  suddenlye 
was  depriued  from  the  same. 

ffins. 


Arthnr 
reigned 
twenty-two 
years. 


»  altar.— P. 
«  rites.— P. 
»  ddend;— P. 


*  I  take  this  stanza  to  belong  to  the 
first  part.— P. 


[TAe  loose  songs  "  Of  a  Furitams  "  and  "  Coolce  Lawell " 
follow,  pages  182-4  of  the  M8.'\ 
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Hinse  Solvit  Sc  Mif)09i^u 

[Page  184  of  HS.] 

•*  Ik  moet  copies  of  y*  old  aong  'tis  *  the  Abbots  of  Canterbury,'" 
says  Percy's  note  in  the  maauscript  Another  copy  is  ^  In  the 
printed  collection  of  old  Ballads,  1726,  YoL  2.  p.  43.  N.  viiL," 
but  ''N.B.  This  song  is  more  ancient  and  very  different  from 
the  printed  copy:  containing  double  the  quantity."  In  his 
Introduction  to  ''E.  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbuiy," 
''  Beliques,"  ▼.  2,  p.  302,  1st  ed.,  the  Bishop  says,  '^  The  common 
popular  baUad  of  'King  John  and  the  Abbot'  seems  to  have 
been  abridged  and  modernized  about  the  time  of  James  I.  from 
one  much  older,  intitled  ^King  John  and  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury.'  The  editor's  folio  MS.  contains  a  copy  of  this 
last,  but  in  too  corrupt  a  state  to  be  reprinted;  it  however 
afforded  many  lines  worth  revising,  which  will  be  found  inserted 
in  the  ensuing  stanzas  [of  ^  K.  John  and  the  Abbot "],  chiefly 
printed  from  an  ancient  black-letter  copy  "to  the  tune  of 
Derrydown."  Besides  the  above  names,  the  tune  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  '*  A  Cobbler  there  was,"  and  as  ^  Death  and  the 
Cobler  "  (Chappell's  "Pop.  Music,"  L  348 ;  tune  at  p.  350>  ^  Both 
<  The  King  and  the  Abbot '  and  '  The  King  and  the  Bishop'  are  in 
the  catalogue  of  ballads  printed  by  Thackeray  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  The  story  upon  which  these  ballads  are  founded 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth  century  "  (t6.  p.  350). 


rutenron  (jFP  an  ancient  story  He  tell  you  anon, 

Xing  Joim,  of  a  notable  prince  that  was  called  King  lohn, 

in  England  was  borne,  wtth  maine  3d  with  might 
ft  iMd  lot  he,   4       hee  did  much^  wrong,  &  mainteined  litle  right. 

»  mickle.— P. 
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ihis  Noble  prince  ivas  vexed  in  veretye,  and  he  was 

for  he  was  angry  with  the  biflhopp  of  canterbury  ^o^iahop 

ffor  his  house-keeping  &  his  good  cheere.  buy 

th^  rode  post  for  him,  as  yon  shall  heare ; 

they  rode  post  for  him  verry  hastilye ; 

the  King  sayd  the  bishopp  kept  a  better  honse  then  for  bdng 

,  "  Mrr        r  richer  than 

hee; 


a  100  men  enen,  as  I  say,' 
12         the  Bishopp  kept  in  his  honse  enerye  day, 
3d  50  gold  chaines,'  withont  any  donbt, 
in  yeluett  coates  waited  the  Bishopp  about, 
the  Bishopp,  he  came  to  the  court  anon  The  Bishop 

**  oomeBto 

16         before  his  prince  fAat  was  called  Km^  lohn.  a>turt: 

as  soone  as  the  Bishopp  the  King  did  see, 

''  0,"  quoHi  the  King,^  "  Bishopp,  thow  art  welcome  King  John 
to  mee !  him, 

there  is  noe  man  soe  welcome  to  towne 
20         as  thou  that  workes^  treason  against  my  crowne."      aocnseshim 

of  treason, 

"  My  leege,"  qttoth  the  Bishopp,  "  I  wold  it  were 

knowne; 
I  spend,  your  grace,  nothing  but  thai  thata  ^  *my 

owne; 
I  trust  your  grace  will  doe  me  noe  deare  ^ 
24         for  spending  my^  owne  trew  gotten  geere." 

''yes,"  qiioth  the  ktn^,  "Bishopp,  thou  must  needs  udmhe 

dye®:  "»!«« 

"  heanswerB 

>  hear  flay,  ooij. — ^P.  **  Chams  of  geld  were  then   of  lords, 

*  Neck-chains  were  oocasionallj  worn  knights,  and  gentlemen,  commonly  worn ; 

during  the  middle  ages  by  knights  and  but  a  chain  of  gold  now  (to  so  high  a 

gentlemen ;  and  to  them  were  [toa«orig.]  rate  is  gold  raised)  is  as  much  as  some 

afterwards  appended  the  badges  of  royalty  of  them  are  worth/'     (Fairholt's   Cos- 

and  nobility.    In  the  sixteenth  century  tume  m  England^  p.  416-17.) — ^F. 

gentlemen    nshen    and    stewards  used  '  '  q^  he,  Bp. '  coi\j. — ^P. 

generally  to  wear  geld  ehaiM  as  badges  *  workest — ^P.    taorkes  is  right  in  the 

of  office.    In  Middleton's"  Mad  World,  Northern  dialect— F. 

my   Masters,"     1608,    Sir    Bounteous  *  what  is.— P. 

Progress,  a  rich  old  knight,  exclaims:  '  injury. — ^F. 

"  Run,  sirrah,  call  in  my  chief  gentleman  *  of  my. — ^P. 

in  the  cton  of  gold."    Peacham,  writing  '  needs  must  thou  die. — ^P. 
in  1638,  says  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth : 
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three 


1.  W1i«th«, 
tbaKing, 


le  worth. 

9.  How  floon 

hecanoo 

xoandtae 

world. 

8.  What  be 

la  thinking 

abonC 


The  Bishop 


88 


32 


oan*t  find 
any  one  to 
rtbo 


andgoM 
bomeTery 


Hia  half, 
lirothcar, 
aaheptMid, 


adnwhat 


«*  Nothing.** 


36 


40 


44 


48 


62 


cccept  thou  can  answere  mee  questions  3, 

thy  head  shalbe  smitten  qnite  from  thy  bodye, 

&  all  thy  lining  remayne  vnto  mee. 

first,"  quoth  the  King^  *'  tell  me  in  this  steade, 

with  this  crowne  of  gold  heere  vpon'  my  head, 

amongst  my  Nobilitye'  with  loy  Sd  mnch  Mirth, 

lett  me  know  within  one  pennye  what  I  am  worth  : 

secondlye,  tell  me  without  any  dowbt 

how  soone  I  may  goe  the  whole  world  about : 

Sd  thirdly,  tell  mee  or  eu^  I  stxnte,' 

what  is  the  thing,  Bishopp,  that  I  doe  thinke. 

20  dayes  pardon  thoust  haue  trulye,^ 

Sd^  come  againe*  Sd  answere^  mee." 

the  Bishopp  bade  the  King  'god    night* ^   att  a 

word, 
he  rode  betwixt  Cambridge  3d  oxenford, 
but  neuer  a  Doctor  there  was  soe  wise 
cold  shew  him  these  questions  or  enterprise ; 
wherewith  the  Bishopp  was  nothing  gladd, 
but  in  his  hart  was  heauy  &  sadd, 
Sd  hyed  him  home  to  a  house  in  the  countrye 
To  ease  some  part  of  his  Melanchollye.       [pt^  iss.] 
his  halfe  brother  dwelt  there,  was  feirce  3d  fell, 
noe  better  but  a  shepard  to  the  Bishoppe  him-sell ; 
the  shepard  came  to  the  Bishopp  anon, 
saying,  **  my  Lord,  you  are  welcome  home ! 
what  ayles  you,"  quoth  the  shepard,  "  that  yon  are 

soe  sadd, 
&  had  wonte  to  haue  beene  soe  Meny  &  gladd  ?  " 
''Nothing,"  quoth  the  Bishopp,  "I  ayle  att   this 

time, 
will  not  thee  *  availe  to  know.  Brother  mine." 


I  on.— P. 

■  all  my  nobles. — ^P. 

•  you  shrink. — ^P. 

*  verilye.— P.    On  tkougt,  see  note  * 
p.  20.— F. 


»  then.— P. 

•  truly.- P. 
»  to.— P. 

•  goodnight — ^P. 

•  that  will  theo.— P. 
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"Brother,"  qiioth  the  Shepeard,  "you  haue  heard 

itt,> 
that  a  ffoole  may  teach  a  wisemane  witt ' ; 
saj  me  therfore  what-soener  you  will, 
&  if  I  doe  you  noe  good,  He  doe  you  noe  ill.'* 
Quoth  the  Bishop :  "  I  haue  beene  att  thy  court  auon, 
before  m^  prince  is  called  Kmg  lohn, 
&  there  he  hath  charged  mee 
against  his  crowne  with  traitorye ; 
if  I  cannott  answer  his  Misterye, 
3  questions  hee  hath  propounded  to  xnee, 
he  will  haue  my  Land  soe  faire  &  free, 
Sd  alsoe  the  head  from  my  bodye. 
the  first  question  was,  '  to  tell  him  in  that  stead 
with  the  crowne  of  gold  ypon  his  head, 
amongst  his  Nobilitye  '  wtth  loy  &  much  mirth, 
to  lett  him  know  wt'thin  one  penye  what  hee  is 

worth;' 
3d  secondlye  '  to  tell  him  with-out  any  doubt 
how  soone  he  may  goe  the  whole  world  about ;' 
&  thirdlye,  '  to  tell  him,  or  ere  I  stint, 
what  is  the  thinge  thai  he  does^  thinke.' " 
"  Brother,"  quoth  the  shepard,  "  you  are  a  man  of 

Leaminge; 
what  neede  you  stand  in  doubt  of  soe   small   a 

thinge  P 
lend  me,"   quoth  the  shepard,   "  your  Ministers  ^ 

apparrell. 
Be  ryde  to  the  court  3d  answere  your  quarrell ; 
lend  me  your  serving  men,  say  me  not  nay ; 
with  all  your  best  horsses  that  lyd  on  the  way. 
Be  to  the  court,  this  matter  to  stay; 


"Brother,  a 
fool  may 
teaoha  wi60 
man;  toU 
meyomr 
tioable." 


The  Bishop 
tells  his 
half-brother 


the  throe 
questions 
which  he 
must  answer 
or  die : 


1.  What 
King  John 
is  worth. 

3.  How 
quickly  he 
can  circle 
the  world. 
8.  What  ho 
is  thinking 
about. 


"Mere 
trifles,'* 
says  the 
Shepherd. 
"Lend  me 
your  dross, 


and  horses, 


and  111  to 
court  and 


'  never  heazd  yet.    Pr.  copy. — ^P. 

'  *  A  fool  may  pnt  Bomewhat  in  a  wise 
body's  head : '  Kay,  in  fiohn's  Handbook, 
p.  94.  *  Fools  may  sometimes  give  wise 
men  counsel : '  ib.  p.  366.    '  A  fool  may 


give  a  wise  man  a  connsel : '  Proverbs  of 
^thnd,  ed.  Hislop,  1862,  p.  281.— F. 

•  all  his  nobles.— P. 

*  that  he  doth.— P. 

»  Abbots  or  Bishops.— P. 
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88 
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111.  lea  Uum 

Christ  WM  jfXA 

■oUfor."         *"* 


*<WhatwM 
theflratr* 
»  To  tell  ma 
wbAtlam 
worth.** 


"Twenty. 


108 


«.  "How 
■ooncanl 
go  round  the 
worid?- 


"FbDowtlM 
mn. 


112 


He  speake  with  King  lohn  3d  heare  what  heele  say." 

the  Biahopp  with  speed  prepared  then 

to  sett  forth  the  shepard  with  horsae  3d  man  ' ; 

the  shepard  was  linelj  wtth-ont  any  doubt ; 

I  wott  a  Tojall  oompanye  came  to  the  conrt. 

the  shepard  hee  came  to  the  court  anon 

before  [his]  prince  thai  was  called  King  lohn. 

as  soone  as  the  ktii^  the  shepard  did  see, 

'*  0/*  q«oth  the  king,  "  Bishopp,  thou  art  welcome 

to  me ! " 
the  shepard  was  soe  like  the  Bishopp  his  brother, 
the  King  cold  not  know  the  one  from  the  other. 
Quoth  the  Kingy  "  Bishopp,  thon  art  welcome  to  me 
if  thon  can  answer  me  my  questions  3 ! " 
said  the  shepeard,  *^  if  it  please  your  grace, 
show  mee  what  the  first  qnest[i]on  was." 
*'  first,"  qtioth  the  kw^,  '*  tell  mee  in  this  stead 
wtth  the  CTOwne  of  gold  ypon  my  head, 
amongst'  my  nobilitye'  wtth  loy  &  mnch  mirth, 
within  one  pennye  what  I  am  worth." 
Quoth  the  shepard, ''  to  make^  your  grace  noe  offence, 
I  thinke  yon  are  worth  29  pence; 
for  onr  hord  lesns,  thai  bought  ys  all, 
for  30  pence  was  sold  into  thrall 
amongst  the  cursed  lewes,  as  I  to  you  doe  showe ; 
but  I  know  chiist  was  one  penye  better  then  you." 
then  the  King  laught^  3d  swore  by  St.  Andrew 
he  was  not  thought  to  bee  of  such  a  small  value. 
"  Secondlye,  tell  mee  with-out  any  doubt 
how  soone  I  may  goe  the  world  round  about." 
saies  the  shepard,  *'  it*  is  noe  time  with  your  grace 

to  scome ; 
but  rise  betime  with  the  sun  in  the  Mome, 
3d  follow  his  course  till  his  vprising, 


*  hones  and  men. — ^P. 

•  all.— P. 


•  nobles,  con*. — ^P. 

*  giTC.— P. 


this.— P. 
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<!b  then  70a  may  know  wtth-out  any  Leasing — 
&  this^  your  grace  shall  prone  the  same — 
116       yon  are  come  to  the  same  place  from  whence  yon  Midyon'udo 
came; 
24  honres,^  with-ont  any  donbt,  [page  ise.]   in  twen^x- 

*  tour  hoars." 

your  grace  may  tne  world  goe  ronnd  abont ; 
the  world  ronnd  abont,  enen  as  I  doe  say, 
120       if  with  the  snn  yon  can  goe  the  next  way." 

"  &  thirdlye  tell  me  or  ener  I*  stint,  8. "  whatdo 

,  .  I  think?" 

what  is  the  thing,  Bishoppe,  that  I  doe  thinke.** 
"  tJubt  shaU  I  doe,"  quoth  the  shepeard  ;  *'  for  veretye  "  That  i  am 
124       yon  thinke  I  am  the  Bishopp  of  Ganterbniye." 
"  why  ?  art  not  thon  ?  the  tmth  tell  to  me  ; 
for  I  doe  thinke  soe,"  qttoth  the  Ismg,  '*by  St. 

Marye." 
"not  soe,"  quoth  the  shepeard;  "the  tmth  shalbe  andiointi" 

knowne, 
128       I  am  his  poore  shepeard ;  my  brother  is  att  home." 

"  why,"  quoth  the  King,  " if  itt  soe  bee,  to^^ak'hi 

De  make  thee  Bishopp  here  to  *  mee."  ^^  Bishop. 

"Noe,  Sir,"  quoth  the  shepard,  "I  pray  yon  be  ^ha 

j.«  Shepherd 

Sullf  rofuMu. 

132       for  Be  not  bee  Bishop  bnt  against  my  will ; 
for  I  am  not  fitt  for  any  snch  deede, 
for  I  can  neither  write  nor  reede." 
"  why  then,"  quoth  the  ktW,  "  lie  gine  thee  cleere  •  John  gires 

him  9iWl% 

136       a  patten^  of  300  ponnd  a  yeere ;  a  yeari 

that  I  will  gine  thee  franke  &  free ; 

take  thee  that,  shepard,  for  coming  ®  to  me. 

free  pardon  He  gine,"  the  kinga  grace  said,  and  pardons 

140        "to  sane  the  Bishopp,  his  land  &  his  head ; 

with  him  nor  thee  Be  be  nothing  wrath  ^ ; 

here  is  the  pardon  for  him  &  thee  both." 

'  thuB.— P.  »  patent.— P. 

■  then  in  24. — ^P.  •  earning  in  MS. — F.    coming. — P. 

'  yon,  vid.  supra. — ^P.  '  wroth. — P. 

*  hereunto. — P. 

VOL.   I.  L  L 
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144 
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BiMbop 

148 

hei« 
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uMltbe 
BiKhop  girm 
him  iMid 
worth  Ml. 

152 

»j«ur. 

**  No  mote 
kepping 
■hcep  for 
ine,  then!" 

156 

Whoever 
hemdof 
Rich  ft 
clerer 
Bhophcid 
before  7 

160 

I  never  dU, 

164 

e^ejJKIng 

then  the  shepard  he  had  noe  more  to  saj, 

bat  tooke  the  pardon  &  rode  his  way. 

when  he  came  to  the  Bishopps  place^ 

the  Bishopp  asket  anon  how  all  things  was : 

*'  Brother/'  quoth  the  shepard,  "  I  hane  well  sped, 

for  I  hane  saned  both  jour  Land  &  jour  head ; 

the  'King  with  jon  is  nothing  wrath, 

for  heere  is  the  pardon  for  jon  &  mee  both.*' 

then  the  Bishopes  hart  was  of  a  Merry  cheere, 

''  brother,  thj  paines  lie  quitt  them  cleare, 

for  I  will  gine  thee  a  patent  to.thee  &  to  thine 

of  50?  a  jeere  land  good  &  fine." 

*'  I  will  to  thee  noe  longer  croche^  nor  creepe, 

nor  Be  seme  thee  noe  more  to  keepe  ihj  sheepe." 

whereeuer  wist  jon  shepard  before, 

thai  had  in  his  head  witt  snch  store 

to  pleasnre  a  Bishopp  in  snch  a  like  case, 

to  answer  3  questions  to  the  Kings  grace  ? 

whereener  wist  jon  shepard  gett  cleare 

850?,  pound  a  jeere  P 

I  nener  hard  of  his  fellow  before, 

nor  I  nener  shall,    now  I  need  to  saj  noe  more: 

I  nener  knew  shepeard  that  gott  snch  a  lininge 

But  David  the  shepeard  that  was  a  King. 

flSns. 

'  crouch. — ^P. 
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iMarpe  9inmhttu 

Perct's  Introduction  is:  "In  the  year  1584,  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  command  of  Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to 
gain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  recovering 
many  strong-holds  and  cities  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent 
(called  then  by  the  English  Gaunt),  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  &c.  See 
Stow^s  Annals,  p.  711.  Some  attempt  made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  English  volunteers  to  retrieve  the  former  of  those  places 
probably  gave  occasion  to  this  ballad.  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
our  heroine  in  history,  but  the  following  rhymes  rendered  her 
famous  among  our  poets.  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  and  calls 
any  remarkable  virago  by  her  name.  See  his  *  Epicaene,'  first 
acted  in  1609,  Act  4,  sc,  2.  '  His  *Tale  of  a  Tub,'  Act  1,  sc.  4. 
And  his  masque  infitled  *The  Fortunate  Isles,'  1626,  where  he 
quotes  the  very  words  of  the  ballad, 

**.     .     .     Mary  Amhree, 
(Who  marched  so  free, 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt^ 
And  death  could  not  daunt 
As  the  baUad  doth  vaunt), 
Were  a  bntver  wight  &c. 

She  is  also  mentioned  in  Fletcher's  *  Scornful  Lady,'  Act  5,  sub 
finem: 

**  *  My  laiige  gentlewoman,  my  Maiy  Ambree,  had  I  but  seen  into  you,  you  should 
have  had  another  bedfellow/ 


An  English  virago,  not  inferior  to  the  Pncelle  d*Orleans. — F. 

LL   2 


/ 
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'' '  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  she  is  the  virago  intended  by 
Butler  in  'Hudibras'  (P.  i.  c  3.  v.  365),  by  her  being  coupled 
with  Joan  d'Arc,  the  celebrated  *  Pucelle  d'Orleans.' 

"  A  bold  Tingo  stoat  and  tall 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  finglish  Mall"* 

**  This  ballad  [in  the  Rdiquea]  is  printed  from  a  black-letter 
copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  improved  from  the  Editor's 
folio  MS.  and  by  conjecture.*  The  full  title  is,  *  The  valorous 
acts  performed  at  Gaunt  by  the  brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Ambree, 
who  in  revenge  of  her  lover's  death  did  play  her  part  most 
gallantly.  The  tune  is  the  blind  beggar  &cJ* "  Mr.  Chappell  has 
printed  the  tune  in  his  ''Popular  Music,"  vol.  i.  p.  159. 


Atthedfi 
of  Ohent 


LaPTAINE  cooragious,  whome  death  cold  daimte, 
beseeged  the  Citye  branelye,  the  citty  of  gaimt ' ! 
they  mustered  their  soliders  by  2  &  by  8 : 
4     &  the  ffoimost  in  Battele  was  Mary  Anmbree  ! 


Mary's  lorer 


Shflfworeto 
rerengehJia 


When  braue  Sir  lohn  Maior  was  slaine  in  that  fight, 
thai  was  her  true  loner,  her  loy  &  delight, 
shee  swore  his  death  vnreuenged  shold  not  bee  ^; 
s     was  not  this  a  braue,  bonye  lasse,  Mary  Aumbree? 


with  fire 
and  iword. 


The  death  of  her  tmelone  shee  meant  to  requite 
With  fire  &  ffamine  [&]  'sword  shining  bright, 
which  lately  was  slaine  most  villanouslye ; 
IS     was  not  this  a  brane,  bonnye  Lasse,  Mary  Anmbree? 


'-'  Not  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
editions  of  the  Reliques,  Inserted  in  the 
fourth,  edited  by  Percy's  nephew. — F. 

*  "Compared  with  anoUier  in  the 
Editor's  folio  MS."  Ist,  edn.  1765 ;  "  im- 
proTed  from  the  Editors  folio  MS."  2nd. 


edn.  1767,  and  8rd.  1776.— P. 

■  bravely  besieged  the  city  of  O*. — ^P. 

*  that    his    d^kth   revenged    should 
bee.— P. 

*  &  &mine  &  sword. — P, 
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Sbee  cladd  her  selfe  from  the  top  to  the  toe  Sheciad 

in  buffe^  of  the  branest  most  seemlye  to  show,  in  mau, 

&  a  faire  shirt  of  Male  slipped  on  shee ; 
16         was  not  this  a  brane,  bonje  lasse,  Mary  Anmbree  ? 


A  hehnett  of  proofed  shee  tooke  on  her  head,  putoa 

&  a  strong  arminge  sword  shee  wore  by  her  side ;       and 
a  goodly  fayre  ganntlett  on  her  hand  put  shee ; 
20         was  not  this  &c. 


gauntlet. 


Shee  tooke  her  sword  &  her  tari?ett  in  hand,   [page  i87.]  and  got 

3,000  mei 

bidding  all  such  as  wold,  wayte  on  her  band, 
to  waite  on  her  person  there  came  lOOOf*  8 : 
24         was  not  this  a  brane  &o. 


''  My  soldiers,*'  shee  saith,  '*  soe  valiant  &  bold,  "  soidien^ 

■^  r^  .  ,  foUowme," 

now  flfollow  yowr  Gaptam  which  yon  doe  beholde ;  ■*»  "»y* 
in  the  fight  formost  my  selfe  will  I  bee !  " 
28         was  not  &c. 


Then  cryed  out  her  sonldiers,  3d  londe  th£  did  say,     T?^^ 
*'  soe  well  thou  becomes  this  gaUant  array,  £S!»"^ 

thy  hands  3d  thy  weapons  doe  well  soe  agree, 


I  32        there  was  neaer  none  like  to  Mary  Anmbree !' 


Shee  cheared  her  good  sonldiers  tliat  fonghten  for  ^^^ 

life,  with  mnric, 

With  the  cominge  of  Ancyents,^  wtth  drum  &  with 
fife, 

that  brane  sending^  tmmpetts  with  ingines  soe  free, 
86        att  last  th^  made  mention  of  Mary  Anmbree. 

>  Buff^oat.     A   leathern   ovter-gar-  *.  proof. — ^P. 

ment,  made  exoeediDglj  strong  and  un-  '  An  ancient  or  ansMmt,  a  flag  or 

yieldlnj^,  and  sometimee  an  eighth  of  an  streameri  Bet  up  in-  the  stem  of  a  ship, 

inch  thick,  excluflive  of  the  lining.  They  PkiUips. — ^F. 

were  much  naed  by  the  eoldien  in  the  *  sounding. — ^P. 
ciril  warB.    Fairkott—F, 
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MMl 

pfomim 
toMve 


40 


'*  Before  that  I  doe  see  the  worst  of  jon  all 
come  in  the  danger  of  your  enemyes  thrall, 
this  hand  &  this  sword  shall  first  sett  him  free  ;*' 
was  not  &c. 


Shcronta 
bcrfoet, 


44 


Shee  forward  went  on  in  Battaile  array, 

6  straight  shee  did  make  her  foes  flye  away; 

7  honres  in  sckirmish  continned  shee ; 
was  not  Ac. 


flrcsinto 


48 


The  skyes  shee  did  fill  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott, 
in  her  enemies  bodycs  wtth  bnlletts  soe  hott ; 
for  one  of  her  owne  men,  a  sckore  ^  killed  shee ; 
was  not  <&c. 


andcaUa 
traitoroQt 
Runner  In 
throe. 


52 


Then  did  her  ganner  spoyle  her  intent, 
pelletts  Sd  powder  away  had  he  sent : 
then  With  her  sword  shee  cutt  him  in  8, 
was  not  &c. 


Shell 
U't  rayed, 
retires  to  a 
cfuUe, 


56 


Then  was  shoe  caused  to  make  a  retyre, 
being  wisely  betrayd,  as  itt  doth  appeare ; 
then  to  sane  her  selfe  into  a  castlo  went  shee  ; 
was  not  &c. 


and  Ifl  nir- 
lunndod. 


60 


Her  foes  the  besett  her  on  enerje  side, 
thinking  in  thai  castle  shee  wold  not  abydc ; 
to  beato  downe  those  walls  they  all  did  agree  ; 
was  not  &c. 


8lic  dares 
any  three  of 
herfo&. 


64 


Shee  tooke  her  sword  &  her  targctt  in  hand, 
shee  came  to  the  walls,  and  vpon  them  did  stand, 
their*  daring  thoir  Captaiue  to  match  any  3, 
was  not  &c. 


score. — P. 


«  thero.— P. 
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*'  Thou  English  Gaptam,  what  woldest  thou  gine 
to  ransome  thy  lifTe  w^ich  else  must  not  Hue  ? 

*'  They  call 

come  downe  quickly,  &  yeeld  thee  to  mee !  "  ^^^Sa 

68         then  smiled  sweetlye  Mary  Aumbree  ; 

"  Good  gentle  Captain,  what  thinke  you  by  mee, 
or  whom  in  my  likenesse  you  take  mee  to  bee  ?  " 
"  a  knight,  sir,  of  England,  <!b  Captain  soe  free, 
72         that  I  meane  to  take  away  prisoner  with  me." 

''  Good  gentle  Captain,  behold  in  your  sight  She  wjt 

she  \b  no 

2  brests  in  my  bosome,  &  therfore  no  knight ;  knight, 

noe  Kntghtj  Sir,  of  England,  nor  Captain  soe  free,      Anmbree; 
76        but  eue[n]e'  a  pore*  bony*  Lasse,  Mary  Aumbree." 

"  J£  thou  beest  a  woman  as  thou  dost  declare, 
that  hast  mangled  our  soliders,  &  made  them  soe 

bare; 
the  like  in  my  liffe  I  neuer  did  see ; 
80         therfore  He  honor  thee,  Mary  Aumbree." 

"  Giue  '  I  be  a  woman,  as  well  thou  doest  see,  ^^  foe  wui 

get  nought 

Captain,  thou  gettst  noe  redemption  of  mee  S^^So^" 

without  thou  wilt  fight  with  blowes  2  or  3." 
84        was  not  &c. 


God  send  in  warrs,  such  euent  I  abide,  God  send 

one  like  her 

god  send  such  a  solider  to  stand  by  my  side !  ^  aght  by 

then  safely  preserued  my  person  wilbe ; 
88         there  was  neuer  none  like  to. Mary  Aumbree ! 


»  eren. — ^P.    read  f'en.— F.  *  one  of  these  seems  redundant. — ^P. 

•  giff,  i.e,  if,— P. 


END    OF  THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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THE  BODLEIAN  PEAGMENTS 
Malone,  041 ;  and  Douce  fragments,  U.  95. 


Ths  statement  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  Lambewelly  p.  142,  line  6, 
that  "  the  print  [of  Sir  LamwelV]^  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
page  preserved  in  the  Douce  collection,  has  perished,"  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a  note  to  me  of  last  June,  said : 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  had  another  unique  fragment  of  *  Syr 
Lamwell,'  difTering  from  that  in  the  Douce  collection.  Thinking 
it  better  for  both  to  be  preserved  together,  I  gave  my  fragment  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both  these  fragments  might  be  worth 
printing  in  your  Appendices,  if  you  print  any.  At  any  rate,  I 
thought  it  no  harm  to  name  it  to  yon." 

This  fragment  of  nine  leaves — eight  of  which  only  belong  to  Sir 
Lamwell — ^is  now  reprinted  here,  with  some  of  the  lost  part  filled 
up  in  italics,  by  guess  ^  and  by  comparison  with  the  text  of  the  Folio 
and  the  Donee  leaf.  The  Halliwell  fragment  corresponds,  with 
omissions  and*  additions,  to  the  first  420  lines  of  our  Folio  text, 
pp.  144-67.  The  Douce  fragment  of  one  leaf  corresponds — also 
with  omissions  and  additions — ^to  lines  844-95  of  our  text,  pp. 
165-7.  The  Douce  and  Halliwell  (or  Malone)  texts  are  of  the 
same  type— ^both  containing  the  same  omissions  frx)m,  and  additions 

>  Mr.  Skeat  has  kindly  helped  me.— F. 
TOL.  I.  MM 
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to  the  Folio  text;  but  tlie  Donee  and  Halliwell  versions  are  of 
different  editions — ^the  Halliwell  one  being  the  more  careMlj 
printed,  and  seemingly  the  earlier.  It  contains  one  line  that  the 
Donee  leaves  ont,  and  does  not  print  Aals  for  Alas,  lyese  for  l^e, 
exe  for  eye,  dbc.,  as  the  Donee  does,  lines  12,  13.  Altogether  this 
matter  forms  an  interesting  little  bit  of  bibliographieal  eram,  which 
justifies  the  reprodnetion  of  the  fragments  here. — ^F. 


f   THE  TREATY.  P-*!] 

Imng  of  kin]  .    .    .    .  ges  by  the  dajes  of  Arthur    ne««  iM 
Who  Md  Brtf]  .    .     .  ayne  in  great  honomre 
Aiid  Ml  Aw  time  a]   .     .  great  wh  jle 

He  sqfoumed  mrn]  .    .  eiy  carljle  ^ 

To  hifn  there  ca],    .    .  m  many  an  heyre 
As  he  had  many  a  w\   .  yde  where 
Of  his  Homd  Ta]    .    .  ble  the  knjghtes  all 
Had  much  mirf] .    •    .  he  in  bowre  and  in  hall  ^ 

From  every  land  of'\     .  the  worlde  so  wyde 
They  came  to  hii]    .     .  n  on  eueiy  syde 
Both  yonge  knights  and]  squyens  eke 

All  bold  hachel]    ...  era  came  hym  to  seke  i^ 

"^For  he  was  ofgre']  .    .  t  noblenes 
And  f castes  were  m  At] .  8  courte  alwayes 
And  he  gave  gifts']    .     .  and  treasure 

To  knights  that  \ceren] .  of  honoure  ^  w 

And  with  him  there]     .  was  a  bachelere 
Who  had  been  there  m]  any  a  yere 
A  yonge  knight]  ...  of  moche  niyght 

forsothe  he  hyght  20 

gaue  gyftes  m jghtely 

but  gaue  full  largely 

he  it  spente 


Sir  Lamw^ 

And  he]     .     .     . 

And  tpared  not]  . 

His  good  so  largely] 

Much  more  he  gaue  th]  .  an  he  had  rente 


Soe  outrageous] 
That  he  became]  . 
Atid  when  he  sa]  , 
Then  he  began]    • 
'  And  said  Alack  w] 
That  no  good] .    . 


ly  he  it  sette 

fer  in  dette 

we  well  that  all  was  gone 

to  make  his  mone 

o  is  that  man 

hathe  ne  no  good  can 


*"*  Not  in  the  Folio. — ^F.  different  in  the  Folio,  which  adds 

»  The  two  following  lines  are      two  after  them. — F. 
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When  he  is  far  in  ast],    .  raunge  lande 

And  no  good  A]     .     .    .    .  athe  J  vnderotande  ^ 

*  Men  wyll  mo  holde  for  a  T[tfe  wrecche ;  n***  2.] 
Where  I  become^  certeys  I ,  ne  recche. 

He  lepte  vpon  a  fayre  cour8[er 

Without  chylde  or  yet  squyfcr  ^ 

And  rode  so  forthe  in  great  [hatte 

For  to  diyue  awaye  sore  lo[ 

His  waye  he  taketh  toward  [the  west 

Bytwene  a  water  and  a  fo{rest  ^ 

The  Sonne  was  at  the  eaynltide 

He  lyghted  there  downe  an[r^  thought  to  abide 
■For  he  was  hote  in  the  w^\ther  fayre, 

He  toke  his  mantell  and  [lapped  hym  there^  ^ 

And  layde  hym  downe  tha[^  knight  free 

Vnder  the  shadowe  of  a  tr[ee 
'Alas  he  sayd  no  good  I  ha[v5 

I  wote  not  whether  to  go  [or  lave  ^ 

And  all  the  knyghtes  that  [I  knew 

Of  the  rounde  table  that  b[«  true 

Echeone  to  haue  me  was  \jflad 

Nowe  wyU  they  be  on  me  [sad  m 

Weleawaye  than  is  my  [case 

With  sore  wepynge  his  h[eart  did  pose 

With  sorrowe  and  care  th[«  he  had  thore^ 

Tyll  on  8lep}Tige  that  he  [Jell  sore  ^ 

Ail  for-sobbed  and  for-w[ar«. 
[P  8  Unes  cut  off:  lines  61-66  of  the  Foho,  p.  146  above.'] 
^Mantles  they  h]  ,    .     .    .  ad  of  reed  veluet  l^^  2*  1 

Fringed  with  go']     ...  Ide  full  well  set  ^ 

And  they  were  tyred  a]     .  boue  ouer  all 

On  their  heads  with]    ,    .  a  Joly  cumall  ^ 

Their  faces  as  whit]     .    .  e  as  snowe  or  downe 

Of  lovesome  00]  ...     .  loure  and  eyen  browne         ^3 

*  Such  had  h] e  neuer  before  se 

He  thought  ihei]  .    .    .    .  n  aungelles  of  heuen  hye" 
And  one  of  them  had  a  ^o]lde  basyne 
And  the  other  a  to],    .     .  weU  of  alysene  7« 

LamweUy  they  nighe]    .     .  de  hym  bothe  twayne 

He  rose,  a] nd  wente  them  agayne 

Welcome,  said  he,]  .    .     .  damoyselles  so  free 

'  For  the   next  two  lines  the  *  Lino  67  of  Folio. — F. 

Folio  has  twenty,  L  31-60.— F.  »  curuall,  orig.—F. 

»-*  Not  in  the  Folio.— F.  •-•  Not  in  the  Folio.— P. 
•^  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

MM  2 
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^  Sir  Em^hi,  they"].    .    .    .  uuwered  ivell  be  je  ^ 

Otar  lady  thaU  6] .    .    •    .  ijgfat  as  the  flouie 

Thee  ^redm  ^  X]   .    •    •  amwell  as  paramoure 

And  pray e  yoii]    ....  to  come  and  speke  with  her 

If  it  iktmld  be  yumr  w]   .    •  yll  nowe  ayr  ^ 

LamweU  tmiwered  tKent]    .  botfae  there 

lam  mod  fain  v]    •    •    .  ith  you  to  fare 
*  Yewr  mittreu,  bring  ye  me']  her  two 

And  from  her  wQI]   ...  I  neuer  go 

He  waehed  hii  fac]   ,    .    .  e  and  handes  also 

And  with  theee  may].    •    .•  dens  than  dyde  he  go  ^ 

[Sa^cut  of:  Unee  101-8,  p.  147-^  above^ 

kjnge  Aljxander  the  conquerouie  0^  >•] 

Ne  Salamon  in  hia  moost  honoure  ^^ 

Ne  yet  Charlemayne  the  ryche  hjnge 

Had  they  neuer  suche  a  thynge 

He  founde  in  that  pauylyon 

The  kynges  doughter  of  Mylyon  ^^ 

That  is  an  yle  in  fayry 

In  oxyan  full  nere  therby 

There  laye  a  bed  of  moche  pryee 

Couered  ouer  in  goodly  wyse  ^^ 

Theron  eate  a  mayden  bryght 

Almost  naked  yp  ryght 

All  her  clothes  besyde  her  laye 

Full  sengle  she  sate  I  saye  i^* 

In  a  mantell  of  whyte  armyne 

Couered  ouer  with  golde  full  fyne 

The  mantell  downe  for  hete  she  dyde 

Ryght  Tnder  the  gyrdell  stede  "« 

There  was  she  as  whyte  as  lylly  in  maye 

Or  snowe  that  fallethe  in  wynter  daye 

Blossome  on  brere  ne  floure 

Was  nothynge  to  her  coloure  i» 

The  reed  rose  that  was  so  newe 

To  her  reednesse  was  it  no  hewe 

[8  lines  cut  of:  lines  131-8  of  the  FoUo], 

Lamwell  she  sayd  my  harte  swete  V^*^  »•] 

For  thy  loue  my  harte  I  lete  ^^ 

There  is  no  kynge  ne  emperouie 
That  and  I  loued  hym  paramoure 
As  moche  as  I  do  nowe  the 

*  Folio  has  three  lines  for  this        '  Folio  has  ten  lines    for  two 
one. — ^F.  here. — F. 
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But  they  wolde  be  rygbt  glad  of  me  1^6 

^  Lamwell  bebelde  that  lady  bryght 

Her  loue  hym  rauyssbed  anone  lyght^ 

He  sate  hym  downe  the  lady  besyde 

Damoysell  he  sayd  tyde  what  betyde  ^^ 

Euermore  bothelowde  and  styll 

Commaunde  me  rygbt  at  your  wyll 
'  Syr  knyght  she  sayd  curtoyse  and  hende 

I  knowe  thy  state  bothe  fyrst  and  ende  ^^ 

Wylte  thou  trystly  to  me  take 

And  all  other  for  me  forsake 

I  shall  mayntayne  thyne  honoure 

With  golde  and  syluer  and  lyche  treasoure  ^^ 

On  euery  man  spende  greatly 

And  ryche  gyftes  largely 

The  more  thou  spende  the  meryer  thou  syt 

I  shall  the  fynde  ynoughe  of  it  i^ 

'His  loue  brente  lyke  the  fyre 

For  than  she  had  all  his  desyre  ' 

Of  her  prefer  he  was  full  bly the 
[P8  ImeB  cut  off:  lines  161-4  of  the  Folio,  with  164-6,  p,  140,  altered 
for  the  next  2  of  this  text  J] 

Also  they  wassbed  and  downe  sette  V^^  ^0 

And  at  soupere  togethere  they  ete  i®* 

Mete  and  drynke  they  had  plente 

Of  euery  thynge  that  was  daynte 

After  soupere  whan  daye  was  gone 

To  bedde  they  wente  bothe  anone  ^^ 

*  All  that  nyght  they  laye  in  fere 
And  dyd  that  theyr  wylles  were 

For  playe  they  sleped  lytell  that  nyght 

Till  it  began  to  be  daye  lyght  170 

LamweU  she  sayd  ryse  and  go  nowe 

Golde  and  syluer  take  ynoughe  with  you 

*  Largely  to  spende  on  euery  man 

For  ye  shall  haue  ynoughe  than  i74 

And  when  ye  wyll  gentyU  knyght 

To  speke  with  me  by  daye  or  nyght 

Vnto  some  secrete  place  ye  go 

And  thynke  on  me  so  and  so  178 

'-*  Not  in  the  Folic— F.  Folio  has  eight,  L  173-80,  p.  160. 

•  Folio  inserto  four  lines  here,    — ^F. 

1.  149-62.— F.  *  For  the  next  two  lines  tha 

»-•  Not  in  the  Folio.— F.  Folio    has    three,  1.  188-90,  and 

*  For  the  next  two    lines  the    transposes  four,  1. 191-94. — F. 
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And  I  shall  anone  with  70a  be 
No  man  saue  jou  shall  se  me 
^  Of  one  thynge  syr  I  the  defendaunte 
Of  me  syr  to  uuJke  thyne  auaunte  183 

For  yf  tiiott  do  beware  befome 
For  euer  thou  hast  my  lone  forlome  ^ 
The  maydens  brought  hym  his  hors  anone 
lie  taketh  his  leue  and  forthe  is  gone  i^ 

*  Of  treasure  he  h&the  great  plente 
And  so  rode  he  thrughe  the  cyte 
Whan  that  he  came  there  he  shulde  bene 

A  meryer  man  had  they  not  sene  ^^ 

'  Hym  selfe  he  rode  fuU  lychely 

And  his  squyers  full  stoutely  * 

Lamwell  maketh  the  noble  feestes  Pa^  ^0 

Lamwell  fynde  m3mstrelles  that  gestes  ^^ 

^  Lamwell  byethe  the  great  stedes 

Lamwell  gyueth  the  ryche  wedes 

Lamwell  geuethe  plentye  of  mete  and  drynke 

Lamwell  helpe  there  as  he  nede  ooude  thynke^        ^^ 

Lamwell  rewarde  relygyous 

Lamwell  helped  euery  pore  houB 

For  were  he  knyght  squyre  or  swayne 

"With  his  goodes  he  helped  them  *w 

Of  his  largenes  euery  man  wote 

But  no  man  knewe  howe  he  it  gote 

And  whan  hym  lyked  pryuely  and  styll 

His  lady  was  redy  at  his  wyll  «» 

Well  happy  were  nowe  that  man 

That  in  these  dayes  had  suche  one 

*  But  on  a  tyme  syr  Gawayne 

That  curtoys  knyght  and  syr  Ewayne  210 

Syr  Lamwell  with  them  also 

And  other  knyghtes  twenty  and  mo 

Wente  to  playe  them  on  the  grene 

Vnder  the  towre  there  4U  was  the  quene  ^w 

These  knyghtes  on  theyr  game  played  tho 

And  sythe  to  daunsynge  gan  they  go 

Syr  Lamwell  was  before  set 

For  his  large  spence  they  loued  hym  bet  W8 

The  quene  in  her  towre  behelde  this  all 

She  sayde  yonder  is  large  Lamwell 

»->  Linos  191-94of  theFoHo.— F.  »-•  Not  in  the  Folic— F. 

«  The  Folio  inserts  lines  203-4  *-*  Not  in  the  Folic— F. 

here.— F.  »  Part  11.  in  Uie  Folic— F. 
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Of  all  the  knygbtes  that  ben  there 
Is  none  so  fajre  a  bachelere  ^^ 

And  bathe  neyther  lemman  ne  wyfe 
I  wolde  he  loued  me  as  his  lyfe 
Betyde  me  well  betyde  me  yli  i^^^  50 

I  shall  she  sayd  go  wete  his  wyll  326 

She  toke  with  her  a  company 
Of  damoyselles  that  were  ryght  praty 
And  gothe  her  downe  anone  ryghtes 
For  to  daunoe  with  the  knygbtes  330 

The  quene  went  to  the  fyrst  ende 
Bytwene  Gawen  and  Lamweli  the  hende 
And  all  her  maydens  so  forthe  ryghtes 
One  and  one  bytwene  two  knyhhtes  [«e]  »* 

Whan  all  the  daunsynge  dyde  aslake 
The  quene  Lamweli  to  counsayle  gan  take 
Shortely  she  sayd  thou  gentyll  knyght 
I  have  loued  and  dothe  with  all  my  myght  ^^ 

And  as  moche  desyre  I  the 
As  Aithoure  the  kynge  so  £re 
Good  happe  is  nowe  to  the  tane 
To  loue  me  and  none  other  woman  343 

Madame  he  sayd  nay  certays 
I  wyll  not  be  traytoure  neuer  my  dayes 
I  owe  the  kynge  feate  and  homage 
Shall  I  neuer  do  hym  that  domage  346 

Fye  on  the  thou  false  cowarde 
Dastarde  harlot  that  thou  arte 
That  thou  lyuest  it  is  pyte 

That  louest  no  woman  nor  woman- the  3do 

*  Me  thynke  harlot  thou  shuldest  be  fayne 
And  answere  me  with  ye  agayne 
Syth  I  the  loue  ywys 

Before  all  that  in  the  courte  is  254 

But  as  thou  arte  so  thou  doost 
No  woman  on  the  wyll  make  boost' 
The  knyght  was  sore  agreued  tho  [lo^  ^-l 

And  answered  her  and  sayd  ryght  so^  3M 

Madame  he  sayde  thou  sayst  thy  wyU 
I  can  loue  bothe  lowde  and  styll 
And  am  loued  with  my  lemman 
That  fayrer  bathe  no  gentylman  369 

Nor  none  so  fayre  this  saye  I 

»-»  Not  in  the  Folic— F. 

■  The  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  "  Syr  Lam 38."__G.P, 
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Neyther  majden  nor  yet  lady 

That  the  sjmplest  mayde  with  her  I  wene 

Ouer  the  madame  myght  be  a  qnene  *** 

Then  was  she  ashamed  and  foil  wrothe 

She  cleped  her  maydens  and  forthe  gothe 

To  chaumbre  she  went  all  heuy 

For  tene  and  angre  she  wolde  dye  *^^ 

Kynge  Arthure  came  from  huntynge 

Glad  and  meiy  for  all  thynge 

To  the  qnenes  chaomhre  gone  is  he 

And  she  fell  downe  vpon  her  kne  ^* 

Sone  lorde  gan  she  cxye 

Helpe  me  lorde  or  I  dye 

And  without  ye  Juge  ryght 

I  shall  dye  this  enders  nyght  ^^ 

I  spake  with  Lamwell  on  my  game 

And  he  besought  me  of  shame 

As  a  fall  Tylayne  traytoure 

He  wolde  haue  done  me  dyshonoure  ^^ 

'  And  of  a  lemman  praysement  he  made 

That  the  symplest  mayde  she  had 

Myght  be  a  queue  oner  me 

And  all  lorde  in  dyspyte  of  the  ^^ 

The  kyiiL^  therwith  waxed  wrothe 

And  for  angre  he  swore  his  othe 

That  Lamwell  shulde  abyde  the  lawe  V^a  6.] 

To  be  hanged  and  drawe  ^90 

He  coounaunded  foure  knyghtes 

To  fetche  the  traytoure  forUie  ryghtes 

The  foure  knyghtes  seketh  hym  anone 

But  to  his  chambre  was  he  gone  sm 

Alas  he  sayd  my  lyfe  is  lome 

Hereof  she  wanted  me  befome 

Of  all  thynges  that  I  dyde  vse 

Of  her  shulde  I  neuer  make  rouse  ^^ 

He  deped  and  called  and  her  besought 

But  all  that  auayled  hym  nought 

He  wepte  and  sorowed  and  he  dyde  cxye 

And  on  his  knees  he  prayed  her  of  marcy  *<^ 

*He  bete  his  body  and  his  heed  eke 

And  cursed  his  mouthe  of  her  dyde  speke' 

O  my  lady  o  gentyll  creature 

How  shall  my  wretched  body  endure  ** 

*  Folio  inserts  here,  lines  287-8,        *"*  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  line 
p.  163.— F.  308,  p.  154.— F. 
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Mj  worldes  blysse  I  haue  forlorne 

And  fabelj  ynto  my  lady  forawome 

For  BOFOwe  and  care  he  made  that  etounde 

He  feU  on  sowne  ypon  the  grounde  '^^ 

So  longe  he  laye  that  the  knyghtes  came 

And  in  his  chambre  they  toke  hym  than  '^^ 

And  as  a  thefe  they  ledde  hym  ^[en 
l?Stmescta  of:  lines  318-24  m  the  FoUo,  p.  154.] 

Lamwell  answered  with  mylde  mode  £ieaf  66.] 

And  tolde  hym  the  sothe  euery  worde 

That  it  was  none  otherwyse  than  so 

That  wolde  he  make  good  tho  *^ 

What  all  the  courte  wolde  to  hym  loke 

Twelue  knyghtes  were  put  to  a  boke 

The  sothe  to  saye  in  that  case 

Ail  together  as  it  was  '^ 

These  twelue  knyghtes  as  I  wene 

knewe  the  rule  of  the  queue 

All  thoughe  the  kynge  was  bolde  and  stoute 

She  was  wycked  out  and  oute  ^^ 

And  she  had  suche  a  comforte 

To  haue  lemmans  vnder  her  lorde 
*  Wherby  they  coude  aU  tell 

It  was  longe  of  her  and  not  of  Lamwell  ^  ^^ 

Here  of  they  quyte  a  trewe  man 

And  sythe  they  spake  forthe  on 

That  yf  he  myght  his  lemman  brynge 

Of  whome  he  made  his  auauntynge  ^' 

And  yf  he  myght  proue  in  place 
'  That  her  maydens  fayrer  was 

And  also  biyghter  and  shene 

And  of  more  beaute  than  the  queue  '^ 

[8  Unes  cut  off:  I,  4-11  of  the  Douce  fragment^  I  847<-64  of  the 
Folio f  which  aUo  has  8  Unes,  I  365-62^  for  the  next  4  here  and  in 
the  Douce  version,'] 

Alas  he  sayd  I  shall  dye  P^f  7.] 

My  lefe  I  shall  se  neuer  [toUh  eye 

Ete  nor  drynke  wolde  he  [neuer 

But  wepynge  and  in  w[o  was  euer  •«> 

So  is  he  with  sorowe  [nome 

He  wolde  his  endynge  [day  were  come 

That  he  myght  from  his  [Ufe  go 

>-*  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  lines        *  The  Douce   fragment  begins 
338-9.— -F,  her©.— F. 
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Eche  man  for  fajrm  w9J[»fid  wo  364 

For  a  larger  spender  ih[m  he 
Came  neuer  in  that  €{<mntree 
Therto  was  he  tyen  [and  bolde 
None  hetter  in  the  ky[fi^  hou$hokk  M8 

The  daye  was  [came  of  hie  appearing 
They  brought  th[tf  knyght  before  the  kyng 
His  borowes  that  h[y«  euertyee  woe 
To  apere  before  the  kylngeeface  '7i 

The  kynge  lete  it  be  nlhereed  there 
Bothe  the  playnte  and  [Aw  anewere 
He  bad  hym  biynge  hi[«  Lemon  in  eight 
And  he  answered  tha[<  he  ne  myght  ^< 

*  The  wordes  that  I  ea^yed  eche  one 
Wete  ye  weU  I  lyed  [pfwme 
If  I  so  myght  be  take[n  ther^ 
In  that  qnarell  wold  [Idge^  880 

For  this  I  saye  to  you  [oUme 
{^Uneecul  off:  1. 35-42  of  the  Dowse  fragment :  I  880-^  of  the 

Or  yet  to  come  wUh]    ...  in  her  boure        n<"^  76.] 
BtA  if  it  were  for  har]  .    •    .  pleasoure 
'J  woM  deeyre  no  mo] .    .    .  re  of  ryght 
But  once  of  her  to  hau]    .    .easyght  S93 

Foreooth^fornol     .    .    .    .  more  wold  I  cai« 

Buttoth} edethewoldelfare' 

Not  to  dupleaee  her  ei]     .    .  kerly 
^Vet  woM  I  ge  eaw  her"]  .    .  or  that  I  dye  »« 

But  it  is  not  at  mg  wil]    .     .  l3mge 
It  is  as  she  wyU  this  w]    .    .  orthy  thynge  ' 
Bryng  her  forth  the  ky']    .    .  ngesayse 
That  thou  now  eofast  d]  .    .  othe  prayse  400 

To  prove  the  eoth  that  thou  sal  jsto{ 
Forsoth  my  lord  that  can  /]  nought 
7%*  kyng  sayed  vnto]  ,    .    ,  hym  thore 


Forsoth  thf  eUsworsh]  , 
What  may  we  all  kno] 
But  that  thou  liest  lou] 
The  barons  aU  had  com"] 
That  they  should  gi]     . 


yp  is  the  more  ^oi 

we  here  by 

de  on  hye 

maundement^ 

ue  iugement  ^  40S 


»-»  Not  in  the  Folio.~F.  «  The    Douce     fngment     ends 

«  Not  in  the  Folio.    See  lines  here.— F. 

884-6,  p.  1 56.— F.  »  The  Folio  inserts  here,  1. 397-8, 

»-•  Not  in  the  Folio.     See  lines  p.  157.— F. 
386-7,  p.  156.- F. 
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Then  hespake  the  Erie  of  C]  ornewayle 

Who  was  one  oftheco"]     .    .  unsa  jle 

And  eayd  toe  know  the  km]  .  ge  our  loide 

Hie  own  mouth  U  dot"]  .    .    •  h  lecorde  ^^^ 

USUnesctd  of:  L  403-410  of  the  FoUo,'] 
Theifore  syrs  by  our  rede  [l<«f  8.] 

We  wyll  the  kynge  suche  \toay  kde 
That  he  shall  commaund  [him  to  goe 
And  voyde  hys  courte  for  [evermoe  *** 

Whyle  they  stode  thus  spe[A»Vt^ 
They  sawe  two  ladyes  co[fn6  tyding 

*  That  was  bryght  as  blo88[om  on  btyer 

On  whyte  palfrays  with  [rich  attire  *28 

Fayrer  creatures  with  they[r  hew 

Ne  better  attyred  they  nen[er  knew 

All  them  iuged  on  them  t[o  be  set 

Ouer  the  queue  as  Lamw[cfi  had  het  *  *32 

Than  sayd  Gawayne  that  \jfenile  knight 

Lamwell  drede  the  for  no  [wight 

Here  comethe  thy  lemman  [j^ond  maid  thou  tee 

*  Truely  the  fiiyrest  creature  [of  blee  *«« 
That  euer  man  sawe  befor  [t^  eg 

Lo  where  she  lydethe  vpon  [a  palfreg 
More  fayrer  they  be  certay[n  bagfer 
Than  euer  the  praysement  [thou  modest  er  ^  ^*^ 

Lamwell  behelde  them  bo[<A  with  thought 
And  sayde  of  them  two  ne  [know  I  nought 
*They  are  nothynge  so  fayre  [as  my  lemman 
Of  theyr  seruauntes  maye  [theg  be  than  ^^ 

But  wete  ye  well  and  we  [ferre  sought 
Myne  owne  lemman  is  it  [nought  parde 
To  her  I  trespaced  so  gTea,t[lie 

1  wote  I  shall  her  neuer  se  *  **« 

The  maydens  that  came  so  [riding 
Wentte  to  the  castell  to  the  k[ftri^ 
Whan  they  came  syr  ltamw[dl  nigh 
Obeysaunce  to  hym  they  m[ade  humbly  ^> 

No  tarrying  with  th]  .  em  that  they  made         ['«^  «*•] 
JBut  to  the  King  bo]    .  the  they  rade 
To  him  they  coi]    .    .  ne  and  saluted  hym  there 
Let  dresse  the  walls']  .  of  a  chaumbre  fayre,  ^^ 

1-1  Four  different  lines  in  the  *"*  For  these  six  lines  the  Folio 

Folio,  1.  417-20,  p.  167.— F.  has  line  427,  p.  168,  and  has  eleven 

>-s  The  Folio  giTos  line  424  for  lines  following  which  differ  from 

these  five. — F.  the  next  fourteen  here. — F, 
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Ow  Lady  of  pince\ 
Of  alihe  van-Id iK] 
With  cUdhe$  of  yoiq 
Strew  U  wUk  carpet] 
Soom  wiU  ye  Jmow] 
Her  fainuet  ail  ye] 
*  The  Kmg  convma] 
The  faired  dumber] 
The  kidyee  are  gome  to]  . 
The  Kmg  then  hade  hie] 
Have  dome  ^g%]  •  •  • 
TheBarmua].  .  .  . 
We  have  beholden]  .  . 
And  ye  have  letted  Hi]  , 
But  to  it  Lord  now  will]. 
We  wHl  have  don] .  •  . 
A  new  epee(A  they]  •  • 
Some  eaid  weB  a]  .  •  • 
Some  to  death  th]  .  .  . 
For  to  please  the  k] 
And  other  tome  toold]  • 
WhOit  they  Blood  thm]  . 
Other  two  mayd]  , 
Much  fairer  tha]  . 
Upon  two  good] 
Their  eaddlee  an]  . 
They  were  doth]  , 
That  every  man]   . 


is  hen  comynge 

e  fiftyrest  th  jnge 

de  hange  it  eke 

toB  Tnder  her  fete 

what  wyll  she  done 

shall  wete  sone 

nded  for  her  sake 

e  to  them  take 

bowre  on  h  je 

baronje 

ue  joor  iugement 

nswered  verament 

these  majdens  so  biyght 

by  this  lyght 

we  gone 

e  sone  anone 

began  tho 

nd  some  sayd  not  so 

ey  wolde  hym  deme 

ynge  and  quene 

e  make  hym  chere 

pledynge  in  fere 

ens  came  rydynge  tho 

n  the  other  two 

ly  mules  of  spayne 

d  biydels  were  campayne 

ed  in  ryche  atyre 

had  great  desyre  * 


476 


4S0 


>  Cp.  liae  339,  p.  158  of  the 
Folio  text— F. 

*  line  460,  p.  168  of  the  Folio 
tcxt—F. 

This  fraffment,  that  follows  the 
foregoing,  does  not  belong  to  Sir 
Lanuodl: 

[7(?)  lines  cut  off.] 

.  .  .  onght  Peats.] 

•  orthlurongh 

.  kynge  than 


.  e  mete  and  dryn 
after  thynke 
d  myght 
« lyght 
he 


ht 
n  leue 
[{?)12  lines  cut  off.] 

OW  [leaf  96.  J 

that  he  hy 
as    »  *  one 
ger  washeo 
ntes  he  gaue 
as  spaicle 
e  myght  no  ma 
his  caple  was  sle 
an  that  he  thus  lo 
Erie  out  of  the  bat 
Vpon  an  hyghe  mount 
his  Erie  there  ehau 
d  set  hym  on  a  ftill 
an  went    .    .    . 

[End  qf  Fragments,] 
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MB.   HALLIWELL  S  MS.   NOTES  TO  THE  MALONE   OOPY. 

'  A  portioii  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Laimfisd.     Unique. 

*  The  only  fragment  of  this  remarkably  cnrions  poem  hitherto 
IcQOwn  consiBts  of  a  portion  of  a  single  leaf,  particnlarlj  described 
at  the  end  of  the  folio  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  collection  in  the 
Bodleian. 

'The  story  is  with  Lamwell  and  the  Queen  of  King  Arthur. 
Sir  Qawayne  is  also  introduced. 

'  Presented  to  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  March  16, 
1864.' 

Malone,  941. 


DOUCE    FRAGMENTS, 

COBBESPONDINa  (bUT  WITH  OMISSIONS  AND  ADDITIONS)  TO 
LINES  344-394  OF  THE  PEBCT  FOLIO,  YOL.  I,  P.  155-7. 

That  her  maidens  fiurer  was 
And  also  brighter^  shene 
And  of  more  beautye  then  the  quene, 
And  also  of  countenaunce  and  of  hewe 
They  would  quite  hym  as  trewe 
yf  he  myght  not  stande  there  tQ, 
He  should  abyde  the  kyngee  wyl, 
This  verdit  was  geuen  before  the  king 
The  day  was  set  her  in  to  bryng 
Suerties  her  fonnde  to  oome  agayne 
Syr  Gawayne,  and  syr  Ewayne, 
*Aals*  (he  sayed)  I  shal  dye,  is 

My  lyese  '  I  shal  neuer  see  with  exe  ' 
Eate  nor  drinke  would  he  neuer, 
But  in  wepyng  and  wo  was  euer,* 
So  is  he  with  sorow  nome  '^^ 

>  Bright  &i  Fdio,    line  845  ;    862  of  the  Folio,  p.  155-6,  abore. 
brighter  and,  HaUiwdl.^K  — F. 

*-*  These  differ  from  lines  355-        *  So  in  original.— G.  Parker. 
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He  wotilde  his  endyng  day  were  come, 

[That  he  might  from  his  Ufe  goe^] 

Eche  man  for  hym  waa  ful  wo 

For  a  large  spender  then  he  ^ 

Came  neuer  in  that  countree 

Therto  was  he  fiers  and  bolde 

Neuer  a  better  in  the  kynges  housholde. 

The  day  was  oome  of  his  appearing,  ^ 

They  broaght  the  knyght  Wore  the  kyng, 

Hys  borowes  that  hys  suertyes  was, 

To  appere  before  the  kynges  face  ' 

The  kyng  let  it  be  rehersed  there  ^ 

Both  the  plenty  and  his  answere, 

He  bad  hym  biyng  hys  Lemon  in  sigfati 

And  he  answeret,  that  he  ne  myght 

B.iii. 
•The  woideethatlsayedecheone  [back of  if«f .1  w 

Wete  ye  wel  I  lyed  of  none 

Yf  I  so  myght  be  taken  thereby, 

In  that  quarel  would  I  dye 

For  thys  I  say  to  you  a  lone  •  ^ 

A  Fairer  then  she  was  nener  [nc]  none 

But  of  beautye  and  of  shape 

I  am  to  symfde  to  touche  her  lape 
^  There  was  neuer  man  yet  I  wate  ^^ 

Emperour  kyng,  or  bigh  estate 

Where  euer  they  dwel  far  or  nere 

For  her  fairenes  myght  be  her  pere^ 

Nor  yet  come  within  her  boure,  ^ 

But  if  it  were  for  her  pleasure 
^  I  would  deeyre  no  more  of  light 

But  once  of  her  to  haue  a  sight 

Truly  my  lorde  for  no  more  would  I  care  ^ 

Forthwith  then  to  death  would  1  fare^ 

Not  to  displease  her  sikerly 

Yet  would  I  ye  saw  her  or  I  dye, 
^  But  it  IB  not  al  my  willing  ^^ 

It  is  as  she  wyll  that  worthie  thing,* 

Biyng  her  forth  the  kyng  sayes, 

That  thou  now  so  &st  doest  praise. 

To  proue  the  soth  that  thou  sayest  of, 

"  Line  366,  p.  166,  above.— F.  <-*  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

«  They  brought  him  forth,  alas  I  •-•Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 

line  374,  p.  156,  above.— F.  •-•  Not  in  the  Folio.— F. 
»-•  Not  m  the  Folio.— F. 
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FoTSoth  my  lord  that  can  I  not^ 
The  kjng  sayed  ynto  him  thore, 
Forsoth  thy  diswonhip  hys  the  more. 
What  may  we  know  al  hereby 
But  that  thou  liest  loude  and  hye. 
The  barons  all  had  commaundement, 
of 

[End  of  Fragment,'] 
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